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DISTINGUISHED CIVILIAN AWARDS AND CULTURAL 
INTERCHANGE AND DEVELOPMENT 


TUESDAY, JULY 5, 1955 


Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND Lazor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 429 of the 
House Office Building, Hon. Lee Metcalf (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

hey mn Representatives Metcalf, McDowell, Thompson, Holt, and 
Rhodes. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk, and John O. Graham, 
minority clerk. 

Mr. Mercatr. The committee will be in order. 

This morning we have a special subcommittee established by order 
of the chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor to con- 
sider various bills on cultural interchange. The specific bill we are 
holding hearings on is H. R. 6874, which consists of five titles. In 
addition to H. R. 6874, there are various other bills before this com- 
mittee relating to the special categories contained in those four special 
titles. 

Especially this morning we are going to hear testimony on dis- 
tinguished civilian awards, which is title 4 of H. R. 6874, and on 
cultural interchange, which is the subject of the whole bill. 

At this point in the record, without objection, H. R. 6874 will be 
‘printed, together with H. R. 5697, introduced by Mr. McConnell. 

(H. R. 5698, introduced by Mr. Derounian; and H. R. 5699, intro- 
duced by Mr. Frelinghuysen, are not printed, inasmuch as they are 
identical to H. R. 5697.) 

(H. R. 5697 and H. R. 6874 are as follows:) 


(H. R. 5697, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the conferring of an award to be known as the Medal for 
Distinguished Civilian Achievement 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Section 1. It is the purpose of the Congress, by providing public recognition 
for outstanding accomplishments in public affairs, social betterment, science, 
health and medicine, education, letters, arts, law, engineering, agriculture, labor, 
industry, and related fields, to foster those cultural qualities and innovations 
essential to the development of a high civilization and conducive to the main- 
tenance of peace, which are of paramount importance to humanity at all times. 


1 
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MEDAL FOR DISTINGUISHED CIVILIAN ACHIEVEMENT 


Sec. 2. There is hereby established the Medal for Distinguished Civilian 
Achievement, with accompanying appurtenances and devices, which the Presi- 
dent may award to persons recommended to him as provided herein as having 


distinguished themselves by outstanding accomplishments in the fields listed in 
section 1. 


MEDAL FOR DISTINGUISHED CIVILIAN ACHIEVEMENT BOARD 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established a Medal for Distinguished Civilian 
Achievement Board (hereinafter referred to as the “Board’’) to be composed 
of five members to be appointed by the President from among persons of recog- 
nized competence in the fields listed in section 1. Each member shall hold 
office for a term of five years, except that (1) any mémber appointed to filla 
vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor 
was appointed shall be appointed for the remainder of such term, and (2) the 
terms of the members first taking office Shall expire as follows: one shall 
expire with the close of the first calendar year which begins after the enact- 
ment of this Act, one with the close of the second such calendar year, one with 
the close of the third such calendar year, one with the close of the fourth such 
calendar year, and one with the close of the fifth such calendar year, as desig- 
nated by the President at the time of appointment. The President shall from 
time to time designate a member of the Board to serve as its chairman. 

(b) The members of the Board, while attending meetings of the Board, shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $50 per diem, and shall be paid travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law (5 
U. 8. C. 73b-2) for persons in the Government service employed intermittently. 


DUTIES OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 4. (a) The Board shall recommend to the President citizens of the United 
States who shall in the judgment of the Board have made the most notable con- 
tributions, not necessarily in the year any such recommendation is made, in public 
affairs, social betterment, science, health and medicine, education, letters, arts, 
law, engineering, agriculture, labor, industry, and related fields, to receive the 
Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achievement. In considering potential can- 
didates for awards, the Board shall weigh carefully the relative merits of con- 
tributions in the public interest and welfare of great potential effect but not 
yet widely acclaimed, as compared with contributions already well known and 
appreciated. 

(b) The Board is also authorized to make recommendations to the President 
for the conferring of the Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achievement post- 
humously upon citizens of the United States in belated recognition of outstanding . 
accomplishments during their lives. Persons so honored posthumously shall 
include only those deceased during the previous twenty-five years. 

(c) The Board is also authorized to make recommendations t the President 
for the conferring of the Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achievement upon 
noncitizens who in the estimation of the Board have conspicuously forwarded 
the public welfare in the broader realm of international relations. 

(d) All transactions of the Board with respect to the selection of candidates 
for awards shall be confidential. 

(e) The Board shall select the design of the Medal for Distinguished Civilian 
Achievement and of accompanying appurtenances and devices, and the design 
of a parchment testimonial to accompany the medal, and may contract for the 
designing and making of the medal and the testimonial in such manner as it 
deems advisable. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 5. (a) The chief administrative officer of the Board shall be a secretary 
who shall be appointed by the Chairman with the approval of the Board. The 
secretary shall perform such duties as may be directed by the Board. The Board 
is authorized to appoint, in accordance with the civil-service laws and regulations 
and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, such technical, clerical, and other 
assistants and to make such expenditures, within the limits of appropriations 
available therefor, as may be necessary for conducting its business: 

That the functions of the Board relating to the processing of personnel actions, 
budgeting, accounting, procurement, and related routine management functions 
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shall be performed under the supervision a::d direction of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare through such facilities of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare as may be designated therefor. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out this Act. 


CONFERRING OF HONORS 


Src. 6. The President personally, or through a representative designated by 
him, shall confer the Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achievement in a suitable 
ceremony, and shall present at the same time to each person honored an engrossed 
parchment testimonial recording the conferral of the award and the accomplish- 
ments or contributions for which the award is made. In the case of a posthumous 
award, the medal and testimonial shall be presented to a representative of the 
deceased person being honored. to be designated by the Board. 


[H. R. 6874, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To establish a gram of cultural interchange with foreign countries to meet the 
challenge of competitive coexistence with communism, to establish a Federal advisory 
commission to advise the Federal Government on ways to encourage artistic and cultural 
endeavor and appreciation, to provide awards of merit, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Amer- 
ican National Arts, Sports, and Recreation Act”. 


STATEMENT OF FINDINGS 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds that the program of building armed 
strength should be widened into a more flexible and imaginative strategy for 
competitive coexistence with the Communists in every field and on every front. 
The Congress further finds that (1) the Communists have taken sports and cul- 
ture and the impressionable years of youth and transformed them into arenas 
of cold war; (2) the Russian athletes are not really amateurs, but are profes- 
sionals trained under government guidance with government help, bonuses, and 
prizes; (3) ballet, the theater, and literature are all shaped toward aiding com- 
munism’s long-range scheme of world domination, and from Moscow there radi- 
ate troupes of athletes and artists, circulating through the Soviet world, the 
satellites, Red China, India, and the West with their gospel of communism; (4) 
America is proud not only of its material achievements but also of its athletes 
and artists and its cultural achievements; (5) the whole global scene should 
be surveyed and plans developed for getting the peoples of the world on our side 
through maximum use of sports, the theater, and educational exchanges, and 
indeed no field should be neglected; and (6) it is through cultural interchange 
and development, more than superhighways, science, and statistics, that the real 
answer to communism must be sought. 

(b) The Congress, approving and endorsing the statements recently made 
by the President in support of the cultural arts, further finds that (1) in the 
advance of the various activities which will make our civilization endure and 
flourish, the Federal Government should do more to give official recognition to 
the importance of the arts and other cultural activities; (2) there is an impor- 
tant principle which we should ever keep in mind—the principle that freedom 
of the arts is a basic freedom, one of the pillars of liberty in our land; (3) there 
is no aspiration, no dream on the horizons of man’s hopes and beliefs and faith, 
that is so strong and so vivid as the dream of lasting peace; there are many 
things that must be understood and many things that must be done if we are 
to make progress toward the realization of that dream, but there is one thing 
that educators cannot afford to forget, and that is this element of understand- 
ing as opposed to mere knowledge; (4) we must make the effort to understand 
something of the culture of other peoples; their history, their tribulations, and 
the trials through which may have passed, for unless we understand these 
things we will never comp d why our motives are so often misunderstood ; 
(5) peace is not primarily in the hands of elected political leaders; it is in the 
hands of the family and the home, the church and the school. 
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TITLE I—DEVELOPMENT OF CULTURAL PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 
INVOLVING THE INTERCHANGE OF CREATIVE AND PERFORMING 
ARTISTS AND ATHLETES WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 101. The purpose of this title is— 

(1) to provide specific means for strengthening the social and cultural 
ties which unite us as a people and with the free nations of the world, with 
our allies, and with other nations inspired by the same ideals and animated 
by a like determination to resist aggression ; and 

(2) to authorize programs and projects on a basis of cooperation with 
peoples of other nations to demonstrate the social and cultural develop- 
ments and achievements of the people of the United States and the people 
of such other nations for the purpose of promoting mutual understanding 
and respect. 


INTERCHANGE OF CREATIVE AND PERFORMING ARTISTS AND ATHLETES 


Sec. 102. (a) The Secretary of State is authorized to provide for the inter- 
change between the United States and other countries of athletes and of creative 
and performing artists. In the development of projects and the selection of 
participants for purposes of this title, priority shall be given to (1) individual 
athletes and groups participating in athletic events, (2) professional and amateur 
presentations of high quality dramatic productions, musical comedies, operas, 
and ballet productions, (3) concert groups, (4) individual singers, dancers, and 
concert artists, and (5) creative artists working in the fields of writing and 
composing, poetry, architecture, landscape architecture, city and regional plan- 
ning, civic art and design, urban renewal and redevelopment, housing, interior 
design and decoration, motion pictures, still photography, radio and television, 
hand arts and crafts, painting and sculpture, and the other plastic and graphic 
arts, also, architects, playwrights, producers, and scholars, critics, and historians 
of art. Whenever possible, the selection of individuals and groups to participate 
in projects in any field of the cultural arts shall be determined in consultation 
with groups of private citizens who are generally recognized by the public as 
being authoritative in that field. Special consideration should be given, par- 
ticularly in the fields of music and drama, to the presentation abroad by Amer- 
ican performers of works of American writers and composers. 

(b) The United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, 
created by section 601 of the United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948 (22 U. 8. C., sec. 1466), shall formulate and recommend 
policies and programs for carrying out this title. 

(c) The United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange shall 
advise and consult with the Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts (created 
by title III of this Act) in carrying out the provisions of this title. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 103. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Seo. 104. The Secretary of State is hereby authorized to carry out the purposes 
of this title in accordance with the applicable provisions of the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948. 


UTILIZATION OF PRIVATE AGENCIES 


Sec. 105. To the maximum extent feasible (1) private agencies shall be 
encouraged to participate in carrying out the purposes of this title, and (2) funds 
appropriated hereunder shall be used in underwriting the costs of selected 
professional and amateur performances through normal commercial channels 
developed for the purposes of this title. 
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TITLE II—GRANTS TO STATES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF CULTURAL 
PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 201. The purpose of this title is— 

(1) to assist the several States to inventory their existing programs in the 
arts of music, dance, theater, literature, architecture, painting, sculpture, the 
hand arts and crafts, and the other cultural arts, to survey the need for addi- 
tional programs in these arts, and to develop programs and projects for pub- 
lic and other nonprofit activities in the cultural arts in such a manner as will, 
in conjunction with existing programs and facilities, furnish adequate pro- 
grams, facilities, and services in the cultural arts to all their people; 

(2) to assist in the construction of public and other nonprofit centers for 
music, dance, theater, literature, architecture, painting, sculpture, the hand 
arts and crafts, and the other cultural arts in accordance with such pro- 
grams, and particularly to assist in the construction and maintenance of 
such centers in communities where urban renewal or redevelopment projects 
have been undertaken by local public agencies as provided in title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended ; 

(3) to assist the several States to protect and preserve our artistic and 
historic inheritance through the protection and restoration of historic monu- 
ments, houses, buildings, and sections of our cities ; 

(4) to assist the several States in developing projects and programs de- 
signed to supply leadership, training, and experience in the field of cultural 
arts ; and 

(5) to authorize the Secretary to conduct and make grants for the con- 
duct of research, experiments, and demonstrations relating to the effective 
development and utilization of facilities and resources in the fields of the 
cultural arts, and to encourage the presentation in all parts of the country of 
productions and programs in every field of the arts. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 202. In order to assist the States in carrying out the purposes of this title, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 1956 and each 
subsequent fiscal year an amount equal to twice the revenue accruing from the 
tax imposed by section 4231 (8) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 during 
such fiseal year. The appropriation made pursuant to this section for any fiscal 
year shall continue to be available for allotment to the States during the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 208. (a) Any State which desires to take advantage of the benefits of 
this title may submit a State plan for carrying out the purpose of this title. Such 
State plans must— 

(1) designate the State department of education or a similar State agency 
selected by the Governor (hereinafter in this title referred to as the “State 
agency”) as the sole agency for the administration, supervision, and control 
of the State plan ; 

(2) contain satisfactory evidence that the State agency will have au- 
thority to carry out such plan in accordance with this title ; 

(3) provide that the State treasurer (or, if there is no State treasurer, 
the officer exercising similar functions for the State) be appointed as cus- 
todian of funds received under this title from the Federal Government and 
receive and provide for the proper custody of such funds ; 

(4) set forth the program, policies, and methods to be followed in carry- 
ing out the State plan and in its administration and supervision ; 

(5) contain adequate assurances that high standards will be maintained 
for the cultural arts programs and projects assisted under this title; 

(6) provide for such methods of administration as the Secretary deems 
necessary for the proper and efficient administration of the plan; 

(7) provide that the State agency will make such reports, in such form 
and containing such information, as the Secretary. may from time to time 
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require, and comply with such provisions as the Secretary may find neces- 
sary to assure the correctness and verification of such reports: 

(8) provide such rules, regulations, and standards with respect to ex- 
penditures of funds made available under this title as the Secretary may 
find reasonable and necessary ; and 

(9) provide that the State agency will from time to time review its 
cultural arts programs and projects and submit to the Secretary any modi- 
fications thereof which it considers appropriate. 

(b) The Secretary shall approve any State plan and any modification thereof 
which he believes to be feasible and which complies with subsection (a). 

(c) No changes in a State plan shall be required within two years after the 
initial approval thereof, or within two years after any change thereafter required 
therein, by reason of any change in regulations prescribed by the Secretary, 
except with the consent of the State or in accordance with further action by 
the Congress. 

(d) The State plan may include standards for determination of the Federal 
share of the cost of the cultural arts programs and projects approved in the 
State. Such standards shall provide equitably (and, to the extent practicable, 
on the basis of objective criteria) for variations between programs and classes 
of programs, and between projects and classes of projects, on the basis of the 
economic and cultural status of areas, the relative need for additional programs 
and projects as between areas, and other relevant factors. No such standards 
shall provide for a Federal share of more than 50 per centum of the cost of any 
such program or project. The secretary shall approve any such standards and any 
modifications thereof which comply with the purpose of this title. 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Sec. 204. For each project undertaken pursuant to a State plan to carry out 
the purpose of section 201 (2), there shall be submitted to the Secretary a special 
application by the State agency or by the political subdivision, institution, or 
organization undertaking the project. Such application shall set forth such 
information (including a description of the project and its plans and specifi- 
cations in detail) and assurances as the Secretary may require. The Secretary 
shall approve such application if he determines that the project is feasible, 


desirable, and consistent with this Act. No such application shall be disapproved 
until the Secretary has afforded the State agency an opportunity for a hearing. 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 205. (a) Each State for which a State plan has been approved prior to 
or during a fiscal year shall be entitled for such year to an allotment of not to 
exceed $100,000 (as determined by the Secretary within the limits of available 
appropriations) to assist in defraying the cost of approved programs and pro- 
jects in the cultural arts within such State for that fiscal year. Such allotment 
shall be available, in accordance with this title, for payment of the Federal 
share of such cost. 

(b) The Secretary shall calculate the allotments to be made under subsection 
(a) and certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the amounts thereof. Upon 
receipt of such certification, the Secretary of the Treasury shall, prior to audit 
or settlement by the General Accounting Office, pay in accordance with such 
certification. Sums allotted to a State for a fiscal year under this section and 
remaining unobligated at the end of such year shall be made available to such 
State for the same purposes for the next fiscal year (and for such year only, 
except in the case of sums allotted to carry out the purpose of section 201 (2)) 
in addition to the sums allotted to such State for such next fiscal year. Any 
amount of the sum appropriated pursuant to the authorization contained in 
section 202 for a fiscal year which is not allotted in such year by reason of the 
failure of any State or States to have a plan approved under this title, and any 
amount allotted to a State but remaining unobligated at the end of the period 
for which it is available to such State under the preceding sentence is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for the next fiscal year in addition to the sum 
otherwise authorized for such next fiscal year under section 202. 

(c) For the purposes of this section, the term “Federal share” with respect 
to any program or project means the proportion of the cost of such program or 
project to be paid by the Federal Government, and shall be determined as 
follows: 
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(1) If the State plan in effect at the time of such program or project con- 
tains standards approved by the Secretary as provided in section 208 (d), the 
Federal share with respect to such program or project shall be determined 
by the State agency in accordance with such standards; 

(2) If the State plan does not contain such standards, the Federal share 
shall be the amount, not more than 50 per centum of the cost of the 
program or project involved as established by the State agency, determined 
by the Secretary at the time he approves the State plan. 


WITHHOLDING OF CERTIFICATION 


Sec. 206. Whenever the Secretary, after reasonable notice and opportunity 
for hearing to the State agency, finds— 

(1) that such agency is not complying substantially with the provisions 
of this title or the terms and conditions of its State plan approved under 
this title; 

(2) that any funds paid to such agency under this title have been diverted 
from the purposes for which they were allotted or paid; 

(3) that any assurance given in the State plan is not being or cannot be 
carried out; or 

(4) that adequate State funds are not being provided annually for the 
direct administration of the State plan, 

the Secretary may forthwith notify the Secretary of the Treasury and the State 
agency that no further certification will be made under this title with respect to 
such State agency until there is no longer any default or failure to comply or 
the diversion has been corrected, or, if compliance or correction is impossible, 
until the State repays or arranges the repayment of the Federal funds which 
have been improperly diverted or expended. 


DEFINITION 


Sec. 207. For the purposes of this title— 


(1) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; and 


(2) The term “State” means a State, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands. 


ADMINISTRATION OF TITLE II 


Sec, 208. (a) The Secretary is authorized to make such administrative regu- 
lations and perform such other functions as he finds necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this title. 

(b) In administering this title, the Secretary is authorized to utilize the serv- 
ices and facilities of any executive department or agency in accordance with an 
agreement with the head thereof. Payment for such services and facilities shall 
be made in advance or by way of reimbursement, as may be agreed upon between 


the Secretary and the head of the executive department or agency furnishing 
them. 


TITLE IlI—ESTABLISHMENT OF A FEDERAL ADVISORY COMMISSION 
ON THE ARTS 


STATEMENT OF FINDINGS AND POLICY 


Src. 301. (a) The Congress hereby finds that— 

(1) in the advancement of the various activities which will make our 
civilization endure and flourish, the Federal Government should do more 
to give official recognition to the importance of the arts and other cultural 
activities ; 

(2) encouragement of the arts is a demonstration to itself and to others 
of a nation’s belief in its spiritual resources and creative destiny. Through- 
out the great epochs of history, civilization has been importantly exempli- 
fied by masterworks of art and architecture, music, and the dance, drama, 
and literature. Achievements in these fields represent, of course, one of 
the enduring criteria by which history appraises any nation; and 

(3) the United States, despite its relative youth, is rich in artistic 
achievement. We have contributed new power of design in architecture, 
created new rhythms in music, and developed a literature which com- 
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mands worldwide attention. In the theater and film, and in the ancient 
form of the dance, we show a creative vitality. Our great museums, art 
galleries, and orchestras are a source of pride for our people. Yet there 
are many respects in which we lag behind other nations in the general 
position we accord to the arts in our society. For example, new ways 
should be sought to bring the enjoyment of and participation in the arts 
to more of our people. We should also find ways to develop individual 
talents in the arts. There are in our Nation many persons of talent and 
genius, whose gifts need the encouragement and recognition which persons 
in other comparable fields enjoy. Private organizations and individuals 
and public organizations, at both community and State levels, have pro- 
vided strong support for the arts—and that is as it should be. On the 
other hand, our National Government has not lent its encouragement and 
prestige to the arts to the extent that is desirable. 

(b) The Congress hereby declares it to be the policy of the United States— 

(a) that the growth and flourishing of the arts depends upon freedom, 
imagination, and individual initiative ; 

(b) that the encouragement of creative activity in the performance and 
practice of the arts, and of a widespread participation in and appreciation 
of the arts, is essential to the general welfare and the national interest ; and 

(c) that the encouragement of the arts, while primarily a matter for 
private and local initiative, is an appropriate matter of concern to the 
United States Government. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 302. (a) There is hereby established in the Department of Health, Edu 
eation, and Welfare a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts (hereinafter 
in this Act referred to as the “Commission”). The Commission shall be com- 
posed of twenty-one members appointed by the President, from among private 
citizens of the United States who are widely recognized for their knowledge of 
or experience in, or for their profound interest in, one or more of the arts. 

(b) In making such appointments the President shall give due consideration 
to recommendations submitted by the American Council on Education, the 
Council of State Governments, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
American Library Association, the American Book Publishers Council, the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the American Federation of Labor, the American Federation of 
Musicians, the Children’s Theatre Conference, the Committee on Art Educa- 
tion, the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc., the Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils, the American Council of Learned Societies, 
the National Research Council, the Social Science Research Council, the 
National Association of Legitimate Theaters, the League of New York Theaters, 
the Dramatists’ Guild, the Actors Equity Association, the National Music Coun- 
cil, the National Federation of Music Clubs, the American Symphony Orchestra 
League, the Music Educators National Conference, the National Association of 
Schools of Music, the American Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers, 
the American National Theater and Academy, the American Educational 
Theater Association, the National Theater Conference, the National Association 
of Community Theaters, the National Recreation Association, the American 
Recreation Society, the Community Chests and Councils of America, Incor- 
porated, the National Social Welfare Assembly, the Motion Picture Association 
of America, Incorporated, the National Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, the National Citizens Committee for Educational Television ,the 
Committee on Government and Art, the American Institute of Architects, the 
American Federation of Arts, the College Art Association, the National Art 
Hducation Association, the National Institute of Arts and Letters, the American 
Federation of Television and Radio Artists, the American Guild of Musical 
Artists, the National Education Association, the American Association of School 
Administrators, the Association of American Colleges, the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities, the Association of Higher Education of the 
National Education Association, the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the American Musicological Society, the American Guild of Organists 
Association, the Associated Actors and Artistes of America Association of 
Museums, the American Institute of Decorators, the Association of Art Museum 
Directors, the Committee on the Arts and Government, the Chorus Equity Asso- 
ciation, the Associated Actors and Artistes of America (A. F. of L.), the Citizens 
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Committee for a National Arts Program, the Athletic Institute, the United 
States Olympic Committee, the Amateur Athletic Union, the United States 
Olympic Association, Inc., the National Collegiate Athletic Association, the 
Unofficial Ambassadors, Incorporated, and other organizations in the fields of 
the cultural arts and sports. 

(c) Members of the Commission shall serve at the pleasure of the President. 
The Commission shall meet at the call of the Chairman of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (herein referred to as the “Secretary’’), but 
not less often than twice each calendar year. The President shall from time to 
time designate a member of the Commission to be Chairman. 

(d) The Commission shall have an executive secretary who shall be appointed 
by the Secretary after consultation with the Commission. Within the limits of 
appropriations available therefor, the Secretary shall also provide the Commis- 
sion, its executive secretary, and members of its special committees with neces- 
sary secretarial, clerical, and other staff assistance. 


STUDIES BY SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Sec. 303. The Commission shall undertake studies of, and make recommenda- 
tions relating to, appropriate methods, consistent with the policies set forth in 
section 301, for encouragement of creative activity in the performance and prac- 
tice of the arts and of participation in and appreciation of the arts. Such studies 
shall be conducted by special committees of persons, expert in the field of art 
involved, appointed by the Secretary after consultation with the Commission. 
After considering reports on these studies, the Commission shall make recom- 
mendations in writing to the Secretary. In the selection of subjects to be studied 
and in the formulation of recommendations, the Commission may obtain the 
advice of any interested and qualified persons and organizations. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS 


Sec. 304. Members of the Commission and members of special committees 
appointed pursuant to section 308, while attending meetings of the Commission 
or while engaged in the conduct of studies hereunder, shall receive compensation 
at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding $50 per diem, and shall 
be paid travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 


by law for persons employed intermittently in the service of the Federal 
Government. 


EXEMPTION FROM CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF FEDERAL LAW 


Sec. 305. (a) Any member of the Commission or of a special committee, 
appointed under this Act, and any other person appointed, employed, or utilized 
in an advisory or consultative capacity under this Act, is hereby exempted, with 
respect to such appointment, employment, or utilization, from the operation of 
sections 281, 288, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, except as 
otherwise specified in subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) (1) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall not 
extend to the following acts performed as an officer or employee of the United 
States by any person so appointed, employed, or utilized: The negotiation or 
execution of the making of any recommendation with respect to, or the taking 
of any other action with respect to, any individual contract or other arrangement 
under this Act with the private employer of such person or any corporation, 
joint stock company, association, firm, partnership, or other business entity in 
— enw profits or contracts of which such person has any direct or indirect 
nterest. 

(2) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall not, dur- 
ing the period of such appointment, employment, or utilization and the further 
period of two years after the termination thereof, extend to the prosecution 
or participation in the prosecution, by any person so appointed, employed, or 
utilized, of any claim against the Government involving any individual contract 
or other arrangement entered into pursuant to this Act concerning which the 


appointee had any responsibility during the period of such appointment, em- 
ployment, or utilization. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 306. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums. not to exceed $200,000 in any 
65177—_56—_2 
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fiscal year, as may be necessary to carry out his title, including expenses of 
professional, clerical, and stenographic assistance. Such appropriations shall 
be available for services as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 
1946 (5 U. 8. C., sec. 55a). 


COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


Sec. 307. This title shall not be deemed to invalidate any provisions in any Act 


of Congress or Executive order vesting authority in the Commission of Fine 
Arts. 


UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Sec. 308. The United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, 
in the exercise of its functions under section 102 of this Act, shall call upon the 
Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts for advice and consultation in carry- 
ing out such program or programs. 


TITLE IV—MEDAL FOR DISTINGUISHED CIVILIAN ACHIEVEMENT 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 401. It is the purpose of the Congress, by providing public recognition 
for outstanding accomplishments in public affairs, social betterment, science, 
health and medicine, physical education, recreation, sports, education, letters, 
arts, law, engineering, agriculture, labor, industry, and related fields, to foster 
those cultural qualities and innovations essential to the development of a high 
civilization and conducive to the maintenance of peace, which are of para- 
mount importance to humanity at all times. 


MEDAL FOR DISTINGUISHED CIVILIAN ACHIEVEMENT 


Sec. 402. There is hereby established the Medal for Distinguished Civilian 
Achievement, with accompanying appurtenances and devices, which the Presi- 
dent may award to persons recommended to him as provided herein as having 
distinguished themselves by outstanding accomplishments in the fields listed in 
section 401. 


MEDAL FOR DISTINGUISHED CIVILIAN ACHIEVEMENT BOARD 


Src. 403. (a) There is hereby established a Medal for Distinguished Civilian 
Achievement Board (hereinafter referred to as the “Board”) to be composed of 
fifteen members to be appointed by the President from among persons of recog- 
nized competence in the fields listed in section 401. In making such appointments 
the President shall give due consideration to recommendations submitted by the 
organizations listed in section 302 (b) of this Act as well as other national or- 
ganizations in the fields listed in section 401 of this title. Hach member shall 
hold office for a term of five years, except that (1) any member appointed to 
fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the term for which his pre- 
decessor was appointed shall be appointed for the remainder of such term and 
(2) the terms of the members first taking office shall expire as follows: three 
shall expire with the close of the first calendar year which begins after the en- 
actment of this Act, three with the close of the second such calendar year, three 
with the close of the third such calendar year, three with the close of the fourth 
such calendar year, and three with the close of the fifth such calendar year, as 
designated by the President at the time of appointment. The President shall 
from time to time designate a member of the Board to serve as its Chairman. 

(b) The members of the Board, while attending meetings of the Board, shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $50 per diem, and shall be paid travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law for persons em- 
ployed intermittently in the service of the Federal Government. 


DUTIES OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 404. (a) The Board shall recommend to the President citizens of the 
United States who in the judgment of the Board have made the most notable 
contributions, not necessarily in the year any such recommendation is made, in 
public affairs, social betterment, science, health and medicine, physical education, 
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recreation, sports, education, letters, arts, law, engineering, agriculture, labor, 
industry and related fields to receive the Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achieve- 
ment. In considering potential candidates for awards, the Board shall weigh 
carefully the relative merits of contributions in the public interest and welfare 
of great potential effect but not yet widely acclaimed, as compared with con- 
tributions already well known and appreciated. 

(b) The Board is also authorized to make recommendations to the President 
for the conferring of the Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achievement post- 
humously upon citizens of the United States in belated recognition of outstanding 
accomplishments during their lives. Persons so honored posthumously shall in- 
clude only those deceased during the previous twenty-five years. 

(c) The Board is also authorized to make recommendations to the President 
for the conferring of the Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achievement upon 
noncitizens who in the estimation of the Board have conspicuously forwarded 
the public welfare in the broader realm of international relations. 

(d) All transactions of the Board with respect to the selection of candidates 
for awards shall be confidential. 

(e) The Board shall select the design of the Medal for Distinguished Civilian 
Achievement and of accompanying appurtenances and devices, and the design 
of a parchment testimonial to accompany the medal, and may contract for the 
designing and making of the medal and the testimonial in such manner as it 
deems advisable. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 405. (a) The chief administrative officer of the Board shall be a secre- 
tary who shall be appointed by the Chairman with the approval of the Board. 
The secretary shall perform such duties as may be directed by the Board. The 
Board is authorized to appoint, in accordance with the civil-service laws and 
regulations and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, such technical, 
clerical, and other assistants, and to make such expenditures, within the limits 
of appropriations available therefor, as may be necessary for conducting its 
business: Provided, That the functions of the Board relating to the process- 
ing of personnel actions, budgeting, accounting, procurement, and related routine 
management functions shall be performed under the supervision and direction 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare through such facilities of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare as may be designated there- 
for. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. 


CONFERRING OF HONORS 


Sec. 406. The President personally, or through a representative designated by 
him, shall confer the Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achievement in a suitable 
ceremony, and shall present at the same time to each person honored an en- 
grossed parchment testimonial recording the conferral of the award and the 
accomplishment or contributions for which the award is made. In the case 
of a posthumous award, the medal and testimonial shall be presented to a 


representative of the deceased person being honored, to be designated by the 
Board. 


TITLE V—TAX ON ADMISSIONS TO FINE ARTS PROGRAMS 
DECREASED TO 5 PER CENTUM 


REDUCTION OF TAX 


Sec. 501. (a) Section 4231 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to imposition of admissions tax) is hereby amended by inserting after paragraph 
(2) the following new paragraph : 

“(3) FINE ARTS PROGRAMS.—In lieu of the tax imposed under paragraph 
(1), a tax of 1 cent for each 20 cents or major fraction thereof of the 
amount paid for admission to any place (including admission by season 
ticket or subscription) if the principal amusement or recreation offered 
with respect to such admission is a fine arts program as described in sec- 


tion 4232 (d). No tax shall be imposed under this paragraph on the amount 
paid for admission— 
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“(A) if the amount paid for admission is 50 cents or less, or 

“(B) in the case of a season ticket or subscription, if the amount which 
would be charged to the holder or subscriber for a single admission is 50 
cents or less. 

The tax imposed under this paragraph shall be paid by the person paying for 
such admission.” 

(b) Section 4232 of such code is hereby amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection : 

“(d) Fine Arts ProcramM.—A program shall be considered a fine arts pro- 
gram for purposes of section 4231 if the principal part of the program is— 

“(1) an opera, symphony, ballet, or other musieal performance ; 

“(2) a theater performance in which the actors or actresses perform at the 
place where such performance occurs ; 

“(3) a lecture of an educational character ; 

“(4) a performance which the Secretary or his delegate determines by 
regulations to be substantially similar in character to one or more of the 
types of performances listed in paragraphs (1), (2), or (3) of this sub- 
section ; or 

*(5) a combination of any of the types of performances listed in this sub- 
section.” 
TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 502. (a) Paragraphs (3), (4), (5), and (6) of section 4231 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 are hereby renumbered as paragraphs (4), (5), (6), 
and (7), respectively. 

(b) The following paragraphs (as renumbered) of such section 4231 are here- 
by amended as follows : 

(1) Paragraphs (4), (5), and (6) are amended by striking out “(1) or (2)” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof “(1), (2), or (3)”. 

(2) Paragraphs (4) and (5) are amended by striking out “paragraph (2)” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof “paragraph (2), or 5 percent 
if paragraph (3),”. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 503. The amendments made by sections 501 and 502 of this Act shall 


apply only with respect to amounts paid for admission on or after January 1, 
1956. 


Mr. Mercatr. I should also like to make a note for the record of the 
bills, H. R. 5698 introduced by Mr. Derounian, and H. R. 5699 intro- 
duced by Mr. Seallaaiantnan: “to pravide for the conferring of an 
award to be known as the Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achieve- 
ment.’ 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. Perkins, who represents Mrs. 
Hobby, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, who will 
testify, as I understand it, on the special category of Distinguished 
Civilian Awards. 

We are very glad to have you with us this morning, Mr. Perkins, 
and we are very glad to have you here, Dr. Brownell. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ROSWELL B. PERKINS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY DR. SAMUEL M. BROWNELL, COMMISSIONER, UNITED 
STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION‘ 


Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, we 
are pleased to appear before you today in support of H. R. 5697, H.R. 
5698, and H. R, 5699, and H. R. 5755, Mr. Thompson’s bill, and title IV 
of H. R. 6874, all of which are identical, entitled “An. act to provide 
for the conferring of an award to be known as:the Medal: for: Dis- 
tinguished Civilian Achievement.” 


1 See also letter of Mr. Perkins, p. 218. 
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Accompanying me is Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, Commissioner of the 
United States Office of Education. 

These bills are designed to carry out the recommendation of the 
President contained in his state of the Union message delivered to the 
Congress under date of January 6, 1955. In his message, President 
Eisenhower said : 

I shall * * * proposed that awards of merit be established whereby we can 
honor our fellow citizens who make great contributions to the advancement of 
our civilization and of this country. 

The development of an ever higher civilization in a free society 
depends in large measure upon the degree to which its members are 
willing to serve in every capacity which that society requires to main- 
tain itself. Throughout recorded history, nations have awarded public 
recognition to their citizens and have utilized distinctive awards to 
motivate effort and to reward outstanding achievement. 

In this country we have developed extensive national awards and 
honors for those citizens who distinguish themselves in the defense 
of our country while in military service. The Congressional Medal 
of Honor and other outstanding awards recognize the several degrees 
of bravery and sacrifice involved in heroic military action. 

In addition to these awards for distinguished military service, our 
Federal Government has from time to time provided recognition of 
outstanding civilian accomplishment. Provision for such recognition, 
however, has not been made on a consistent, regularized, or inclusive 
basis. 

For the information of the subcommittee we have attached as ex- 
hibit A? a compilation of the various existing statutes authorizing 
awards to civilians, a list of the various awards made by the Congress 
to named individuals or specified groups since 1915, and a list of the 
executive orders which authorize civilian awards. Not included are 
the statutes, provisions, or other actions authorizing or conferring 
awards exclusively to military personnel or to Government workers. 

The list of civilian awards in exhibit A indicates clearly the lack 
of an established Federal program whereby nonmilitary persons who 
have distinguished themselves by significant contributions to our 
country and to mankind may receive appropriate national recognition. 

The proposed legislation which is now before this committee would 
fill this par. If enacted, this proposal would provide a continuing 
means of honoring citizens of distinction, such as, for example, Dr. 
Albert Einstein or Dr. Jonas Salk, to mention two in the scientific 
field, without the necessity for a special act of Congress on each such 
occasion. 

Section 1 of the proposed act states it to be— 
the purpose of the Congress, by providing public recognition for outstanding 
accomplishments * * * to foster those cultural qualities and innovations essential 
to the development of a high civilization and conducive to the maintenance of 
peace, which are of paramount importance to humanity at all times. 

The draft legislation would create a Distinguished Civilian Achieve- 
ment Board, the duty of which would be to recommend to the Presi- 
dent a list of those who, in the judgment of the Board, have made the 
most notable contributions to the Nation or to the peoples of the world. 
The President would award the Medal for Distinguished Civilian 
Achievement to those persons recommended to him by the Board as 


® See p. 14, 
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having distinguished themselves by outstanding accomplishments in 
civilian life. 

Special consideration would be given under the provisions of the 
act to contributions of great potential effect but not yet widely ac- 
claimed, as compared with contributions already wellknown and ap- 
emer Posthumous awards could be made to persons deceased 

uring the previous 25 years. 

The Board would be charged with selecting an appropriate medal 
with accompanying appurtenances and devices, and a parchment testi- 
monial for use in conferring the award. 

The President personally, or through a representative designated 
by him, would, in a suitable ceremony, confer the Medal for Dis- 
tinguished Civilian Achievement upon those individuals chosen for 
such award. Posthumous awards would be presented to a representa- 
tive of the deceased person being honored. 

There are many reasons which support the proposed creation of a 
mechanism for recognition by the Federal Government of outstanding 
achievement : 

(1) The public will become aware that the Federal Government 
regards outstanding achievement by individual citizens as important 
in developing a high civilization and in maintaining peace. 

(2) The act will provide motivation on the highest level for indi- 
vidual effort directed toward the betterment of mankind. 

(3) The value placed upon the award by the recipient will be many 
times greater than if the award were made solely by a State, munici- 
pality, county, or nongovernmental agency. 

(4) The award will tend to equalize in the public mind achieve- 
ment in cultural and humanitarian fields and success in military activ- 
ities. 

(5) The award will tend to indicate that sasanctet | accomplish- 
ments in services directed primarily in helping mankind are not local 
but national and international in their reach. 

(6) The award will help to demonstrate that the people of the 
United States recognize mt appreciate values other than materialistic 
ones ; that is, cultural and humanitarian achievements. 

Finally, in its simplest terms, the award will provide a means where- 
by an entire nation can manifest its gratitude to those who serve man- 
kind in various lines of endeavor. is, in itself, is a persuasive argu- 
ment for enactment of the proposal. ' ; 

Mr. Chairman, I aos + be glad to answer questions or discuss in 
more detail various provisions of the bill. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you. 

Appendix A will be printed as part of your statement in the record. 

Mr. Perkins. We would appreciate that. 

(Appendix A is as follows :) 


APPENDIX A 


CIVILIAN AWARDS 


A. Civilian awards authorized by the Congress 


1. Young American Medal for Bravery (42 U. 8. C. 1921 et seq,).—The De- 
partment of Justice is authorized to promulgate rules and regulations for award- 
ing medal to persons 18 or under for showing courage, swift action, etc., in sav- 
ing a life that was in imminent danger of death (approved August 3, 1950). 
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2. Young American Medal for Service (42 U. 8S. O. 1921 et seq.).—The De- 
partment of Justice is authorized to promulgate rules and regulations to award 
the medal for service to persons 18 or under who are outstanding in character 
and service (approved August 3, 1950). 

3. Medals of honor for lifesaving efforts in railroad disasters (45 U. 8. 0. 
44 et seq.).—The President is authorized to bestow a medal upon any person 
who heroically saves or attempts to save lives in connection with railroad dis- 
asters, including preventing or endeavoring to prevent railroad disasters (ap- 
proved February 23, 1905). 

4. Lifesaving Medals (perils of the sea)—(14 U. S. CO. 500).—Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized to award medal to any person, including member 
of Coast Guard, who rescues any other person from drowning, shipwreck, or 
other peril of water, if such rescue is performed under certain conditions (ap- 
proved August 4, 1949). 

5. Medal for Merit (10 U. 8. C. 1408 (2))—The Medal for Merit may be 
awarded by the President to civilians of nations prosecuting the war under the 
joint declaration of the U. N. and of other friendly foreign nations who have 
distinguished themselves by exceptionally meritorius conduct in the performance 
of outstanding services since September 8, 1939. Awards made to civilians 
of foreign nations are limited to performance of exceptionally meritorious or 
courageous acts in furtherance of the war effort of the U. N. 

Although there is no termination date for the award, Executive Order No. 
9637, as amended by Executive Order 9857A (relating to the Medal of Merit), 
provides that the Medal for Merit shall not be awarded for any service relat- 
ing to the prosecution of World War II performed subsequent to the cessation 
of hostilities. 

6. Airmail Flyers Medal (39 U. 8S. C. 830) .—President is authorized to present 
medal, but not in name of Congress, to any airmail pilot who distinguished him- 
self in performance of his duties after May 15, 1918, or who after February 14, 
1931, distinguishes himself by heroic or extraordinary achievement while par- 
ticipating in such service (approved February 14, 1931). 


B. Civilian awards authorized by Congress to named individual or individuals 


1. Private Law 536, 83d Congress, July 16, 1954.—Authorized the President 
to present a gold medal to Irving Berlin in recognition of his services in composing 
many patriotic songs. 

2. Medal for Humane Action (Public Law 178, July 20, 1949).—President 
is authorized to award medal to persons serving in or with the military for dis- 
tinguished service during the Berlin air lift. President to set dates during which 
services had to be rendered. 

3. Medal for Distinguished Public Service (Public Law 221, August 12, 1949).— 
Secretary of Treasury authorized to present medal to Alben Barkley for “dis- 
tinguished public service and outstanding contribution to the general welfare.” 

4. Medal for Service, Merchant Marine (Public Law 698, August 8, 1946).— 
United States Maritime Commission was authorized to award medals to officers 
and crew members who served on a Maritime Commission or War Shipping ves- 
sel a month or more between September 7, 1941, and September 3, 1945, or who 
were entitled to a certificate or continuous service under Public Law 87, 78th 
Congress. (That law was to provide reemployment rights for persons who left 
jobs to serve in the merchant marine.) 

5. Award of Merit (Public Law 112, July 2, 1945).—The Director of Selective 
Service authorized to award certificates and medals to those who served in the 
Selective Service without compensation, such as the local board members, boards 
of appeal, Government appeal agents, local board examining physicians and den- 
tists, medical advisory boards and others. 

6. Antarctic Expedition 1939-41 Medals (Public Law 185, September 24, 1945) — 
Secretary of Navy authorized and directed to present medals to members of the 
United States Antarctic Expedition for their work in the field of polar explora- 
tion and science. 

7. Peary Polar Bapedition 1908-09 (Private Law 166, January 28, 1944.)— 
Secretary of Navy authorized to award medals to various named individuals 
who took part in the Peary Polar Expedition. 

8. The Navy Eapeditionary Medal (Private Law 128, July 22, 1941).—Au- 
thorized the Navy to issue the Navy Expeditionary Medal to certain named Navy 
members and civilians for services in connection with the bombing of the United 
States vessel Panay on December 12, 1937. 
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9. United States Maritime Service (Public Law 524, April 11, 1942).—Author- 
ized the United States Maritime Commission to award medals to persons in the 
American merchant marine who, on or after September 3, 1939, have distinguished 
themselves, or during the war distinguished themselves, by outstanding conduct 
or service in line of duty. 

10. Private Law 254, January 20, 1942.—Authorized the President to award 
medal to Roland Boucher, of Vermont, age 11, for rescuing 5 drowning children. 

11. Private Law 235, August 10, 1939.—Authorized the President to confer 
medal upon Rev. Francis X. Quinn who saved the lives of two persons who were 
in the custody of an armed desperado. 

12. Antarctic Expedition (8S. J. Res. 209, June 2, 1936).—Secretary of Navy 
authorized to award medals to personnel of Byrd’s second Antarctic Expedition. 

13. Byrd Eapedition (H. J. Res. 327, May 23, 1930).—Secretary of Navy au- 
thorized to present medals to officers and men of Byrd Expedition. 

14. Congressional Medal of Honor (Public Law 1, December 14, 1927).—Au- 
thorized President to give the Medal of Honor to Col. Charles A. Lindbergh’ of 
the United States Air Corps Reserve for flying the Atlantic Ocean. 

15. House Joint Resolution 243, May 29, 1928.—Authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to present a medal to Thomas A. Edison in recognition of his 
achievements. 

16. The Polar Flights (Private Law 287, 70th Cong., May 29, 1928).—Author- 
ized the President to award medal to Lincoln Ellsworth for flying the polar flight 
in 1925 and the transpolar flight in 1926. Also authorized to give medal to R. 
Amundsen, of Norway, and to U. Nobile, of Italy, who accompanied Ellsworth. 

17. Public Law 251 (41 Stat. 977), June 5, 1920.—President authorized to 
award medal or tablets to city of Verdun, France, for America’s appreciation of 
the valor of its defenders. 

18. Merchant marine (Private Law 288, December 22, 1920).—Authorized 
President to award a medal of merit to persons in the merchant marine between 
April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918. 


C. Civilian awards authorized by Executive order of President (based upon his 
authority as President and Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces) 

1. National Security Medal (Executive Order 10431).—Awarded to any person 

after December 7, 1941, without regard to nationality for distinguished achieve- 


ment or outstanding contribution in the field of intelligence relating to national 
security. 

2. Medal of Freedom (Executive Order 9586 as amended by Executive Order 
10336).—Awarded to any person who has performed meritorious act or service 
outside the continental United States which has aided the United States or any 
of its allies in the prosecution of a war against our enemies, or during any period 
of national emergency has furthered the interests of the security of the United 
States or its allies. 


8. Certificate of Merit (Executive Order 9734).—Awarded to civilians with 
meritorious service after December 7, 1941, and in the prosecution of World War 
II for which there was no other suitable recognition. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Thompson, have you any questions? 

Mr. Tuompson. No, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to thank Mr. Perkins very much, and to say that all 
the Members of the Congress who introduced this legislation are very 
grateful for the support of the administration, and your department 
in particular, of this legislation. 

fr. Mercatr. Mr. Perkins, I have a couple of questions, but before 
interrogating you I would like to have unanimous consent that H. R. 
5697 also be printed at the beginning of Mr. Perkins’ testimony, and 
that appropriate note of H. R. 5698 and 5699, with the name of the 
author, but without printing the bill, be made. 

(The information referred to was subsequently included in the 
record, p. 1.) 


1 Although this compilation does not contain military awards generally, this is included 
for the purpose of showing that Lindbergh received an award as a member of the Army 
Air Force Reserve, not as a civilian. 
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Mr. Mercatr. I would like to know whether there is any sugges- 
tion from the administration, Mr. Perkins, that there be a security 
clearance on anyone that has been recommended for such a distin- 
guished civilian award. 

Mr. Perxins. So far as I know, Mr. Chairman, no consideration 
has been given to that at all, and presumably, if that were something 
to be considered, it would be something for the Board, the Dis- 
tinguished Civilian Achievement Board, which is set up in the bill, to 

ut their minds to. Whether or not that should be considered at all 
f would think would be an appropriate matter for study and con- 
sideration by the Distinguished Civilian Achievement Board. 

In other words, I think that Board ought to lay down ground rules 
and be as independent as possible from the executive branch. 

Mr. Mercatr. I agree with you. I, however, would be opposed to 
including in legislation any provision for such a thing as security 
clearance. For example, I noticed that you mentioned Dr. Einstein, 
whose great contribution to the development of physics is recognized 
by everyone, and who certainly should be one of the chief beneficiaries 
of this award. And yet there are certain elements who would chal- 
lenge Dr. Ejinstein’s qualifications to receive an award, because of 
some of his political ideas. 

Or Dr. Oppenheimer, who has made a great contribution, under the 
present security situation would maybe be ineligible for the award, 
in spite of the contribution that he has made. 

I feel as you do, that if it is included, it should be part of the 
ground rules laid down by the Board rather than a part of the legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Perxrns. Yes, sir. The bill does not contain any provision re- 


garding security. 

Mr. Setiae, As I understand it, we do not have an administra- 
tion report on this bill. Isthat correct ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, we do; here it is. 

Mr. Mercatr. We do not have a report on H. R. 6874, but we do 
have a report on the McConnell and like bills. That will be included 
in the record at this time. 

(The report referred to is as follows :) 


Tue LipRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 17, 1955. 
Mr. Frep G. Hussey, 
Chief Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: I acknowledge your letter of June 13, 1955, and comment 
below on H. R. 5755, copies of which you have enclosed. 

It has been the practice of governments at all times and all ages to confer 
awards for achievement. Practice in these matters has varied considerably. A 
study of the history and results of these various practices might be applicable to 
a consideration of H. R. 5755, but I have not undertaken such a study. 

I can, however, comment on one point in which the Library of Congress has 
had some experience. 

Although awards for military achievement have been given for many years by 
the Federal Government, the same has not been the case with respect to civilian 
achievements, and in particular this is true with respect to achievements in mat- 
ters of taste. 

Prior to August 19, 1949, however, the Library of Congress made certain 
awards in areas of achievement where judgments of taste were involved. Spe- 
cifically, it awarded a medal (the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Medal) for 
“eminent service to chamber music,” three purchase prizes for prints exhibited 
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in the annual National Exhibition of Prints conducted under our Joseph and 
Elizabeth Robbins Pennell Fund, and an award (the Bollingen Prize in Poetry) 
for the best book of verse by an American author published during the preceding 
calendar year. 

By vote of the Joint Committee on the Library, August 19, 1949, it was agreed 
that the Library of Congress should abstain from the further giving of any of 
these prizes or awards. 

The circumstances which led to this act are reported in full in the annual re- 
port of the Librarian of Congress for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, pages 
88-94. The precipitating circumstances related to the award of the Bollingen 
Prize in Poetry—an award in the merit of which numerous groups and individ- 
uals did not concur. It is to be noted that the advisory group which recommended 
the award in this instance was composed of distinguished persons, 6 of whom had 
received Pulitzer prizes, 9 of whom had held Guggenheim fellowships, 1 of whom 
had received the Nobel Prize for Literature, and others of whom had received 
various marks of distinction for literary achievement. In other words, the 
advisory committee in this case was a distinguished committee whose recom- 
mendations might have been presumed to have been able to command assent ; but 
the result was otherwise. 

It is apparent in consequence that in matters of taste there may arise diffi- 
culties in the execution of a program such as is suggested in H. R. 5755. While 
most of the subjects enumerated by the bill do not involve matters of esthetic 
judgment, at least two of the subjects do so, namely, “letters” and “arts.” Com- 
menting, therefore, from the very restricted point of view of activities involving 
esthetic judgments, I am inclined to the belief that awards in these areas should 
be left to private organizations, and should not attempt to represent the people 
of the United States as a whole who may be supposed to have very varying views 
in such matters. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. Quincy MumForp, 
Librarian of Congress. 


(H. R. 5755 is as follows :) 


(H. R. 5755, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the conferring of an award to be known as the Medal for 
Distinguished Civilian Achievement 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That it is the purpose of the Congress, by 
providing public recognition for outstanding accomplishments in public affairs, 
social betterment, science, health and medicine, education, letters, arts, law, 
engineering, agriculture, labor, industry, and related fields, to foster those cul- 
tural qualities and innovations essential to the development of a high civilization 
and conducive to the maintenance of peace, which are of paramount importance 
to humanity at all times. 


MEDAL FOR DISTINGUISHED CIVILIAN ACHIEVEMENT 


Sec. 2. There is hereby established the Medal for Distinguished Civilian 
Achievement, with accompanying appurtenances and devices, which the President 
may award to persons recommended to him as provided herein as having distin- 
guished themselves by outstanding accomplishments in the fields listed in 
section 1. 


MEDAL FOR DISTINGUISHED CIVILIAN ACHIEVEMENT BOARD 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established a Medal for Distinguished Civilian 
Achievement Board (hereinafter referred to as the “Board”) to be composed of 
five members to be appointed by the President from among persons of recognized 
competence in the fields listed in section 1. Bach member shall hold office for a 
term of five years, except that (1) any member appointed to fill a vacancy occur- 
ring prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was appointed 
shall be appointed for the remainder of such term, and (2) the terms of the 
members first taking office shall expire as follows: one shall expire with the close 
of the first calendar year which begins after the enactment of this Act, one with 
the close of the second such calendar year, one with the close of the third such 
calendar year, one with the close of the fourth such calendar year, and one with 
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the close of the fifth such calendar year, as designated by the President at the 
time of appointment. The President shall from time to time designate a member 
of the Board to serve as its Chairman. 

(b) The members of the Board, while attending meetings of the Board, shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $50 per diem, and shall be paid travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law (5 U.S. C. 
73b-2) for persons in the Government service employed intermittently. 


DUTIES OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 4. (a) The Board shall recommend to the President citizens of the United 
States who shall in the judgment of the Board have made the most notable con- 
tributions, not necessarily in the year any such recommendation is made, in 
public affairs, social betterment, science, health and medicine, education, letters, 
arts, law, engineering, agriculture, labor, industry, and related fields, to receive 
the Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achievement. In considering potential can- 
didates for awards, the Board shall weight carefully the relative merits of contri- 
butions in the public interest and welfare of great potential effect but not yet 
widely acclaimed, as compared with contributions already well known and 
appreciated. 

(b) The Board is also authorized to make recommendations to the President 
for the conferring of the Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achievement posthu- 
mously upon citizens of the United States in belated recognition of outstanding 
accomplishments during their lives. Persons so honored posthumously shall in- 
clude only those deceased during the previous twenty-five years. 

(c) The Board is also authorized to make recommendations to the President 
for the conferring of the Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achievement upon 
noncitizens who in the estimation of the Board have conspicuously forwarded 
the public welfare in the broader realm of international relations. 

(d) All transactions of the Board with respect to the selection of candidates 
for awards shall be confidential. 

(e) The Board shall select the design of the Medal for Distinguished Civilian 
Achievement and of accompanying appurtenances and devices, and the design 
of a parchment testimonial to accompany the medal, and may contract for the 
designing and making of the medal and the testimonial in such manner as it 
deems advisable. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 5. (a) The chief administrative officer of the Board shall be a secretary 
who shall be appointed by the Chairman with the approval of the Board. The 
secretary shall perform such duties as may be directed by the Board. The 
Board is authorized to appoint, in accordance with the civil-service laws and 
regulations and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, such technical, 
clerical, and other assistants and to make such expenditures, within the limits 
of appropriations available therefor, as may be necessary for conducting its 
business: Provided, That the functions of the Board relating to the processing 
of personnel actions, budgeting, accounting, procurement, and related routine 
management functions shall be performed under the supervision and direction 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare through such facilities of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare as may be designated therefor. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out this Act. 


CONFERRING OF HONORS 


Sec. 6. The President personally, or through a representative designated by 
him, shall confer the Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achievement in a suitable 
ceremony, and shall present at the same time to each person honored an engrossed 
parchment testimonial recording the conferral of the award and the accomplish- 
ment or contributions for which the award is made. In the case of a posthumous 
award, the medal and testimonial shall be presented to a representative of the 
deceased person being honored, to be designated by the Board. 


Mr. Mercaur. Insofar as title IV of H. R. 6874 is concerned, can 


you speak for the Department that you would be in favor of the 
passage of that ? 


Mr. Perxins. Yes, sir; as I have gone over title IV, it appears to 
be identical to the other bills that were referred to in the testimony. 
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So we would state ourselves as unqualifiedly in support of that title. 

Mr. Mercatr. As I understand it, you are going to testify sometime 
later on as to other titles of that bill. 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you for coming up here, Mr. Perkins. And 
thank you, Dr. Brownell. You have made a real contribution and 
we appreciate having had you here. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, we might just 
make a couple of points that are not in the testimony. 

Mr. Mercatr. We would be very glad to have you make them. 

Mr. Perkins. I did not speak specifically to that exhibit A, but 
just glancing over it I think it becomes very apparent how the lack 
of a systematic procedure for awards has resulted in a hodgepodge 
of different types of awards and put the Congress to unnecessary 
special legislation, where, in these cases, it could have been done by 
generalized legislation providing a systematic basis for awards. 

I am thinking particularly of the instance last year of the Irvin 
Berlin award, a much deserved award, but rather clearly, it woul 
seem to me, one which would more properly be a part of a generalized 
awards system, where the Congress was not required to act separately 
and to appropriate the rather substantial amount of funds for the 
striking of a special medal for that occasion. 

I don’t think it would detract at all from the honor that Congress 
wished to bestow on Irving Berlin in that instance if it were a national 
award that could be given to others as well. 

Another point we would like to make, which should have been 
referred to in the testimony, is the fact that there is nothing new about 


the concept of national recognition of ne ay achievements. 
) 


Almost every other major country has awards of one form or another 
which are given to people outside of the military, as well as to those 
in military service. 

I might ask our counsel, Mr. Edelman, just to give us a list of some 
of those that he has fund in his research. 

Could you just mention some of the countries ? 

Mr. ALF. Would you give your full name for the record? 

Mr. Epetman. Milton Rickean. flice of General Counsel, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

As Mr. Perkins has indicated, most foreign powers do have an 
organized system of awards. For example, in Great Britain one of 
the most outstanding awards is the Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire, which is conferred for services rendered to the Empire at 
home or abroad. 

Similarly, in France, the Legion of Honor, which was instituted by 
Napoleon, is a civilian and military order of merit for men and women. 

Tn Bel ium, the Order of the Crown was established to honor those 
people who have distinguished themselves in artistic, literary, or scien- 
tific works, in commercial or industrial activities, or by their devotion 
to works of African civilization. 

In Sweden, there are several types of awards for civilian merit and 
achievement. 

In West Germany, there is a new order of merit, which is given for 
outstanding service to the government. 

In the Netherlands, there are several series of awards for distin- 
guished achievement. 
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Similarly, in many other European and South American countries, 
they have established a system of awards for civilian achievement. 

Mr. Perkins. And we would like perhaps, also, just to quote briefly 
from an article which appeared in the New York Times magazine of 
April 24, 1955, which I am sure the chairman and Mr. Thompson saw. 
[ will just quote one paragraph : 

The American Government rewards brilliant deeds on the field of battle. Why 
should it not also recognize to a greater extent than it does other outstanding 
achievements those of citizens who bring glory to their country and serve civiliza- 
tion by their moral qualities or their work in the cause of peace? 

And the article goes on to mention the history of various types of 
awards and how they are given in other countries. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we would like to say that since the bill has 
been introduced we have had various suggestions as to improving the 
drafting. Just for example, in section 1 of the bill, there is a list of 
areas for outstanding accomplishment, such as public affairs, social 
betterment, science, health and medicine, education, letters, arts, law, 
engineering, agriculture, labor, industry, and related fields. 

One suggestion is that that could be perhaps better treated under 
a single inclusive phrase, such as “public recognition for exceptional 
achievements of eduring value to the Nation or to the peoples of the 
world.” I think there is a considerable amount of merit in that sort 
of generalized language, rather than trying to list each of the indi- 
vidual areas. 

Mr. Mercaur. Those are words of exclusion, and we might inadver- 
tently leave out some area that we would like to recognize. 

Mr. Perkins. That is right. And there are other possible improve- 
ments of phraseology that if and when the subcommittee wishes to get 
into more detail, we would be glad to help out in redrafting. 

Mr. Mercatr. Have you a list of suggestions there as to changes 
and amendments ¢ 

Mr. Perkins. Wecould prepare one and submit it to you. 

Mr. Mercatr. Would you prepare one for the benefit of the subcom- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you. 

(The information referred to will be available for study when 
furnished. ) 

Mr. Meroatr. Mr. Thompson ¢ 

Mr. Tompson. Mr. Perkins, since I introduced the first bill on this 
subject in April, I have had some inquiries both about it and other leg- 
islation, expressing some worry about the possibility of politics enter- 
ing into the picture for the consideration of those to receive awards. 

Do you see any danger of this becoming a political thing in any way? 

Mr. Perkins. I don’t. I think that the creation of the five-man 
independent board is the protection against that. Each member would 
hold —" for a term of 5 years, and I think that that provides a safe- 
guard. 

I would like to ask Dr. Brownell if he would like to amplify that. 

Dr. Brownew. I would be glad to comment. 

That objection has been raised in reference to the awarding of 
academic recognition; not necessarily the politics of it, although in 
our public institutions, where the question has been raised about 
honorary degrees, that has come up, I think the answer is that there 
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is always the danger that any kind of an award may be granted on 
the basis of pressures rather than on the basis of merit. ‘Therefore, 
you have to set up some kind of an administrative plan to insure fair- 
ness and consistency in the award. 

And then you have to accept the fact that by and large the award 
will be significant only to the extent that it is fairly administered. 

I think the motivations of this bill, which call for this five-man 
independent commission, come about as close to safeguarding against 
the use of pressures, undesirable pressures, for the award for dis- 
tinguished achievement, as you can get. I think it is probably more 
of a safeguard than you would get by having the Congress generally 
grant awards at such time as there may be an emotional appeal for 
an award from time to time. 

And I might say, in looking at the bill, we tried to analyze what 
were the desirable criteria for such a bill. And we recognize, first, 
that it is important to have balance in the recognition of contributions 
to society ; secondly, it is desirable to have inclusiveness of the various 
categories of achievement that are important to society; and, third, 
it is important to have a plan that insures fairness and consistency in 
the award, which I think is provided. And in the fourth place, it is 
desirable to have simplicity in.the plan. 

As soon as you try to write into the bill too many conditions, you 
tend to make it less flexible in terms of the changing conditions that 
may arise. The fact that people will say it is difficult to administer 
a bill in my judgment is no sound reason for not attempting to provide 
for a bill if the bill is worthwhile, and we think this bill is. 

Mr. THomeson. My feeling was about the same as yours. I am 
glad that we share that. And I am also glad to hear that in your 
testimony Dr. Einstein has been mentioned, because there will be ques- 
tions from time to time about posthumous awards. Unfortunately, 
the Nation had no such thing at the time of that great man’s life. 

I do think this, that as the chairman stated, there is always the 
possibility of groups objecting, particularly im. the case of Dr. Ein- 
stein, who happened to be a constituent and friend of mine, to an 
award posthumously or any other way to Dr. Einstein because of 
certain political utterances. 

In one case, he advised an individual or a group not to testify on 
their past political affiliations. None of those things, in my opinion, 
however, could possibly alter the fact that Dr. Einstein would be by 
any standards deserving of an award for his contributions to the 
world. And I am ow that you feel the way we do about it. 

Mr. Perxrns. If Mr. Thompson will take it in the whimsical spirit 
in which offered, with reference to your earlier question, I might 
point out that under B-3 of exhibit A is a listing of the medal for 
distinguished public service given to Alben Barkley in 1949 by the 
Congress as a whole. 

I think Dr. Brownell’s point is pertinent that the five-man board 
is certainly at least no more susceptible than the right of Congress 
as a whole to give awards. 

Mr. Tompson. I . 

Mr. Perris. And I think here is an example of an award more 
than well deserved. But it is also a case of what one might conceivably 
attack as political if one were so minded. I do not think we can ever 
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be absolutely free from it. But I think that the five-man board does 
help to provide as much protection as possible. 

Mr. THompson. I agree. And I would not be surprised if a five- 
man board selected from anywhere, without any thought to their 
political persuasion, awarded Mr. Barkley one of the new ones. 

Dr. BrowNeLL. Mr. Chairman, may I make one more comment? 
It relates to this question of the awards of individuals for specific 
contributions and their overall general activities. 

It isa problem that schools face very frequently when it is a question 
of whether or not an award shall be made to an individual, we will 
say, for outstanding athletic achievement or outstanding scholarship, 
or outstanding achievement in some other area. 

Some, in the school, say that no achievement of that sort should be 
recognized ualess the individual has also been a good citizen of the 
school. Under those conditions, you have a question to resolve in terms 
of policy as to whether you are going to recognize achievement on 
the basis of achievement only or achievement plus the general conduct 
of the individual in school. 

And you will find some schools that have ruled in one way and some 
in another, 

I assume that this board, when it rules on the question of outstanding 
achievement, will have to consider whether the award will be on the 
basis of outstanding achievement, we well say, in physics, or in some 
area of the fine arts, or in education, or whatever it may be, in reference 
to the individual’s total conduct as a citizen, or whether it is going to 
be purely on the basis of the outstanding achievement in that area. 

f hat y think, is a very important question that they will have to 
consider. But I think it can only be resolved in terms of a policy that 
will be finally determined, as to how these achievements shall be 
recognized. 

r. Metcatr. But Dr. Brownell, probably such a policy would have 
to be very, very ey stated and would vary under the individual 
circumstances, policy that was applied to one man might not be 
applicable to another at all. So, even regulations by the board would 
probably not be as good as just consideration of the overall circum- 
ec with respect to each individual who was considered for an 
award. 

Dr. Brownetu. I think, as I read the bill, the purpose is to recog- 
nize achievement in an area, and not to try to bring in the other, whic 
would be a very, very difficult thing to do, and I think might tend to 
defeat the overall purpose of the award. 

But I call it to your attention as a policy problem that does have to 
be faced up to in this, just the same as it does in any school. 

Mr. Mercatr, I am glad to hear you say that, as to facing up to the 
problem and ing the recommendations, because we, too, recog- 
nize that it is a problem on which we will have to have some policy 
in our report. 

Do you have any question, Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruopes. I want to compliment Mr. Perkins and Dr. Brownell 
on the fine statement they have made and Sempnnent the gentleman 
from New Jersey for introducing this bill, which I think is a very 
fine bill and one which deserves our utmost consideration. 

_ Mr. Perkins, would it be your thought that this award would be 
in one category? In other words, many times, of course, accomplish- 
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ments are great, but perhaps not as great as other accomplishments. 

In other words, there are degrees of attainment which perhaps 
should be recognized in an award like this. We have, for example, 
our Bronze Star and our Silver Star for degrees of valor. 

I am wondering if it is your thought that this program at some 
time should be expanded to include degrees of attainment. 

Mr. Perkins. We have no firm recommendation on that. There 
is certainly a great deal of merit in that suggestion. I think it is 
really a question as to whether or not the Congress would wish to first 
enact this bill and then consider a broader one, which would have 
greater flexibility, and have degrees, or whether you would want to 
consider putting it right into this particular proposal. 

A few of our existing military awards do have different degrees; 
as you point out, the Legion of Merit, 4 degrees, to members of the 
armed forces of friendly nations, and a Medal of Freedom in 4 degrees 
to United States citizens, and, of course, the Bronze Star and others. 

And I might also point out that many awards of foreign govern- 
ments provide for different grades of the awards. 

For example, in Belgium, the Order of the Crown of Belgium was 
instituted in five classes, to honor those who have distinguished them- 
selves in artistic, literary, or scientific works, in commercial or indus- 
trial activities, or by devotion to the works of African civilization. 

And in France, the Legion of Honor, which was instituted by 
Napoleon, has five classes of the award. 

In Great Britain, the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire, 
which has been referred to, is in five classes, for men and women, and 
is conferred for services rendered to the Empire at home and abroad, 
and there are both military and civilian divisions. 

I think that some of the arguments in favor of having different 

ades or classes center around the point that it would meet a need 

or some distinction between the different types of achievement which 
one might wish to recognize. 

For example, there might be an achievement which requires a high 
degree of intellect that one would want to put in a different class 
from one which represents a high degree of moral courage or some 
relatively more common skill or quality which is exemplified in a 
high degree. 

Secondly, it would make the medal more flexible and hence arguably 
more useful. It would make the award more flexible, and it might 
tend to avoid the creation of a lot of different awards. I think that 
housing them under one general heading so that you do not get lots 
of different, scattered types of awards does have considerable merit. 

Some of the arguments against it are pointed toward the issue that 
different grades, by increasing the number of awards given and by 
broadening the types of achievement covered, might conceivably be 
deemed to have some cheapening effect on the award. 

In other words, I think that the value of.the award, the, prestige 
value, depends first on.the small number that you give and second, the 
quality of achievement recognized. And when you increase grades to 
cover many more awards and many more degrees of quality of achieve- 
ment, it conceivably could cheapen it a little bit. 

Another consideration is that perhaps the mechanism of the five- 
man board would not be as necessary for some of the lower degrees 
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of award. And another possible consideration is that Congress might 
want to consider, as I have already indicated, creating one award for 
highest achievement, and then a separate one which would have a num- 
ber of classes. 

After weighing all these considerations, we did not have any firm 
recommendation to give the Congress. We can see enough arguments 
on both sides so that we would have no objection either to the approach 
of amending this bill to put in classes or, at some later date, to create 
something separate. 

Mr. Ruoprs. Of course, one alternative would be to allow distin- 
guished civilian achievement in the field of arts and another in the 
field of science, and so forth; in other words, to break the award down 
by classes of achievement within certain fields. 

Mr. Perkins. Yet, that might get a little more difficult, I think, in 
terms of compartmentalizing and giving nomenclature to things that 
may cut across many lines. 

The name Archibald MacLeish comes to my mind, whose talents 
may run across fields of poetry, history and a few other things. I 
don’t know. Conceivably, recognizing an individual, you may find 
that qualities cut across certain lines. 

Mr. Ruopes. Would it be your thought that this award would be 
given for achievements over a long period of time, or for, say, one-shot 
achievements, more or less? You mentioned Archibald McLeish. 

While Dr. Salk has been prominent for many years, of course his 
latest achievement overshadows anything which he has done previously. 
Would it be your thought that this distinguished civilian achievement 
recognition should go to somebody like MacLeish, who has been promi- 
nent over a long period of time, or would, say, Dr. Salk be eligible for 
it? 

Mr. Perrys. I think it should be either. I think there could be 
many different types of achievement, and some might be ones where 
the public manifestation of the achievement would be within a rather 
brief period, such as in the case of Dr. Salk; whereas another could 
be over a considerable period of time. I don’t think any distinction 
should be made on that basis. 

Mr. Mercatr. Have you anything to comment, Dr. Brownell? 

Dr. Browneu. I would just remark once more that experience in 
the matter of awards in the scholastic field would indicate the un- 
desirability of trying to refine into too many categories and spell out 
what achievements should be provided. When you try to spin it too 
fine, you run into many more difficulties than if you have your general 
policy, with a good board to provide the administration. 

Mr, Mercaur. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the sub- 
committee, : 

Mr. Mercatr. The next witness is Mr. Russell L. Riley, Director of 
the International Educational Exchange Service of the Department 
of State. 

As I understand it, Mr. Riley, you are going to testify to the 
cultural interchange portion of the bill. 
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STATEMENT OF RUSSELL L. RILEY, DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE, STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Rixey. Yes, sir; I would like to be permitted to do that. 

Mr. Mercartr. Will you give your full name and proceed ? 

Mr. Ritry. Russell L. Riley, Director, International Educational 
Exchange Service, Department of State. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to 
appear before this committee to discuss any move to encourage and 
support projects dealing with the arts, our cultural advancements and 
artistic achievements, and our great heritage in the field of sports 
and especially our athletic achievements in the field of sportsmanlike 
attitude on the part of the participants. 

Artistic and cultural endeavors, as well as athletic accomplishments, 
represent a common language which can be understood by all peoples 
without benefit of a third party for an interpreter. 

The devotion to the arts by the artists, whether they be creative or 
performing artists, the devotion to playing the game fairly by the 
athlete, whether he be the amateur or the professional, whether he 
be the individual athlete or a member of a team—these displays of 
devotion which cause the individuals to study, practice, and, in fact, 
spur them forward to excel, represent a display of personal human 
endeavor which can be understood by the most humble and inept of 
us, whether we be American or foreign. 

The achievements, the works, the performances, the prowess of 
the individual in the fields of the arts and the sports represent the 
highest human attainments. 

These accomplishments are not materialistic. They are not mecha- 
nized. They are absolutely personalized. They represent the very 
heart, soul, and body of the person who presents them. 

In reviewing this bill, H. R. 6874, I quite agree the Federal Gov- 
ernment must do all within its power to encourage the advancement 
and recognition of cultural and athletic activities. We certainly 
must make an effort to understand something of the cultures of other 

eoples. 

Further mutual understanding among peoples of the world in these 
fields which represent a common international language will do much 
to disabuse the minds of people everywhere of hatreds, suspicions, and 
misconceptions of others, which are currently being so widely culti- 
vated by the efforts of international communism which are attempting 
to create a chaos in which godless communism can be nurtured an 
rooted. 

Our country is rich in its cultural, artistic and athletic accomplish- 
ments. We are not cultural barbarians, as the Communists would 
lead others to believe. 

The cultural relations aspect of our international affairs program 
represents a tool of diplomacy which can be understood in all ele- 
ments of the populations in the host countries without fear of misin- 
terpretation or suspicion. 

As Director of International Educational Exchange Service of the 
Department of State, I wish to testify mainly on title I, called Devel- 
opment of Cultural Programs and Projects Involving the Interchange 
of Creative and Performing Artists and Athletes with Other 
Countries. 
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The exchange activities of the type authorized by this title are now 
conducted by the Department of State in connection with its interna- 
tional educational exchange program, under authority of Public Law 
402, 80th Congress, the International Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948, otherwise known as the Smith-Mundt Act. 

Also, there are many people ee for study and teaching pur- 
poses in the skills of the arts and athletics under authority of Public 
Law 584, 79th Congress, otherwise known as the Fulbright Act. 

The limiting factor in these fields, as well as other fields, under both 
of these acts, 1s that of inadequate annual appropriations to carry out 
ull needed aspects of the international exchange of persons program. 

However, during fiscal year 1955, just ended, these phases of the ed- 
cational exchange program have been somewhat intensified by the 
appropriation during this past session of Congress to the President 

of “an emergency fund for international affairs,” Public Law 633. 
About $214 million of this fund was made available to the Depart- 
ment of State for increased cultural and athletic exchange activities. 

To date, about one-third of the projects to be partially financed 
by that special emergency fund have been completed, and with very 
marked success. 

Title I of H. R. 6874, which provides for this type of interchange, 
therefore, does not authorize any activities beyond those already au- 
thorized by existing legislation. 

However, if the Congress, within its legislative discretion, should 
decide to enact title I, it is suggested that section 102 (c), lines 5 to 8, 
on page 6, be deleted; also section 308 on page 24 could be deleted. 
‘These two sections deal with the advice and consultation of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange with the Com- 
mission to be set up under title IIT of this bill. 

The United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, 
which is a Presidentially appointed body confirmed by the Senate, 
now advises the Secretary of Beate on programs of the same type cov- 
ered by title I, which are already authorized by the International 
Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948. 

It is not believed that the mandatory requirement for consultation 
with the proposed Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts would 
be constructive. 

Also, in section 105 (2), line 24, on page 6, it is suggested that the 
words “or such other channels as may be” be inserted after the word 
“channels,” so that this subsection would then read as follows: 

(2) funds appropriated hereunder shall be used in underwriting the costs of 
selected professional and amateur performances through normal channels, or 
such other channels as may be developed for the purposes of this title. 

Mr. THomeson, Would you eliminate the word “commercial” ? 
Mr. Riney. Yes, sir; that would be satisfactory. The idea there, 
ir, 1s to insure that to the maximum extent, normal channels be used, 

and not that especially developed channels be used except where ab- 
solutely necessary. We would like to have this business operate as 
orn as possible, through normal channels. We think that is 
“esirapdie, 

Mr. THomprson. Would you restate your language? I missed that. 

Mr. Rizxy. On line 24, after the word “channels,” add these words, 
“or such other channels as may be.” 
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Mr. Granam. Strike out “commercial”? 


Mr. Ruy. It would be satisfactory to the Department to strike out 
“commercial.” 


Mr. THompson. When you read it, you eliminated it. 
Mr. River. I just made a mistake. I am sorry. 
We had given no special attention to the words “commercial chan- 


nels.” In retrospect, I believe that it might be all right to use the 
word “private” instead of “commercial.” 


I would like, in closing, to say this: That before the committee rec- 
ommends the enactment of H. R. 6874, I respectfully suggest that 


serious consideration be given to H. R. 5756, which was introduced 
in April of this year. 


(H. R. 5756 is as follows :) 


[H. R. 5756, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress hereby finds and declares 
it to be the policy of the Congress in enacting this Act— 

(a) that the growth and flourishing of the arts depend upon freedom, 
imagination, and individual initiative ; 

(b) that the encouragement of creative activity in the performance and 
practice of the arts, and of a wide-spread participation in and appreciation 
of the arts, is essential to the general welfare and the national interest: 
and 

(c) that the encouragement of the arts, while primarily a matter for 
private and local initiative, is an appropriate matter of concern to the 
United States Government. 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts (hereinafter in 
this Act referred to as the “Commission”). The Commission shall be composed 
of twenty-one members appointed by the President, from among private citizens 
of the United States who are widely recognized for their knowledge of or exper- 
ience in, or for their profound interest in, one or more of the arts. Members 
of the Commission shall serve at the pleasure of the President. The Commis- 
sion shall meet at the call of the Chairman or the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (herein referred to as the “Secretary”), but not less often than 
twice each calendar year. The President shall from time to time designate a 
member of the Commission to be Chairman. 

(b) The Commission shall have an executive secretary who shall be appointed 
by the Secretary after consultation with the Commission. Within the limits of 
appropriations available therefor, the Secretary shall also provide the Com- 
mission, its executive secretary, and members of its special committees, neces- 
sary secretarial, clerical, and other staff assistance. 

Sec. 3. The Commission shall undertake studies of, and make recommenda- 
tions relating to, appropriate methods, consistent with the policies set forth in 
section 1, for encouragement of creative activity in the performance and prac- 
tice of the arts and of participation in and appreciation of the arts. Such 
studies shall be conducted by special committees of persons, expert in the field 
of art involved, appointed by the Secretary after consultation with the Com- 
mission. After considering reports on these studies, the Commission shall 
make recommendations in writing to the Secretary. In the selection of sub- 
jects to be studied and in the formulation of recommendations, the Commission 
may obtain the advice of any interested and qualified persons and organiza- 
tions. 

Sec. 4. Members of the Commission and members of special committees ap- 
pointed pursuant to section 3, while attending meetings of the Commission or 
while engaged in the conduct of studies hereunder, shall receive compensation 
at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding $50 per diem, and shall 
be paid travel expenses, including perdiem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
by law (5 U. 8. C. 734-2) for persons in the Government service employed inter- 
mittently. 
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Sec. 5. (a) Any member of the Commission or of a special committee, ap- 
pointed under this Act, and any other person appointed, employed, or utilized 
in an advisory or consultative capacity under this Act is hereby exempted, with 
respect to such appointment, employment, or utilization, from the operation of 
sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, except as 
otherwise specified in subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) (1) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall not 
extend to the following acts performed as an officer or employee of the United 
States by any person so appointed, employed, or utilized: (A) The negotiation 
or execution of, or (B) the making of any recommendation with respect to, or 
(C) the taking of any other action with respect to, any individual contract or 
other arrangement under this Act with the private employer of such person or 
any corporation, joint stock company, association, firm, partnership, or other 
business entity in the pecuniary profits or contracts of which such person has 
any direct or indirect interest. 

(2) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall, during 
the period of such appointment, employment, or utilization and the further 
period of two years after the termination thereof, not extend to the prosecution 
or participation in the prosecution by any person so appointed, employed, or 
utilized, of any claim against the Government involving any individual con- 
tract or other arrangement entered into pursuant to this Act concerning which 
the appointee had any responsibility during the period of such appointment, 
employment, or utilization. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
this Act, including expenses of professional, clerical, and stenographic assist- 
ance. Such appropriations shall be available for services as authorized by 
section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a). 


— 


Sec. 7. This Act shall not be deered to invalidate any provision in any Act 
of Congress or Executive order vesting authority in the Commission of Fine 
Arts. 

Mr. Ritey. H. R. 5756 provides for the Presidential appointment of 
a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts for the purpose of study- 
ing the entire field of the arts and filing a report. 

If the results of such a study were available to menibers of the 
executive branch, we would be in a much better position to testify as 
to the merits of such legislation as tceinimatigde’ itn H. R. 6874. 

However, I notice that title IV of this bill, 6874, also provides for 
a similar type of commission. It is our feeling, on the other hand, 
that it might be more desirable to have this Commission appointed, 
or a similar commission, which could make a detailed study of this 
entire field before definite legislation is passed. 

Mr. THompson. You meant to say title III, I think. You said 
title IV. 

Mr. Rirey. Title ITT, that is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. Without objection, H. R. 5756 will be printed in 
the record at the point when it was first mentioned by Mr. Riley. Does 
that complete your statement, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. Any questions, Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. THompson. No. I wish to thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruopes, Mr. Riley, as to title I, what are we really trying to 
accomplish by this particular title? What is the underlying phi- 
losophy of title I, as you understand it ? 

Mr. Rizey. To encourage the international interchange of people 
in the arts and athletics. 

Mr. Ruopes. Say, for instance, would the participation in the 
Olympic games come under a field of endeavor such as we contem- 
plate by title I ? 
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Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir; to the extent that the Federal Government 
would participate financially or from a facilitative standpoint; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Ruopgs. Is it your thought that we should get into this field 
largely through the encouragement and aid to existing agencies and 
private groups, rather than by a Federal program ? 

Mr. Rizey. Yes, sir; that is my recommendation. That is true in 
all types of exchange programs. The Federal Government should 
be in it only to the extent that it is politically necessary that they 
should be in it. And to the extent that they are in it, they should use 
private organizations, private groups, to the very maximum. 

Mr. Ruopes. In your opinion, are we as a nation falling behind in 
this particular line of endeavor, as compared to other nations on ihe 
planet? 

Mr. Ritey. That is a difficult question to answer, Mr. Rhodes. We 
are not doing as much as we should. But whether or not we are falling 
behind is quite another question. 

I am positive that the Russians are spending much more on inter- 
national exchanges of all kinds. At the same time, I could not call 
their program an exchange program. It is a Cook’s tour, a guided 
tour type of thing. I would not underestimate its effectiveness. I 
think it is effective in some quarters. But certainly, if they were 
handling it on a freer basis, if they were letting the people come and 
go as they desired, to visit the places they want to visit, and have the 
freedom that our foreign guests have when they are in this country, 
I am sure their program would be more effective. 

Mr. Ruopes. Do you think there is any possibility that this program 
could be stepped up through private agencies ? 

Mr. Rirey. It is being stepped up. The private agencies in all 
uy * 3 of the exchange program are playing a greater part each year. 

Towever, in my dealings with private groups, I find that they feel 
that the small amount that the Government is doing is an assistance 
to them, because it is filling some of the gaps. We are giving them 
advice and assistance, and of course they are giving us very much 
help in our program. 

Mr. Ruopes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Metcatr. Mr. Riley, you commented on title I and on title ITT. 
Do you have comment to make on title IT of H. R.6874? That relates 
to grants to the States to help them develop cultural programs and 
projects, 

Mr. River. I have no official comment to make. I will make a 
personal comment, Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted to do so. 

I would make a guess that we should look at the Federal aspect. and 
get some experience on the Federal aspect before we get into the State- 
by-State aspect of it. I have not made a careful study of title TJ, 
I must say. 

Mr. Mercarr. In view of your response to the questions directed to 
you by Mr. Rhodes, it is your opinion that we should exhaust every 
private means before we make any Federal grants to the States to 
carry out such a program ? 

Mr. Rizr. Yes, sir. That is my feeling on every type of Federal 
activity, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. I think that isall. 
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Thank you very much, Mr. Riley. We have enjoyed your testimony. 

Mr. Leo Shull ¢ 

Is Dr. Bronk here? 

Is Mr. Hearst here ? 

The committee will be in recess for a few minutes, until I check 
with the clerk as to the next witness. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Goodrich has asked to appear this afternoon, and 
the other witnesses are not here; so the committee will be in recess 
until 3 o’clock this afternoon, or as soon after the suspension as we can 
make it. 


(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 3 p.m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The hearing was resumed at 3 p. m., upon expiration of the recess. 

Mr. Mercatr. The committee will be in order. 

The gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. TuHomprson. Mr, Chairman, there is a statement of mine which 
I would like to put in the record at this point. I will not read it. 

Mr. Mercaur. Without objection, the reporter will insert Mr. 
Thompson’s statement at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon, FRANK THOMPSON, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE State oF New JERSEY 


For almost a century, since 1861 in fact, the Congress of the United States has 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor to those members of the Armed 
Forces who have shown the highest expressions of courage on the battlefield in 
behalf of their country and their fellow soldiers. Very justly, the conferral of 
such a medal has drawn upon the recipient the esteem of all citizens. My pro- 
posal is to confer a medal, similar in distinction, upon citizens who have made 
outstanding contributions to the civilian well-being of our country. This pro- 
posal is incorporated in H. R. 6874 and the medal is termed the “Medal for Dis- 
tinguished Civilian Achievement.” This type of medal is long overdue. The 
greatness of our country has a two-fold base, the glory of its military exploits, 
and the magnificent contributions of all citizens to its civil well-being which in a 
little over 150 years has transformed it from an agricultural Nation, practically 
isolated from the rest of the world, into the greatest industrial Nation on earth, 
one bearing a leading role in the spheres of arts, science, law, education, tech- 
nology, and international intercourse. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, no mean psychologist, recognized the “unity” of the civil 
and military in a nation, when, in proposing the establishment of the famous 
French Legion of Honor as an award for both civil and military accomplish- 
ments, he said : 

We are 30 million men brought together by education, property, and com- 
merce; three or four hundred thousand soldiers are nothing compared with this 
mass. The soldiers are but the sons of the citizens. The army is the nation. 
If we were to distinguish between soldiers and civilians, we would be establishing 
two orders, whereas there is but one nation; and if we were to award honors to 
soldiers only, this preference would be an injustice and the nation would no 
longer be anything.” 

Our great country, the United States of America, has always lived within the 
nexus of a civilian concept of history. Our soldiers were always citizens be- 
fore they were soldiers; they return to full citizen status when their military 
service is accomplished. Yet, today, the only systematic recognition the Nation 
gives those who serve it well is the sphere of military valor. We are, however, 
a single Nation. Our greatness is based on the contributions of those in civilian 
status as well as those in military staus. A proper recognition of the contribu- 
tions of those citizens is what I propose. 
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In order better to accord this recognition where it is due, my bill, H. R. 6874, 
systematizes the choice of recipients of the Medal for Distinguished Civilian 
Achievement and makes the medal an act of recognition by the Government 
itself of the extraordinary contributions of the citizen. H. R. 6874 sets up a 
Medal for Distinguished Achievement Board composed of 15 members appointed 
by the President for terms of 5 years who shall recommend to the President 
citizens of the United States, both living and dead, for reception of the Medal 
for Distinguished Civilian Achievement. The citation shall be conferred by 
the President for accomplishments in fields of public affairs, social betterment, 
science, health and medicine, education, letters, arts, law, engineering, agri- 
culture, labor, industry and other related activities. The Board may also 
recommend noncitizens who, in their estimation, have conspicuously forwarded 
the public welfare in the broader realm of international relations. The con- 
ferral of the medal shall be ceremonious and conducted by the President or a 
representative designated by him. 


UNITED STATES PRECEDENTS 


Since the act of March 3, 1805, the Congress of the United States has voted 
its thanks, or that of the people of the United States whom it represents, to a 
variety of people for a variety of reasons. From 1805 to 1864, all of these votes 
of thanks went to military personnel for various heroic exploits in the War of 
1812, the Mexican War, and the Civil War. The act of January 28, 1864, was 
to the civilian Cornelius Vanderbilt for the gift of the steamship Vanderbilt. 
Increasingly after that the Congress voted its thanks to civilians, both citi- 
zens of the United States or of other countries, for their services or gifts to 
the United States. The larger number of these acts was for heroic civilian 
rescues at sea; some for gifts of statues or money to the United States for 
special purposes. The Congress has also provided for the presentation of 
medals to persons not in military service, the first of which was passed March 
3, 1857, in order to reward Dr. Kane, his officers and men, by expressing the 
high estimation in which Congress held their respective merits and services, 
chiefly in Arctie explorations. One of the latest of these medals was author- 
ized by act of Congress of July 16, 1954, which provided that the President 
should present a gold medal to Irving Berlin for his many patriotic songs, 
including God Bless America. All of these acts authorizing the conferring of 
medals to civilians, with the exception of the act of December 14, 1927, author- 
ing a “medal of honor” in the name of Congress to be given Charles A. Lind- 
bergh for his nonstop flight from New York to Paris, have either been for 
medals of lesser esteem than a medal of honor, or have specifically stated that 
such medal should not be given in the name of Congress. This provision was 
to preclude confusion with the Congressional Medals of Honor given to mili- 
tary personnel for risk of life in behalf of the common welfare. There are 
also a number of awards made by the Government for distinguished public 
service but these are made only to Federal officers and employees. No special 
recognition is given by the Government to other types of civilian services. 

All these previous awards would be stabilized and consolidated in the Medal 
for Distinctive Civilian Achievement and would give their recipients an equiva- 
lent to the Medal of Honor and put them on a par with the citizens of many for- 
eign countries who have received the grateful tribute of their respective nations, 
and have, in the eyes of the world, an international distinction consequent thereto. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


In Great Britain, the conferring of honors represents the approval of the Crown 
(as representative of all subjects and members of the Kingdom and the Common- 
wealth) upon the actions or contributions of the person so honored. The system 
of honors is extensive and complex, and may roughly be said to embrace the fol- 
lowing classes—titles of peerage, orders of chivalry, knighthood, and other awards 
and medals. The creation of peerages is a prerogative of the Crown from the 
earliest times and continues to be exercised to this day. The orders of chivalry 
have usually been specially created and eventually confirmed by statute. Knight- 
hoods are a lesser exercise of the prerogative of creating titles. Other awards and 
medals have been provided for by statute or by royal creation. So far as the 
person receiving such honors is concerned the lines may cross and recross, as for 
instance, an order of chivalry may be conferred upon someone who is already a 
peer, or someone may become a knight by reason of membership in such order 
of chivalry. 
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The Queen makes known her nomination to these honors in her birthday and 
New Year’s lists. Many of the persons receiving the honors are recommended by 
the Prime Minister who has the right to nominate recipients, principally from 
among those who have served in the Government under him; others are recom- 
mended by.the Privy Council; and others are the Crown’s own choice for recog- 
nition of services rendered to the nation and the Crown. 

The only limitation on the conferral of a peerage for outstanding political pub- 
lic service, is that the recipient no longer may sit in Commons. It is said of Sir 
Winston Churchill that he has consistently refused to accept a dukedom, the first 
that would have been created since that of Westminster in 1874, because he would 
thereby lose his right to sit in Commons, 

Instead, he has been made a member of one of the most exclusive of the Orders 
of Knighthood among the Orders of Chivalry, that of the Order of the Garter. 
There are approximately 10 Orders of Knighthood among the Orders of Chivalry. 
to 7 of which new members are nominated from time to time. In order of prec- 
edence, and with some note on the types of persons who have received these honors, 
these seven are: The Most Noble Order of the Garter, founded in 1348 and limited 
to 25 members of which the Queen is the head and to which, with a few impor- 
tant exceptions, only the highest peers of the realm are nominated. Over the 
last 50 years, four commoners have been made members, two of whom afterward 
accepted peerages. They were A. J. Balfour, Austen Chamberlain, Stanley Bald- 
win, and Winston Churchill. The Most Ancient and Most Noble Order of the This- 
tle, founded in 1687 by the King of Scotland, and restricted to the sovereign and 
16 Scottish knights of high rank. The Most Illustrious Order of St. Patrick, 
founded in 1783 and last given in 1922. The Most Honorable Order of the Bath 
founded in 1725. In 1815 it was revised to admit three classes, Knights Grand 
Crass, Knights Commanders, and Knights Companions and divided into two types, 
the Military and Civil orders. The Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, founded in 1818 and again containing three classes. The Royal Vic- 
torian Order, founded in 1896 to reward important and personal services to the 
Crown. It contains five classes. And last, but not least, one of the best known, 
the Order of the British Empire, founded in 1917, which has five classes and was 
the first to admit women. 

In addition to these there are orders of distinction which give no title nor order 
of precedence to the recipient. One is the Order of Merit, founded in 1902, and 
limited to 24 persons who have shown distinction in art, literature, science, or 
military activities. It has both civil and military classes and numbers among 
its members Winston Churchill, Augustus John, and Walter de la Mare. The 
Order of Companions of Honor was founded in 1917 and is limited to 65 mem- 
bers and is open to both sexes. It includes such people as Somerset Maugham 
and Lady Nancy Astor. 

Together with the above, the Queen has at her command a great many other 
medals and marks of recognition. In her honors list she is able very easily to 
render recognition for a multipilicity of services. And Great Britain is very 
cognizant of the contributions. of all its citizens. All glory accorded to the 
citizens redounds to the greater glory of the nation. This, strangely, if we view 
the situation carefully, is particularly true of civilian accomplishments, repre- 
senting the humbler virtues of fidelity to duty or creative inspiration in the arts, 
all done under the impetus of civic duty, or necessity for expression, rather than 
under the highly charged stimulus of civic danger. Hence, liberal awards are 
made for civil services of all classes—outstanding work in art or literature which 
expressed the spirit of the nation ; fidelity to the position in which one serves the 
nation; or long continued and honorable political service to the nation. 


FRANCE 


The primary decoration in France is the Legion of Honor, founded by Napoleon 
in 1802. It always takes the place of precedence over all other French decora- 
tions which are considerable in number. Those immediately following the Legion 
of Honor in order of precedence are medals specifically for military valor and 
after them follow medals given in recognition for outstanding maritime, agricul- 
tural, social, educational, and other services. 

It is stated that the preeminence of the Legion of Honor does not derive solely 
from its great history and the high place which all laws and customs accord it, 
but rather from the unique concept which constitutes one of the foundations of 
its institution : that its cross is awarded without distinction between military and 
civil accomplishments. 
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There are five grades and dignities in the Legion of Honor. Nomination must 
be made to the first grade, and thereafter, promotions to the other grades are 
provided for on basis both of tenure and further important service. One other 
unique characteristic of the Legion of Honor is that it is awarded not only to 
individuals but to groups of individuals, such as regiments, cities, and so forth. 

The Legion of Honor is also bestowed on those who are not citizens of France, 
for any of the reasons for which natives of France may receive the decoration. 
However, there are two major differences. As stated in the rules, “Strangers are 
admitted but not received.” This implies that they receive the decoration, but 
it is not formally conferred by the chancellor of the legion or the Chief of State, 
and they do not take the oath taken by the citizen members of the legion. Fur- 
thermore, noncitizens may be nominated to any grade of the legion, and their 
number is not fixed, as is the number of French citizens who may be made mem- 
bers of the legion. A noncitizen becomes entitled to the honor from the date of 
publication of his citation in the Journal Officiel and the Bulletin des Lois. 

All wearers of the Legion of Honor, whether native or foreign, who are at 
the time wearing their decoration in a form other than the boutonniere, are 
entitled to full military recognition. Daughters of members of the Legion of 
Honor who have died are entitled to an education, either on full scholarship 
or part scholarship, in a special school maintained by the Government for their 
education. And all members of the Legion of Honor, whether civil or military, 
are entitled to military rites at their funerals. 

The Legion of Honor is bound by very close and emotional ties to the French 
state. Its whole spirit is embodied in its motto, “Honor and Country,” and its 
members constitute a guard of honor for the nation composed of its most dis- 
tinguished citizens. Noncitizens who become members are given the feeling of 
a singular recognition for their accomplishments, usually activities closely 
related to the welfare of France or the promotion of its cultural glory abroad, 
by admission to comradeship with the most honored citizens of the country which 
has recognized them. 

THE NOBEL PRIZES 


Few awards have awakened such worldwide respect as the series of awards 
provided for in the will of Alfred Nobel in the fields of physics, chemistry, 
physiology and medicine, literature, and peace, and administered under the aegis 
of the Governments of Sweden and Norway, so that they have a quasi-govern- 
mental status. Candidates for these awards must be recommended in writing 
by a duly qualified authority. Final decisions are made for physics and chemistry 
by the Royal Academy of Science in Stockholm; for medicine by the Caroline 
Institute in Stockholm; for literature by the Swedish Academy in Stockholm; 
and for peace, by a committee from the Norwegian Storking or Parliament. 
The awards usually are presented in Stockholm, with the King of Sweden 
officiating, annually, on December 10, the anniversary of Alfred Nobel’s death. 

The Nobel prizes are uniquely awards of merit, not tied in with national 
recognition of any sort. In the realm of literature, because of the extremely 
subjective nature of the expression and of the choice, there have been criticisms 
of the awards; but with respect to the other awards it has been said that these 
“reflect in remarkable manner the developments of the intellectual culture of 
mankind, a development which makes its advance practically unnoticed in the 
passing current of events.” 

And this encomium sheds its luster not only on those who have received 
these awards, but also on the groups which have chosen the prize winners. 
Thus any honest award of recognition to a foreigner would shed a reflected 
luster on the nation bestowing it. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


Even in the U. 8. S. R., that monolith of economic effort, the need for indi- 
viduation as a causative factor in successful production has been felt. As in 
Revolutionary France, honest awards for valor in battle given under the pre- 
revolutionary regime could not be denied their esteem; and a whole new series 
of awards for valor in battle and outstanding accomplishments in the economic 
sphere have been established. 

The Soviet Union which was not only egalitarian in a political sense but 
also in an economic sense—at least when it launched its career, and still in 
theory—had to find a way to provide labor incentives in a state which then 
believed in equal pay and prohibited the accumulation of private property. 
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As Trotsky put it: “The Soviet system is confronted with the task * * * of 
developing its own methods designed to raise the intensity and efficiency of 
labor on the basis of a socialized economy and in the interests of the whole 
people. * * * On a par with the propaganda of ideas, and with repressive 
measures * * * emulation is the most powerful means toward raising pro- 
ductivity of labor.” 

Every factory, every production unit, has its honor boards; every member state 
of the Soviet Union has its special awards; but the highest, and most coveted, 
are the all-union awards granted under legislation enacted by the Central Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union. 

At first these were what we would term purely civilian awards. For instance, 
in 1920 the Order of the Red Labor Banner was established for outstanding 
efficiency in economic accomplishments in the forewarding of industrialization. 
This was continued although in 1922 a higher award, that of Hero of Labor, was 
established, which was also given for scientific activities and carried with it a 
pension or an income-tax exemption. In 1938, the title Hero of Socialist Labor 
was established and from this point forward, we find the following awards of 
the first rank: Hero of Socialist Labor, Hero of the Soviet Union, Order of Lenin, 
Order of the Red Star, and Order of the Red Labor Banner. There is also a 
lesser all-union award called the Order of the Badge of Honor and the Stalin 
Prizes which tend to be given for more specific actions or achievements, the mak- 
ing of an invention or the writing of a book or opera, the introduction of a sup- 
posed innovation in industrial organization, or the development of a new breed 
of chickens. The Stalin prizes may be awarded, not only to citizens of the coun- 
tries composing the Soviet Union, but to suitable citizens of other nations as well. 

All the awards, except the Stalin prizes which are simply tax exempt, carry 
with them not only partial tax exemption but other coveted privileges such as 
rent reductions, etc. By the end of the 1940's, on the basis of available figures, it 
was determined that the all-union Soviet awards bestowed on civilians went to 
directors, engineers, foremen, collective farm chairmen, and other upper level 
Soviet citizens who were receiving substantial salaries in the ordinary course of 
their work. These were thus an exceedingly valuable acquisition to the person 
on whom they were bestowed. 

The awards not only contribute to the success of the economic programs but 
they serve a useful propaganda function for the Communist ethos as a positive 
affirmation of perfectibility, a kind of embodiment of the ideal. 


SUMMARY 


The enactment of H. R. 6874, and the establishment thereby of a Medal for 
Distinguished Civilian Achievement would bring about many important results. 

1. It would provide a reward for citizens who bring renown to their country 
and serve civilization itself by their endeavors in behalf of better living and the 
ultimate cause of peace and prosperity among the peoples of the world. 

2. The honor itself, though abstract in a sense, is durable and visible, some- 
thing that confers prestige during one’s lifetime and could be left to succeeding 
generations as a symbol of glory of which they too must be worthy. 

3. A republic cannot, by the nature of its political construction make gifts with 
what is termed the largesse of a king, but it owes and it should pay the same 
honor in its citizenship that a kingdom can pay, and such a medal would be re- 
ceived by a citizen as something great and redounding to his honor. 

4. It is very true that these honors ennoble the recipient, not only in the eves 
of his fellow citizens, but of the world. As so many other nations have some 
official way of honoring their citizens, it is only just that the United States should 
establish a method of conferring similar honors on its citizens. Our Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor ranks with such rewards as the Victoria Cross. But we 
have not as yet any civil honor which can rank with those bestowed by practically 
every other government of the world. It is high time we had. 

The American citizen has never required any impetus towards his great 
achievements other than his God-given conscience, his educated curiosity, and his 
constitutionally guaranteed right to enjoy the fruits of his labor. This magnifi- 
cent independence, however, appreciated though it may be by the country at 
large, should not imply that the Government is unmindful of the contributions of 
its outstanding citizens to the greatness of the United States of America both at 
home and abroad, in all the varied fields where men’s interests lead: them, 
whether science, agriculture, labor, literature, art, politics, or other types of 
endeavor. I earnestly commend to your consideration the proper rewarding of 
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American citizens for such accomplishments with a Medal for Distinguished 
Civilian Service, as proposed in my bill, H. R. 6874. We can but honor the Nation 
and ourselves in bestowing this honor on all who merit it. 

(The following information was furnished by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, Library of Congress, in response to an inquiry from Hon. 
Frank Thompson, Jr. :) 


[Pustic Law 671—77TH CoNnGREsS] 
[CHAPTER 508—2pD SESSION] 
[S. 2404] 


AN ACT To authorize officers and enlisted men of the armed forces of the United States 
to accept decorations, orders, medals, and emblems tendered them by governments of 
cobelligerent nations or other American republics and to create the decorations to be 
known as the “Legion of Merit’, and the ‘Medal for Merit” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, officers and enlisted men of the armed 
forces of the United States be, and they are hereby, authorized during the present 
war and for a year thereafter to accept from the governments of cobelligerent 
nations or the other American republics such decorations, orders, medals, and 
emblems, as may be tendered them, and which are conferred by such governments 
upon members of their own military forces, hereby expressly granting the consent 
of Congress required for this purpose by clause 8 of section 9, article I, of the 
Constitution: Provided, That any such officer or enlisted man is hereby author- 
ized to accept and wear any decoration, order, medal, or emblem heretofore 
bestowed upon such person by the government of a cobelligerent nation or of an 
American republic. 

Sec. 2. (1) That there is hereby created a decoration to be known as the 
“Legion of Merit”, which shall have suitable appurtenances and devices and not 
more than four degrees, and which the President, under such rules and regula- 
tions as he shall prescribe, may award to (a) personnel of the armed forces of 
the United States and ef the Government of the Philippines and (b) personnel 
of the armed forces of friendly foreign nations who, since the proclamation of an 
emergency by the President on September 8, 1939, shall have distinguished them- 
selves by exceptionally meritorious conduct in the performance of outstanding 
services. 

(2) That there is hereby created a decoration to be known as the “Medal for 
Merit”, which shall have distinctive appurtenances and devices and only one 
degree, and which the President, under such rules and regulations as he shall 
prescribe, may award to such civilians of the nations prosecuting the war under 
the joint declaration of the United Nations and of other friendly foreign nations 
as have, since the proclamation of an emergency by the President on September 8, 
1939, distinguished themselves by exceptionally meritorious conduct in the per- 
formance of outstanding services: Provided, That awards to civilians of foreign 
nations shall be only for the performance of an exceptionally meritorious or 
courageous act or acts in furtherance of the war efforts of the United Nations. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act. 

Approved, July 20, 1942. 


HomE FRONT HEROES 


THE GOVERNMENT IS STILL PAYING TRIBUTE TO CIVILIANS WHO SERVED VALOROUSLY 
IN THE WAR 


With the shooting war long ended and medals for combat honors securely 
pinned on our fighters, deeds of civilians during the critical years are now being 
recalled and weighed. When these are judged to be exceptionally meritorious and 
of sufficient importance to the Nation, Medals for Merit, highest c'vilian tribute, 
are awarded by the President. Since last October 118 of these ce ‘orations have 
been awarded, as against only 17 previously. A flood of applications is at present 
being received. 
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Many types of accomplishments, carefully evaluated, have been considered 
worthy of the medal. For example, secret operations before and during our North 
African landings won awards for a group of American diplomats. Laboratory 
research in atomic energy, radar and the Navy’s radio proximity fuse; factory 
feats in pushing production and unpublicized drudgeries behind office desks— 
such services have been rewarded. Ernie Pyle won a medal, posthumously, for 
writing of the GI; Irving Berlin for a musical comedy, This is the Army. Dr. 
Edward Mead Earle was decorated for acting as civilian consultant for the 
Office of Strategic Services, State Department and Air Forces. William D. 
Pawley, new Ambassador to Brazil, won the medal for organizing the Flying 
Tigers. 

Most of the rewards, however, have been made for achievements more solid 
than spectacular. Speeding war production brought medals to Julius A. Krug, 
now Secretary of the Interior; to Walter D. Fuller, publisher, and to Ralph K. 
Davies, Deputy Petroleum Administrator. Red Cross service rewarded Stanton 
Griffis and Harvey D. Gibson. Ira G. Merchant was honored for installing radio 
equipment in the Aleutians, William D. Friedman for his work as a cryptanalyst. 
Varied achievements were responsible for the decorations of Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., Samuel I. Rosenman, John G. Winant, Joseph B. Davies and J. Edgar Hoover. 

Nationals of Allied and friendly countries are eligible to receive the award, 
as under the act creating the Medal for Merit it may be given to “civilians of the 
nations prosecuting the war under the joint declaration of the United States and 
of other friendly nations.” However, the few medals presented to foreign non- 
uniformed heroes were for services of battlefront caliber. 

A Frenchman was honored, posthumously, for operating a secret radio in 
Corsica; he was captured and executed by the Germans. A British Government 
official received the medal for dangerous rescues of American fliers who crashed 
in Burma; an Australian for aiding our landings at Choiseul; a New Zealand 
missionary for guiding our invasion of Vella Lavella, and a Hawaiian for unusual 
bravery at Pearl Harbor. Heroes of underground movements generally receive 
the Medal of Freedom, an award established by Executive order last July and 
administered by the State, War and Navy Departments. 

Rejections meet two out of every three applications sent to the Medal for Merit 
Board, which consists of former Justice Owen J. Roberts, Lt. Gen. William 
S. Knudsen and Stephen T. Early, with Richmond B. Keech, Presidential Admin- 
istrative Assistant, acting as secretary. The civilian operation under considera- 
tion must embrace more than one single act of valor—of which there have been 
thousands. It must have continued over a period of time, must be outstanding 
and, as a general rule, national in scope rather than local or regional. 

The decoration was established as a parallel to the Distinguished Service 
Medal, now awarded as a high military honor. Asa matter of fact, two civilians, 
Harry L. Hopkins and Mr. Early, received the DSM early in the war. Sometimes 
the Medal for Merit is presented by the President personally, but in most instances 
i Government or military men take charge under the President’s 
direction. 

To reward a meritorious act of service which is not considered sufficiently 


extraordinary to warrant a Medal for Merit, the President’s Certificate for Merit 
has since been established. 


Source : The New York Times Magazine, August 4, Latin! 22. 
v 


(Material selected by Frank J. Bertalan, Government vision, June 17, 1955.) 


TAYLOR GIVEN MEDAL FOR SERVICE AT VATICAN 


President Truman has conferred the Medal of Merit on Myron C. Taylor. We 
are not sure what the Medal of Merit is or is for; decorations have been prolifer- 
ating at such a rate since the Nation became involved in the recent war that 
we can’t keep up with all of them. But a medal with this name should be a 
reward for distinguished service to the Nation of some sort, and the citation 
released at the time Mr. Taylor was decorated indicates that in this instance it 
mainly had to do with his service as “the personal representative of two Presi- 
dents of the United States to His Holiness the Pope with the rank of ambassa- 
dor.” “On many mission to His Holiness,” the citation reads, “and to other 
leaders in church and state throughout Europe * * * he has carried out his 
manifold and arduous duties with selfless disregard of incessant demands upon 
his own health and strength.” We do not begrudge Mr. Taylor any distinction 
he may have earned, although remembering the mess he made of his efforts to 
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deal with the World Council at Geneva we have our reservations as to his diplo- 
matic skill. Yet we would like to know a lot more about what his “manifold and 
arduous duties” at the Vatican have been. Mr. Taylor himself once tried to 
enlighten a skeptical public on that point when he published the letters he had 
carried back and forth between President Roosevelt and Pius XII. But that slim 
volume served only to mystify, since all it disclosed was that Mr. Roosevelt told 
the Pope he was for peace and was glad to learn that the Pope was for peace, 
and the Pope told Mr. Roosevelt that he (the Pope) was for peace and was 
glad to learn that Mr. Roosevelt was for peace, and then both agreed that every- 
body should be for peace. Carrying letters with such a low vitamin content 
would not usually be regarded as an especially “arduous” occupation, and the 
smajl number of them was hardly “manifold.” Can’t Mr. Truman be induced 
to make the matter a little clearer? Come on now, Mr. President, tell us, 
chapter and verse, just what has Mr. Taylor actually done at the Vatican that 
the American Embassy at Rome could not have sii as well, and penne better ? 


Source: The Christian Century, Chicago, v. LXVI, No. Jan. 5, 1949, p. 
(Material selected by Frank J. Bertalan, Governasent Division, June 17, Tons. ) 


Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Chairman, I offer for the record a number of 
communications received by me, pertaining to the matter under con- 
sideration, 

Mr. Mercatr. Without objections, it is so ordered. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Post OFrFIcE DEPARTMENT, 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU OF FINANCE, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: The Postmaster General has asked me to 
reply to your letter of April 25 relating to a special stamp to honor Albert 
Hinstein. 

We recognize that Mr. Einstein is one of those worthy of consideration for 
postal honors, but regret that no encouragement can be offered for the issuance 
of this special stamp as our stamp program for the next 2 years is so full that 
we must reduce the number of commemoratives. This is largely because we 
are bringing out a new series of regular stamps to take the place of the series 
of 1938 and we also have several commitments of long standing which must be 
included. 

We are sorry that our reply cannot be more favorable and trust that you will 
understand our position. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT J. ROBERTSON, 
Assistant Postmaster General and Controller. 


[Article from the Trentonian, May 4, 1955] 
A MEDAL FoR EINSTEIN 


Congressman Frank Thompson is certain to receive plenty of support in his 
bid to obtain the posthumous award of the proposed Distinguished Civilian 
Achievement medal to Albert Hinstein. 

There is no denying this Nation’s debt to the late scientist. The award of 
a medal would not discharge that debt, but it would acknowledge our appre- 
citation of all the noted Princeton resident gave to the United States and to the 
world. 


NATIONAL Music CoUNCIL, 
New York 21, N. ¥., June 15, 1955. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Thank you for your letter of June 11, with 
your bill, H. R. 5755 and the mimeographed release. 

Members of the National Music Council would certainly welcome the passage 
of Federal legislation providing for awards “for distinguished civilian achieve- 
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ment,” and would of course hope that music is intended to be included among 
the “arts” mentioned in section 1 of the bill. H. R. 5755 is therefore a matter 
of concern to the art and profession of music, and in view of the importance 
culturally of music in our country, it would seem proper that a music repre- 
sentative of recognized national eminence and importance be included on the 
Board to be appointed by the President. 

May I call your kind attention to the fact that in section 1 of H. R. 5755, 12 
categories are mentioned, while in section 3, provision is made for only 5 
members of the Board. Unless this number is enlarged, it will mean that 7 of 
these categories will be unrepresented, and that if awards are given in this 
latter, they will be decided on by persons who have no “recognized compe- 
tence” in these fields. It would seem that even the “arts’ ’should be divided into 
at least music, drama, painting, sculpture, and architecture, to provide Board 
members who would have adequate judgment therein; also that recognized 
national organizations in these fields should be permitted to recommend candi- 
dates for Board members. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
EpWIN HUGHES, 
Haecutive Secretary. 


NATIONAL Music CouNcIL, 
New York 21, N. Y., April 27, 1955. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Thank you for sending me a copy of H. R. 
5756. The Committee on the Arts and Government, of which I am a member, 
discussed a draft copy of this bill at its meeting of April 13. It was the gen- 
eral opinion, including my own, that the bill is not entirely acceptable to the 
music and arts groups. One point is that these groups apparently will have no 
say in the appointment of members of the proposed Advisory Commission on the 
Arts. The bill says that ‘“‘The Commission shall be composed of 21 members 
appointed by the President, from among private citizens of the United States 
who are widely recognized for their knowledge of or experience in, or for their 
profound interest in, one or more of the arts.” Who is to make the decision as 
to what persons qualify for the above requirements? It would seem that only 
the organized arts and music groups could make decisions of this sort for recom- 
mendation to the President. 

The Commission will evidently have no powers in itself but will merely under- 
take studies having to do with the various arts and musical activities for recom- 
mendation to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. Where the mat- 
ter goes from here is not indicated in the bill. 

The above is an expression of my own personal opinion. This bill, together 
with the others having to do with Federal recognition of the arts, will be brought 
up before our committee on legislation and before the annual meeting of the 
National Music Council, which takes place on May 25. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
EpWIN HUGHEs, 
Executive Secretary. 


NATIONAL Music CounNcIL, 
New York 21, N. Y., June 6, 1955. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: At the annual meeting of the National Music 
Council the enclosed resolution was passed. I take pleasure in forwarding a 
copy to you herewith. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
EpWIN HuGHEs, 
Executive Secretary. 


(The resolution referred to follows :) 
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RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY PASSED BY THE NATIONAL Music CoUNCIL AT ITs 
ANNUAL MEETING oF May 25, 1955 


Whereas the President of the United States, as well as many of the outstanding 
Members of both Houses of Congress of the United States, have evinced their 
interest in encouraging the arts; and 

Whereas music is a form of communication which knows no international bar- 
riers of language; and 

Whereas the National Music Council is desirous of expressing its appreciation 
to those elected officials who have shown a high regard for the encouragement 
of the arts: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Music Council, on behalf of some 800,000 American 
citizens who compose the member organizations of the council, hereby expresses 
to the President of the United States and to the Hons. Gordon Allott, Clinton 
P. Anderson, Frank A. Barrett, George H. Bender, Wallace F. Bennett, Alan 
Bible, John W. Bricker, Harry Flood Byrd, Everett McKinley Dirksen, Paul H. 
Douglas, Walter F. George, Theodore F. Green, Hubert H. Humphrey, Olin D. 
Johnston, Estes Kefauver, Harley M. Kilgore, William F. Knowland, Thomas 
H. Kuchel, William Langer, Herbert H. Lehman, Wayne Morse, James E. Murray, 
Matthew M. Neely, Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Frederick G. Payne, Charles E. Potter, 
Leverett Saltonstall, H. Alexander Smith, Strom Thurmond, Arthur V. Watkins, 
John A. Blatnick, Emanuel Celler, Charles R. Howell, Carroll D. Kearns, John L. 
McMillan, Lee Metcalf, George P. Miller, James H. Morrison, George M. Rhodes, 
John F. Shelley, Frank Thompson, Jr., Stuyvesant Wainwright, and Roy W. Weir 
its appreciation of the steps taken by these elected representatives of our people 
to set a pattern for democratic encouragement of the arts and the culural aspects 
of our civilization, of which music forms so great a part. 


Tue INSTITUTE For ADVANCED STUDY, 
Princeton, N.J., May 17, 1955. 
The Honorable FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. THompson: Please find enclosed copy of a letter to the President 
supporting your idea of awarding the Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achieve- 
ment posthumously to Hinstein. This seems to me such a happy and natural 
idea that I have little doubt that once your bill, H. R. 5755, has been passed, the 
President or the Board for the award will decide in favor of such action. 

With thanks and best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 


(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


THE INSTITUTE For ADVANCED Stupy, 
Princeton, N. J., May 17, 1955. 


HERMANN WEYL. 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Present: On a recent visit in Washington my Congressman, Frank 
Thompson, Jr., who introduced the bill, H. R. 5755, for the establishment of 
a Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achievement, told me that he would like to 
see the medal awarded posthumously to Albert Einstein. 

It is for the enthusiastic support of this proposal that I write to you. I have 
known Binstein since 1913 when we both taught at the Federal Institute of 
Technology in Ziirich, Switzerland, and we became colleagues again here at 
Princeton when the Institute for Advanced Study began its operation in 1933. 
I did some early research on unified feld theories, the problem which occupied 
the last decades of Einstein’s life. ; 

If any American citizen deserves the honor of the newly created medal it is 
certainly Einstein, and I am sure the posthumous award to him would meet the 
widest approval not only among all scientists of this country, but throughout the 
Nation as a whole. Of course, Einstein was a cosmopolitan, and no single nation 
can claim him as her own. But since 1933 he worked and lived among us and 
took an active, at one time quite decisive, part in the affairs of our land. In 
honoring him we honor ourselves. 
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In general, scientific achievements are the work of many people, as for instance 
for the atom bomb Edward Teller made abundantly clear in an article under this 
title in Science (vol. 121, 1955, pp. 267-275) ; and thus there is danger that by 
honoring the man who happened to make the last step, injustice is done to the 
other contributors. The situation with respect to Binstein’s basic ldeas about 
special and general relativity, that had such far-reaching consequences in theory 
and practice, is different ; in their striking originality they are more markedly the 
contributions of one mind, which conceived these ideas and carried them out, 
than almost any other of the great progresses of science in recent times. 

Very truly yours, 
HERMANN WEYL, 
Professor Emeritus. 


{From the Congressional Record, April 19, 1955] 
MEDAL FOR DISTINGUISHED CIVILIAN ACHIEVEMENT 


Mr. Smiru of New Jersey. Mr. President, I introduce, for approximate refer- 
ence, a bill reflecting in legislative form the proposal made by the President in 
his most recent message on the state of the Union, in which he said: 

“IT shall * * * propose that awards of merit be established whereby we cat 
honor our fellow citizens who make great contributions to the advancement of 
our Civilization and of this country.” 

I am happy to have as cosponsors of this bill the senior Senator from California 
[Mr. Knowland], the Senator from Massachusetts [| Mr. Saltonstall], the junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], the senior Senator from Ohio [ Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Allott], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Potter], 
the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bender], the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Bennett], the junior Senator from California [Mr. Kuchel], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne], the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Watkins], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. George], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrd], the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douglas], the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Thurmond], the Senator from New Mexico [|Mr. Anderson], and the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Bible]. I also invite any other Senators to join in cosponsor- 
ing the bill, and I ask unanimous consent that their names may be added when 
submitted. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The bill will be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1735) to provide for the conferring of an award to be known as 
the Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achievement, introduced by Mr. Smith 
(for himself and other Senators), was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. Smira of New Jersey. Mr. President, only 7 days ago a waiting world 
received news of a great scientific achievement, the development and successful 
mass testing of a potent preventive vaccine against paralytic poliomyelitis. 
From Ann Arbor, Mich., word came that very nearly all of the thousands of 
children innoculated with the new vaccine had come through a dreaded polio 
Season unscathed, thanks to the superlative skill of Dr. Jonas Salk and the 
strong support, both moral and financial, that he received throughout his labors 
from the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 

It is strange but true that there is at present no established method by which 
the people of this Nation can honor such great benefactors of mankind as Dr. 
Jonas Salk, whose name will deservedly shine henceforth among the honor roll 
of those physicians and scientists who have conquered a dread disease. 

There are numerous medals established by the Congress, Mr. President, for 
our soldiers, sailors, and airmen who distinguish themselves in batile. Last 
year a complete system of awards and honors was authorized for the benefit of 
Government employees who contribute outstandingly to efficiency and economy. 
Persons who distinguish themselves in connection with accidents at sea or on 
the railroads are also eligible for official awards of the Government. 

But what of the scientist, working in his laboratory or hospital to lift from 
mankind the burden of a crippling or killing disease? What of the educator 
whose contribution to our society extends from generation unto generation? 
What of the businessman or industrialist whose activities benefit his fellow men 
in an outstanding manner? Should we not provide an orderly and considered 
way in which the gratitude of the entire Nation may be enduringly expressed to 
those outstanding individuals who contribute meritoriously to the progress of 
our whole society and of all mankind? 


65177—56——4 
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I commend to the earnest consideration of my colleagues the bill I have just 
introduced, and I ask unanimous consent that the bill, together with the let- 
ter from Secretary Hobby transmitting this proposed legislation to the President 
of the Senate, be printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill and letter were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


“Be it enacted, etc.— 
“DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


“Section 1. It is the purpose of the Congress, by providing public recognition 
for outstanding accomplishments in public affairs, social betterment, science, 
health and medicine, education, letters, arts, law, engineering, agriculture, labor, 
industry, and related fields, to foster those cultural qualities and innovations 
essential to the development of a high civilization and conducive to the main- 
tenance of peace, which are of paramount importance to humanity at all times. 


“MEDAL FOR DISTINGUISHED CIVILIAN ACHIEVEMENT 


“Sec. 2. There is hereby established the Medal for Distinguished Civilian 
Achievement, with accompanying appurtenances and devices, which the Presi- 
dent may award to persons recommended to him as provided herein as having 
distinguished themselves by outstanding accomplishments in the fields listed in 
section 1, 

“MEDAL FOR DISTINGUISHED CIVILIAN ACHIEVEMENT BOARD 


“Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established a Medal for Distinguished Civilian 
Achievement Board (hereinafter referred to as the “Board’’) to be composed of 
five members to be appointed by the President from among persons of recognized 
competence in the fields listed in section 1. Each member shall hold office for a 
term of 5 years, except that (1) any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term, and (2) the terms of the members 
first taking office shall expire as follows: One shall expire with the close of the 
first calendar year which begins after the enactment of this act, one with the 
close of the second such calendar year, one with the close of the third such 
calendar year, one with the close of the fourth such calendar year, and one 
with the close of the fifth such calendar year, as designated by the President at 
the time of appointment. The President shall from time to time designate a 
member of the Board to serve as its Chairman. 

“(b) The members of the Board, while attending meetings of the Board, 
shall receive compensation at the rate of $50 per diem, and shall be paid travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law (5 U. 
S. C. 73b-2) for persons in the Government service employed intermittently. 


“DUTIES OF THE BOARD 


“Sec. 4. (a) The Board shall recommend to the President, citizens of the 
United States who shall in the judgment of the Board have made the most 
notable contributions, not necessarily in the year any such recommendation is 
made, in public affairs, social betterment, science, health and medicine, educa- 
tion, letters, arts, law, engineering, agriculture, labor, industry, and related 
fields, to receive the Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achievement. In con- 
sidering potential candidates for awards, the Board shall weigh carefully the 
relative merits of contributions in the public interest and welfare of great po- 
tential effect but not yet widely acclaimed, as compared with contributions 
already well known and appreciated. 

“(b) The Board is also authorized to make recommendations to the President 
for the conferring of the Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achievement post- 
humously upon citizens of the United States in belated recognition of out- 
standing accomplishments during their lives. Persons so honored posthumously 
shall include only those deceased during the previous 25 years. 

“(e) The Board is also authorized to make recommendations to the President 
for the conferring of the Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achievement upon 
noncitizens who in the estimation of the Board have conspicuously forwarded 
the public welfare in the broader realm of international relations. 

“(d) All transactions of the Board with respect to the selection of candidates 
for awards shall be confidential. 
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“(e) The Board shall select the design of the Medal for Distinguished Civil- 
ian Achievement and of accompanying appurtenances and devices, and the de- 
sign of a parchment testimonial to accompany the Medal, and may contract for 
the designing and making of the Medal and the testimonial in such manner as it 
deems advisable. 


“ORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD 


“Sec. 5. (a) The chief administrative officer of the Board shall be a Secre- 
tary who shall be appointed by the Chairman with the approval of the Board. 
The Secretary shall perform such duties as may be directed by the Board. The 
Board is authorized to appoint, in accordance with the civil-service laws and 
regulations and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, such technical, 
clerical, and other assistants and to make such expenditures, within the limits 
of appropriations available therefor, as may be necessary for conducting its 
business: Provided, That the functions of the Board relating to the processing 
of personnel actions, budgeting, accounting, procurement, and related routine 
management functions shall be performed under the supervision and direction 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare through such facilities of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare as may be designated there- 
for. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out this act. 

“CONFERRING OF HONORS 


“Sec. 6. The President personally, or through a representative designated by 
him, shall confer the Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achievement in a suitable 
ceremony, and shall present at the same time to each person honored an en- 
grossed parchment testimonial recording the conferral of the award and the 
accomplishments or contributions for which the award is made. In the case 
of a posthumous award, the medal and testimonial shall be presented to a repre- 
sentative of the deceased person being honored, to be designated by the Board.” 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. April 19, 1955. 
Hon. RrcHarp M, Nrxon, 
The President of the Senate. 


DeaR Mg. PRESIDENT: I am enclosing for your consideration a proposed draft 
bill to provide for the conferring of an award to be known as the Medal for Dis- 
tinguished Civilian Achievement. 

The proposal is designed to carry out the recommendation of the President 
contained in his state of the Union message delivered to the Congress under 
date of January 6, 1955. In that message he said: 

“IT shall * * * propose that awards of merit be established whereby we can 
honor our fellow citizens who make great contributions to the advancement of 
our civilization and of this country.” 

We have developed appropriate awards of honor for persons who distinguished 
themselves in the defense of our country. The Congressional Medal of Honor and 
other military medals recognize exceptional deeds of valor and outstanding 
service on the part of military personnel. To a more limited extent distin- 
guished civilian service in furtherance of our national defense or security has 
been recognized through medals such as the Medal for Merit and the Medal of 
Freedom. But our National Government has singularly failed to establish a 
means of honoring those who make notable contributions to the advancement of 
our civilization and of our country not directly associated with military or civil- 
ian service to the country in connection with our war or defense efforts. 

It is, of course, true that numerous awards have been created by private insti- 
tutions and organizations, and even by State and municipal governments to 
honor those who have deserved recognition in the various walks of civilian life. 
Nevertheless, there are those whose contributions to the advancement of our 
civilization and our country deserve the accolade of a grateful Nation. The ap- 
propriateness of a national award for this purpose is manifest. 

The draft legislation enclosed would authorize the President to award a 
Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achievement in national recognition of out- 
standing accomplishments in civilian fields. Recommendations for. this award 
would be made to the President by a Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achieve- 
ment Board from among citizens who, in the Board’s judgment, have made 
the most notable contributions in public affairs, social betterment, science, 
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health and medicine, education, letters, arts, law, engineering, labor, industry, 
and related fields. Special consideration would be given to contributions of 
great potential effect but not yet widely acclaimed, as compared with contribu- 
tions already well known and appreciated. Posthumous awards could be made 
to those deceased during the previous 25 years. The Board could also recom- 
mend to the President the conferring of the medal upon noncitizens who have 
conspicuously forwarded the public welfare in the broader realm of international 
relations. 

The Board would select an appropriate medal with accompanying appurte- 
nances and devices, and a parchment testimonial for use in conferring the award, 

The President would, in a suitable ceremony, confer personally or through 
his representative the Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achievement upon those 
individuals chosen for such award. Posthumous awards would be presented 
to a representative of the deceased person being honored. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budget that the enclosed measure would 
be in accord with the program of the President. We respectfully request that 
the enclosed bill be referred to the appropriate committee for consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oveta CuLP Hopspy, 
Secretary. 


[Article from Trenton Evening Times, April 22, 1955] 


For CIvILiAN ACHIEVEMENT 


(By Inez Robb) 


The establishment by Congress of a permanent or standing Award for Distin- 
guished Civilian Achievement, a civilian counterpart of the truly sublime Medal 
of Honor for the military, is long overdue. 

However, whatever form this new civilian award takes, it will gain stature 
and reflected glory from its first recipient, Dr. Jonas Salk. 

It is amazing that the United States, dedicated to peaceful civilian ways, has 
not long since established much a medal. Democracy moves in slow ways, its 
wonders to perform. Still, it is surprising that until now, we have been content 
to let our great inventors and scientists (artists, philosophers, and peace pro- 
moters, too) to be singled out for well-earned acclaim by the Nobel prizes of 
Swedish origin. 

The Nobel prizes, established before most of us were born, were set up “to 
encourage work in the cause of humanity,” a fact most of us may have over- 
locked. Prizes are awarded in five categories, advancing the cause of humanity: 
(1) Physics, (2) chemistry, (3) medicine or physiology, (4) idealistic literature 
and (5) furtherance of universal peace. 


RECEIVED BY AMERICANS 


Distinguished Americans in all categories have received Nobel prizes. (Such 
a prize enabled at least one world-famous scientist, the late Enrico Fermi, to 
flee to the United States from then Mussolini-ridden Italy, to become an American 
citizen and help build the atom bomb.) 

But now it seems high time that we establish a distinguished-civilian award, 
to be given as sparingly as the Medal of Honor, to our own men and women who, 
in the tradition of Dr. Salk, perform the most illustrious service for the Nation 
and the world, as well. 

In recent days, Americans have been absorbed by news of two of its eminent 
scientists and citizens, Dr. Salk and Dr. Albert Einstein. 

In death, Dr. Einstein has been the subject of eulogy from every distinguished 
American, no less than from countless sources the world around. It seems sad 
that, in the very week of his death, plans are formulated in Congress for an 
Award for Distinguished Civilian Achievement, which he so richly deserved and 
on which he would have shed such luster. 

It was a letter written by Dr. Einstein to President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
the early days of World War II that urged and set in motion the vast Manhattan 
project, out of which grew the atom and then the hydrogen bomb. 

If Dr. Einstein deserved a medal for this service to his adopted country, he 
also deserved one because he believed—in the best American tradition—in the 
sanctity of the individual. 
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Well, an Award for Distinguished Civilian Achievement is now assured, and, 
if it is too late to crown Dr. EHinstein’s long list of laurels, it is nonetheless ready 
for future pioneers. 


ENJOYED VIOLIN DUETS 


Now, one last anecdote about the great mathematician, Dr. Einstein was fond 
of playing violin duets with the late, great American violinist, Albert Spalding. 
If Dr. Einstein excelled at mathematics, no one doubted that Mr. Spalding excelled 
at the violin. 

Dr. Einstein, when he found it difficult to keep perfect time with his old friend, 
was always admonished by the exasperated Spalding. “Albert! Albert! It’s 
one—two, one—two! Can’t you count?” 


{Article from New York Times Magazine, April 24, 1955) 
Now MEDALS FoR CIVILIANS, Too 


A FRENCHMAN SECONDS THE MOTION THAT WE HONOR CULTURAL AS WELL AS 
MILITARY ACHIEVEMENT 


(By Rose Sedillot *) 
PARIS. 

As a citizen of one of those nations of old Europe where the hunt for honorary 
distinctions is a popular pastime, I would like to offer the bene‘it of our experience 
in the delicate matter of handing out awards to deserving citizens. 

I should like to begin by relating a family anecdote. In the days of good King 
Henry IV, one of my ancestors, who had a farm somewhere near Orléans, was 
received at the Palace of Fontainebleau, probably with some deputation of 
peasants. The King showed his admiring visitors the royal flower beds. 

“Have you ever seen anything lovelier?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, Sire,” spoke up my ancestor boldly. “Come to my place; I'll let you see 
something still finer.” 

The following summer, the King went to visit the old man’s farm and the latter 
showed his sovereign the rolling fields of ripening corn. “In truth,’ exclaimed 
the King, “your grain is finer than my flowers, my good fellow.” 

Thereupon, the King presented my forebear with an ear of corn in gold and 
authorized him to add to the family name the title, “of the Golden Ear.” Neither 
the name nor the jewel has come down to me; they must have strayed into some 
other branch of the family. But the story of our ancestor has been carefully 
handed down from generation to generation. 

This tale shows how kings (and republics) can honor their humblest servants. 

The American Government rewards brilliant deeds on the field of battle; why 
should it not also recognize, to a greater extent than it does, other outstanding 
achievements—those of citizens who bring glory to their country and serve civili- 
zation by their moral qualities, or their work in the cause of peace? 

This would encourage virtue and high endeavor. Men have a keener relish for 
privileges and honors than for equality, and are not insensible to rewards and 
their exterior signs. Their inherent vanity is thereby satisfied. 

The French Revolution, in the name of equality, imagined it could do away with 
decorations, just as it had abolished titles of nobility. The convention, by a decree 
of Brumaire (Oct. 22-Nov. 20) of the year II (1798), ordered the surrender of all 
crosses and medals within a week; those who defied the order were to be jailed. 
But only 6 years later, we find the Government deciding to reestablish “national 
rewards” for soldiers who had rendered brilliant service to the Republic. Swords 
of Honor were substituted for decorations. 

Then soon afterward, Bonaparte created the Legion of Honor. “I challenge 
anyone,” he said, “to show me a republic, ancient or modern, in which there have 
not been decorations. Some people call them baubles. Well, it is by means of 
baubles that one leads men.” He had learned the lesson from Machiavelli with 
his dictum that “well-conducted republics establish rewards for their citizens.” 

What kind of rewards, then, should be given? Well, they can assume an in- 
finite variety of forms, ranging from the most material to the most abstract. 

The most commonplace is the gift. Thus the states of antiquity used to offer 
their best servants slaves or money. After Augustus, the Roman Empire, which 


1 Rene Sedillot is the general editor of La Vie Francaise, French journal of economics. 
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had a sense of the practical, gave gold. In France, the same convention which 
had suppressed the old class distinctions promised a billion francs for distribu- 
tion among the defenders of the fatherland. 

These gifts were often granted in the form of pensions; you handed out a 
comfortable pension to your veterans or your disabled soldiers or to men of out- 
standing achievement. Our King Francis I attached Leonardo da Vinci to his 
service by granting him an annuity of 700 crowns, and the Empress Catherine II, 
in order to pension Diderot without hurting his feelings, had the happy idea of 
buying his library, then of leaving him in charge of it with the title of curator, 
at a yearly salary of 1,200 livres. 

For a long time, one of the classic rewards was a grant of land. Roman citi- 
zens who had deserved well of the city received as much land as could be plowed 
in a day. Horatius Cocles was even allotted the total acreage that could be en- 
circled by a day’s plowing. Napoleon, who had a partiality for imitating Rome, 
endowed his faithful followers with majorats, large hereditary estates. 

I hardly imagine, however, that the proposed American Commission would 
encourage gifts of this kind. After all, men are more responsive to honors 
which, though abstract, are durable and visible, than to concrete presents, not 
obvious to the public and soon forgotten. The whole point of an honor is that 
it should hit the eye. 

Nor are mere words of praise enough. To proclaim that such and such a 
citizen has “deserved well of his country,” to flatter him with a public oration or 
a solemn vote of thanks, even with three cheers or a flourish of trumpets, are 
the usual methods. But once the speeches or the cheers have died away, what 
remains? The wind. 

Neither would I advise, by way of recompense, other transient honors. Rome 
used to offer a curule chair in the Colosseum to the citizen she wished to honor, 
or gave him the privilege of riding in the general’s chariot at a triumph. Louis 
XIV welcomed Moliére to his table. Such rewards were too fleeting. 

What about erecting statues to great men during their lifetime? Certain 
sculptors of Argos put up their own statues alongside their other works, while 
Alexander the Great had statues made of certain of his soldiers. But in our 
day this kind of homage is reserved for the defunct. For someone still alive it 
suggests a kind of premature burial. 

One should think especially of spectacular rewards. In the Middle Ages 
valiant warriors were dubbed knights. Napoleon transformed his ministers, as 
well as his marshals, into counts, dukes, or princes. England still turns out sirs 
and lords in series. 

America has docided, quite rightly, to pin decorations on the breasts of those 
worthy of honor: —just as badges of rank or gold braid are handed out in armies 
the world over. No one so far has thought up any better scheme. Ribbon or 
rosette—a decoration always looks impressive. A string of them on the lapel 
gives tone to a drawing room. 

In France we have had the Cross of St. Louis and now we have the Legion 
of Honor. England has the Garter. One may smile, but these are baubles to 
which no one turns a blind eye. 

Dr. Salk has already received medals, plaques and cups sent to him by clubs, 
medical associations, hospitals and insurance companies. Will every American 
send him a dollar, as has been suggested? It is not enough. Napoleon would 
have made him a Prince of Health. He is now about to become, in a sense, the 
first dignitary of a new American order. 

There is no doubt that in every country the military are handed out more 
distinctions of this sort than civilians. Courage and warlike exploits have more 
dramatic appeal than the obscure tasks of peace. Likewise, uniforms offer a 
more generous hospitality to medals than the sack suit. 

And yet, civil virtues are not to be ignored. I fail to see why they should 
not have their share of rewards. My daughter, Isabel, age 6, is very proud 
when she comes back from school sporting a cross of merit on her apron; my 
son, Philip, age 7, is proud at lunch at the thought that be will soon win the 
right to wear a Boy Scout’s kerchief, and he’ll work hard to have the stars 
which will stand on his sleeves for the badges he can earn. In this respect, 
adults are just big children. Offer them Olympic medals, Nobel prizes, Swords 
of Honor, or decorations, and you'll be able to do what you like with them. 

Am I right in imagining that the proposed awards would be specially intended 
to encourage literature and the fine arts? Others have had the same idea. Virgil 
got 10,000 sestertiae (that’s about $900) for each verse of the story of Marcellus. 
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Rabelias was pensioned by Francis I and Ronsard by Charles IX. Richelieu 
drew up a list of favors which the state ought to grant its great writers. — 

Artists have also received their full measure of awards. Athens provided 
the most gifted in each branch of art with free lodgings in the Prytaneum. 
Florence gave the freedom of the city and a large annuity to Giotto. The kings 
of France conferred the title of Painter to the King on Leonardo da Vinci, 
Lebrun, Mignard, Vanloo, and Boucher, among others. And we must not forget 
the scholars. Louis XIV gave a pension to Huyghens and Cassini, foreigners 
though they were. 

Civilians perhaps have had greater need of recompenses than the military. 
Booty never comes the way of civilians. It must have been of this that the 
French Constituent Assembly was thinking in 1791 when, on abolishing the 
former royal orders, it reserved the right to institute “a unique decoration 
eppropriate to the reward of virtue, talent, and services rendered to the state.” 

Napoleon had a similar intention when he created the Legion of Honor. His 
idea was to combine in it soldiers, whom in general he distrusted, and civilians. 
Authorities of the French Republic have had the same thought in multiplying 
decorations earmarked for meritorious services and talents of all sorts and 
kinds; the Life-Saving Medal, the Order of Agriculture (familiarly known as 
“the Leek”), the Order of Palms of the University, and a variety of others. 
A Post Office Distinguished Service Order has just been created. Why not a 
Treasury Order, reserved for the most valiant among the taxpayers? Such 
medals afford a lot of simple pleasure to their recipients and cost little to the 
state donating them. 

I foresee some objections to the plan. First of all, who will designate the de- 
serving citizens, who will determine the distributions of rewards? The Govern- 
ment, of course, on the recommendation of the services concerned: The colonel 
asks for the Croix de Guerre for the most gallant of his soldiers; the director of 
the Fine Arts Ministry.asks for a distinction for a certain deserving artist. 

But choice is always a difficult thing. How could arbitrary decisions be 
avoided? Wouldn’t pressures and passions warp the choices? Each time a new 
list of those decorated is published there is jealousy and criticism. Sometimes 
they are justified. Awards have provoked scandals in many countries. But scan- 
dals are quickly forgotten. 

There is another objection. Awards, just as much as paper currency, are de- 
preciated by inflation. Also, small sovereign states traffic in them. Gaverini, 
the caricaturist, joking with someone who had recently been decorated, remarked : 
“The Legion of Honor? What the devil have you done to have that?’ “I applied 
for it,” replied the other. 

Then one of Sacha Guitry’s characters, who had succeeded in getting the red 
ribbon, says: “Anyway it always proves something; either you deserve it, or you 
know the right people.” 

Nevertheless, I: should like to end by quoting Machiavelli, to whom the art 
of government was no mystery: “It is needful if you wish that there be a dread 
of chastisement for evil nations, that the righteous ones may be duly requited. 
And though the republic be poor and powerless to make great gifts, yet it must 
ever give what it can, for, little though may be the presents one makes to a citi- 
zen for rendering the most considerable service, yet he receives them as something 
great and redounding to his honor.” 


{Article from the New York Times, June 9, 1955] 
QUEEN DECORATES ROGER BANNISTER 


BIRTHDAY HONORS LIST CITES MILER AND ALEC GUINNESS—-FOUR NEW BARONS NAMED 


Lonvon, June 8.—About 2,000 Britons were rewarded for public service in 
Queen Elizabeth’s birthday honors list, published today. 

Four new barons, two privy counselors, a companion of honor, four baronets, 
and 34 knights bachelor are named in the list. 

Dr. Roger Bannister, the first man to run the mile in less than 4 minutes, 
and Alee Guinness, an actor, were made commanders of the Order of the British 
Empire, and Robert C. K. Ensor, the Oxford historian, was made a knight 
bachelor, 

The honors are not confined to Britain. There are 25 overseas knighthoods, 
8 of them in Australia. 

William A. Bustamante, who in his time has given the colonial office many 
a headache, was made a knight “in recognition of public services in Jamaica.” 
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Mr. Bustamante, who founded the Jamaica Labor Party in 19438, virtually ruled 
the House of Representatives for 10 years. He was defeated in the January 
elections by the People’s National Party, headed by Norman Washington Manley, 

Adm. Earl Mountbatten, of Burma, becomes a knight grand cross of the 
Order of the Bath. 

Alfred Chalk, inspector of flushing for London County Council, gets the British 
Empire Medal (civil division). According to the official announcement, Mr. 
Chalk has “outstanding knowledge” of London’s sewers. 

About 700 of the names are on the Prime Minister’s list and many of these 
were nominated by Sir Winston Churchill. 

Sir Winston’s two principal private secretaries, John R. Colville and David 
Bruce Pitbaldo, became companions of the Order of the Bath. 


TREVELYAN IS HONORED 


Among the diplomats honored is Humphrey Trevelyan, British chargé 
(d'affaires in Peiping for the last 2 years. Mr. Trevelyan becomes a knight com- 
mander of the Order of St. Michael and St. George. 

Sir Anthony Rumbold, who was Sir Anthony Eden’s principal private secretary 
when he was at the foreign office, becomes a commander of the Order of the 
Bath. 

The 4 new barons include 2 members of Parliament who did not seek reelection 
in last month’s general election: Ralph Assheton and Malcolm Stewart 
McCorquodale. 

The two other new barons are Sir Geoffrey Heyworth, chairman of Unilever, 
Ltd., and Sir Arnold McNair of the International Court of Justice at The Hague, 

The new privy counselors are Henry Brooke, Financial Secretary of the 
Treasury since 1954, and Robert Turton, joint parliamentary Under Secretary 
of State in the foreign office since 1954. 

But the greater part of the list honors plain people of Britain, such as the 
chief engineer of a steam trawler, the woman manager of a soldiers’ club 
in Berlin, a miner who has spent 50 years at the coal face, and a police sergeant 
in a remote Scottish district. 


[Article from the New York Times, June 14, 1955] 


B. F. Grauset Gers Hien Crvic Mepat—CiTizens BupGer CoMMISSION HoNoRs 
City LEADER AND MERCHANT AT LUNCHEON 


The Citizens Budget Commission Medal for High Civic Service was presented 
to Bernard F. Gimbel yesterday at a luncheon attended by 150 business and civic 
leaders. 

Harold Riegelman, counsel of the commission, gave a brief outline of the 
activities mentioned in the citation accompanying the medal. It described Mr. 
Gimbel as having given “long and honorable service to the people of New York 
as an American citizen, philanthropist, sportsman, business, and civic leader.” 

“Here is a man,” Mr. Rigelman said, ‘“‘who stands at the top of not one but 
many positions of importance in this great city, and yet thousands think of him 
by his first name, as they did Governor Al Smith, as they do President Ike 
Eisenhower. 

“We have an affection for Bernie Gimbel, and this affection is not the product 
only of good deeds or personal success. It is the product of the understanding, 
sympathetic leadership which he has given the community for so many years.” 


VARIED ACTIVITIES NOTED 


Mr. Riegelman spoke of Mr. Gimbel’s chairmanship of Gimbel Bros., Inc., and 
his development of the Gimbel-Saks merchandising organization, and went on: 

“He has been called upon countless times to assist in solving labor disputes, hos- 
pital and subway problems, and perennial financial problems in the city.” 

The speaker recalled Mr. Gimbel’s service as a director of the New York World’s 
Fair of 1939, and as a member of the Mayor’s Committee on Management Survey. 

Mr. Gimbel now is on the policy committee of the department of commerce 
and public events. As chairman of the New York City Convention and Visitors 
Bureau, he is active in promoting the New York summer festival, which will 
begin next Tuesday. 
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Robert W. Dowling, citizens budget commission president, presided at the 
luncheon at the Yale Club and spoke of Mr. Gimbel’s early prowess as an amateur 
boxing champion and football star. Deputy Mayor Henry Epstein praised the 
contributions of Mr. Gimbel and his family to the “worth and wealth of this 
city.” 

Mr. Gimbel observed that “whatever I may have been able to do is only a 
small repayment of the obligation that I feel I owe the community.” 

Mr. Mercatr. Our next witness is Mr. Lloyd Goodrich. 

Mr. Goodrich, will you come forward? We are glad to have you 
with us. Will you give your full name to the reporter and proceed 
in any Way you see fit ? 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD GOODRICH, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, WHITNEY 
MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART, AND CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT AND ART, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Goopricx. I am Lloyd Goodrich, associate director of the Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art in New York and chairman of the com- 
mittee on government and art. 

I may say I am very sorry to bring you gentlemen together for 
just myself this afternoon, and I am also very sorry that more of my 
colleagues did not get here. I am afraid that the notices did not reach 
them in time, because I know there has been a great deal of interest 
in these various bills. In fact, there is more support for these bills 
than there was for the various Howell bills last year. There were 
more committees formed especially for consideration of these bills. 
And I think if more advance notice could be given to the hearings 
you would find a very large amount of support for the bills from the 
various fields of the arts. 

Mr. Meratr. I will say to you, Mr. Goodrich, that we are glad 
that you were able to come on such short notice, and we hope to hear 
some of these other committees at some time in the future, when we can 
reset the hearings. 

Mr. Goopricu. The committee on government and art, of which I 
am chairman, was formed in 1948 by 12 leading national art organiza- 
tions in the fields of architecture, painting, sculpture, graphic art, 
design, education, and museums. 

These 12 organizations are as follows: American Association of 
Museums, American Federation of Arts, American Institute of Archi- 
tects, American Institute of Decorators, Artists Equity Association, 
Association of Art Museum Directors, College Art Association, Na- 
tional Academy of Design, National Association of Women Artists, 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, National Society of Mural 
Painters, and Sculptors Guild. 

These are 12 of the most important organizations in the various 
fields of these arts. 

Now, the purpose of this committee is to consider governmental 
activities in art. In 1950 the committee approved a resolution to be 
presented to the President of the United States, requesting him to 
appoint a commission “to consider the whole question of the Govern- 
ment’s relation to art, to consider existing governmental agencies and 
methods, and to submit recommendations for their improvement.” 
This resolution was officially approved by each of the 12 organizations. 
The American Federation of Arts, as an overall national art organi- 
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zation, wrote all its chapter members asking them if they would en- 
dorse the resolution when it was presented to the President. Of the 
393 members written to, replies were received from 239, or about 60 
percent, of which all but 10 replied in the affirmative—a remarkable 
response. 

The endorsing institutions included most of the important art in- 
stitutions and organizations of the country, located in 43 States, plus 
the District of Columbia and Hawaii. 

This response indicates the nationwide interest in this problem. 

It was partly as a result of this initiative that President. Truman in 
1951 authorized the Commission of Fine Arts in Washington to under- 
take a study of governmental art activities along the proposed lines. 
This study was completed and published in July 1953 a is the title 
of “Art and Government.” 

Following this report, the committee on Government and art pre- 
pared a report of its own, agreeing on general principles but making 
specific recommendations for the improvement of governmental ac- 
tivities in the arts. This report was referred back to each of the 
12 national organizations composing the committee and was officially 
approved by all but 1 of them. 

It was submitted to President Eisenhower in May 1954. A copy 
of this report is available. I should like to turn it over to the chair- 
man at the conclusion of this session. 

Mr. Mercautr. Thank you. How long a report is it ? 

Mr. Goopricu. It is a report of about 25 pages. 

Mr. Mercautr. We wont be happy to receive it and have it part of 
the file of the committee. 

Mr. Goopricu. I have a copy with me. 

(The report referred to was filed with the committee, and is avail- 
able for reference.) 

Mr. Goopricu. May I state briefly the committee’s beliefs about 
the relation of the Federal Government to the arts? We, that is, 
the committee, for which I speak, believe that the arts are an essential 
part of our national life; that they are especially important in our 
relations to other nations and our position as a world power; and that 
the art activities of our Government are of vital concern to our whole 
people. 

We also believe that in the past our Government has given less 
recognition to the arts than any other major nation, and indeed less 
than many much smaller and poorer nations, 

We believe that the time has come for our Federal Government to 
recognize the arts, as it has other fields of our people’s activities, and 
that it should develop agencies and policies that are in accord with 
our position as a major nation, our contributions to world culture, 
and the creative abilities of our artists. 

We recognize that certain essential artistic activities have been car- 
ried on by the Government for years, in fact, since the birth of our 
Nation, such as the design of Federal buildings and their decoration 
by American painters, sculptors, and craftsmen; and we hope that 
these activities will be increased and improved, but we also believe 
that there are broader functions which are proper concerns of the 
Federal Government, international cultural exchanges, general en- 
couragement of the arts on a national basis, and helping to give the 
arts the position which they deserve in our national life. 
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Recognizing the historic fact that the chief financial support of the 
arts in the United States has always been private, using the word 
“private” to include not only individuals but corporations and institu- 
tions founded on private capital, we believe that it is realistic to 
assume that the Federal Government’s functions should be those which 
could be carried on only by it, or better by it than by any other in- 
stitutions, and which do not duplicate existing functions of other 
institutions; and that this involves a clear definition of the respective 
areas of the Federal Government, on the one hand, and of States, 
municipalities, institutions, and individuals, on the other. 

For example, assistance to State and local governments in initiating 
adequate pregrams of their own would seem to be a proper Federal 
function. But the chief continuing support of such programs should, 
in my opinion, be the responsibility of State, local, and private 
agencies. 

We—and when I say “we,” I mean the committee on Government 
and art—believe that the primary purpose of governmental cultural 
uctivities should be the use of the arts for public purposes, rather 
than employment of artists. We believe that Federal activities in 
the arts should be governed by the highest artistic standards. We 
believe that they should be guided by the broadest artistic policies 
and should allow for the democratic diversity of our culture. We 
believe that they should be entirely free from political censorship or 
thought control such as exists in totalitarian countries. 

To these ends, the committee believes it is essential that the Govern- 
ment should call upon the best professional experience and knowl- 
edge in the various fields of the arts. 

We believe that there should be advisory bodies composed largely 
of professionals in these fields, and that these advisory bodies should 
be selected with the advice and consultation of the professions, 
through some system by which the chief national organizations, pro- 
tessional organizations, should be given a voice in the nomination 
of members. 

In our opinion, this is the surest way to maintain individual free- 
dom, high standards, and broad viewpoints. 

The committee on Government and art has followed with keen 
interest. fhe various legislation on the arts introduced in Congress in 
recent years, notably by Representatives Howell, Thompson, and 
Wainwright. 

On May 26, 1955, the committee met to consider legislation now 
pending, and specifically H. R. 5756 and H. R. 5040. The committee 
agreed unanimously regarding these bills and authorized me to appear 
ut hearings and to present the committee’s viewpoint on them. 

May I say first that the committee welcomes wholeheartedly the 
President’s statement in his message to the Congress on the state of 
the Union in January regarding the importance of the arts in our 
national life. This statement, the first by any President in many 
years, met with a warm response from all fields of the arts; and our 
committee is happy to see this statement embodied in an administra- 
tion-sponsored bill, H. R. 5756, again the first such administration 
measure for many years. I say “administration measure.” 

We are also glad to see that the bill includes the statement that “the 
growth and flourishing of the arts depend upon freedom, imagination, 
and individual initiative.” 
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At its meeting in May, the committee on Government and art wnani- 
mously endorsed H. R. 5756 and took occasion to call the bill to the 
attention of its constituent organizations and to urge their support 
of it. The committee believes that the bill is one of the most im- 
portant arts measures ever presented to the Congress. 

May I say also that the American Federation of Arts, at a meeting 
of its trustees on the following day, took similar action and endorsed 
the bill H. R. 5756 and is sending communications to its over 400 
chapter members throughout the country representing museums, art 
associations, college art departments, urging their support of this bill. 

Also, there has been in formation another committee, the committee 
on the arts in Government, composed of representatives of all the 
fields covered by this bill and by H. R. 5040 and 6874. This latter 
committee has also endorsed H. R. 5756 and has endorsed the objec- 
tives of H. R. 5040. 

At the same time that it took action on these bills, the committee 
on Government and art agreed unanimously on certain suggestions 
and recommendations which they authorized me to present for your 
consideration. It was pointed out that section 2 of H. R. 5756 makes 
no provision for giving professional bodies in the various arts a voice 
in the nomination of members of the Federal Advisory Commission 
on the Arts, or the special committees mentioned in section 3. The 
committee believes, as I have already said, that some such provision is 
of basic importance. 

We therefore respectfully recommend that the bill should include 
a provision that in appointing the niembers of the Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts the President be requested to give due con- 
sideration to recommendations for nomination submitted by the lead- 
ing national professional organizations in their members’ respective 
fields, and that a similar system of nomination should apply to the 
appointment of members of the special committees. 

Mr. Mercatr. That is done, is it not, in title ITI of 6874? 

Mr. Goopricu. That is done in that section. 

Mr. Mercatr. Would that be satisfactory ¢ 

Mr. Goopricu. The principle is a very fine one. I have a few criti- 
cisms I would like to make later on of the organizations proposed. 

The bill states that “members of the Commission shall serve at the 
pleasure of the President.” The committee believes that in order to 
insure a proper representation of different viewpoints, there should 
be a provision for definite length of service for members of the Com- 
mission and for a turnover in membership. The committee respect- 
fully recommends that the terms of service of members of the Federal 
Advisory Commission and of the special committees should be 6 
years; that their members should not be reeligible for reappointment 
for 2 years after the end of such 6-year service. 

It was pointed out that the bill does not provide for a balanced 
representation of the various arts on the commission, so that it would 
be possible for certain arts to be overrepresented and others not to be 
represented at all. 

The committee therefore recommends that all the arts covered by the 
bill should be specified; that these various arts should be divided 
into 6 or 7 major fields, for example, music, drama, literature, archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, and graphic art, moving pictures, radio 
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and television—and that each of these major fields should be equally 
represented on the Federal Advisory Commission. 

The committee noted that the Federal Advisory Commission on the 
Arts would be a departmental commission, functioning within the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and reporting to the 
Secretary of the Department, not to the President directly; and that 
its functions, as stated in the bill, are to “undertake studies of, and 
make recommendations relating to, appropriate methods for encour- 
agement of creative activity in the performance and practice of the 
arts and of participation in and appreciation of the arts”; and that 
these stated functions do not specifically include study of govern- 
mental activities in the arts carried on by other departments, nor 
making recommendations for the improvement of such activities. The 
actual existing activities of the Federal Government in the various 
arts, carried on by many departments and agencies, are of vital im- 
portance to our national culture, and will probably become more so 
in the future. It was to these governmental activities that the Com- 
mittee on Government and Art devoted much of the report which it 
submitted to the President in 1954. The committee fully realizes the 
practical problems involved in possible conflicts of authority between 
one department and other departments, but we feel strongly that these 
difficulties would be more than offset by the great advantages of 
making available to all departments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment the advisory services of a body such as the Federal Advisory 
(Commission on the Arts and its various special committees. 

Our committee wishes to express the hope that the Federal Ad- 
visory Commission will be given the functions of studying all ac- 
tivities in the arts carried on by the Federal Government and of mak- 
ing recommendations for their improvement, either directly to the 
President or to the President through the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

The committee realizes that H. R. 5756 is very general in its pro- 
visions, and that it is not the final answer to problems of Government 
and the arts. 

But we also believe that the bill is a tremendous step ahead and that 
if enacted it would undoubtedly mark the beginning of a far more 
constructive and beneficial cooperation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the various arts, than at any time in our past history. 

At its May meeting, the committee also discussed H. R. 5040. At 
that time, H. R. 6874 had not yet been introduced. 

May I say at this point that the committee appreciates deeply the 
long and devoted work of Mr. Thompson and of his predecessor, Mr. 
Howell, in introducing their series of bills relating to the arts. Mr. 
Howell and Mr. Thompson have been pioneers in this field of legis- 
lation, and the whole world of the arts is indebted to them. 

May I also pay tribute to the openmindedness with which they have 
sought and welcomed opinions from the artistic professions and have 
embodied them when they seemed valuable to them in their successive 
bills. It was a very refreshing experience on the part of all of us in the 
field of the arts. ' 

Mr. Thompson also deserves high praise for endorsing H. R. 5756 
as soon as it was introduced, and for embodying its substance in his 
own bill, H. R. 6874. This is an example of the constructive biparti- 
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san treatment which we all hope both bills will receive from the 
Congress. 

In its consideration of H. R. 5040, as I say, the committee did not 
have before it H. R. 6874, because it had not yet been introduced. 
The committee agreed unanimously with the broad objectives of the 
bill and other bills on the arts introduced by Mr. Thompson, and 
they wish to express their appreciation of Mr. Thompson’s efforts 
on behalf of legislation on the arts, and authorized me to convey their 
appreciation to him personally. 

In discussion of H. R. 5040, it was questioned whether title I, praise- 
worthy as its objectives are, was necessary. And I know that all 
of us in the committee believe completely in this kind of international 
exchange in the fields of culture. We questioned whether it was 
necessary, since it provides for activities already being carried on with 
increasing effectiveness by the State Department and the United States 
Information Agency. 

It was also brought out that title I covers the interchange with 
other nations of creative and performing artists, but in the field of 
painting, sculpture, graphic art, and architecture, with which our 
committee is particularly concerned, and not art itself. In other 
words, it does not provide for the interchange of art exhibitions, which 
is one of the activities which is now being carried on by the State 
Department and the United States Information Agency. 

Regarding title Il, there are many communities, and even whole 
States and regions, where arts facilities are entirely inadequate. These 
areas are those least able to supply this deficiency. To assist these 
States and communities to assess their art needs and resources and 
to plan and initiate programs would certainly seem to be a proper 
function of the Federal Government, and a very valuable function; 
but in the long run, State and local arts activities must depend on 
State and local support for their continuing existence. 

I suggest for your consideration whether the bill makes enough 
distinetion between the exploratory and initiating functions, on the 
one hand, and the continuing Federal support of State and local 
programs on the other hand. 

Another question which I would like to raise is this: An annual 
grant of $100,000, with matching funds supplied by the State, to 
certain States would be extremely stimulating and valuable. But 
in more populous and richer States, it would have comparatively little 
effect. 

Another point: The bill makes no provision for a professional 
advisory commission or board to assist the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to administer the functions set forth in title LI. 
Would it not be advisable to provide that such advisory functions 
should be performed by the proposed Federal Advisory Ccldentenin 
on the Arts? 

The Committee on Government and Art, while agreeing with many 
of the objectives of titles I and II of H. R. 6874, felt that they might 
be among the program to be considered by the penpored ederal 
Advisory Commission, which is considered in title III. In our opinion, 
the most vital first step would be the establishment of such a Com- 
mission, which would plan a long-range program for the encourage- 
ment by the Federal Government of artistic creation and appreciation 
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throughout our country, and which would, we hope, also assist in 
improving the Government’s own art activities. 

One feature of H. R. 6874, which we feel is a very definite improve- 
ment over H. R. 5756 is the provision that the members of the Federal 
Advisory Commission on the Arts should be nominated, or nominated 
for appointment, by various national organizations. 

I have one criticism to make of this provision as it is written in 
H. R. 6874, and that is that I believe that it should provide that the 
representatives of each particular field of the arts should be nomi- 
nated by the organizations in that field and not by the entire list of 
organizations. And I also believe that there are certain organizations 
specified in that section which have only remote connection with the 
fields of the arts, and which might possibly not be considered for 
inclusion. But, as I say, I believe that that provision in H. R. 6874 
is a very definite improvement over the system proposed in 5756. 

Regarding H. R. 5697, 5698, 5699, and 5755, as well as title V of 
H. R. 6874, the Committee on Government and Art took no action 
on these, but I should like to state my personal support of this pro- 
posal, which would establish a recognition for achievement in the 
arts and sciences of peace, a recognition which we, one of the most 
peace-loving nations in the world, Live hitherto given only to military 
achievements. Such honors, which have for years and centuries 
existed in older countries, would do much to publicize American con- 
tributions to the knowledge and culture of the world, publicize them 
to our own people, and publicize them to other nations. 

May I add that of the various versions of the measure, I prefer 
Mr. Thompson’s in H. R. 6874, because it provides for a 15-member 
hoard for the medal for distinguished civilian achievement, instead 
of a 5-member board, as in the previous bills. 

My feeling would be that with only five members it would be impos- 
sible to cover adequately all the fields of endeavor in which these 
awards would be given. 

In closing ome say again how much American culture and the 
American people owe to the pioneer legislative work of Mr. Thomp- 
son and Mr. Howell, which have helped to make possible the present 
hopeful situation as regards legislation in the arts. 

And may I say also how much all of us in the arts appreciate this 
definite step taken by the administration, and specifically by the 
Depurtment of Health, Education, and Welfare, to give a recognition 
to the arts which, in our opinion, is long overdue. 

Mr. Mercatr. Does that conclude your statement, Mr. Goodrich ? 

Mr. Thompson ¢ 

Mr. Tuompson. I appreciate the kudos very much, Mr. Goodrich. 
And I might point out that other members of this committee and 
inany other Members of Congress have introduced similar legislation ; 
that there is amongst those of us who have introduced these various 
hills very little pride of authorship. We hope, as a result of the work 
that we are going to do here under Mr. Metcalf’s chairmanship, to 
come up with further revisions and smooth these things out. 

I might point out to you that in title I of H. R. 6874, we have 
included architecture, landscape architecture, city and regional plan- 
ning, and some of the things which were omitted in the earlier bills. 
I think that you can imagine the amount of correspondence received 
in my office from people in the various fields of art. I have some of 
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them right here, a hundred or so letters, with suggestions; and it is 
a very difficult task to coordinate all of them. 

We recognized Mr. Wainwright’s bill as having outstanding char- 
acteristics which we had not included, and we therefore included it in 
this, with a revision of the two. 

Is it your opinion that these various bills can be pieced together into 
one or two measures which could achieve the major objectives of the 
group of bills? 

Mr. Goopricn. Mr. Thompson, may I say first that what you call 
the kudos were written when I did not know that you were going to 
be a member of this committee; so they were quite sincere. | 

My feeling would be that it would be better if the things would be 
separated. In other words, I think that H. R. 5756 or title III of 
your bill is a very definite, concrete proposal, a basic proposal. 

I would think that it would be better procedure to present that to 
the Congress as a separate bill. I do not pretend to speak with 
political knowledge, but I would think that it had a better chance of 
consideration by the Congress, favorable consideration, than if there 
were a good many other features attached to it. 

Mr. 'THompson. I appreciate that suggestion. 

I think those are all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merocatr. Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Goodrich, you did not touch too heavily on title 
IV. That is the section concerning the medal for distinguished 
civilian achievement. 

What do you feel this medal should be? In other words, do you 
feel that it should be an award on one level? Or should there be 
various levels of the award? For instance, take the analogy of the 
Bronze Star and the Silver Star, the Silver Star representing sup- 
posedly a greater degree of valor than does the Bronze Star. Do you 
think we should have various steps in this civilian award to indicate 
the degrees of merit ? 

Mr. Goopricn. Mr. Rhodes, I personally would be opposed to that. 
I would feel that in the fields of peacetime achievement it is extremely 
difficult to assess the degree of merit, and that it might create artificial 
differences which actually do not exist. 1 am always against first, 
second, and third prizes. I think if you give a prize or an award, 
you give it; and the differences between them are, to my mind, not 
important or desirable. 

Mr. Ruopes. Do you think that there should be a different award 
offered for, say, achievement in the field of agriculture, as against 
achievements in the field of architecture, for instance? In other 
words, should there be an award for each? 

Mr. Goopricu. It seems to me one good feature of this is that it is 
in an equality. In other words, this board proposing these awards 
would be saying, “We consider that this man’s achievement in archi- 
tecture is equal to this man’s achievement in agriculture socially” or 
“this man’s achievement in medicine.” In other words, it is an attempt 
to bring together, it seems to me, and to bring to the public, the social 
value of achievements in all fields. And, therefore, I think not to 
specialize it but have it a single uniform award is preferable. 

Mr. Ruopes. You feel that a medal would be sufficient to generate 
the desire to win an award? Or do you feel that perhaps we should 
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take a page out of the Nobel book and perhaps supplement it with 
cash awards? 

Mr. Goopricu. I would be rather opposed to cash awards. I think 
the honor is the chief thing. I am thinking of the French parallel 
of the Legion of Honor. There are no cash awards with that. It is 
the fact that the recipients have been chosen for this honor that is 
important. The Nobel awards, after all, are very substantial, and I 
doubt if the United States Government would necessarily want to—I 
mean the Nobel awards are, as I understand it, drawn from private 
sources. Mr. Nobel established them. It is nota ebyérianints! thine. 

Mr. Ruopes. Of course, our objective is to encourage activities in 
the ah and culture, and my question is aimed at the best method of 
doing that. 

Mr. Goopricu. May I ask in turn a question of this committee? I 
understand that these awards would be not, of course, limited to a 
certain one a year. There would be many medals awarded, possibly, 
every year, would there not? 

Mr. Mercatr. Well, that is one of the things that this committee 
wants to find out, Mr. Goodrich. This morning, when the represent- 
atives of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare were 
testifying, the gentleman from Arizona, Mr. Rhodes, brought out 
that in some of the foreign countries where we have such civilian 
awards, such as the Order of the British Empire, and so forth, there 
were grades of awards, and that everyone did not have the opportunity 
to win a Congressional Medal of Honor, for example, but some people 
did have an apportunity to win a Bronze Star, to carry further the 
analogy Mr. Rhodes made. And the suggestion there was that per- 
haps there would be numerous awards during the year. 

What do you think about that? Would this cheapen the award, 
if we made a dozen or a score of them in a year? Or would you say 
that we should only make one? 

Mr. GoopricH. i think to award only one award a year would be 
unfair to the other fields. You have a great many fields to consider 
here. And it seems to me that there should be some reasonable num- 
ber every year. And, as I said, on an equal basis. That would be my 
personal opinion, that that would be the most fair and really produc- 
tive way of giving these awards; that rather than to try to say class A, 
class B, and so on, they would simply be awards for achievement in all 
kinds of fields, and several every year, so that you would cover the 
fields pretty thoroughly. 

Mr. Ruopes. You would like to have each of the fields mentioned in 
that section covered each year ? 

Mr. Goopricu. I am not so sure. That might be a little too inflexi- 
ble. It might happen that there might be no good musical composi- 
tion in that year, for example. I think that should be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Board. 

Mr. Mercatr. On the other hand, there might come a year where 
there were 2 or 8 outstanding physicists, or outstanding novels pub- 
lished, or something like that. 

Mr. Goopricu. Exactly. My main point is that the Board itself 
should be a larger and broader Board, so that it would be aware of all 
these fields and be able to recommend people in those fields. 
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Mr. Tuompson. We are talking now about the Board for the Meda] 
for Distinguished Civilian Achievement. You would not recommend 
a larger number than 15, would you, on the Board ¢ 

Mr. Goopricu. I think it would be a little unwieldy. 

Mr. Tompson. I should think so. Mr. Metcalf said something 
which I would agree with, regarding the flexibility. I think, No. 1, 
that the award should be made sparingly, for only truly outstanding 
achievement. 

Mr. Goopricu. Oh, yes; absolutely. 

Mr. Tuompson. It is conceivable, for instance, that in an Olympic 
year, considering the fact that our sports offensive, which we hope to 
do something with to counter the Russian 5, sab offensive, is a very 
effective weapon; if 3 persons, for instance, by outstanding perform- 
ance, set 3 new world’s records. For instance, we will say a 16-foot 
pole vault, which is supposed to be impossible, a 9-second hundred- 
yard dash, and so forth. The effect of that might be so great that you 
would want to award three medals. 

On the other hand, in the next Olympic games, we might not have 
a winner. Certainly we would not want to feel that we should award 
medals to runners-up simply because in each year each field should get 
something. 

Mr. Goopricu. That is true. 

Mr. THompson. I think these medals should be based on the achieve- 
ment rather than the yearly basis. 

Mr. Ruopes. That brings up a point that [had in mind. Assuming 


that you did award three awards for world records, or Rey eye | like 
that, and then in the same year you give the same award to Dr.. 


onas 
Salk for inventing the polio vaccine, I hope I am not putting undue 
emphasis on the one and not enough on the other, but it would seem 
to me to be a little ludicrous to make the same award for those 
achievements. ; 

Mr. Goopricx. It wouldn’t be ludicrous to many people interested 
in sports, 

r. Ruopes. Well, I think I am interested in sports. 

Mr. Tuompson. We do have that problem to consider. Take Dr. 
Einstein’s case, for instance. I have a letter here from one of the 
world’s great mathematicians, a Dr. Weyl, who, in commenting in a 
Jetter to President Eisenhower on this subject, says this: 

In general, scientific achievements are the work of many people, as for instance 
for the atomic bomb, Edward Teller made abundantly clear in an article in 
Science. Thus there is a danger that by honoring the man who happened to 
make the last step, injustice is done to other contributors. The situation with 
respect to Einstein’s ideas about general and special relativity, that had such 
far-reaching consequences in theory and practice, is different. In their striking 
originality, they are more markedly the contributions of one mind which con- 
ceived these ideas and carried them out than almost any other of the great 
progresses of science in recent times. 

There you have a situation which is unique, using the standard which 
he suggests by inference in that letter. It is conceivable that in history 
there would have been an award to Galileo and an award to Aristotle 
and an award to Einstein. 

Mr. Ruopes. Sir Isaac Newton ought to be in there somewhere. 

Mr. Tuompson. And Sir Isaac Newton. There are four. But Dr. 
Salk would certainly deserve one. Pasteur would have gotten one; 
and others. It is difficult. 
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Mr. Ruopes. Well, it is. It isa difficult problem to me to know just 
what kind of an award you should give. 

Mr. THompson. On the other hand, the ag suggested this 
morning says, “A contribution of enduring value.” Well, the 
4-minute mile might endure or might not. Queen Elizabeth decorated 
Roger Bannister. 

Mr. Mercaur. In the world of sports, Jim Thorp’s activities in the 
Olympics are still known and recognized, although some Olympic 
recordholders have come and gone since those days. But I think you 
would have to leave great latitude. 

I think Mr. Rhodes has brought up an important thing to consider, 
and I was very interested in your answer to his question when you 
said you did not think there should be any divisions to it. 

Mr. Goopricn. Well, listening to you, I can see a point there, that 
it might lead to more variety if there were a certain amount of differ- 
ent grades; in other words, it might be possible to give an award in 
one field in a certain category, whereas you would not want to give 
the single top thing in that field. 

Mr. Ruopes. For instance, take Jesse Owens. Over a long period 
of time he produced one record after another, whereas other athletes 
might make one record and then fade away like a comet. Certainly 
you would consider Jesse Owens more deserving of a high award than 
aman who was a one-time starter. 

Mr. Tuomprson. Perhaps the solution would be 1 award, a medal 
for distinguished achievement, but in the form of 4 medals. 

Mr. Goopricu. In different fields, you mean. 

Mr. THompson. In different fields. 

But I do think this, Mr. Rhodes. Not that I would not seriously 
entertain this question that you have given rise to here, but I would 
think that certainly would be sufficient distinction in the minds of the 
people, so that even if the medal were the same the degree would be 
in the minds of the people. And it would not necessarily mean that 
you would have to have the 4 or 5 degrees. You see what I mean? 

Mr. Ruopgs. That is entirely possible. 

I have one other question. I would like to go to title II. It ap- 
pears to me, in title II, Mr. Goodrich, that we may well be getting 
into a situation in which the Federal Government, by assisting the 
States, may well be kind of preempting this field. If you will note 
the word of that part of title II dealing with State plans, the words 
“as the Secretary deems necessary” or “as the Secretary may from 
time to time require” appear several times, or “as the Secretary ma 
find reasonable and necessary.” It occurs to me that perhaps this 
State pt the way the bill is now written might well be at the dicta- 
tion of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. In other 
words, this is a plan which I think has some merit, but which must 
be watched very closely to make sure that in getting into the field 
we do not create a climate where the States and the local people will 
get out of the field and shift the burden to the shoulders of the Federal 
Government, 

Would you agree that that is something that must be watched? 

Mr. Goopricu. Well, may I ask a question in return? Is it con- 
template that there should be discretion on the part of the Secretary 
in allotting these funds? In other words, suppose that he thinks that 
a State plan has no merit whatsoever. Has he the discretion of not 
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making the grant? If the State authority approves it completely, I 
mean, all the technical details being all right, is it obligatory on the 
part of the Department to make that aeiatt 

_ Mr. Tuompson. In my mind, it is. This plan is based on the plan 
in Public Law 815, the Hospital Construction Act. 

Mr. Goopricn. May I just bring up one point in connection with 
that? I spoke earlier of the fact that $100,000 would go very far in a 
thinly populated and comparatively not very rich State, and would 
not accomplish very much in the populace of a wealth State. 

Is there not the possibility that a more flexible plan could be intro- 
duced? For example, I think one of the great needs throughout this 
country is for centers in places where they do not have them, where 
there can be performances of the theater, ballet, good music, and where 
art exhibitions can be held. Some Federal plan by which such centers 
could be initiated and assisted financially would, to my mind, be more 
realistic than an even grant to the States. But, of course, that does 
involve a good deal more Federal responsibility. 

Mr. THomeson. Well, the purpose of this title is to encourage just 
that, but to leave it to the States. 

Now, I do not agree, for instance, that New York State, the wealthi- 
est and most populous, cannot use $100,000 and match it to good 
advantage. I think that you and I know that the living theater, for 
instance, is a monopoly; that there is very little opportunity for stu- 
dents of the theater art in the city. And this is really just a pump- 
priming thing, you see. Experience has shown that States contribute 
on an average of 3 to 1 to the Federal grant; and this would just give 
them the initial start. 


Mr. Ruopes. What is the motive back of title IT? Is it aap as you 


say, to encourage nonprofit centers, for instance, where the average 
individual could go and see the ballet and where people who are 
otherwise unemployed might be employed to perform ballets? What 
are we trying to do, in other words? 

Mr. TuHompson. Well, it has two motives: No. 1, to decentralize the 
center of art from New York; No. 2, to encourage, along the lines that 
have been suggested by many important people, the most recent and 
well known of which is Mr. William Randolph Hearst, Jr., the need 
for the expansion of the arts and sciences throughout the land, to have 
from Oshkosh the opportunity to learn something of the arts and to 
perform them there, and to have really 48 centers of opportunity for 
encouragement of the arts, in Arizona, in New Jersey, in Montana, 
and everywhere. 

Mr. Ruopes. I now wonder if this could not be accomplished better 
through existing art centers, for instance, your colleges and universities 
ordinarily constituting some sort of an art center. At least, if they 
have a fine arts college, it does. And I am wondering if setting up 
something that we could not content by title II might not be Jess 
efficient than giving aid to the schools, colleges, and universities. 

Mr. Tuompson. Well, in many States, in almost all of the Western 
States, the State universities would undoubtedly be the agencies 
through which this plan would be implemented. But it has been 
prointed out by people who know more about the living arts than I that 
there is a great paucity of artistic endeavor in the very places where 
there should be that endeavor, namely, in the colleges and universities. 
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Mr. Ruoves. I wonder if we could have our testimony on that point, 
Mr. Chairman, duly recognized ? 

Mr. Mercaur. I wonder if we could keep our questions directed to 
the witness. We can carry on this colloquy among members of the 
committee later on. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would agree that maybe an executive session is the 
best place for that. 

I have no further questions. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. McDowell? 

Mr. McDowe:t. Do I understand that you suggested that there 
might be some possibility of conflict under title Il in relation to the 
present student exchange program ? 

Mr. Goopricu. Not conflict, but it seems to me that it is a duplica- 
tion. In other words, such programs exist. Is there not sufficient 
authority to carry them on? Does it have to be put in a new bill? 
That is my question. 

Mr. Ruopes. If the gentleman will yield: 

I think you meant title I; did you not? 

Mr. McDowetu. Yes; title I. 

It is simply a question of whether this is unnecessary, this title I. 

Mr. Tuompson. If the gentleman will yield, I might point out that 
USIA and the State Department developed And wrote title I. And we 
must remember that they are operating under the President’s emer- 
gency program to a large degree, now, and that, even in this case, is in 
grave jeopardy. 

Mr. Goopricn. It is an emergency appropriation. 

Mr. McDowe tt. Yes. 

Mr. Goopricu. That certainly puts a different light on it. This is 
a program which, to me, is one of the most valuable in the whole cul- 
tural field. And I am not speaking just for myself. It is a general 
feeling in the art world that this is one of the most valuable things 
that the United States can do, the interchange of the arts with other 
countries. And not only persons, but the point that I brought out 
earlier, that it seems to me it should be broadened to include the 
products of those persons, in other words, art exhibitions, theatrical 
productions, and so on. 

Mr. Thompson, would that be maybe better in a separate bill, in 
that case? 

Mr. THompson. I think not, everything considered. 

Mr. Mercatr. Does that change the testimony that you previously 
gave, this information from the United States Information Agency ? 

Mr. Goopricu. Yes, it does. I did not realize the situation, govern- 
mentally speaking, as to the existing programs. They certainly should 
have a legal base. There is no question about that. 

Mr. McDowetx. You would then certainly be in favor of anything 
that could be done in that connection under this title, to encourage 
and broaden the student exchange program in the field of arts and 
sciences ¢ 

Mr. Goopricu. Absolutely. And not only, as I say, in the field of 
the exchange of persons, but the exchange of all kinds of material and 
information, and so on. 

Mr. McDowe. I think that is all I had. 
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Mr. Ruopes. One of the most interesting afternoons I have spent 
in a long time was in the office of my good colleague, Mr. Holt, here, 
when we talked to the president of the largest non-Communist union 
in Australia, who was brought over to the United States by funds 
which are somewhat similar in nature to the student exchange funds, 
but which are so inadequate, and the program is so small, as to make 
it appear that we just ought to do something about it. I am not sure 
maybe but what in its deliberations this committee might take that 
into consideration. 

Mr. Mercatr. I think that is well within the field. 

Mr. McDowe xt. I just wanted toclarify that. Because it is my feel- 
ing that I am fully in agreement with the theory of giving recogni- 
tion to the men of maturity in all these fields and their achievements, 
but I think that, too, we must encourage the youth of the country to 
go into these fields and have encouragement to continue their studies, 
and to have the advantage of the foreign-exchange program for the 
students of the arts and sciences. 

Mr. Goopricu. May I make two observations: One, what I said 
about the possibility that title I was not necessary is not meant in 
any way to say that it is not an essential activity. In fact, I want 
to say it is one of the most essential activities in the whole cultural 
field today, this interchange. 

The other thing is that I think it should emphasize such things as 
exhibitions in addition to persons. That is not also to say that the 
interchange of persons is not extremely important. It is. I think 
both should be specified, in my mind. 

May I ask this committee a question? What would be the relation 
of the proposed Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts to such a 

rogram as that existing in the State’ Department and the United 
States Information Agency ? 

Mr. Mercatr. This morning Mr. Riley testified on that and sug- 
gested that certain amendments be made to either title I or these bills 
on cultural interchange, so that there would be no ambiguity between 
the relationships, and he pointed out that the present program should 
continue as it is and this new program should start under Health, 
Education, and Welfare, under the supervision of the State Depart- 
ment, independently of the present program. 

— Goopricu. In other words, he wanted a clear separation of 
those. 

Mr. McDowe.t. That is right. And it is that kind of information 
and suggestions such as you have given us that will ultimately evolve 
into a bill. And so I do not believe any members of the committee 
have any preconceived idea or are wedded to any certain plan or pro- 
gram. We want to know what you people are thinking about this. 

Mr. Goopricu. I think that the USIA and the State Department 
are doing a magnificent job in the particular field that I represent. 
On the other hand, I do not think it would do any harm if, in the long 
run, some such advisory body as the proposed Federal Advisory Com- 
mission on the Arts would be wreilibih if they wanted advice, or would 
even make a study of what was going on and propose methods of 
improvement, and so on. In other words, you would have there, in 
that Federal Advisory Commission, sup ly a very top-ranking 
body of people who were familiar with the arts in this country, who 
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could be very valuable to the Government. And it might be that their 
services would be useful to all kinds of departments and agencies. 

Mr. McDowetu. That is in line with your earlier testimony, again, 
that this Advisory Commission should be available to the Department 
of Defense for suggestions about the Air Force Academy, and avail- 
able to the Department of Agriculture, and every other phase of the 
Government, in advice on art and related fields. 

Mr. Goopricu. Correct. And particularly, Mr. Chairman, when 
one takes into consideration the special committees proposed by H. R. 
5756. Because there, I believe, is where most of the real work is going 
to be done. I mean, the exploratory work, the factfinding, where 
the proposals will originate. And those Commissions, those special 
committees, would be, we hope, composed of people who are very 
familiar with their fields. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Holt, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Hour. No. 

Mr. Mercaur. Mr. Goodrich, we do appreciate having you here 
to represent the hen ip and organizations that you represent. You 
have given us a g discussion on various phases of all the bills 
that are before us, and you have been extremely helpful. Thank you. 

Mr. Goopricw. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mercatr. If there are no other witnesses, the committee will 
be in recess until 10 o’clock in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 15 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m., 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955.) 
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The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Lee Metcalf (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

— Representatives Metcalf, McDowell, Thompson, Holt, and 
Rhodes. 


Also present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk, and John O. Graham, 
minority clerk. 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED HARDING, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, 
ACTORS’ EQUITY ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Mercatr. The committee will be in order. The first witness 
will be Mr. Alfred Harding. Mr. Harding, will you come forward, 
please ? 

Mr. Harprne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. We are glad to have you with us this morning, Mr. 
Harding. Will you sit down and give your name to the reporter? 
I see that you have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Harprne. Yes, sir. My name is Alfred Harding. I am assist- 
ant to the president of the Actors’ Equity Association of New York. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Thompson, entitled “H. R. 6874,” has as 
its purpose a number of things which are generally intended to make 
the arts a more valuable force to the American people in their inter- 
national relations and at home. 

Others may speak to you as to the value of this bill with regard 
to such forms as grand opera, ballet, music, the fine arts, and athletics. 
I am concerned only with what it would do and what it might do for 
that field of the arts which is known as the legitimate theater. 

In doing so, I am speaking on behalf of the 10,000 actors, singers, 
dancers, and chorus persons who are members of the Actors’ Equity 
Association. 

I can assure you that they are immensely concerned and gratified 
that the Congress has turned its attention to the use of the theater as 
an instrument of American culture. In doing so, you are recognizing 
a principle that has long been known and practiced successfully by 
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many of the world’s great civilizations. They believe that the theater 
is one of the most valuable, if not the most valuable, of mediums for 
the education of the people in the history of their country and of 
their race; for the preservation and dissemination of their langua 
at its best; and for the presentation of their ideas and ideals to their 
neighbors and to the world at large. 

If the Congress has come to that view of the theater, then, I think, 
it must concede that it can no longer consider the theater merely as a 
source of revenue. 

This bill has taken a tentative step in that direction by reducing the 
tax on theater admissions from 10 percent to 5 percent. But the other 
countries with whom we are competing for the minds and hearts and 
souls of men have gone a long way beyond that. They have not only 
relieved the theater of any such tax, but they actively encourage the 
theater to accomplish the high task they set for it by subsidies from 
the state or its political subsidiaries. it is not only the rich states 
and those with healthy economies which make that a practice. States 
which are poor at this time, even desperately poor by our standards, 
feel constrained to make considerable appropriations to enable the 
theater to do the work they expect of it. 

I do not know whether the Congress is prepared to take such a ste 
at this time. But I think that if the United States of America feels 
that the theater can be used as a cultural weapon in our present deadly 
combat with world communism, it should not, at the same time, try 
to make money out of the theater by imposing a tax which no other 
theater in the world is forced to pay. 

The means through which this bill aims to achieve its goal is the 
formulation of a set of plans by the 48 States, or by such of them as 
may be interested in participating in this program. 

Now a State may be a good and practical medium for political work. 
It is not necessarily a practical unit for a cultural program. And 
certainly because of the wide variations in size, population, and cul- 
tural interests, a State is not a good unit for a program for the theater. 

But it is demonstrable, I think, that certain areas of the country 
have a common attitude, have in general similar standards of values 
and speak a language whose basic form and rhythms are understood 
by their people, and one to which they respond. It is not the same for 
New England as for the Pacific Southwest; nor for the Northwest as 
for the — South; nor any of them for the Middle West. 

Those basic differences will always frustrate the plan for a national 
theater; for the country is too big, too diverse, for one theater in 
Washington, or New York, or anywhere, to speak for it. And any 
such theater which may be set up will become, in time, a museum for 
the theater. 

But if the Congress is interested in a theater for the Nation, as dis- 
tinct from a national theater, it can, I think, with no greater expendi- 
ture than is envisioned in this bill, organize a group of regional thea- 
ters in these groups of States, or Provinces. For each of them has an 
unofficial capital city which is the intellectual and financial capital 
recognized by the people of that region. 

The plan I suggest would authorize contributions from the Fed- 
eral Government and from the States in each of these regions to estab- 
lish a theater in each of the regional capitals, staffed as far as prac- 
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tical by actors and directors and playwrights drawn from the region ; 
and charged with the duty of promoting a theater which would reflect 
the ideas, the hopes, the aspirations, and the problems of the people 
of that region in the language they use and understand, as distinct 
from the playwrights who now write with half an eye on Broadway, 
and an eye and a half on Hollywood. 

That company would play a part of its season in its regional capital 
city and the rest of the year would take to the road, playing in every 
city, town, village, and crossroads where an audience might be gotten 
together ; taking the theater to the people. 

That way, and for no more money than you are considering spread- 
ing about for 48-State programs, you could have a theater for the 
Nation which would speak for and to the people of this country. 

We are all such fallible and partisan creatures that it would be 
quite possible, and even probable, that people would try to turn such 
a theater to their own particular ends. It would, inevitably I am 
afraid, fall occasionally from the mental, moral, and almost physical 
tightrope of explanation into the pit of propaganda and partisanship. 
] still think that such a theater would go far to explain and reveal 
America to itself and to the world, and that the shi would justify 


the program, and that its accomplishments would outweigh its mis- 
takes and errors. There is no such thing as a foolproof program in 
any field of human endeavor. 

The suggestions and recommendations in this memorandum repre- 
sent my own personal views and have not been officially adopted or 
endorsed by any group or organization. 


They are presented in the belief that the theater is worth having 
and worth being made constantly available to more and more people. 

For the theater is the only medium which the greatest minds of all 
ages have chosen for the expression of their noblest thoughts. It 
would suffice, by itself, if no other traces remained, to recreate all the 
stages through which we have passed on our journey from eternity to 
eternity. 

Such an art is not to be disregarded lightly, or to be considered 
merely as a pastime, as a source of revenue, or as entertainment. If 
the Congress of the United States can think of the theater in no terms 
beyond these, it will fail in its duty to the people it represents, and to 
the cause of peace and intellectual freedom for the people of the world 
to whom it appeals in the name of democracy. 

Mr. Meroatr. Thank you, Mr. Harding. I think some of the mem- 
bers of the committee will want to ask you some questions. Mr, 
Thompson. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Thank you very much, Mr. Harding, for your 
testimony. 

With regard to the principle of establishing cultural centers in each 
State you seem to feel that it should be done by regions. Do you not 
think that it would be more difficult to establish and to maintain them 
on a regional rather than on a State basis? 

Mr. pee As a matter of fact, sir, I think that culture does not 
follow State boundaries, that there are certain sections of the country 
which have a general viewpoint, and, for that reason, while it might 
not be as expedient politically, it would be more efficient and probably 
more productive to attempt to do it regionally than for each indi- 
vidual State to do it. 
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The requirements, for instance, of such States as Rhode Island and 
New York, which are close together, and of California and Wyoming 
are so diverse that it would be hard for each one of them to set up 
an individual State program, but combined with the rest of New Eng- 
land or with the Pacific Northwest they might very well be able to get 
a more vital and a more coherent program. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you; that is all. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. McDowell? 

Mr. McDowext. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mercaur. Mr. Holt? 

Mr. Ho tr. I am interested in one thing here, Mr. Harding. You 
say that playwrights write with half an eye on Broadway, and an eye 
and a half on Hollywood. I represent Hollywood. Is there anything 
wrong with writing with an eye on Hollywood ¢ 

Mr. Harprne. No, sir; except that Hollywood, and Broadway, 
which I represent, do not always have the same attitude toward so- 
ciety and social problems that Des Moines and Houston, Tex., might 
have, for instance. 

Mr. Hour. That is a fair statement. 

Mr. Harptne. And plays that are written primarily to appeal to 
the Broadway audiences or primarily for production in motion pic- 
tures which are going to be shown over the whole country and the 
whole world would not be the kind of plays that a man writing about 
the Deep South would use in talking about his own people. 

Mr. Hour. How would you propose that the Government go about 
setting up these theaters? 

Mr. Harprne. I think by first deciding what sort of areas have gen- 
eral common attitudes and approaches and then say whether or 
not 


_ Mr. Hour (interposing). Who would make that decision, Mr. Hard- 


ing ? 

Mr. Harpine. In New England, for instance, the Pacific South- 
west, the Far Northwest, the Deep Southwest, the Middle West, and 
there might be others, that would be a matter for consideration of the 
areas, but wherever you have a group area which centers about the 
capital city like Boston, or Atlanta, or Denver, or Salt Lake City, or 
St. Louis, or some places other than those, but in general in that kind 
of an area, wherever you find an area which has a common approach 
to problems, which speaks a common language. 

Mr. Horr. Who would decide what areas do have something in 
common? I cannot write a bill lumping the areas together. 

Mr. Harprne. I think that would have to be done not on a basis of 
politics, but on the basis of consideration of the cultural attitudes of 
the people. 

Mr. Horr. Who knows about it to judge what cultures should be 
put together ? 

Mr. Harprne. If you have a Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare who is able to talk to the leaders of the educational and the 
entertainment world I think that they would be able to work it out 
together. It might be that everybody concerned would agree that a 
certain thing applies to one place and not to another. 

Mr. Hour. Are we not more or less 48 States, and all under one 
culture ? 
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Mr. Harpre. I do not believe it actually, sir, and I do not think 
that if you were to examine it you would think so. I do not think 
that the people in New England speak or think the same as, for in- 
stance, the people in Hollywood, nor would a Florida backwoodsman 
speak the same or think the same as a Pacific Northwest lumberjack 
either, even though they might be working in the same trade. 

Mr. Hour. We make our movies out in Hollywood with the idea 
that the same movie that shows in New England shows in Hollywood. 

Mr. Harprne. That is quite true, but you are not trying to speak 
individually to those people or trying to develop regional culture. 
You are trying to make something that will sell not only all over the 
country, but, as far as possible all over the world. It is a commercial 
problem, really. 

Mr. Hour. If any bureaucrat decided whose and what culture we 
should have, after that was decided, how would we go about financing 
these theaters ? 

Mr. Harprne. Sir, there is nobody, I suppose, who is completely 
prepared to make such decisions or suggest what decisions would be 
taken. I donot know whether it would be a bureaucrat, or a partisan 
politician, or a practical theater man or a university professor. I 
think all of them would have some advantages, and all of them would 
have some disadvantages. It might be possible to form the composite 
opinion of all of them. It is easier, however, to organize a cultural 
program on a regional level than on a State level. 

Mr. Hour. Well, do you have in mind direct Federal grants matched 
by the States or the regions? 

Mr. Harprine. Yes, a grant between them because they are all going 
to share it. The company would play part of its season in the regional 
capital, and the rest of the time would go out and take the other part 
of the region, and played by people in that area, that has been directed 
by people from that region and played by people from that region, 
and taking it into every village and town where you can get folks 
who can play it to the people in those areas. 

Mr. Horr. Who would select what they would play and show? 

Mr. Harptne. There has to be a director for any kind of a program 
that is set up. Somebody is going to have to do it. Personaily, I 
would prefer that it would be a professional theater man or producer 
or director, and possibly a native of that area, one who would know 
the conditions of those people, and their general language and customs 
better than a Hollywood director or a Broadway director. 

Mr. Hour. Have you consulted other groups of actors and theater 
folks? Is your Actors’ Equity Association out in Hollywood, for 
instance ¢ 

Mr. Harptne. The Actors’ Equity Association is a national union 
which has jurisdiction over all performers in the musical and dramatic 
field. It does not have jurisdiction over television or over motion 
pictures. Each of those has its own union. Equity has jurisdiction 
over all actors, singers, dancers, and chorus persons. 

Mr. Hour. Do you know if other groups such as yours have dis- 
cussed this problem ? 

Mr. Harprna. I have ben trying for some years, Mr. Holt, to get 
Equity to sit down and think what it means by a national theater. 
You ask any actor whether he wants a national theater, and the answer 
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will probably be, “Yes.” Then you go on and ask him what he means 
by a national theater, who ninoert run it, how it would be paid for, and 
you will get as many different answers as you make inquiries. 

Mr. Hour. I think we all feel the same way on the committee. We 
are searching for information here. I am sure that you have brought 
up some very interesting points, Mr. Harding. 

Mr. Harprne. This is a plan that I have evolved myself from my 
knowledge of the theater and from studies that I have made over a 
period of more than 30 years. 

Mr. Horr. And these thoughts or suggestions have been acted on 
by your association ? 

Mr. Harprna. No,sir. As I say here, there has been no indorsement 
of them as yet. We have been concerned with a number of other 
things recently. We have not gotten around to this, although I have 
urged Equity to do so. 

Mr. Hott, I want to thank you for your answers, Mr. Harding. I 
want to apologize for being a little late. 

I would appreciate it if you would give me some extra copies of 
your statement, because I would like to send some copies of it to 
Hollywood. 

Mr. Harpine. How many would you like to have? 

Mr. Hour. About 25. 

Mr. Harprne. I have given 50 copies to Mr. Hussey. I will see if 
he has 25 copies left. 

Mr. Hour. That will be sufficient. 

Mr. Harprne. Is there anything else that the members of the com- 
mittee would like to inquire about ¢ 


Mr. Mercaur. Mr. Harding, you directed your testimony to title I 
and —— title V of the bill. I do not want you to leave without 


suggesting that perhaps title I, which has to do with the cultural inter- 
change, and title III, which has to do with the Federal Advisory Com- 
mission on the Arts, and title IV, which has to do with the civilian 
award, also relate to the theater. I would like to have you make some 
comments about them. 

Mr. Harprne. With regard to the international exchange, Congress 
has already taken some steps on that through the State Department. 

Mr. Mertcatr. In a moment we are going to hear from Mr. Rocke- 
feller, who can tell us about that. , 

Mr. Harpine. So, Congress is beginning to use some of that already. 
It is because it is becoming aware of the necessity for that and the 
value of it that I have said that I feel that the theater should no 
longer be considered as merely a source of revenue. 

‘Mr. MercatF. Now you contemplate that at some time members 
of the theater would make contributions to the culture of the Nation 
so that they would be eligible for a civilian award, do you not? 

Mr. Harprnc. Before I answer that question may I add one thought 
in reply to what Mr. Holt was saying a little while ago. He is gone 
now, but he says, “Who will pick the plays, and who will be the 
director, and so forth?” Everywhere you set up a program some- 
body has to have word of it. 

Even in the case of this cultural exchange theme, By the Skin of 
Our Teeth, somebody had to pick those plays, somebody had to decide 
who was going to play in it, and somebody had to make arrangements 
for who takes the box money. Now, the same sort of judgment would 
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be involved in the different problems in setting up these regional 
theaters. 

Now, with regard to this civilian award, nobody wants to shoot 
Santa Claus. It is always very nice to set up awards to give to people. 
The terms under which these particular awards are being considered 
are so general that the Commission could give an award to practically 
anybody they wanted to. 

The real value of the awards, Mr. Metcalf, will lie in how that 
Commission uses them and what sort of awards they make, and what 
sort of standards of judgment they exercise in making them. They 
could be made a very fine thing, or they could be made a laughing 
stock. It would depend entirely on how it was handled. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Mr. Harding. I know that the com- 
mittee a eee? ra appearing here az much. 

Mr. Harprne. May I say one word to Mr. Holt, as he has returned 
to the room? You asked about what sort of people these would be, 
and under what standards of judgment they might run these regional 
theaters, Mr. Holt, did you not? 

Mr. Horr. Yes. 

Mr. Harprnea. I merely pointed out in response to a question from 
Mr. Metcalf, that we have at the present time the exchange program 
with Europe under which somebody picked the theme, The Skin of 
Our Teetth, and that wherever you have a program there has got to 
be an eventual person or a group of persons who will say we will do 
this, or we will not do that, or we might do something else. You 
cannot avoid that no matter whether you run it by States or regions 
or the whole United States. 


Mr. Horr. Yes; I appreciate that, but there is quite a difference 
between judging domestic cultural America and our foreign policy. 

Thank you, Mr, Harding. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you very much, Mr. Harding. 

Mr. Harprne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. STEVEN D. DEROUNIAN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Mercautr. The next witness is Congressman Derounian. 

Mr. Derountan. I have a subcommittee meeting this morning on 
Salk vaccine, and I would like to get away in a reasonable time. Mr. 
Rockefeller has very kindly consented to let me appear first. 

Mr. Meronar. We are very glad to have you with us, Congress- 
—_ Derounian, and we will be glad to hear any statement you care to 
make, 

Mr. Derountan. I will confine my remarks to the Thompson bill 
and like bills. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am very appre- 
ciative of this opportunity of appearing before you to testify on 
the legislation which would obbender for the conferring of an award 
to be known as the Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achievement. 

Our Government has never had any appropriate means whereby 
we might honor those civilians among us of outstanding stature. The 
aptness of President Eisenhower’s recommendation in Tis state of the 
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Union message, that “awards of merit be established whereby we can 
honor our fellow citizens who make great contributions to the advance- 
ment of our civilization and of this country” was forcefully brought 
home to us just a few days later with the announcement of Dr. Jonas 
Salk’s great contribution to humanity. 

My first reaction, when I learned of Dr. Salk’s magnificent accom- 
plishment, was to introduce a joint resolution to provide for the 
coinage of a medal in recognition of his diatinguiehed contribution to 
medicine. Later, I was one of the Members to introduce a bill to 
provide for the conferring of an award to be known as the Medal 
for Distinguished Civilian Achievement. 

I feel very strongly that this is something which should have been 
accomplished a long time ago. I hope that the committee will act 
favorably upon this legislation now before it so that our Government 
may be afforded the means of adequately showing its appreciation 
to its distinguished civilians. And I hope, too, that the recommenda- 
tion will be made that the first recipient of this medal will be Dr. 
Jonas Salk. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Mr. Derounian. Are there any ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Tuompson. I wish to thank our distinguished friend from New 
York for taking his time to come over here this morning. 

Mr. Derountran. Thank you. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Holt, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Hour. I hate to delay Mr. Derounian when he is so busy this 
morning. 

Mr. DerountAn. That is quite all right. 

Mr. Hoxtr. What type of medal do you think ought to be given? 

Mr. Derountan. You mean physically? 

Mr. Horr. Yes. 

Mr. Deroun1An. That is a matter for the Commission to decide. 

Mr. Hour. I thought you were very artistically inclined, and that 
is why I asked that question. 

Mr. Ruopes. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Horr. Yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. I wonder if the gentleman would like to have a medal 
similar to the shape of Long Island? 

Mr. Hour. I am sure that he would. 

Mr. Derountan. Confine that to Nassau County and I will buy it. 

Mr. Mercaur, Are there any further questions? Thank you for 
your statement and for your appearing before the committee, 
Congressman. 


Mr. Derountan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 


STATEMENT OF NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
TO THE PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Mercatr. The next witness is Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller. Mr. 
Rockefeller, we are very glad to have you with us this morning, and we 
will be glad to hear any statement that you care to make. 

Mr. KEFELLER. Mr, Chairman, and members of the committee, 
my name is Nelson A. Rockefeller. I am special assistant to the 
President, but I am here testifying today as a former Under Secretary 
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of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, who had the 
privilege of working on this legislation when he was in HEW in that 
capacity. 

i should like to say that it is a great pleasure to be able to come back 
before this committee, Mr. Chairman, and to be with this group which 
is interested in this vital matter which it seems to me is of such tre- 
mendous importance to our Nation. 

If I may, I have a statement here which I would like to distribute to 
the members of the committee. I think, perhaps, in the interest of 
your time that maybe the thing to do is to just run through this state- 
ment, if that is all right with you. 

Mr. Mercatr. You may proceed just as you wish, Mr. Rockefeller. 
I understand that your time is limited, and when your time runs out 
you may leave. 

Mr. RockrereLer. Thank you; you are very kind. 

Taking the second paragraph of my statement, I am appearing. 
specifically to support H. R. 5756, introduced by Representative Wain- 
wright, and H. R. 6713, introduced by Representative Celler, in con- 
sultation with the Department. 

As you know, the bill provides for “establishment of a Federal 
Advisory Commission on the Arts” to carry out the recommendation 
of the President contained in his state of the Union message of last 
January 5. In that message the President said : 

In the advancement of the various activities which will make our civilization 
endure and flourish, the Federal Government should do more to give official 
recognition to the importance of the arts and other cultural activities. 

I would like to stress that official recognition as being an important 
part of this suggested bill. 

Going on: 


I shall recommend the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the 
Arts within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, to advise the 
Federal Government on ways to encourage artistic and cultural endeavor and 


appreciation. 

The proposed bill, H. R. 5756, is intentionally brief and uncompli- 
cated. To facilitate your consideration of it I should like to explain 
some of the factors which led us to believe that this is the best way to 
proceed in this field. 

The draft clearly states and, if it becomes law, will constitute public 
recognition that the arts are an essential part of our national life. 

The role which the arts play in the American life is frequently 
underestimated. Participation and enjoyment of the arts is not con- 
fined to any one group, to a few cities, or to any limited segment of 
the American population. On the contrary, one of the great strengths 
of the artistic situation in the United States at the present time is wide- 
spread public participation in every State of the Union, in small com- 
munities, and by rural as well as urban residents. For example, there 
are now in the United States over 800 symphony orchestras. Amateur 
dramatic organizations number over 100,000 and the number of paint- 
ers over 1 million. Parenthetically, I am speaking of cver 1 million 
amateur painters. I think that there are about 18,000 painters who 
are regularly selling through the galleries on an organized basis. 
Interest in the arts in the United States is supported by the hundreds 
of museums and thousands of libraries throughout the country. 

65177—56——6 
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It is also one of the strengths of the American situation that these 
activities are largely private and local in origin. It is not the role of 
the Federal Government to take the place of private and local initia- 
tive in this field. 

There are many contexts, however, in which the Federal Govern- 
ment is properly, in fact unavoidably, concerned with the arts. These 
range from legislation in such fields as taxation, copyright, and social 
security which affects artistic activity, through such clearly Federal 
functions as coinage, postal services, and foreign relations, to the fairly 
numbers cases—e. g., the District of Columbia and the national 
parks—here the Federal Government has powers and responsibilities 
comparable to those of local jurisdiction. 

Federal activities, actually or potentially, affect the arts in so many 
ways that it appears to be not pi og unwise but thoroughly impractical 
to set up a single executive agency to administer these activities. 

The Commission proposed in this draft is, therefore, to have no 
administrative or executive functions. It is conceived of as an organ 
for study, planning, and recommendation within the Federal sphere. 
The implementation of each of its recommendations would depend on 
congressional approval. 

For the same reason—the great variety of contexts in which Federal 
concern for the arts is appropriate—no attempt has been made in this 
draft to single out any one such context for special mention. Because 
there are not 2 or 3 but many needs, it has been felt essential to make 
long-term provision for their systematic study and the step-by-ste 
development of policy recommendations. The decision as to whitch 
phases of policy deserve first attention because of their importance 
and timeliness will, no doubt, be one of the first items on the Commis- 
sion’s agenda, and views expressed on this subject both within and out- 
side the Government will then be considered. 

When he proposed appointment of a Commission on the Arts last 
January, the President expressed belief that the “Federal Government 
should do more to give official recognition to the importance of the 
arts and other cultural activities.” One proposal to this end is the 
creation of a Government-sponsored National Academy, an idea which 
I know has the President’s support. It would appear to me that 
exploration of the merits and feasibility of this idea should be taken 
up among the early business of the Commission. 

In the overall picture, we must bear in mind the great importance 
of independence and of private and local initiative in artistic activi- 
ties. Because of this, it seems wise for the Federal Government to 
develop amply the potentialities within its own direct jurisdiction be- 
fore attempting to encourage others. Perhaps the example of an 
adequate Federal program will itself be the best possible encourage- 
ment. 

The success of the Commission proposed in this draft will clearly 
depend on the caliber of the members eam to it by the President 
and the initiative and imagination which they show in proposing poli- 


cies which can earn the approval of the public, the Congress, and the 
administration. But there can be no shortcut to sound action in a deli- 
cate field. If this proposal can open the way for gradual but steady 
progress toward more —— Federal policy in relation to the arts, 


an important first step have been taken. 
The bill states three fundamental beliefs: 
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(a) That the growth and flourishing of the arts depend upon free- 
dom, imagination, and individual initiative. 

(6) That the encouragement of creative activity in the performance 
and practice of the arts, and of a widespread participation in and 
appreciation of the arts, is inseparable from the general welfare and 
the national interest. 

(c) That the encouragement of the arts, while primarily a matter 
for private and local initiative, is an appropriate matter of concern 
to the United States Government. 

The bill provides for the establishment in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare of a Federal Advisory Commission on the 
Arts composed of 21 citizens, recognized for their knowledge of and 
interest in the arts, to be appointed by the President. They would 
meet not less than twice a year. 

The Commission’s duties would be to study and make written rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary relating to appropriate Federal meas- 
ures to encourage creative artistic activity and of participation in 
and appreciation of such arts. Its field would include painting, sculp- 
ture, the graphic arts, architecture, music, literature, dramatic arts, 
the ballet, and the dance. 

Compensation for Commission members and members of special 
committees named for staff studies would be at a rate fixed by the 
Secretary, but not to exceed $50 per diem, and travel expenses includ- 
ing per diem in lieu of subsistence while engaged in official business. 

The bill would not invalidate any authority of the existing Com- 
mission of Fine Arts. In fact, this legislation was developed in con- 
sultation with that Commission and 1s designed to provide services 
which would be complementary to those of the Commission of Fine 
Arts. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for letting me read that state- 
ment which outlines the basic objectives which the administration had 
in mind in proposing this bill. I should be very happy, should there 
be any questions, to answer them. 

Mr. Meroaur. If you have the time to remain I am sure that there 
are many questions, Mr. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Thospoon? 

Mr. Txuompson. I would like to thank Mr. Rockefeller for his 
statement and for his appearence here this morning. 

I notice from the reading of your statement that you have con- 
fined your testimony to Mr. Wainwright’s bill, H. R. 5756, and Mr. 
Celler’s identical bill, H. R. 6713. 

Mr. Rockeren.er. Yes. 

Mr. Tompson. In H. R. 6874, which this committee is also con- 
sidering, that proposal is almost unchanged except for a list of organ- 
izations in title ILI. 

I am interested in knowing what your attitude is, or what the ad- 
ministration’s attitude is, with regard to a continuation of the Presi- 
dent’s emergency fund under which our present cultural interchange 
is being conducted. 

Mr. ee avast I think that it is essential, Mr. Thompson, to have 
a continuation of that fund in order to carry out the existing programs 
which, it seems to me, is clear evidence of becoming more important 
in our international relations as time goes on. Cultural activities in 
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the broadest sense are increasingly recognized as one of the important 
vehicles in international relations. 

Mr. THomrson. Do you think that emergency fund should be made 
a permanent thing so that, rather than being made available from 
year-to-year, it will continue on a continuing basis? 

Mr. Rocxeretier. I think, perhaps, it is a little early to prejudge 
what the ultimate disposition of that fund should be, whether it should 
be continued as an emergency fund or whether it should become a part 
of some regular structure. That might well be a matter of study 
for a commission of this kind to figure out as to how best we can carry 
out programs in these areas in the international field. 

I had an interesting illustration last week of the impact of this. 
I happened to be in Paris, and I was having breakfast with the Am- 
bassador, and he was going over to meet the President to visit an ex- 
hibition of paintings by French impressionistic painters which are 
now owned by American collectors, which were taken back to France 
for exhibit there. 1 went over there at 9:30, at the Museum of Paint- 
ing, and went around with the President of France and heard his com- 
ments on that exhibition and the impact of it on the people of France. 
I think it is the most popular showing that has been put on since the 
war. The French people in Paris and from all over the country 
have been coming in there to see this exhibit. I was astonished that 
there were so many great paintings by modern artists about the United 
States. Without question that being about understanding, greater 


sympathy, and closer ties that are hard to evaluate, and which were 
clearly evident in the reactions of the President of France at this 
time. 

Mr. Tuompson. I am certainly glad that you told us of that ex- 


perience. I hope the Appropriations Subcommittee which is con- 
sidering the appropriation of funds knows about that, and does some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. Rockeretier. I might just mention, Mr. Chairman, that the 
funds for this particular exhibition were raised from private sources. 
This was a special cultural festival which the Ambassador was arrang- 
ing in France. It is very difficult to secure private funds for things: 
of this kind except in special cases. 

There have not been funds available in the past for that kind of 
activity as you know probably better than most of us because of your 
very outstanding had: continuing interest in this field. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Derounian and many other mem- 
bers have introduced legislation providing for the creation of a medal 
for distinguished civilian achievement. You have not testified on 
that. Would you mind telling us your attitude, and what you know 
of the administration’s attitude on that proposition ? 

Mr. Rocxereiier. I understand Assistant Secretary Perkins testi- 
fied yesterday on that bill. I know the background of that bill, and I 
think that again in this ease the President’s personal interest has been 
a matter of importance in the administration’s consideration of the: 
proposal. I think it affords an 1 igen d of recognizing outstand- 
ing civilian contribution to the life of this country, ition which 
has not been available in tangible form up to now and personally I 
think the proposal which you have in your bill, a very simple proposal, 
would be a means by which the Government can evidence its appre- 
ciation of the works and the many distinguished services. which are: 
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being rendered by private citizens in all phases of our national life 
which up to now we have not had the opportunity of doing. 

Mr. Txomrson. Thank you very ate Mr. kefeller. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Holt? 

Mr. Horr. It is very nice to see you again, Mr. Rockefeller. I want 
- — you for coming up here today and giving us some interesting 
thoughts. 

It has occurred to me, and I would like to get your opinion on it, 
that we are doing a lot to show our culture by sending plays, movies, 
and other things overseas to foreign countries, and we do not seem to 
get very much over here in return. As an individual Congressman, 
every time we get an exchange legislator or somebody coming over 
here to Washington from abroad I extend an invitation to him to go 
to Los Angeles and try to make him feel at home so that my folks will 
get to meet some of these people from abroad. Is it out of the realm of 
possibility that, in some way, we can work out some kind of a recip- 
rocal deal with some of these countries so that we can get some of these 
people to come over here? It seems to be kind of one-sided as it is 
now. That is just a question, not a suggestion. 

Mr. Rocxereier. I would not have thought that there were not 
many people coming here from abroad. I think in the theater, in the 
ballet, ies in the = eee and many cultural lines that our allies, to 


whom you referred, Great Britain, France, and many of the other 
countries, are sending many groups over here. 

Mr. Horr. Maybe they do not get West, I do not know. We do not 
get too many of them out in Hollywood. That seems to be perfectly 
clear. It just seems to be lopsided to me. It may be that I am wrong 


about that. 

Mr. Rockxereitier. My impression would be that the record would 
show that up to now the balance would be strongly in favor of the 
others continuing to send people over here as distinguished from our 
effort in sending people abroad, that we are newcomers in the field, 
and it is only in the last year or so that we have been sending official 
groups abroad. 

Mr. Hott. I do not think that we are doing enough in that field. 

Bo Rockerewier. I sympathize with your statement on that en- 
tirely. 

Mr. Hour. I represent the metropolitan area of Hollywood, which 
is interested in the entertainment profession, and my people should be 
probably alerted on those matters, because we are a large city, and I 
frankly do not think we get many of those people over here, thinking 
probably of a film festival over there which they have had in France. 
I on just wondering whether there is room for improvement on this 
side. 

Mr. Rockxereiier. Did you have in mind by invitation from this 
Government ? 

Mr. Hour. Yes, sir; by invitation from this Government. 

Mr. Rockeretter. Well, certainly, as a basic principle, the more 
exchange we can have the more we can understand each other in terms 
. international relations and the enlargement of appreciation of 
them. 

Mr. Hour. The only ones that seem to reach my people are folks who 
belong to service clubs or something or exchange students who do not 
cause much impact on our community. 
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I was thinking that we might underwrite the transportation of those 
people with counterpart funds. 

Mr. Rockeretter. My impression is that there are more coming to 
this country than perhaps you have been aware of, but I think it mght 
be interesting to get a little comparison on that. . 

Mr. Hour. Secondly, will you tell me what this Commission on Fine 
Arts does now? 

Mr. Rocxereiier. The present Commission on Fine Arts? 

Mr. Hour. Yes. 

Mr. Rockereiier. It works importantly in relation to advising 
the President and other departments and agencies of the Government 
regarding buildings, monuments, and so forth, principally in and 
around Washington. 

They have certain other functions in their charter from Congress, 
but they have not exercised the full authority which is within their 
purview. 

Mr. Horr. Referring to this new Commission that Mr. Wain- 
wright’s bill and Mr. Celler’s bill proposes you say that they encour- 
age creative activity in the performance and practice of such arts. 
How would they go about that ? 

Mr. Rocxeretier. They would take an area—let us take the one you 
have been talking about, the question of how many people come to this 
country from other countries; that would be a very valuable subject 
for them to take under study, and see what might be done to encourage 
a greater two-way flow; whether the Government should play more 
of a part and if so, what could be done through commercial channels, 
what might be done through foundations in that area. Or they could 
take domestic questions. There would have to be developed a priority 
of studies between the various areas. Now my thought was, rather 
than try to spell out the program now in detail that it is better to move 
into this more gradually on an evolutionary basis, with the Congress 
feeling its way, the Administration and the people interested, and 
find how we can more effectively move into this field. 

Mr. THompson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hour. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Rockefeller, I do not think that anyone wants 
to move into this thing preciptously, but do you not agree that in the 
cold war, that the sooner we can implement a program of selling our 
culture to the uncommitted people of the world as a weapon, the 
better off we are? 

Mr. Rocxereiter. Could I put it this way, that perhaps many of 
the groups in the areas to which you refer are unaware of the great 
cultural forces which exist in this country and if they did fully 
appreciate and understand the cultural life of this country and the con- 
notations which go with it, that they might understand us better as a 
nation and be less concerned than some of them are in our country, as 
to our intention and our objective in the whole international picture, 
and, therefore, bring us closer to those people. 

Mr. Txuompson. I agree with you and I am thinking along these 
terms: For instance, the Olympic games are coming up again shortly. 

Mr. Rocxerretter. Yes. 

Mr. THompson. We know that Soviet Russia is subsidizing athletes 
to a great extent, and there have been, I think, sound proposals by Mr. 
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William Randolph Hearst, Jr., Mr. David Sarnoff, and a good many 
Members of Congress, to the effect that we should begin immediately 
the consideration of taking greater cognizance from the Federal level 
of athletes as a means of combating this offensive, the cultural offen- 
sive, and the force offensive of Soviet Russia. 

Now, in this bill of mine, 6874, there are two titles in it which cer- 
tainly are things which deserve long-time study, grants to States, and 
the means of raising funds for those things; titles 2 and 5. But the 
first title, the intent behind the first title, is to make permanent the 
President’s rom sm, Bate and to set up in any way that we can this 
cultural interchange, because we know as a practical matter that other 
legislative committees are considering the matter now, and it has 
given great concern to others interested in ths program; and I am 
talking now about cutting down, because they cannot seem to under- 
stand the trade value can Fs something for us. 

And what I am trying to do, to accomplish is this, that we have 
things like exchange programs run by ANT A, which has been tried and 
tested, and has been of great success. 

Mr. Rockere.iEr. Yes. 

Mr. THomrson. And we should make it permanent. 

Mr. Rocxeretzer. I think the administration feels very much as 
you do about the importance of not only continuing, but expanding 
these programs in the international field, and of course the question 
of funds is very basic to that possibility. 

Now, it raises this question: You mentioned the Olympic games— 
and it does raise some very fundamental problems. That has always 
been a nonprofessional, amateur sport, and in this matter of sports, 
when we go to move on a large scale, we have got to be very careful in 
our desire to move forward, that we do not lose some of the value of 
amateur private control, such as we have had in the past. And, 
therefore, I think that the opportunity of working with a commission 
or a private group representing all of these fields, who can advise the 
Government on how to do these things and preserve this great value 
we have, and keep the cultural life that grows from the country 
itself and is not dictated by the Federal Government, and at the same 
time be able to expand and carry it abroad in a larger measure—— 

Mr. THompson. I agree with you thoroughly and for that reason, 
among others, we included in my proposed legislation title 3, which 
is the administration proposition on the subject, and incidentally 
title I is largely the bill that was developed by the State Department 
and HEW. 

Mr. Hour. Mr. Rockefeller, what would this Government, national 
sponsored academy do? } 

Mr. Rockeretter. There again is the same kind of question; it is 
an instrument, the thought was, an instrument through which the arts 
could be recognized, people who have done outstanding service, who 
have achieved outstanding levels of performance, can be recognized 
and perhaps have membership in some national academy. 

Mr. Hour. Like the French academy ? 

Mr. Rocxeretter. Yes. There are three private academies in this 
country now: The National Academy of Science in Washington, the 
American Academy of Science and Arts in Boston, which is a private 
organization, and the American Philosophical Society of Philadel- 
phia. All three of those are in this area. 
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Now, is there a place for something sponsored by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in addition to what exists, and could it be established without 
interfering with, or harming the very fine work that has been done 
and is being done by these three private groups? The National 
Academy of Science, of course, has a Federal charter. 

Those are the kind of questions which people who are in private 
life could well advise the Government on, and help it determine, rather 
than to try to come up with a flat answer from the Government; it 
seems to me that could be one of the areas that a study by such a Com- 
mission could be very profitable. 

Mr. Hoxr. Thank you. 

Mr. Mercatr. Do you have any questions, Mr. McDowell ? 

Mr. McDowe tz. First I want to thank Mr. Rockefeller for his testi- 
mony before us which I am sure will be of great help to the committee. 

Mr. Rocxeretier. I appreciate the opportunity of coming up here. 

Mr. McDowe ut. I would pose a question which is rather general in 
nature—I do not know whether there is an answer or not—but I was 
just wondering if you felt that by some of these methods in these 
various programs, that there might be an opportunity to encourage 
at least the centering or at least the further centering of the arts of 
the country here in the Capital City? It seems to me that while we 
have, of course, some wonderful museums here, and there is, of course, 
great opportunity for appreciation of the arts, but after all, it seems 
to me that in the capitals of Europe, for instance, that is, in the capital 
cities, usually the arts and sciences of the nation are centered there. 
But it seems in this country, we sort of have a conglomeration of put- 
ting them all over the country, but not actually centering them, partic- 
ulary here in the Capital City where literally millions of the American 
people come to visit, and when they come to the Capital, they hope and 
expect, and I think they have a right to expect, to see here the center of 
our great national activities. 

I was wondering if you felt that the emphasis that we are trying to 
focus on this problem, and that as a result of the Commission, in their 
activities, there might be greater opportunity—or is it desirable to 
have that done? 

Mr. Rockxerenter. That is a very interesting point you raise. I 
think one question that would have to be taken into consideration in 
answer to that proposal is that Washington started as the political 
capital of the country and did not exist prior to that, either as a cultural 
or an industrial, or financial, or any other center, so that what has come 
here has come gradually as a result of the political capital being here; 
and one of the important cultural developments in our country is the 
whole motion-picture industry. Congressman Holt referred to it 
earlier with another witness; so it would be very hard to make Wash- 
ington the motion-picture capital. 

Mr. McDowett. It might not be so desirable ? 

Mr. Rockxere.ier. It would be interesting. 

Mr. Horr. Well, the population center is somewhere out in Kansas; 
do you think that wala be a nice place to have it? 

Mr. McDowe t. I do not believe there is any move on to move the 
National Capital out there. 

Mr. Rocxrretirr. Well, take the television. That is divided be- 
tween New York, centered in New York, and Los Angeles. You have 
got, perhaps, the artistic center, in a sense, the creative side of painting 
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and sculpture, and possibly, more artists, numerically speaking, cen- 
tered in New York than any other place. 

Really, to create a center there has to be those who would create the 
artistic evidence, and it is pretty hard to artificially transplant them. 
I think that Washington could do a great deal more in the way of 
theatres and music and groups coming here, and perhaps in the field 
of arts, contemporary arts, exhibitions and so forth, and perhaps as 
that grows, more of these other factors would come here; people would 
then come here, would be coming here and doing things in the theater; 
but I think it is an evolutionary result rather than something that 
could be done overnight, or might be done somewhere artificially. But 
it is an interesting subject for discussion, and I know just what you 
mean when you say visitors come here, and we want to have them feel 
that if is the cultural center of the world, as well as the political 
capital, 

Mir. McDowett. I am sure that many of them who come from a 
distance to visit Washington also go to New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston and other places, and I am sure that in their tours, they do have 
the opportunity, but it still seems to me that there is an opportunity 
to improve on Washington as the center. 

Mr. Rockxereiier. One of the elements of nerinegjae of the country 
that we have is this wide diversification, decentralization of the cre- 
ative effort in all fields. An interesting comment is the exhibition in 
Paris, the paintings, the great impressionable paintings from the 
United States; 40 museums had paintings in that exhibition from the 
United States, which shows the degree to which really top-flight paint- 
ings are available in the United States in all parts oF the country. 


That is one of the anu strengths you can cite in talking about the 


whole cultural development of this country. 

Mr. Mercatr. Of course, that is what we are trying to do in this kind 
of legislation; to spread that cultural development out, throughout 
the country. 

Mr. RockereniEr. Yes, and to encourage it. 

Mr. Mercatr. And encourage it, yes. 

Mr. Rocxeretter. Both the creation and the enjoyment of it. 

Mr. Mercaur. Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes. It is good to have you here, Mr. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Rocxeretiter. Thank you, Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes. I had a preconceived notion concerning this proposed 
legislation, as perhaps being just another field in which the Govern- 
ment possibly shold stay out of, but having you come here and testify, 
representing a family which probably has done more than any other 
family in the United States to encourage the arts and sciences from the 
private level, makes me wonder, perhaps, if my own preconceived 
notion was not a little wrong. 

I gather, however, from your testimony that, as of now, the main 
thing that you would advocate is the establishment of a board to con- 
sider the problem in all of its ramifications. 

Mr. RockEreiuer. Yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. Rather than to have this committee, in the few days of 
the hearings, try to come up with a pat answer to the whole problem. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Rockere.uer. Yes; that is correct. It is a new field for the 
Federal Government. I think it is overdue in the sense that official 
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recognition of the importance of culture in our national life—we have 
lagged, perhaps, behind as a nation, and this would constitute very 
importantly that official recognition of the importance of culture, and 
the arts, to the Nation as a whole. 

Then what the Federal Government does about it, first, there is 
plenty of opportunities and areas where the Federal Government al- 
ready has responsibility, and if it takes responsibility to do it, per- 
haps through a more imaginative emphasis, they can thus set an ex- 
ample, which, in itself, would be helpful. Secondly, a very important 
move after that—and it would really grow more effective and perhaps 
then the Federal Government would find through the advice of this 
group or others, how it could encourage these forces more effectively 
throughout the Nation. That will take time and should be an evolu- 
tionary process. One can speculate with these scholarships in the field 
of science, with what the Government does now in the field of educa- 
tion and perhaps the day will come when scholarships of all kinds will 
be given to outstanding students of promise in the field of arts. Those 
are things one can speculate about. But it just seems to us, from the 
studies we made in the Health, Education, and Welfare Department, 
that this thing should be slow and move step by step, and that it should 
not do something that will interfere with the already vital growth 
and culture and great forces which are in existence on a purely private 
sponsorship basis. 

Mr. Ruopes. That is the point exactly. If we get into the field in 
a precipitous manner, we might, instead of having the effect of stimu- 
lating the arts and sciences, we may actually stifle the development of 
arts and sciences and it might become a Federal project instead of a 
private project. 

Mr. Rockere ier. Yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. Which I think we never want to do. 

Mr. Rockere.iter. We have seen what has happened in some of 
the other countries when the central government has dictated what 
should be done, and the standard certainly has not improved. 

Mr. Ruopes. I do feel that the sooner we can get into the field of 
interchange of ideas of culture, the better off our country will be. 

Mr. Holt mentioned a situation which I think has some validity, and 
I had a personal experience with the president, a member of the French 
Parliament in my own district, during the recess. I found out about 
it almost by accident, after he had left. The individual who had been 
taking him around was a friend of mine and was very well qualified 
to take him around. However, he had known somebody in Washington 
who told him that this member of the French Parliament would be 
here, and he volunteered to take him around. Probably he did not 
get the type of treatment that a member of the French Parliament 
should have gotten. Maybe what he wanted to see was the resorts, and 
if he did, he got that kind of treatment. 

But at the same time, if he wanted to see some other parts of the 
valley, probably he did not get it—the point being, I think the Mem- 
bers of Congress are much interested, enough interested, in this inter- 
change of ideas that each of us would be very pleased to have a mem- 
ber of the parliamentary body from any other nation come to our 
districts, and take it on as a personal project, to make sure that he saw 
what he wanted to see. 
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Mr. Rockereiter. Following what you said, and what Congress- 
man Holt said before, I think maybe one of our problems here is the 
lack of adequate system of information about who is to visit. 

Mr. Rwopes. Yes. 

Mr. Rocxeretier. And where he is to visit, and perhaps that is im- 
portantly involved here in these problems. I think a great many of 
these people would come, and —- of them are sponsored by their 
own government, in the various fields of culture or government, but 
I guess—well, I know that during the war, in connection with work 
in Latin America, we set up committees, in the various parts of the 
country, that worked with private groups, and they acted as centers 
in these committees, so that when they did come, they could be sure 
that they got in touch with the people who were reflecting the same 
interests and positions and who could help take care of them; and in 
that sense, I think the communities themselves got as much out of it as 
the visitors, although I think it meant a great deal to the visitors. 

Mr. Ruopes. Thank you again, Mr. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Rocxere.ier. I appreciate the opportunity of being here. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Holt? 

Mr. Hour. Mr. Rockefeller, to get back to what was referred to— 
and I do not want to take up much of your time, because I know you 
have to leave—but the people I referred to were heads of the iron 
workers union from Australia, and we do not give them enough money 
to get by on, day by day. 

Mr. RockeFretter. Yes. 

Mr. Horr. Then a private group over here will bring the member of 
the Parliament, say, in Belgium—and there is in my district today, 
and I stumbled on him by accident, and there is no coordination 
in what we have been talking about. But I want to go back, and I 
want to do some research here in the committee, to see if they can give 
me some information, but you have had a lot of experience, both in 
government and out of government, but let us take Mexico, for 
example, which borders on my State—— 

Mr. Rockereiter. Yes. 

Mr. Hout. We do not have interchange, so to speak, in Mexico. We 
have a lot of American tourists who go down into Mexico, but they 
cannot afford to come up here, although we do have a lot of these 
people in California, but we do not know anything about their Govern- 
ment or their culture, or anything of that kind, there being no ex- 
change, no program of exchanging culture between our country and 
Mexico. 

Now, another angle—— 

Mr. Rockeretter. Before you leave Mexico, however, interestingly 
enough, the workers coming in from Mexico—and I think it runs 
now into a quarter of a million a year under the agreements and ex- 
change contract arrangement between the two Governments, have had 
the greatest impact on Mexico, from the point of view of good rela- 
tions, because these men have come up here by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, and they have been given the opportunity to work at wages 
which were unheard of to them before, and they importantly con- 
tribute to our economy and they go back with an entirely new concept 
of the United States. I think that has done more to ge about a 
closer feeling of understanding between Mexico and the United 
States, perhaps, than any other program; that is, with the people 
themselves, because they come from the people. 
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Mr. Ruopes. And I would like for the gentleman from the State 
of California to know that the State of Arizona and the state of 
Sonora have very fine relations, and perhaps the gentleman from 
California would like to come over sometime when the Governor from 
Sonora is visiting us. 

Mr. Hour. Thank you very much. I am pleased to know that the 
relations between Sonora and the State of Arizona are so fine. If it 
will just leave our water alone, we will be happy. 

Now, seriously, Mr. Rockefeller, you mentioned these workers com- 
ing up here—— 

Mr. Rocxereiter. Yes. 

Mr. Horr. And going back to Mexico. 

Mr. Rocxeretter. Yes; many of them. 

Mr. Ho rr. I am talking about the folks who stay here and who get 
to know our people in America. They work in the fields, but the 
Americans do not get to know them as well. The people do not un- 
derstand how our Government really functions, and the problems 
that it has. 

Mr. Rocxeretxer. I think the effort you are making in this bill, 
and the more we can do with our neighbors to the south in the way of 
developing an understanding of a closer tie, and more friendly rela- 
tionship—I cannot imagine a more important or valuable undertak- 
ing than that. 

Mr. Hour. More to clear up the kind of jurisdiction we have, it 
would seem to me that, on the one hand, we have the State Depart- 
ment being in charge and doing a good job as far as our people going 
over there in various projects are concerned. I do not think the 
State Department is quite as well qualified to deal with those who 
come here. In other words, they are qualified people who are in 
charge, and very sincere, but I do not think they have the under- 
standing so far as domestic things go. I think that is one of the 
problems. 

Mr. Rocxeretter. If you can get them in touch with the people 
who are in this country, with the people who would like to meet them, 
it would be very helpful for them. 

Mr. Horr. It seems to be rather haphazardly thrown together. 

Mr. Rocxeretter. But I am sure that what you say illustrates the 
fact that more can be done, and should be done, in that area. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you very much, Mr. Rockefeller. The com- 
mittee has looked forward to your appearance for some time and we 
thank you again for your presentation. 

Mr. Rockxeretter. Thank you; you are very nice, and I appreciate 
very much the opportunity of coming back; and I hope to have the 
pleasure again. 


STATEMENT OF DR. C. ROBERT KASE, CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS AND SPEECH, AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATER 
AND ACADEMY 


Mr. Mercatr. Mr. McDowell. 

Mr. McDowett. Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this opportun- 
ity to present to the committee the next witness who is from my 
State, Dr. C. Robert Kase, chairman of the Department of Dramatic 
Arts and Speech of the University of Delaware. Dr. Kase is also a 
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member of the Board of Directors of the American National Theater 
and Academy. He has been quite active in this field and I might also 
say, Mr. Chairman, that I think he has been most successful in promot- 
ing a greater interest in the arts and theaters and of culture in general. 

Dr. Kase, if you will please come forward. 

Mr. Mercatr. We are very happy to have you with us, Dr. Kase, 
and if you have a prepared statement and will give a copy to the 
reporter, we will be very glad to have you proceed. 

Dr. Kase. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to testify in favor of this bill, known 
as the American National Arts, Sports and Recreation Act. 

The bill has a number of admirable features. First, it recognizes 
that the arts and their development are a matter of pride and concern 
to our Federal Government. Second, the bill, through providing 
funds, gives implementation to this recognition, which is important. 
There is an interesting example of what happens when implementa- 
tion is not given. in 1937 the Congress issued a charter to the Amer- 
ican National Theater and Academy for the establishment of a na- 
tional theater. There may be many reasons why the American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy has not yet achieved this objective, but 
not the least, I think, important of these is the fact that Congress 
failed to implement the charter with funds, at that time or since. 

A third favorable feature is the section which clearly expresses 
the realization that it is important to our national security that the 
cultural aspects of American life be presented to the people of the 
world, these aspects which have long been obscured by our remarkable 
technological developments. The very nature of the American theater 
is such that it can make an unusual contribution to this cultural 
diplomacy, and I would like briefly to comment on what that nature is. 

It is well known that a large majority of theater performances 
in this country are given by amateurs. The audiences which see plays 
by college and community theaters alone far outnumber those that 
witness the productions of commercial theaters. In other words, our 
people not only love theater, but they love to create it. The American 
theater is genuine people’s theater to an extent not equaled by any 
country in the world. There is a real opportunity here to implement 
the cultural interchange by presenting the finest examples of theater 
act by artists who still maintain their amateur status, as they say in 
sports. This demonstration of our active participation in, rather 
than passive observance of, one of the great arts of civilization could 
not help making a profound impression abroad. 

I was asked to testify particularly by the legislative chairman of 
the children’s theaters conference, Rose Robertson Cowan, concerning 
children’s theater, which is an important one, of this American theater. 
And this children’s theater has significant implications in such a pro- 
gram as is conceived by this bill. 

The children’s theater movement is one of the most remarkable de- 
velopments in theater in the United States during the first half of this 
century. It has been authoritatively estimated that more than 1,000 
productions of children’s plays were given last year before an audience 
of over 4 million children—126 colleges are offering curricular pro- 
grams in children’s theater. This whole movement is presided over, 
and spearheaded by, the children’s theater conference, a division of the 
American Educational Theater Association. Its annual conventions 
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are attended by enthusiastic delegates representing nearly all of the 
geographical areas and every facet. of American life. It is meeting 
this summer in Salt Lake City, at the University of Utah. 

T have had personally some experience with children’s theater for the 
past 8 years at the University of Delaware, where we have an annual 
children’s theater tour. This year we gave 19 performances of Red 
Riding Hood to 10,450 children in all parts of the State. The im- 
portance of this experience lies not in the number of children who saw 
the play, but rather in the concrete evidence, much of it based upon our 
fan mail, of the impression made by this living theater on the minds 
and imaginations of the children. And our experience is repeated, to. 
a greater or lesser extent, by other groups in our area and in most 
parts of the country. 

Imagine the impact on children of foreign countries who were given 
the opportunity to see children’s plays representing the nobler and 
more admirable aspects of American life! Imagine, too, these plays 
being presented by a group of American college students, like ours. 
We are all familiar with the numerous programs of student interna- 
tional exchanges which have been set up and are in operation. What 
an opportunity might here be offered to let our young people carry 
abroad with them some concrete evidence of American culture. 

Such a project would not involve the expenditure of large sums of 
money, especially if it could be done in the summer. Yet I know of 
at least one similar project which, after repeated efforts over a number 
of years in spite of the highest kind of endorsements, failed to ma- 
terialize because of the inability to secure the relatively small amount 
of funds required. 

The existence of an American National Arts, Sports, and Recrea- 
tion Act might have resulted in a happier ending. 

There are certainly many other potentials, for theater and the other 
arts, that can mean much to this country, if this bill is passed. 

One was called to my attention this morning and that is, the dream 
of having a cultural building of fine arts in Washington, which might, 
among other things, house a theater for children. I think it is very 
gratifying to note that this bill at least is receiving careful considera- 
tion of the Congress. 

Although T have read the bill carefully, and heartily endorse most 
of its provisions, there is one which somewhat disturbs me. Section 
102 provides for the implementation of the interchange program 
through a series of priorities, placing first athletes and athletic events. 
I certainly strongly favor the interchange of our athletes—they can 
contribute much to the program—but I can foresee some literal ad- 
ministrator supplied with inadequate funds never getting beyond the 
first priority in the implementation of the program. Perhaps I do 
not understand this section, for I do not believe such an interpreta- 
tion was the intention of the sponsors of the bill. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Dr. Kase. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I am sorry that I was outside when you testified. 
I see your point about the priority of athletes. That was not so 
intended; as a matter of fact, they would be in order, in my mind, 
as the author of this legislation, at the bottom. I think your point 
is very well taken, and I shall ask the committee to consider in its 
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report, emphasizing that that is not the intention, to give that one 
thing the priority. 

Dr. Kase. There is nothing in the bill to indicate there was any 
desire to set up Paat pera 

Mr. THomeson. Not at all. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. McDowell? 

Mr. McDowett. Dr. Kase, I want to thank you for coming down 
here and testifying before this committee, and I am sure your testi- 
mony is going to 4 very helpful to us, and, of course, I personally 
know of your wide experience in the field of dramatic art and of your 
keen and personal interest in the theater and in trying to bring greater 
appreciation to the average community, not only in our State but in 
the surrounding area, in this field of development. 

I am wondering from your long years of experience at the university 
and your mention of the necessity for having some funds available to 
implement a wider distribution and greater opportunity to bring the 
theater to the public, and particularly of a greater emphasis surround- 
ing the theater, if you have found through your work in the univer- 
sity—and, of course, the State university is a land-grant college and 
does receive some Federal funds—but are there anv specific Federal 
funds or acts of Congress now which aid the university or that dey art- 
ment of it? 

Dr. Kase. I do not know of any that specifically applies to our 
work. We are subsidized by the university in much the same way 
any college theater is. In other words, the salaries of the teachers, 
the theater in which the shows are given, and a great deal of the equip- 
ment—but, of course, we realize a great deal of that is necessary for 
the instructional program in dramatic arts—and it provides the labora- 
tory, but beyond that the income of our program is derived primarily, 
you might say, from the sale of tickets to the public. 

Mr. McDowe.xz. I know there are many Federal aid programs 
to universities, to the land-grant colleges, in the field of agricul- 
ture and in engineering, and it seems to me that it might be a typi- 
cal example of a mal university, of a State university, the fact 
that there is no Federal encouragement actually in any substan- 
tial way at all, from the Federal Government and this, it would seem 
to me, would lend itself to the argument without being lavish at all, 
in an attempt—and certainly without having any Federal control at 
all, because maybe Federal funds would be involved—but nevertheless, 
it would afford an opportunity for the Federal Government to imple- 
ment such programs by providing some funds to the natural place, 
which, in our State, would be directly to the university. 

Dr. Kase. If I may add something concerning the suggestion I 
made about taking the children’s theater to other countries, which I 
believe could have a terrific impact upon our program and our cultural 
diplomacy, that there has been a plan worked out to have some of 
our fine groups of college actors, who would be able to do plays in 
several languages, to take them abroad during the summer, and to go 
around to various countries, playing before children. 

And that plan in spite of the fact that it received the endorsement 
of practically everyone in the theater who knew anyhing about it, 
was not able to go because of a really very small sum of money that 
was necessary to send that troupe over. 
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Now, it seems to me that it is in cases like this, where a bill 
like this could be of great value. I mean, there are a lot of places 
where the theater does not need any support at all. But if you had a 
bill with the objectives set up, and careful administration, a thin 
like that would be possible, under which you might say, you coul 
kill 2 birds with 1 stone. It would be good for the theater and a lot 
of people and certainly would be good for us abroad. 

Mr. McDowe tt. In other words, you would not be adverse to the 
idea of spending a few of the billions of dollars we have been mrt 
ing in various aid programs throughout Europe and the world, in 
fact, of having a little of that money diverted to trying to bring some 
of the American culture home to the people of these foreign countries 
when we are trying to establish friendly relations with them. 

Dr. Kase. I honestly believe that it would pay off because I have 
talked with many people who have traveled over there; one of the 
hardest things to convince the foreigners of is the fact that we have an 
interest in cultural—an active interest in culture—and I think they 
mistrust us in many cases because of their being unable to understand 
people who are so materialistic as they think we are, and that is the 
reason sometimes I believe they compare us unfavorably with Rus- 
sia, because Russia is making a point of stressing the fact that they 
have a cultural program through the ballet theater and other methods. 

Mr. McDowe tt. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Holt? 

Mr. Hour. Dr. Kase, I have enjoyed your testimony very much and 
I agree with you. How much money are we talking about to imple- 
ment this children’s theater program ? 

Dr. Kasge. You mean in this particular case? 

Mr. Hour. Yes; approximately. 

Dr. Kase. I think it was not more than approximately $10,000 for 
a summer tour. 

Mr. Hott. Did you go to the State Department to try to get one of 
these exchange programs they have of sending people over there? 

Dr. Kase. I do not happen to be the person i had this program, 
who was working on this program; he happened to be a Friend of 
mine and that is the reason I was familiar with it. But I am positive 
that he went everywhere, because he worked on it for several years, 
and left no stone unturned. What he was trying to do, finally, was 
to get some large corporation to send a company abroad for the pub- 
licity they could get out of it, the good public relations they could get 
out of it, like a big automobile company would provide 1 or 2 station 
wagons to move them from 1 place to another, or something of that 
sort. 

Mr. Horr. I think it is a very good thing and I think it also would 
be healthy for our domestic children, children here at home, instead 
of people running around with machineguns after watching televi- 
sion; perhaps we could use a little bit of the theater before you send it 
over; you might well send it out West. Incidentally, have you run 
into this North Korean pilot down there at the university ? 

Dr. Kase. Yes; he is there. 

Mr. Ruopes. How is he doing? 


Dr. Kase. He is doing very well. He is trying to keep out of the 
public as much as possible. As a matter of fact, he actually has to be 
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pointed out to the people in Delaware, but he has adjusted himself 
and is very well liked. 

Mr. Horr. That is fine. 

I repeat, we thank you very much for your testimony. 

Dr. Kase. Thank you. 

Mr. Mercaur. Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Doctor, in connection with trying to develop this 
program, do you think that it would be helpful, for instance, in the 
State of Delaware, if the Federal Government with a minimum of 
control, could give funds to be met by the State and used by the State, 
for the development of the theater, and also in other cultural activi- 
ties 

Dr. Kass. I think it really would be very helpful. To my mind, 
one of the major obstacles to the further development of the theater in 
this country is the real-estate problem. We have, as I mentioned 
before, the people’s theater; we have a theater which was made, 
created, by the people and in most cases, the theaters are able to make 
their expenses; they are able to put on shows; they are able to keep 
in the black until they run up against the necessity, in many cases, of 
finding a place to do their play. And there are many, many places in 
this country, many communities, who do not have suitable theater 
auditoriums, and it was my hope, which never was realized after the 
war, that throughout the Nation, they would rise up and in many com- 
munities there would be war memorials which would be in response 
to civic demands for art centers, in which there would be auditoriums 
and theaters. Unfortunately, that did not seem to materialize in many 
places, but I think that a bill like this could provide the little help 
that might be necessary for local interests to provide the real estate, 
and I think in many cases, that is all that would be necessary. And I 
am speaking now pretty largely about community theaters and college 
theaters, and a theater for which they do not pay; it is not professional 
in the sense that they pay their members, Now, the commercial 
theater has some of its own problems. 

Mr. Tuompson. Is it not also true that through the community 
theaters, and the local theater groups, that some of our greatest talents 
in the theater arts have been developed ? 

Dr. Kasr. That is correct; they are drawing to a much larger ex- 
tent than ever before from that source. 

Mr. ‘THomrson. In New Jersey—Trenton is my hometown, and in 
the district that I have the honor to represent, we have a war memorial 
building and auditorium which has a small theater attached to it, and 
it has done more for our community, I think, than any other physical 
thing in the history of the community. We have symphony or- 
chestras; we have plays, operas, and ballets coming to the community 
because we have this wonderful place for them to operate in, 

In our case, if the State and the Federal Government through a 
grant program would cooperate with that facility over there, we could 
envision much improvement in our theater and in our general culture 
situation. 

I want to thank you for giving us the benefit of your testimony. 

Dr. Kase. Thank you. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Dr. Kase, for coming down, and for your 
splendid statement. 

Dr. Kase. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLARD SWIRE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMERI- 
CAN NATIONAL THEATER AND ACADEMY 


Mr. Mercaur. The next witness will be Mr. Willard Swire. 

Mr. Swire, do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Swire. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. Will you give a copy of it to the reporter, please? 

Mr. Swire. Yes. 

For the record, my name is Willard Swire; I am executive director 
of the American National Theater and Academy. I want to thank 
you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you, and J should also like to compliment the 
committee for taking the time to hold hearings on a bill of this kind, 
I believe for a committee, with the work that you have before you, to 
hold hearings on a bill to assist culture, is a praiseworthy objective, 
and is a move in the right direction. 

With your permission, I would like to read my prepared statement 
and then I would like to augment on it a little, if I may. 

I wish to speak in support of House bill 6874. This bill, the pri- 
mary purpose of which is to establish a program of cultural inter- 
change with foreign countries, to devise and establish means to this 
end, as well as ways of encouraging the arts at home, and to assist 
the cultural arts of our country in a material way, is a necessity if 
the United States is to solidify and strengthen its position in compe- 
tition with the Iron Curtain countries in the present and continuing 
cold war. 

It is a known fact that our political enemies abroad portray the 
United States as a materialistic country glorying in our motorcars, 
refrigerators, air conditioners, bathrooms and similar industrial pos- 
sessions. By the same token they label us “cultural barbarians” with 
little or no intellectual accomplishment, lacking in native culture and 
content to subjugate our minds to the primary activity of acquiring 
money. 

We, of course, know that this is a distorted picture of American life. 
We are justly proud of our scientific and industrial achievements, as 
we are Abs proud of the fact that our standard of living is the highest 
in the world, but we need take no back seat as far as our cultural 
endeavors are concerned. If any were needed the successful impact 
abroad of Porgy and Bess, The Symphony of the Air, Isaac Stern 
and Rodgers and Hammerstein’s Oklahoma—to mention a few of our 
cultural offerings touring under the international exchange program, 
would be sufficient proof. 

Perhaps because we are young among the nations of the world we 
have publicized our manufactured products rather than openly com- 
pete with the older culture. Now, however, the time is upon us when 
we must correct the misunderstandings that have been deliberately 
planted among the peoples of the world by governments attempting to 
discredit our democratic processes. 

The Federal Government must take an active part in formulating 
plans for, first, cultural interchange, and second, the encouragement 
of the arts at home. As far as the former is concerned, it has only 
been in the past year that any consecutive and continuous effort has 
been made to send our American artists abroad with Government 
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assistance and appropriation. Already, however, our Congress has 
become aware of the important success of these ventures and should 
be cognizant of the need tor far greater efforts. The finances available 
for international exchange were, comparatively speaking, grievously 
limited and their application considerably curtailed. The maximum 
budget for this purpose was under $214 million to cover a 15-month 
period, while in the past 2 years Russia has spent over $2 billion for 
the same purpose. 

As for the second point above—the encouragement of the arts at 
home—this can by no means be minimized by the Federal Government. 
If steps are not taken to broaden the base of our cultural arts, to 
develop our native talents and to create more practical plans for 
financing such endeavors, then the time will come—and that not too 
far distant—when there will not be available attractions either able 
or capable of representing us abroad. 

H. R. 6874 provides within its several titles much-needed steps 
toward the necessary support for our cultural arts. It points up the 
Federal Government’s appreciation for the place of the arts in Ameri- 
can life. It indicates an appropriate source of funds to carry out 
at least partially, its various recommendations and it also furnishes, 
to the several arts, a much-needed material assist in cutting the 
present excise tax on admission to those artistic presentations. 

At this point, however, there is one question which I would like to 
raise. Title II of the bill provides for grants to States for the devel- 
opment of cultural programs and projects. It sets forth rezulations 
under which State plans may be submitted, how they may receive 
financial assistance and regulations under which and by whom such 
plans would be administered. My query is, “What provisions are in- 
cluded for national plans?” I refer, of course, specifically to plans 
which would be promulgated by the American National Theater and 
Academy, an organization chartered by the Congress of these United 
States to encourage and extend the living theater. This is the only 
organization within the entire field of the performing arts to hold such 
a charter. It is conceivable that from time to time ANTA would put 
forward plans which would be national in scope, and although their 
impact would be felt within the boundaries of the several States, would 
not come within the provisions of “State plans” as presently defined in 
the bill. It is a fact that ANTA at the present time, has a plan 
known as the 40 theater circuit plan, the question of which is nation- 
wide and which is the first step in the creation of a national theater. 
How, if at all, can such a project be considered under the terms of the 
present bill? 

Regardless of the few questions I might have in connection with the 
various provisions of this bill, and there are others, I nevertheless fee] 
that it is a strong step in the right direction, and that through its 
adoption the Congress can make great strides in combating adverse 
propaganda abroad. I urge you to report favorably upon it with per- 
haps slight changes, such as the one I lave previously referred to, and 
| hope for its eventual passage into law. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to call your at- 
tention to title II, the State project, that there is one, in my experience, 
organization which has received State aid, which has become a State 
project in a way, and that is the Barter Theater of Virginia. It is 
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the only theatrical organization I know of that has received aid from 
a State. It gets $10,000 a year from the State of Virginia an has been 
used as a very good publicity gesture for the State of Virginia. 

Margo General Theater 55 could well be developed into a State proj- 
ect, Mr. Chairman; it has been very successful in Texas. Her organi- 
zation also is a nonprofit organization, and it has been supported by 
private enterprise. 

In the city of Philadelphia, a municipal operation, it has been 
extremely successful; a playhouse in the park, and it is supported by 
the city of Philadelphia. I hope that the State of Pennsylvania might 
undertake other projects within its boundary. 

And if I may, I would like to comment on a question which was 
raised with Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Holt, regarding the exchange both 
ways from countries. If I may say so, I think you were both right; 
I think Mr. Rockefeller was right in stating that there has been more 
come from abroad than we have sent overseas. You are also right, 
that they never reach California. They stop in New York, and the 
reason for that is that they were brought over here under private capi- 
tal and there was no capital forthcoming from California to take them 
out there. So that California missed out. 

And I agree with you, sir, that something should be done about it. 
But I also, sir, cal point out that since you do represent California 


and the very healthy—not as healthy, but the very vast motion-picture 
industry out there, that the motion-picture industry is in a great 
sense dependent upon the theater for its continued existence. The 
actors that it gets from the theater are trained in the theater and when- 


ever a hit play develops, the motion-picture industry is very quick 
to get it, a make it into a picture. 

ow, sir, I would like to answer questions you people may have in 
mind, to the best of my ability. 

Mr. Mercatr. I am sure that the members of the committee will 
have some questions, Mr. Swire. 

Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. Tompson. I would like to thank you very much, Mr. Swire, 
for appearing here, and I think you know that the people down here 
are interested in cultural entertainment and are fully aware of the 
wonderful work that the ANTA has been doing; and we hope it will 
continue with its program. I do not know that I can answer spe- 
cifically your question regarding how to do it, except in probing my 
own mind, I might say that the purpose, the real purpose of title II, 
in my mind, is to encourage people with artistic means in the various 
fields, so that they can receive preliminary training on their State 
level, and we hope that it would broaden out and would reach the 
municipal level so that we can develop more great artists and musi- 
cians, perhaps the dance and the theater, and so on. And I do not 
see any necessary conflict between this and the ANTA p m. 

As you know, there has passed through the Congress a bill to create 
a national center of art. 

Mr. Swire. Yes. 

Mr. TxHomrson. Which could be—just the establishment of it—be 
the headquarters of the whole of the national theater and also for 
other purposes, so that I think your question gives rise to the need of 
a further look at this to see that there is not any conflict. I, too, very 
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pre appreciate your testimony, and very much appreciate your fine 
work. 

Mr. Swiee. Thank you. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. McDowell? 

Mr. McDowetu. Mr. Swire, I want to compliment you on your 
testimony. You have made some very strong statements here with 
which I agree. In connection with one of those, you speak in the 
second paragraph here of the impression, or the lack of impression, 
that we have made on some of the people from the European countries, 
and I think perhaps that is because we have so many American tourists 
going all over those countries constantly, every year, and perhaps they 
have not always left the best impression. 

Do you thinks there is any comparison between the American tourists 
and the European tourists coming to this country? What do you 
think is the reverse position? What impression do we get from the 
Europeans who come over here in comparison with the impression 
that we seem to leave over there? I am thinking, too, of that ques- 
tion in terms of some of the American motion pictures which go to 
foreign countries, as against, perhaps, some of the motion pictures 
we get from over there; and I believe more of them are coming over 
now than at any time in the past, particularly from England, English 
films coming to this country. That, again, is one way there has been 
an interchange of ideas of countries, 

I would like to have your comment on that. 

Mr. Swire. Of course, that would be my personal comment. 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Swire, And I quite agree with you that the foreign pictures 
that have been coming to this country in recent years, particularly 
the English pictures, have seemed to give us a better impression of the 
life of the people in that country than perhaps some of the pictures 
that we have sent abroad. 

As far as the average tourist is concerned, I think there again that 
perhaps because in this country we have not only more money with 
which to travel but no restrictions on taking the money out of this 
country, and we have had a broader basis of tourists going abroad, 
from all walks of life, than has been the reverse, those coming here. 
There are not too many tourists, as such, that come to these shores 
from foreign countries, because of foreign currency restrictions. 

Most of the people that we get from England and European coun- 
tries over here today are people that come on business and they are of 
a different type than many of the average tourists we see. So that I 
do not believe that the American sees a cross section of European and 
English life, as the European gets in his impression of Americans. 

And that is all the more reason for us to show off our cultural rela- 
tions and our country through our artistic presentations, as much as 
possible. 

Mr. THomrson. In other words, it would seem that not only are 
we giving the wrong impression over there but they are not coming 
over here even to see us in our homes. 

Mr, Swire. That is correct. 

Mr. THomrson. So unless there is some way by which we can ex- 
pand our efforts to give them a better impression of the people of this 
country, it is going to be pretty hard for us to bronican through 
such mediums as the Voice of America, simply because we cannot 
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convince them merely by words, by hearing the ges word, although 
true, so unless we have the opportunity to make contact with them 
and let them see us in our own homes, and see them in their homes, 
they cannot get the correct impression, because they cannot, as you 
say, come here to see us from their country. 

Mr. Swire. That is correct, absolutely. 

Mr. Tuompson. And simply by broadcasting plays and stories and 
the spoken word, that does not necessarily mean we can convince them. 

Mr. Sweet. No. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is my own feeling, and I am glad to get your 
feeling about it. 

Now, there is one other question: You give a comparison here 
between the amount of money spent in the exchange programs, and 
I was amazed in the amount you get, that whereas we have spent some 
$2.5 million in a 15-month period, the Russians have spent $2 billion. 
How do they go about this great expenditure? 

Mr. Swire. For instance, just to give you an example, in France, 
over that period that I mentioned, they have had over 6,000 perform- 
ances of various kinds, ballet, musicians, actors, in France alone— 
6,000. 

We have sent to France a matter of maybe 200. We have just sent 
3 legitimate productions to Paris and the Philadelphia orchestra 
played there and there was 1 single performance, 1 single act, during 
a tour overseas. 

But we are woefully inadequate in combating the mass of cultural 
presentations that the Russians have sent all over the world, and I 
am only giving you an example in one country. But if it was in 
France, you can be sure that that same number, sometimes more, some- 
times less, has gone to all countries. We know that in Iceland, in the 
small country of Iceland, that they have outnumbered us enormously. 
We have maybe given some 2 or 3 presentations, 1 of which made a 
terrific impression upon Iceland, and did a great deal to build up our 
friendly relations in that particular country. 

Mr. Tompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Holt? 

Mr. Hour. Are these performances given by the Russians in France 
paid for, or are they free? 

Mr. Swrree. Mr. Holt, I honestly cannot give you a definite answer 
on that. It is my impression that they have been, every one of them 
put on free or for token admissions, whereas we have not been able 
to do that, sir. Porgy and Bess, for instance, in some places played 
very high tops, much too high. In Rome, as an example, I happen 
to know because I just received a report on that—in Rome, the top 
because of the theater they had to play in, because of the limited space 
they had—a top there in lire equaled $13 American. 

Mr. Hour. Who sent Forgy and Bess over, anyway? 

Mr. Swire. Porgy and Bess has gone in and out of the interna- 
tional exchange program. In other words, it traveled abroad orig- 
inally under its own financing. Then it was picked up by the inter- 
national exchange program, and that tour was carried on with inter- 
national exchange program funds. That particular series came to an 
end in Lascule about the 26th of February. It then went under its 
own steam through Italy, Genoa, Florence, and Rome, and up into 
Zurich. 
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Now, the international exchange program has just picked them up 
again, and they are now down in South America, and that entire tour 
will be under international exchange program funds, but a great deal 
of Porgy’s tour has been under its own financing, and for your infor- 
mation, sir, a tremendously successful production and a beautiful 
production is now over $90,000 in the red. That is private capital. 

Mr. Hotr. Porgy and Bess is? 

Mr. Swire. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Hour. Is this international exchange program part of our 
United States program or of the United Nations? 

Mr. Swire. That is money which comes from the President’s emer- 
gency fund which was discussed earlier today. 

Mr. Horr. It is financed entirely by American money ? 

Mr. Swire. Yes. 

Mr. Hour. Is this international exchange group really international 
in scope # 

Mr. Swire. Yes. 

Mr. Hour. Do other countries sit in on it? 

Mr. Swire. No; international exchange is the title of the depart- 
ment within the American National Theater and Academy known 
briefly as ANTA. We are the directing agency of the State Depart- 
ment to administer that portion of the funds which were appropriated 
from the President’s emergency fund for sending these cultural ac- 
tivities abroad. That is the $2,500,000 to which I referred. 

Mr. Hott. In other words, you are sending these groups abroad ? 

Mr. Swire. We are assisting them. 

Mr. Hour. You are the coordinating agency ? 

Mr. Swiee. That is right, and when I mentioned the use of these 
funds I should have said that they are seriously curtailed. We could 
not, under our present arrangements actually form a company and 
send it overseas. It had to be a company in existence which already 
had beginnings overseas, and all we can do is to assist them to increase 
the scope of their tour, or if they had bookings already planned for 
them overseas and they were having difficulty in getting transportation 
to get there in the first instance we might be able to get that for them. 
J fr. Hour. But you did not originate sending these things over 
there? 

Mr. Swire. No, sir. 

Mr. Hour. Tell me a little about your organization. 

Mr. Swire. Well, sir, the American National Theater and Academy 
is a congressionally chartered organization. It was.20 years old yes- 
terday, as a matter of fact. On July 5, 1935, it received its charter 
from the Congress. Its primary purpose is to extend and encourage 
the living theater in the United States, through both production and 
the study thereof. 

It is the only organization in the performing arts that has been 
honored by a congressional charter, and as Dr. Kase, who is a very 
valuable member of my board of directors, told you, we have not re- 
ceived any appropriation from the Government. It has all been 
done with private subscriptions, membership fees, dues, and loans. 

Mr. Hoxr. I do not want to take the committee’s time now, but can 
you prepare for me for insertion in the record at this point a little 
description of your organization and what you are? 

Mr. Swine. Yes, sir. I will send it down to you. 
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See Mercautr. Without objection, we will insert it in the record at 
this point. 

(The information referred to will be available for study when 
furnished.) 

Mr. MercatF. Is that all? 

- Mr. Horr. Yes. Thank you for coming before the committee, Mr. 
wire. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Mr. Swire. 

I know that you suggested that all of the various titles of H. R. 
6874 met with your approval and support, but I would like to have 
you tell me definitely about this title relative to civilian awards, 
Do you not think that at some time some member of your organiza- 
tion, or some actor or producer or dramatist in the theater would be 
entitled to receive one of these awards? 

Mr. Swrre. I certainly do. I am heartily in favor of that title. 
I think that the whole scope of this bill, and particularly that title 
points up the Federal Government’s appreciation of the arts in the life 
of America. That is of great value certainly in extending one’s self to 
do one’s best in his field. Recognition by your Government is a spur 
to that end and the awards of merit as called for under that particular 
title would certainly do that, sir. 

Mr. Mereatr. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Swire. Mr. Chairman, may I have permission to submit as 
exhibit A certain press clippings that I have brought down which 
relate to the international exchange program and the impact it has 
had abroad ¢ 

I would also like to submit, as part of that exhibit, a survey made 
by Dr. Glen Saxon of Yale University on the plight of the living 
theater in the United States. 
re, would also like to submit an article on the Barter Theater in 

irginia. 

Mr. Mercatr. That will be accepted. You will file it with the clerk, 
and then we will take it up with the committee. If it is too volu- 
minous, it will be accepted as part of the file. If it is not, we will 
discuss whether we can put it in the printed record. 

Mr. Swire. Thank you. 

(The information referred to was filed with the committee, and 
is available for reference.) 

Mr. Mercaur. Mr. Hussey, do you have anything to offer for the 
record ? 

Mr. Husssy. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a list of statements to be inserted in the record. One is a 
letter from Mr. George A. Zimmerman. There is also a telegram 
from Mrs. Mildred McKay, president of the National Association of 
State Libraries. 

I also offer for the record the statement of Mr. Leonard Feist, vice 
president of Music Publishers’ Association of the United States. 

I also offer a letter from Roger H. McDonough, director, Depart- 
ment of Education, State of New Jersey. 

Mr. Mercatr. Unless there is objection, those various statements 
will be inserted in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 
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Fora Park, Lone IsiANnp, June 22, 1955. 
GraHaM A. Barden, Chairman, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


De4Rg Sime: Your letter of June 2 indicated that the Honorable Lee Metcalf 
was appointed chairman of the subcommittee to study the need for a fine arts 
program. 

Enclosed is a copy of the report submitted to the President on a possible 
approach to the solution of part of the problems surrounding the arts of the 
United States and the culture which they support. 

Please accept this report on a proposed Federal Advisory Commission for the 
Advancement of the Arts as a practical suggestion in terms of the philosophy, 
methods, organization, and personnel that might be capable of bringing more 
joy to the citizens of these United States and, by developing a part of their 
whole being which has too long been neglected, make the people of this country 
more capable of producing to their full potential. 

Best wishes to Mr. Metcalf and the subcommittee. 

My thanks for your consideration. 

Yours truly, 
GrokcGe A. ZIMMERMAN. 


(The report submitted by Mr, Zimmerman follows :) 
ForEworD 


The pages of this report describe a proposed logical approach to the organiza- 
tion and operation of a Federal Advisory Commission for the Advancement of 
the Arts, The pages that follow are offered as a means of direction and impetus 
for the establishment of the needed philosophy and procedures of this 
Commission. 

The major objectives of this Commission are twofold: (1) to encourage and 
reward great contributions to the arts; (2) to promote greater interest and 
appreciation in the arts and thereby contribute to the capability and general 
well-being of the citizens of the United States. 

The objectives of FACAA are attainable by a program of national develop- 
ment of our fellow citizens. This development program requires the proper 
analysis and implementation of the necessary procedures and activities related 
to the motivation, promotion, and training of the individuals that must be under- 
taken to make these objectives possible. 

This report is respectfully submitted as a result of the study that has been 
made of the problem. Further study and research into the problems that sur- 
round the hope of success of this Commission would be indulged in by the 
initial departments of FACAA and throughout its effort to serve the people of 
the United States. 

G. A. Z. 
CHAPTER 1—PHILOSOPHY 


This chapter describes the need and approachs to the solution by means of 
establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission for the Advancement of the 
Arts. The areas of activity related to the objectives of this Commission are 
the signposts which indicate the direction to the thinking, organization, and 
action necessary to achieve the desired objectives. 


1. OBJECTIVE 


The FACAA would be established to develop, in the people of the United States, 
greater interest, appreciation, and accomplishment in the arts. 

This Commission would serve as a means of bringing the pleasure and useful- 
ness gained from artistic endeavors to the citizens of this Nation. 


2. PROBLEM 


It is fitting that a certain amount of effort should be expended by the Federal 
Government on offering the arts to the people. This Nation has spent untold 
wealth, in terms of knowledge and material, on advancement in the fields of 
science and technology. The complete development of the individuals within 
this country demands encouragement of activity in the creative fields and ac- 
complishments of art. 
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The need exists for greater emphasis, instruction, appreciation, and participa- 
tion of the average citizen in the fields of art in order that he might be more 
capable of developing and producing to his full potential. The men that become 
great engineers, scientists, and chemists must have agile faculties of perception 
and be capable of imagining and comprehending the new horizons which can be 
reached by applying the tools of their trade. The learning, appreciation, and 
ability related to the art fields enhances all who would labor, to the least degree, 
in their field. 

The above need is further strengthened by the fact that the art accomplish- 
ments are waiting friends that radiate for our glance. 


3. SOLUTION 
A. Training 
The previous reasoning is the basis for the belief that a training program, 
eonducted on a national seale, could satisfy the need for encouragement of ap- 
preciations and endeavors, in the amateur and professional fields of art, by the 
citizens of the United States. Accomplishment of that aim would not only en- 
hance and advance the development of our citizens but would substantially con- 
tribute to the merit and growth of our culture. 
All training and development programs require three major areas of activity: 

1. Analysis: Definition of what the participants of the program are ex- 
pected to know or be capable of as a result of the program ; a description of 
the necessary material and methods needed to guarantee these results. 

2. Formulation: Preparation of the material and devices necessary to the 
chosen methods of achieving the desired aims of the training. 

3. Presentation: The actual transfer of the material to the recipients by 
the techniques defined as proper to the objectives; evaluation and reward- 
ing of those who display the greatest amount of development in terms of 
their performance. 


B. Organization 


The people and organization of the FACAA can define by the functions they 
must serve in order to achieve the objectives of this Commission and in accord- 
ance with established principles and techniques of training and development 
programs, 

The organization of the FACAA would contain: 

. Office of the Commissioner. 

(a) Planning Department. 

(6) Coordinating Department. 
. Staff advisers to the Commissioner. 
. Procedures Department. 
. Promotion Department. 
. Evaluation Department. 

Description of the specific objectives, functions, personnel, and procedures of 
these departments is contained in the other chapters of this report. 


C. Approach 


The Commission would have to first define the work to be done in light of the 
objectives of this program. The defined tasks would be then studied and time 
allowed for the writing of the job descriptions of the personnel required for the 
various departments. 

The initial Commission personnel, including the Office of the Commissioner and 
the staff advisers, would have the task of studying the training problem and 
analyzing it for those parts which would be the responsibility of the Office of the 
Commissioner, staff advisers, and the other departments. Design of the required 
jobs, procedures, and schedules for the Commission would then take place. 

Continuous flow of the activities within the Commission to the Office of the 
Commissioner would allow this Office to study, evaluate, and report on the activi- 
ties to the Executive of the United States Government in order that problems and 
progress requiring Dxecutive approval might receive prompt attention. 

Research and studies must be made of the fields of art. Criteria of evaluation 
must be established. Methods of offering an objective means of measurement 
have to be designed before awards can be made for great contributions to the 
arts. 

It is necessary to point out that the above criteria would be the basis for 
selecting the best contribution over a period of time. This does not mean that 
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the selected work, measured against other standards, would always be rated in 
the same position. 

Promotion, publicity, and advertising methods and media, necessary to the 
accomplishment of the Commission objectives, would serve in the areas of 
interest promotion, motivation, and material and information dissemination. 
These activities also require analysis and definition by qualified personnel before 
and prior to the activation of any campaigns. 


4. PLANNING 


istablishment of the FACAA should include the realization that achievement 
of its objectives would not take place in a short period of time. The first 
6 months of existence would be needed for the clarification of the specific prob- 
lems and description of exact personnel and procedures required within the Com- 
mission. The end of the first year should find the organization clearly defined, 
major personnel and departments functioning, and solutions to the more general 
problems of training accomplished. The major portion of the second year would 
be expended in the establishment of evaluation criteria, design of measurement 
techniques, coordination with other Government and private agencies engaged 
in promotion of the arts, and preparation of the necessary advertising methods 
and material required by this development program. 

This stated expected schedule of the Commission progress indicates that no 
awards could be made until the third year of this Commission’s existence and 
necessitates that the FACAA be commissioned for a minimum period of 3 years. 

This national development program should reach the secondary level of educa- 
tion to promote amateur interests in the arts. This is necessary to the growth 
of contributions to our culture since these children, in approximately 10 years, 
will be the artists of our country. 

This Federal Advisory Commission for the Advancement of the Arts requires 
the services of the following types of professional personnel: Artists, educators, 
lawyers, advertising and management specialists, and accountants. 


5. PITFALLS 


The activities of this Commission would have to be carefully supervised and 
controlled in order to prevent use of the FACAA for any objective other than 
those previously stated. 

Any use of the Commission to achieve the following or other unrelated objec- 
tives would have to be prevented: 


A. Political toot 


This Commission should never become a tool for politics or politicians and, 
therefore, the personalities employed, the philosophy, material, and means of 
dissemination should never be used to further the political beliefs or ambitions 
of one or many persons. This policy or principle dictates that the Commission 
and the people responsible for its correct functioning should not be dependent 
on present or future existing political situations. The value and review of the 
worth of this coordinated training program, of national scope, should be estab- 
lished so that its success and existence are measured by an unbiased procedure 
and personalities. 


B. Censor of art 


The FACAA should neither attempt nor allow itself to become a censor of the 
type of art to be endeavored in as against other classes of work. Defined criteria, 
established by the Commission, would be the standard upon which contributions 
to the arts would be judged. Contributions to art, which do not lend themselves 
to judgment against these crieria, would not be judged or commented on in any 
fashion other than that they are not of the type being evaluated. 

It would be explained that the contributions selected for awards are those 
that measure highest against the defined criteria. This does not define those 
contributions as the greatest in the particular art field. 


0. Propaganda vehicle 


This Commission should not become a sounding board for subversives or 
others who would use it as a means of fostering their own objectives. Close 
selection of personnel and supervision of activities would prevent possible use 
of the FACAA by those who would instill other than democratic ideals in the 
hearts and ninds of the American citizen. 
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6. BYPRODUCTS 


This Commission would be another means by which the Federal Government 
would contribute to the continuous accomplishments of note in the American 
education field, advertising and promotion fields, and the field of human relations, 

(@) New methods of testing. 

(0) Increase in coordination of efforts of agencies working in the art fields. 

(c) Encouragement of higher level of advertising. 

(@) Design of unique methods of promoting interest. 

(e) Invention of new methods and materials of training and development. 

(f) Promote greater understanding and coordination between agencies of 
Government and private interests. 


CHAPTER II—ORGANIZATION 


The organization described herein is designed to follow the previously discussed 
philosephy and perform the functions required of this Commission. 


1. OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 
A. Functions 

1. Liaison with Executive of Federal Government or his appointed repre- 
sentutive. 

2. Coordinate activities of concern to the Commission with interested outside 
agencies. 

3. Plan the programs of the FACAA with the heads of the various departments 
of the Commission. 

4. Establish and promote the policies of the FACAA. 


B. Organization 


1. Planning Department.—This department’s objective is to assist the Com- 
missioner in formulating, analyzing, and distributing to all departments of the 
Commission, the plans and procedures of the Commission. 

(a) Describe the functions of departments and personnel necessary to achieve 
immediate and long-range objectives of FACAA. 

(b) Analyze, study, and report to the Commissioner the areas and interests 
recommended by the staff advisors of the Commission or the heads of the other 
departments. 

2. Coordinating Department.—The objective of this Department is to keep 
abreast of the developments in the other departments and report to the Com- 
missioner. This guarantees that the activities and procedures of the Commission 
departments will be in harmony with the plans and actions of the Commissioner 
and staff advisors. 

(a) Establish working representation with the Promotion and Bvaluation 
Departments. 

(b) Review reports of the above departments and present opinions, together 
with reviews of departmental problems, to the Commissioner for his attention 
and decision. 

(c) Prepare and disseminate the Commissioner’s orders to all other depart- 
ments. 

(d) Act as representative of other departments to the Commissioner. 


2. STAFF ADVISORS TO THE COMMISSIONER 


These advisors report and advise through the Commissioner to the other 
departments of the FACAA. 
A. Legat 

This office is responsible on Federal and State laws which might help or hinder 
the work of the Commission. 
B. Eéucation 


The responsible party regarding matters pertaining to educational institutions, 
Government or private, and in areas of the education field within which the 
Commission must perform. 


C. Art 


This staff group must aid in establishing a code and method of coordinating 
the Commission with the artists and their agencies or institutions offering 
their works. 
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D. Financial 


This office is responsible for all budget planning and the recording, as well as 
review with the Commissioner, of all expenditures, past and planned. 


3. PROCEDURES DEPARTMENT 


This Department reports to the Office of the Commissioner, and is a staff 
department to the other departments of the Commission. It is responsible for 
studying the management problems of the other departments and presenting the 
necessary procedures and forms to solve those problems. 


A. Functions 


1. Establish forms and procedures of communication with FACAA. 

2. Write job descriptions and job specifications for positions described by Office 
of the Commissioner or heads of other departments. 

3. Retain central file of all records of FACAA. 

4. Maintain liaison with outside agencies and keep abreast of advances in man- 
agement techniques. 

5. Perform necessary studies to solve peculiar management problems. 

6. Maintain record.and control of FACAA purchasing and use of office equip- 
ment. 


4. PROMOTION DEPARTMENT 


This department reports to the Office of the Commissioner and serves as the 
group who, after analyzing the requirements of the general public or specific 
groups of people, in light of the objectives of the Commission, defines and presents 
the prepared material and information to the citizens of the Nation. 


A. Functions 


1. Use properly the publicity, advertising, and promotion methods required 
to bring the objectives, interests, and information of FACAA to the public. 

2. Use of awards to persons of great contribution, amateur and professional, to 
show recognition of art and to create interest in the arts. 


5. EVALUATION DEPARTMENT 


It is the responsibility of this department of evaluation to establish the art 
fields to be the subject of the Commission. This department analyzes the art 
to establish criteria of evaluation and design methods of measurement. 

A. Functions 

1. Establish art field and the particular type of work to be promoted and eval- 
uated. 

2. Define criteria of evaluation. 

3. Design tests and other methods of measurement. 

4. Coordinate activities and findings with agencies and professionals outside 
the Commission. 

5. Distribute criteria of evaluation to departments of the Commission for in- 
ternal and external use. 

6. Establish screening committees for major elimination of contributions to 
art. 

7. Organize final selection board of professional artists in art field to be judged 
for best contribution over an established period of time. 


Cyapter IITI—PLANNING 


The activation of the FACAA, in order to guarantee accurate and specific 
definition of the objectives and functions of the Commission’s departments and 
personnel, should be in the sequence listed below : 

1. Office of the Commissioner. 

2. Staff advisers to the Commissioner. 
3. Procedures Department. 

4. Evaluation Department. 

5. Promotion Department. 

Time delays in the establishment of the various departments, or necessary 
concurrent initiation of departments, would depend on accomplishments of the 
first initiated departments. 
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The activation of the Commission would require a staff of personnel of the 
type indicated below but the quantity and further definition of the jobs would 
depend on the research of the initiated departments and personnel: 

Description 
1. Office of the Commissioner : 
Commissioner 
Deputy Commissioner 
Planning head 
Coordinating head _. 
Office staff : 
(@) Secretaries_ 
(0) Typists 
(c) Clerks 


: 
é 




















ono mee 





Total 


~] 





2. Staff advisers: 
Legal 








Financial 
Education 
Office staff: 
(a) Secretaries____ 
(b) Typists. 
(c) Clerks 














CCC Me pee 





Total 


os 
wo 





3. Procedures Department: 
Management specialist 
Assistant___ 
Forms designer 
Office staff: 

(a) Secretaries 
(b) Typists_____ 
(c) Clerks 




















Owe mee 





Total_ 





& 


4. Promotion Department: 
Educator 
Education assistant 
Advertising specialist 
Commercial artists 
Writers 
Office staff: 

(a) Secretaries_ 
(b) Typists 
(c) Clerks 























ony CWO H 





Total 


8 





5. Evaluation Department: 
Educator—Measurements specialist_ 
Management specialist 
Screening committeemen__ a 
Writers 
Artists—Selection board_ 
Office staff: 

(a) Secretaries_ 
(b) Typists 
(c) Clerks 


























RRS comocem 





Total 


8 





él 


FACAA personnel, total 
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The following is an approximate estimate of the annual cost to operate this 
Commission based on the personnel described in the former pages of this report 
and this estimate is given only as a means of establishing the order of magnitude 
of costs: 








Individual 

Departments enets Totals 
1, CGBne CERT I i ewww neces olenestads cheese’ $85, 000 $85, 000 
2. Sti Mean eel 0s 6 ee hee bedecsncettletdidencaccccccenenewnese 80, 000 165, 000 

3. POGUE PUI Ao es Soci n et cnincabuseisansnnscseswenmame- 63, 000 1 
4. PGi CN alli iicndonkcisunsenr epsipeadnennet<dinneperer 334, 000 572, 000 
5. Evaluation de Nc attlnn dati cnisenimnnnoteceheunnneinantnhe ene 409, 000 981, 000 
Order of 8 FORE VaR i Ti 20 CREP RTS REEL Lg STE Seas ee 981, 000 














Note.—The initiation of FACAA would require only a smal! amount of this total for the moneys could 
not be actually defined or allotted until the necessary initial research task of the Commission was well under- 
way. Review of the objectives and accomplishments, as well as then formulated plans, would be the deter- 
mining factors as to whether to continue to attempt to satisfy the aforementioned need of the Nation by this 
Commission and the people, departments, functions, and moneys herein generally described. 





[Telegram] 
JuLy 4, 1955. 
Hon. Leg METCALF, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Distinguished Civilian Awards and Cultural 
Interchange and Development, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. O.: 

The National Association of State Libraries, meeting in annual convention 
is historie Philadelphia, heartily endorses the principles and objectives of the 
fine arts bills now before the Congress. We are enthusiastic about the proposal 
to establish a system of grants to the States for the development of cultural 
objectives. We believe that this proposal offers a practical method of stimu- 
lating interest in the fine arts in our local communities. 

Our association also endorses the bills which would establish a National 
Collection of Fine Arts Museum and a National Civic Auditorium. In our 
opinion, these buildings are sorely needed in our National Capital. 

Finally, we are in complete agreement with the proposed program to provide 
for the interchange of artists and athletes between the United States and 
other countries. We can think of no better way to counter the Communist claim 
that Americans are materialistic barbarians than by sending our best artists, 
dancers, musicians, and others to represent us abroad. 

We urge your favorable consideration of all these measures and ask that this 
telegram be made part of the official record of the hearings on these bills. 

Mrs. Mritprep McKay, 
President, National Association of State Libraries. 


Music PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
New York 28, N. Y., June 29, 1955. 
Representative Lez METcaLr, 
Education and Labor Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Metoatr: The Music Publishers’ Association of the United States, 
an organization including in its membership the vast majority of publishers 
of serious music in this country, is most gratified to note the large number 
of bills which have been presented to Congress for the purpose of furthering 
our national art program. 

We especially want to go on record as supporting H. R. 5756 and H. R. 6713, 
the identical bills which provide an important and effective first step in the 
development of a Federal arts program—a program which is of the ut .ost 
importance, if the arts in America are to flourish. The development of our 
arts is, of course, not only basic for own cultural growth, but also to our 
cultural prestige among the other nations of the world. 

We understand that there are other bills to be considered by your subcom- 
mittee, We have not been able to study them sufficiently to take any firm 
decision concerning their relative value and effectiveness, but it seems to us 
that with the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts, 
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such matters as are contained in the other bills will receive serious and con- 
structive consideration from such a Commission and be integrated into the 
overall policy and program which would arise from the considerations and 
deliberations of that Commission. 
Respectfully yours, 
Leonarp Ferst, Vice President. 


STATE oF New JERSEY, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Division or State LIBRARY, 
Trenton, June 30, 1955. 
Hon. Lee MeToatr, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Distinguished Civilian Awards and 
Cultural Interchange and Development, 
Committee on Education and Labor, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Metcatr: The American Library Association, an organization of 
more than 20,000 professional librarians, wishes to reaffirm its approval of the 
fine arts bills now before the Congress and to assure you of its continuing 
interest and support of these worthy measures. On June 8 of last year, I ap- 
peared before a similar subcommittee of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor to express for the American Library Association its approval of former 
Congressman Howell’s bill (H. R. 9111) which contained many of the same ob- 
jectives and similar implementations as the bills that are now being considered. 

The first of the current bills, the American national arts, sports and recreation 
bill, would establish a system of grants to the States for the development of 
cultural programs and projects, provide for the interchange between the United 
States and other countries of artists and athletes, establish a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts and establish a Medal for Distinguished Civilian 
Achievement. The other two bills would establish a National Collection of Fine 
Arts Museum and a National Civic Auditorium in the District of Columbia. 
Our association wholeheartedly endorses the principles incorporated in these 
measures. 

Last year I expressed the reasons for the American Library Association’s inter- 
est in the fine arts bill. The free public libraries of America are an essential 
and integral part of our educational, social and cultural fabric, and as such they 
recognize the ever-present need to integrate their objectives and operations with 
those of the other agencies in our society which promote the arts. American 
tradition of long standing has linked our libraries and our arts.. As custodians 
of our culture, our libraries have always been in the forefront in recognizing the 
importance of the arts in our national life and in supporting all endeavors by 
all levels of government to encourage the growth and development of our 
native arts. 

The association was particularly pleased last year, and I am certain it will 
be this year, to support the proposals before Congress which have a twofold 
purpose: (1) to encourage the growth and development of our arts through a 
grants-in-aid program to the several States and through the establishment of 
a National Art Gallery and a National Theater and (2) to display our national 
arts throughout the world as an antidote to the persistent Communist propa- 
ganda that the United States is a land of “barbarous,” “uncouth,” “crass,” and 
“materialistic” people. 

I wish that I could tell you today that the libraries of America are rendering 
to all our people the uniformly good services they should be giving as a recog- 
nized essential part of our educational system in a democracy. The sad fact is, 
however, that 35 million people in the United States are without any library 
service worthy of the name. For example, in my State of New Jersey, a legis- 
lative commission now studying library service found that there are more than 
a quarter million people in the State without any library facilities whatever 
and that more than one-half of the people have available to them only sub- 
standard library services. Yet New Jersey is among the better States in our 
Nation in providing adequate library services. The library services bills in 
this Congress, also under consideration by the House Education and Welfare 
Committee, recognize this general deficiency and purpose to alleviate it through 
grants-in-aid to the States for support of libraries in our rural areas. Because 
of the general low level of support of our community free public libraries, it 
is to be expected that the average board of trustees is extremely reluctant to 
spend any part of its meager budget for the acquisition of art books and other 
art materials. 

The association believes that the proposed American National Arts, Sports 
and Recreation Act will benefit the free public libraries throughout our Nation 
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by providing funds through State arts programs established under the en- 
couragement of Federal grants-in-aid. With these funds our local libraries can 
purchase the good books, reproductions, recordings, slides and other materials 
not now available and necessary for the success of the program envisioned 
by this bill. The local free public libraries, as the traditional community center 
of learning and culture, will then be able to play a more effective part in the 
proposed program by making available to our artists, art students and art lovers 
the basic reference tools of their work. We believe that the proposal before 
you is a practical and desirable method of encouraging the growth and develop- 
ment of the arts in our local communities. 

The American Library Association is convinced that the proposed establish- 
ment of a National Museum of Art and a National Theater in the Nation’s Capital 
is eminently desirable. We believe that it will provide an effective avenue for 
the display of the best of our native art and result in increased interest and 
learning by artists, art students, and art lovers. Our experience with similar 
institutions abroad and at home convinces us of this. As a New Jerseyan, I 
have witnessed the effect of the Soldiers and Sailors War Memorial Building in 
the State capital. During the two decades of its existence it has filled a cultural 
void in the community life. It has been the scene of numerous musical, dramatic, 
art, and cultural displays. It has been a constant source of inspiration and 
pride to all the people of Mercer County. I can envision similar benefits multi- 
plied manyfold in the establishment of a national art museum and a national 
theater in the Nation’s Capital. 

It is generally agreed today that the United States has not done as well as 
it might in the battle with communism for men’s minds since the end of World 
War II. We have not vigorously counteracted the extensive Communist propa- 
ganda portraying American life as one of a high material standard but of a low 
cultural level. Unfortunately, the Communists have been helped immeasurably 
by the vulgar sterotypes developed in our American movies, comic books, and 
other vulgar literature. Large segments of the people in the free nations over- 
seas see America and Americans only through these media. The interchange of 
artists and athletes contemplated by these bills will, with a reasonably small 
expenditure of Federal funds, do much to counteract this Soviet propaganda. 
That our artists will be welcome abroad is unquestioned. Witness the recent 
enthusiastie reception of our musicians and actors in France, Iceland, Japan, 
and elsewhere. 

We librarians have had considerable experience in the postwar years in helping 
to maintain cultural embassies abroad. Our United States information libraries 
have been of tremendous influence both in Burope and Asia in making available 
the best in American literature as well as books that describe America’s contri- 
butions to the arts. Thousands of Asians and Buropeans who have visited and 
used our overseas libraries have said that they have gained an entirely new 
concept of American life because of the excellent books, periodicals, and pam- 
phlets that were made available to them. We are convinced that this overseas 
library program has been of tremendous influence in helping to correct the 
distorted opinion of American life that is so widely held abroad. 

We are pleased to note the bipartisan and nonpartisan support which these 
bills have received in Congress and the general support expressed by many of 
our national educational, art, and athletic organizations. I am, personally, 
particularly pleased with the interest of Congressman Frank Thompson from 
my own district, the Fourth New Jersey Congressional District, in sponsoring 
ghey es f so vigorously three of these bills, H. R. 6874, H. R. 4215, and 
H. R. 4307. 

I would appreciate it if you would be good enough to incorporate this letter 
in the record of the hearings of this subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocer H. McDonoven, Director. 

Mr. Mercaur. The‘committee will seek permission to meet this after- 
noon during general debate and subject to the usual quorum calls or 
rollcalls, or whatever may come up on the floor this afternoon. We 
will reconvene at 2: 30 to hear additional witnesses, and until then the 
committee will be in recess. 

(Thereupon, at 12:20 p. m. the subcommittee recessed until 2:30 
p. m. of the same day.) 
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AFTER RECESS 


Mr. Mercatr. The subcommitee will be in order. 

We will resume hearings on H. R. 6874 and related bills. Our first 
witness for the afternoon will be Mr. Ralph Becker. 

It is good to have you with us, Mr. Becker, and it is good to see you. 

Mr. Becker. I enjoy being here, Congressman. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH E. BECKER, WASHINGTON COUNSEL, LEAGUE 
OF NEW YORK THEATERS AND THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF LEGITIMATE THEATERS, INC., ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH 
DRISCOLL, ASSOCIATE 


Mr. Becker. At this time, Congressmen, I want to introduce my 
associate, Mr. Joseph Driscoll, who is sitting on my left, who has also 
been associated with me in connection with the work for the League of 
New York Theaters and the National Association of Legitimate Thea- 
ters, Inc., for which I am serving as Washington counsel. 

It isa privilege to appear before your subcommittee today on behalf 
of the League of New York Theaters and the National Association of 
Legitimate Theaters, Inc., and express our views in support of several 
of the legislative proposals which are before you for consideration. 

In the worldwide struggle against communism, it is now recognized 
that the cultural arts—ineluding music and the theater—play a vital 
role. In the battle for men’s minds, the Communists have portrayed 
the free world, and the United States in particular, as preoccupied 
with material comfort and mechanical gadgets. Only in recent years 
have we begun to counteract these accusations. The cultural inter- 


change program, initiated through the use of the President’s emer- 

ency fund, and proposed to be continued and expanded under the bills 
before you, has cade remarkable headway in portraying the musical 
and cultural achievements of the United States. By dems. So typically 
American musical and theatrical production, we have exposed the 
fallacy of the Communist charges and won tremendous support for the 
United States abroad. An Mypage . example is the musical pro- 

ass 


duction Porgy and Bess, one of our classic theatrical presentations, 
which was acclaimed everywhere it went. Numerous other programs, 
such as the presentation of ballet and symphony, has gained an in- 
creasing number of friends for the United States and its allies. 

It is of the utmost importance that the cultural interchange program 
continue and that the finest productions of the American stage and 
musical world be placed on view abroad. At the same time we wel- 
come the productions of foreign countries and will be glad to make 
available to them our theaters and facilities. The importation of these 
presentations will enhance our own cultural life and stimulate our own 
creative artists. 

The bills before you also provide for the establishment of a Federal 
Advisory Commission on the Arts. The Commission, which will con- 
sist of distinguished citizens recognized for their competence, would 
assist in the development of a national policy for the encouragement 
and development of the arts. The pro egislation rests upon the 
sound premise that the growth and flourishing of the arts in this coun- 
try depends upon individual initiative. The Government’s role would 
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be that of lending encouragement and prestige to the arts. Whereas 
the Federal Government has heretofore been lackadaisical or uninter- 
ested in this important phase of general welfare, the legislation right- 
fully acclaims it to be national policy that the encouragement of the 
arts is an appropriate matter of concern for the Federal Government. 

The methods and means in 2 a, a policy of encouraging 
the arts will, of course, require thoughtful analysis, but assistance, 
primarily in the form of recognition of the role of the arts, will be 
of tremendous benefit. The League of New York Theaters and the 
National Association of Legitimate Theaters, Inc., is honored and 
privileged to be included in the organizations which are invited, under 
the provisions of H. R. 6874, to make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent in connection with appointments to the Advisory Commission 
on the Arts. We believe that the advisory committee will make a 
positive contribution in the encouragement of creative activity in the 
arts and that it will aid in public appreciation of the arts. 

H. R. 6874 also contemplates grants-in-aid to the States for the 
development of cultural programs and projects. The Federal grants 
would be available only on approved projects and the States would 
be required to furnish at least 50 percent of the funds invested in any 
project. This type of financial assistance would provide the “seed” 
money to stimulate interest in the fine arts in projects initiated and 
developed at a local level. As members of the legitimate theater 
industry, we warmly support this program and gladly offer our assist- 
ance in every way. 

While the essential role of the arts, and in particular the theater, 
is frequently recognized, the practical requirements and needs of the 
theater have all too commonly been ignored. The sad plight of the 


legitimate theater in this country is well known. Not only was there 
a — decline in the number of theaters and traveling companies 
t 


since the 1920’s, but this decline has continued during the 1930’s and 
1940’s, and has reached even more acute stages in recent years. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that the theater, that is to say, legitimate 
theatrical productions, may well face extinction unless a more helpful 
and encouraging attitude is adopted on the part of the Federal 
Government. 

The crucial condition of the theater at this time has been the subject 
of a long and careful study by Dr. O. Glenn Saxon, professor of eco- 
nomics at Yale University. This study is entitled “The Plight of 
the Living Theater in the United States.” I submit it as part of my 
statement for inclusion in the record of these hearings. 

Mr. Mercautr. Mr. Becker, it will be submitted and incorporated 
into the file of the committee rather than into the hearing record. 

(The exhibit referred to was filed with the committee, and is avail- 
able for reference.) 

Mr. Becker. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Saxon points out in his report that the annual number of shows 
on Broadway has declined 68 percent since the depression days of 
1931-32. The total attendance at Broadway productions has dropped 
27 percent since 1944. Throughout the Nation the problem has been 
the same. In city after city, road-show audiences have sharply de- 
clined in recent years. For example, San Francisco had a 60 percent 
small road show audience in 1952 than 1946. Attendance in Detroit 
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dropped 44 percent during the same period. The decline in St. Louis 
was 36 percent between 1948 and 1952. The continuation of these de- 
clines may well spell the end of theatrical productions in various cities 
of the Nation within a short time unless constructive steps are taken. 

It is universally agreed the essential requirement for economic re- 
vival of the theater is an outright repeal of the Federal admission tax. 
The Federal Government has already officially recognized the plight 
of opera, symphonies, and certain segments of the living theater which 
are now exempted from the tax. Some relief was granted through the 
reduction of the tax in 1954, but complete repeal of the tax is neces- 
ae % a revival of theatrical activity or even the hope of stemming 
the tide. 

This tax is especially burdensome to legitimate theatrical produc- 
tions because of the high cost of operation and the inevitable high 
casualty rate of new artistic productions. A complete repeal of the 
excise tax on all fine-arts programs, not only the living theater but also 
musical productions, concerts, lectures, and ballets, would cost the 
Government only $7 million annually. 

Yet this slight reduction in revenues, which is infinitesimal by com- 
parison with annual expenditures for bridges, roads, or other physical 
projects, would give the theater a new lease on life and invigorate the 
entire cultural life of the Nation. Removed of the tax would not only 
stimulate employment in musical and theatrical activities, it would 
encourage greater investment in private artistic projects and enrich the 
cultural heritage of the country. 

We are glad to see one of the bills before your committee, H. R. 6874, 
introduced by Congressman Thompson of New Jersey, takes a con- 
structive step in the direction toward tax relief by providing for 
reduction of the tax on fine-arts programs from 10 to 5 percent. This 
reduction will be of great benefit to the living theater and marks a 
major step in the right direction. 

In conclusion, let me commend your committee for its vision and 
courage in scheduling these hearings and in undertaking consideration 
of the proposals before you. The proposed bills were the subject of 
careful thought by distinguished Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. They men rovide a positive program for Federal encourage- 
ment of the arts mers 3 for strengthening the defenses of the free world. 

Mr. Meroatr. Thank you, Mr. Becker. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. McDowell? 

Mr. McDows.t. No, Mr. Chairman, think you. 

Mr. Mexcaur. Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. TxHompson. I would like to thank Mr. Becker very much. I 
I would also like to ask, in his reading of the bill, H. R. 6874, what his 
thoughts are regarding the title which creates the distinguished civilian 
award, or the medal for distinguished civilian achievement. 

Mr. Becker. That is title TV. I think the title is a very good one. 

Mr. THompson. My question will be this: Do you think that the 
establishment of such 'a medal would be a stimulus to people in the 
theatrical world? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, without any mental reservation. 

Mr. THompson. Would you approve it ? 

Mr. Becker. No question about it. 
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In my direct presentation, after studying the bill, I tried to take the 
subject matter which affected the interests of the theater and alsu gave 
consideration to your bill and was very complimentary, and also the 
officers and directors of the board of directors, particularly Mr. Levin, 
the president, went over the bill and thought it was commendable, and 
therefore authorized me, as counsel, to affirmatively present their 
views. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you. 

Mr. Mercatr. I was interested in your discussion of title II which 
provides for grants-in-aid to the States. Is it your idea that this would 
be a permanent program ¢ 

Mr. Becker. The bill, as I read it, provides for a permanent pro- 
gram. There is not such a program at the present time, and if it is to 
stimulate the arts as provided in title II, to assist the States in aid of 
their programs in the arts, music, theater, and so forth, it would be 
helpful. I believe the appropriations in another part of the bill so 
provides. 

I think page 8, section 202, refers to the fact that there would be 
authorized an appropriation for the fiscal year 1956 and each subse- 
quent fiscal year in an amount equal to twice the revenue accruing from 
the tax imposed by section 4 (231) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, which, of course, is the excise tax which the Government is 
receiving for revenue. 

I should say that in practically every country in the world you have 
a subsidized theater, as pointed out in Dr. Saxon’s report. It is 
interesting even in England, during the hard days, Lord Keynes saw 
to it that $5 million was appropriated for the use of the theater. In 
countries such as Denmark, Sweden, or Australia, there the government 
helps the theater because it is in the preservation of the heritage and 
the cultural arts of the country. 

We are the only country in the world that does not liave a subsidized 
theater. Just saline the revenue of $7 million from the theater means 
a great deal. 

n answer to your question, I would say that the appropriations as 
provided in the bill may be just one form of aiding the States in this 
kind of a program. But it is one that was studied by the Congressman 
so we have taken it as a method that could be worked out in a practical 
fashion with the States. 

Mr. Mercaur. I know Congressman Thompson and the members of 
this subcommittee are not committed to any definite language, nor are 
we committed to any specific program. The purpose of the hearing is 
to find out what amendments these bills need. The reason I asked the 
question is you suggested it would provide “seed” money. I wondered 
if you meant that all we needed to do was to stimulate the stage, to give 
them a part in this program, and let them continue to carry on the 
sponsorship and the subsidy of the arts on a State and local level, or 
whether you meant to have a permanent subsidy on the national level. 

Mr. Becker. No, I was referring to the first consideration that you 
gave. 

Mr. Mercatr. Just give them a shove and an impetus. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. Someone has to do it and I think it 
can start at the Federal level. I think it isa splendid idea. That is 
the way we look at this particular measure. 
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You would be interested to know that the number of theaters that 
exist throughout the country, not exactly in the professional field, 
Mr. Chairman, that are available for Saallendenal, roductions has 
decreased. On page 10 of Dr. Saxon’s report, in 1952 the nonprofes- 
sional community theater groups, there were 1,437 theaters. Many 
of those groups can be helped immeasurably just by showing them 
not only your interest but starting them off with some kind of finan- 
cial help. For example, in Montana, you have three theaters. Those 
are community theaters. California today has 140. Let us take an- 
other State. Illinois has 101 nonprofessional community theaters, 
and New Jersey has 103. 

That is really the bedrock of your talent that is later developed for 
the professions, whether it be opera or the professional theater, TV, 
or the movies. A help in that direction would help the theater 
immeasurably. 

Does that answer your question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Mercatr. Yes; it does, Mr. Becker. 

In order to clarify the question, I am going to ask that table 2, 
which Mr. Becker referred to, be printed at this point in the record. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


TABLE 2.—Nonprofessional community theater groups, by States, 1952 


Number 
Alabama 9 | Nebraska. 
Alaska Nevada - 
Arizona_- New Hampshire__ 
Arkansas New Jersey 
California New Mexico 
Colorado New York 
Connecticut North Carolina 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Hawaii 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine_ 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana = 


Source: American National Theater and Academy. 
Mr. Mercaur. Thank you, Mr. Becker. We appreciate having you 
here, and it was good to see you. } ; 
Mr. Becker. We enjoyed the invitation to testify on behalf of this 
ood bill. 
< Mr. Mercaur. The next witness is Mr. Etting, who is going to 
testify for Artists Equity. 
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Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island___-_--..-_...____ 
South Carolina \¢ 

South Dakota 

Tennessee. 
Texas. 
Utah 
Vermont. 
Virginia___ 
Washington 
West Virginia 
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STATEMENT OF EMLEN ETTING, PRESIDENT, ARTISTS EQUITY 
ASSOCIATION * 


Mr. Mercatr. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Errtne. Yes; I do. I only have one copy, however. 

Mr. Mercatr. You may proceed as you wish. 

Mr. Errmnc. Mr, Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, I 
will, if I have permission, read a brief statement concerning these two 
bills. 

Mr. Mercautr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Errine. Artists Equity Association comprises about 2,000 
members who must qualify as professional artists for eligibility, and 
are organized in 13 chapters from coast to coast to promote and protect 
the economic welfare of fine artists in the plastic and graphic fields. 
The organization is not concerned with the kind of work an artist does, 
so long as it is professionally recognized, and includes artists from all 
parts of the country, most of whom function in locally active and in- 
fluential chapters. 

The organization, therefore, feels that it most accurately and effec- 
tively represents the interests and viewpoint of professional American 
artists. Equity favors the principle of Government support for art, 
recognizing at the same time the dangers inherent in a plan that is 
not properly administered, and advocating specific activities and 
safeguards based on extensive study and experience. 

For the entire population in a democracy to receive cultural services 
adequate and adapted to their needs, a department of Government 
should serve to organize collective use and support of the arts on 
behalf of the great majority of citizens financially unable to patronize 
artists individually, just as various agencies of the community must 
organize public health, scientific, educational, and recreational facil- 
ities. 

At our national delegates’ meeting held this spring in Chicago, the 
following resolution was passed. 

We believe that the Federal Government in its activities in the arts should draw 
upon the best professional talent and judgment, including those of practicing 
artists ; that all Federal, State, and municipal fine arts advisory bodies should be 
professional rather than political; and that the various national organizations 
in the fields of the arts should be represented on such bodies and have a voice in 
nominating their members. 

We feel that H. R. 5756 introduced by Congressman Wainwright 
and H. R. 6713 introduced by Congressman Celler, and particularly 
title ILI of H. R. 6874 sviodaiod by Congressman Thompson repre- 
sent ss yan aa step toward building a proper Federal program in 
this field. 

Government sponsorship of the arts, partly because of some unfav- 
orable experience in the past, and partly because of ignorance and dis- 
tortion of what is actually being sought in this connection, has become 
somewhat controversial. The experimental role which is planned for 
the Federal Government in these bills is therefore understood and ac- 
cepted by the professional artists of America, who pledge their coop- 
eration in demonstrating the feasibility and desirability of public 
services that will earn national acclaim. 

Our support of these measures is due in part to an understandin 
that they have been worked out with the cooperation and consent o 


2 See also letter of Mr. Etting, p. 425. 
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several departments of the Government in response to President 


a statement in his message on the state of the Union 
that— 


the Federal Government should do more to give official recognition to the 
importance of the arts and other cultural activities. 

We look forward to the possibility of increasing the program in 
the years to come along the lines so ably set forth in i . 6874 
sponsored by Congressman Thompson and under consideration by 
this committee today. 

Suggestions made by the recently organized Committee on the 
Arts and Government which were presented to your committee yes- 
terday by its Chairman, the distinguished Whitney Museum director, 
Mr. Lloyd Goodrich, have our complete approval. 

We further heartily endorse title IV of H. R. 6874 with the pro- 
viso that Artists Equity Association be included as one of the recom- 
mending organizations. 

Favorable action on H. R. 6874, H. R. 5756, and H. R. 6713 is 
wholeheartedly advocated by Artists Equity Association and its local 
chapters throughout the country. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. McDowell. 

Mr. McDowetw. I certainly want to thank the gentleman for coming 
before us and presenting the views of his very important organi- 
zation which has contributed so much to the arts and theaters of the 
country. 

I am sure that the wholehearted endorsement of the various bills 
before the committee is very gratifying and encouraging. 

You have not gone into any detail in the bill we are considering, 
now before us. Your statement was very general. Do you find an 
parts of Congressman Thompson’s bill, which is H. R. 6874, whic 
are not acceptable? 

Mr. Ertena. No; I do not. The only criticism would have to be 
somewhat in the view of a personal opinion in this case, and that 
would be the mixing up of the athletes with the arts, which I do not 
see they would particulary have any part in. 

I am speaking really personally now, and I object to that more 
— anything else, since we did not have an opportunity to see them 

ore. 

Mr. TxHomeson. Joe Brown has mixed them up pretty well at 
Princeton, you know, in his sculpturing. 

Mr. McDowr11.. We have had some comment. on that already. 

Mr. Errmnc. Yes; this morning. But he is a race exception, you 
will admit. 

Mr. TuHomeson. Yes; but the medal for distinguished civilian 
award, its concept is that it should go to people that are rare excep- 
tions. I think you would agree with that. 

Mr. Errtne. Yes; I do. 

Mr. THomrson. Only the most distinguished people in the fields who 
have made the most distinguished contribution should receive the 
award which you have endorsed as title IV. 

Mr. Errrne. Yes. But so much has been done in those fields, and 
it seems to me so very important now that we should concentrate, 
or activity shoud be concentrated, on the artistic cultural fields, rather 
than one that might overlap into something athetic. 
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Mr. McDowsg.u. Do you believe that in order to implement such a 
program as is contemplated here, it is important that the Federal 
Government contribute not only by passage of such legislation giving 
its approval, its wholehearted approval, in fact, but to also contribute 
something as a means to implement such a program? ‘That is, to 
actually contribute dollars and cents for its implementation. 

Mr. Errrne. I certainly do. 

Mr. McDowrix. You would not, then, agree that merely the -4 
pointing of a committee, such as contemplated in the various bills, 
would, in itself, have the effect, the desired effect, of achieving the 
end ¢ 

Mr. Errina. No. I certainly think there shoud be means of finan- 
cial supplementation. 

Mr. McDowetxz. And I gather, then, that you would also feel that 
at the present time, in spite of the perhaps tremendous amounts of 
money that are contributed by private individuals to the arts and to 
the theater, it is still not sufficient ? 

Mr. Errine. No; they are not. 

Mr. Merocarr. Mr, thereto 

Mr. THompson. I would like to express my appreciation to Mr. 
Etting for taking the time to come here. 

I noticed you had come in this morning and you have been very 
patient. Naturally, I appreciate your testimony because the bills 
which you have mentioned, namely that of our distinguished colleague, 
Mr. Frelinghuysen, and our distinguished friend from New York, 
Mr. Celler, are incorporated into the larger bill, H. R. 6874, as title ITT. 

Are you aware, Mr. Etting, of the work which has been done by 
ANTA and the USIA in cultural interchange with foreign countries? 

Mr. Errine. Yes. Iam not too terribly familiar, but I am certainly 
familiar with it, yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. Do you think, in your judgment, as a person who is 
interested in the arts, that the exchange of culture will assist us in 
winning friends throughout the world ? 

Mr. Errine. I certainly do. I think it is one of the most impor- 
tant things we should do, one of the most important branches of 
activity that the Government can almost do in any kind of rela- 
tionship with other countries. 

Mr. , Aeteambeareg In your testimony, you did not mention title I of 
6874, which I realize you have just seen. 

Mr. Errrna. I had only recently seen it. That is why. 

Mr. Tuompson. The purpose of that title is to make permanent that 
emergency program which has been conducted for the past 15 months. 
I wondered what your thoughts were regarding that program. That 
is why I asked you that question. 

Mr. Errina. I think it is one of the most vital aspects of the whole 
thing. I think it is terribly important, indeed. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Etting, are you not afraid that if we begin to 
have Federal subsidies in the field of the arts, we will begin to have the 
same experience that other nations have had, and have Federal control 
of the artists, and censorship of the products? 

Mr. Errttne. I don’t think there has been that situation in any other 
country, really, except in Russia. They certainly get along very well 
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in backing the arts in France, England, Italy, Spain, and in most other 
countries. I think in Japan, probably, too. 

Mr. Meroatr. Are you not afraid—and I am asking Yee this be- 
cause aap represent artists themselves, and you would be the ones most 
directly affected—that when we start spending Federal money to 
sponsor various art programs, whether in the theater or in music or 
in the graphic arts or any other, that we will begin to have the Gov- 
ernment controlling the kind of art that is produced and controlling 
the various schools of art and finally to control the artists themselves? 

Mr. Errtinc. No; I do not feel that at all, because I think we are 
still a free country, and if we do not like it, we can complain about it. 

Mr. Mercatr. We always have that argument that we are a free 
country and if we do not like it, we do not have to accept the money. 
But we have the argument here before this committee in many of our 
other programs, such as for aid to education, for example, where we 
seek to give money to aid other Governmental and quasi-governmental, 
and so forth. We always come back to the contention of many people 
that when Federal Government starts spending money, that means 
Federal control. Are you not afraid that the people you represent 
will yield some of their independence in order to get some of that 
Federal money ? 

Mr. Errrne. No; because I think it is a constructive program, and 
it does not frighten me a bit. I do not see why they should. One 
can always appeal it, and as I said before, and I do not think it isa final 
thing, nor is the step a final step because it provides for clarification, 
on the contrary, of all the art activities that the Government should, 
and I hope will, take up in the future. 


Mr. Mercaur. I am glad to have your opinion, as I say, as a repre- 


sentative of the artists themselves on that important and rather con- 
troversial question. I know, like my colleagues, I am glad to have 
you here today. You have waited patiently all day. 

We have enjoyed your statement and have enjoyed your being here. 

We will have as our next witness Mr. Rex Stout. 

Mr. Stout, we are very happy to have you before the committee. I 
have read many of your books where the great fiction person you have 
created never leaves his home. We are glad to have you come down 
now and testify. 

Mr. Stour. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do think that fietion 
character would leave his home in order to have the privilege of ap- 
pearing before such a distinguished committee of the House. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF REX STOUT, PRESIDENT, THE AUTHORS LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


Mr. Srour. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
speaking as president of the Authors League of America. May I say 
it used to be, up until a year ago, an organization of five kinds of 
writers, and screen writers and dramatists. The radio and screen 
writers now have their own organization. The authors | e now 
has two guilds, the Authors Guild and the Dramatists Guild of ap- 
proximately 4,000 writers. ; 

I speak chiefly in support of H. R. 5756 because we in the Authors 
League believe it is the most realistic and effective method of finding 
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an answer to the question: Should the Federal Government establish 
any machinery or provide any funds for the encouragement of Ameri- 
can art and literature ¢ 

The bill provides that a commission shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent to stuly that question in all its aspects, ca we believe that such 
a study, exhaustive and comprehensive, should be made by a group 
of interested and qualified Americans before any permanent ma- 
chinery is set up and before any funds are committed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Members of the Authors League are pleased and impressed that 
for the first time in American history a national administration has 
shown an awareness of this problem and a desire to deal with it on a 
national scale. 

It would have been simpler for the present administration to suggest 
this or that concrete action to encourage practitioners of the arts and 
literature, but such suggestions would certainly have been premature, 
and therefore probably ill-devised, without a thorough preliminary 
study of all the factors involved. 

The problem is a national and cultural one, and should not be per- 
mitted to become a political one. The danger of partisan interests 
attempting to make themselves felt in any kind of liaison between our 
National Government and artists and writers can, we feel sure, be 
successfully avoided but only if the liaison is established as a result of 
such a study as this bill contemplates. 

To you gentlemen, the elected representatives of the American peo- 
ple, the basic question of course is whether the National Government’s 
encouragement of writers and artists as such would be of benefit to the 
American people as a whole. 

The Authors League is not ready with an answer to that question 
because we think it can be satisfactorily answered only after a thorough 
study has been made by a group of representative American citizens. 

For that reason, and only that reason, we believe that the other bills, 
dealing in one way or another with this question, which are before 
you should be held in abeyance until after the study provided for by 
H. R. 5756 has been made. For the same reason we think it desirable 
that the bill providing for distinguished civilian awards, which is 
one title, of course, in H. R. 6874, should also be held in abeyance as 
it is closely related to this same question. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may I proceed to 
given an ad lib answer to a question you gave Mr. Etting as to whether 
there is a danger—I speak about writers, although I think the same 
applies to artists of all kinds, but I speak of writers because I am from 
the Authors League—whether there is a danger that Federal funds 
provided to writers in one way or another, one method or another, 
might not lead to an attempt to control the product of the writers. 

I think, and I am sure most of the members of the league would 
agree with me, that theer is a very great danger that that might 
happen. That is one of the reasons, and may be the strongest reason, 
why we think that preliminary study provided for by H. R. 5756 is 
not only desirable but vital. 

It is not even a question of human imperfection and human pride 
and ambition interfering in a matter like this. It is just a caheatie 
natural human thin at any organization, and certainly such a 
powerful one as our Federal Government, providing money for people 
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engaging in a kind of activity, is inevitably going to try to exercise 
some degree of control over that activity. 

How, then, can the product of artists and writers be encouraged 
through the expenditure of money by the Federal Government without 
encountering that danger and without having it happen? 

That question has been discussed, I guess, since about the time of 
Marcus Aurelius, and it is a tough one. _ 

In our great country of 165 million people, we just do not believe 
there is any chance of arriving at a satisfactory way of helping artists 
and writers without having that difficulty—not the threatening but 
actually the happening—without a study like this. Therefore, we 
think it is very important that the membership of the Federal Advis- 
ory Commission should be the kind of people who are acquainted with 
that central difficulty from the outset and should always have their 
minds on it. 

Is it true that that danger is so great or so imminent, or so certain, 
that no effort should be made with Federal funds to encourage, to 
help artists and writers ? 

No, we do not think so. I know I do not think so. 

I know it is true, we all do, that our Federal Government billions of 
dollars helping the producers of practically, all other kinds of com- 
modities and has never spent anything to help the producers of art 
and literature. 

Through the Department of Agriculture—well, you gentlemen know 
that, too, better than I do—you know what we do to help farmers. 

Incidentally, I have no idea that the writers of America would 
welcome any kind of help which included 1 or 2 of the aspects that 
have been present in the effort to help farmers. I do not believe 
writers would approve of a program which limited the production of 
novels to 7.12 percent of some norm in some former year. 

I think if Ernest Hemingway and John Steinbeck were suddenly 
told, “No, you hve to tear up that novel because it is above your pro- 
duction quota for 1955,” I do not believe they would accept that 
decision. 

Mr. Mercatr. Up in Montana, where we grow high protein pre- 
mium wheat, which is always in demand, we sometimes have the same 
feeling about our wheat as you have about the production of Ernest 
Hemingway or some of the other great novelists, because we have to 
pay for some of this almost worthless soft wheat that is produced in 
other wheat belts. 

Mr. Srour. I know you do. 

Mr. Mercatr. Maybe if we could find some way to limit the pro- 
duction of some of the more worthless novels, it would be worthwhile. 

Mr. Srour. If you ask me what is worthless, it probably would not 
be an opinion that would agree with what you thought would be 
worthless. That is the whole problem that always exists with the 
written word. 

May I add this, Mr. Chairman, that there is one way the Federal 
Government can spend money for writers and get nothing but good 
out of it. 

A couple of years ago the State Department telephoned me and the 
executive secretary of the Authors League and said that a subsidy 
was available through a fund for a fellowship for an American 
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writer to be sent to Italy for a year and then write a book about Italy. 
They asked us who we thought could do that job. 

The executive secretary and I discussed it at length and finally 
suggested a young writer to the State Department. 

They sent this young writer over, and he did write his book. It 
sold how 120,000 copies and was a wonderful job. 

But in a situation like that, it all depends on what writer you pick. 
If you pick a precious poet, he might not do as much good. If you 
pick a man with a Fascist type of mind, it certainly would not do us 
any good. If you pick a man with a leftist, Communist-type of 
mind, heaven knows it would not do us any good. Therefore, again 
it —_ depend on the writer who was picked. But the thing can 
be done. 

Mr. Meroatr. I know we are all concerned with that problem, not 
only with respect to this bill but with all the legislation that comes 
before us. Your contribution as a representative of the authors is 
important. 

I am interested in the fact that you suggest that the distinguished 
civilian award part of the bill be held in abeyance until the establish- 
ment of a national advisory committee because you think it is the 
concept that a distinguished civilian award would be to people who 
had distinguished themselves in areas outside the arts, as well as in 
the arts. This is a broader bill than the rest of the bills we are 
considering. 

For instance, Mr. Thompson is thinking of Dr. Einstein or Jonas 
Salk as two of the people that would be considered as first recipients 
of such an award, and their contribution was in the field of science 
rather than the arts. 

I cannot quite justify the fact that we should hold up that phase of 
it, waiting for a report from the national advisory committee. 

Mr. Srour. Perhaps not, Mr. Chairman. Maybe the bill could be 
passed with a rider saying that no writer is to get a civilian award 
for 5 years, or something, until after you have looked into it. I do 
not know. 

I do know the question of distinguished civilian awards, of course, 
too, would be a very touchy subject. The Federal Government and 
committees of Congress have certainly proved over and over and 
over again that ref are more than capable of rising above party 
interests and party lines in such things. 

I have no doubt that if the thing is set up properly in a way that 
naturally leads to that kind of treatment, it will be so treated. I do 
not think there is any question about it. But I do think this thorough 
study is necessary first, so that the draft is made very carefully, with 
the greatest caution in not providing any loopholes for the insertion 
of personal and party considerations. 

Mr. Mercatr. s that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Srour. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. McDowell, have you any questions ? 

Mr. McDowe tt. Well, I just want to compliment you on your state- 
ment, Mr. Stout. It is certainly going to be helpful to the committee 
to have your observations. 

I was impressed and somewhat surprised by your rather emphatic 
statement that you were somewhat alarmed by the danger of Federal 
subsidy and the resulting Federal controls that might result. 
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We have had other testimony before the committee which indicated 
that there was not that danger. 

I am just wondering about something. For instance, there was the 
testimony this morning of Willard Swire. He mentioned the fact 
that in a 15-month period, in the exchange program, we spent about 
$214 million in this exchange of students and cultural personages 
between this country and foreign countries as against a Russian ex- 
penditure of perhaps $2 billion. 

Thinking of this problem on that level, that perhaps this is one wa 
where we could do much more than we have been able to accom lish 
in the past in trying to get the idea over in some of the minds of the 
millions upon millions of ple who are, perhaps, in the final analysis, 
going to decide more of the ideological questions for us today in this 
ponenntinss and even decide it perhaps more decisively than any atomic 

omb or hydrogen bomb can decide it, how can we implement such a 
program such as this without Federal grants-in-aid? Is there another 
method ¢ 

Mr. Srour. No, I was not really talking about that. That I regard 
as essential and necessary. I am going to interpose a comment and 
it is not by any means frivolous. 

For instance, a very important thing has just occurred in Moscow 
just 1 day ago; yesterday, I believe it was. A man named Sam 
Reshevski, an American, went to Moscow as a member of a chess team 
of eight American chess men. The world champion is Mikhail Bot- 
winnik, a Russian, who is recognized throughout the world as the best 
chess player alive. 

Sam Reshevski is a little American who stands 5 feet 3 inches, wears 
glasses, and who looks like a Latin teacher in high school. 

Mikhail Botwinnik has not been defeated ia chess in any match he 
has played for 16 years. 

Reshevski went over there and yesterday they played the last game 
and he beat the Russian 214 to 144. This is the only time the Russian 
has ever been defeated. 

If this provision in the bill could make it possible to give Sam 
Reshevski $1,000 for what he did, or maybe a little more than that, it 
would be glorious, [think. That one little chess player has done more 
to impress the Russian people—that is their national game, you 
know—I will bet he has done more to impress the Russian people with 
what Americans are like and what they can do than anything else that 
has happened in the last 2 years. 

All of Moscow went crazy about the fact that this American had 
beaten their Botwinnik in playing chess. 

I agree with you completely that a well-administered supply of 
money to encourage Americans and American culture, and the im- 
pression it can make on the rest of the world, is of the utmost im- 
portance; yes, sir. 

I beg your pardon if that seemed frivolous to you for me to drag in 
the chess game, but it was an important thing to happen. 

Mr. Mertcatr. No, indeed. We had Jesse Owens, Jim Thorpe, and 
others mentioned in the committee hearing yesterday. 

I think there is another candidate for Mr. Thompson’s award. 

Mr. Tuompson. I am afraid to admit, for where the printed record 
may go, that I have played chess for 16 years and I have yet to win 
a game, 
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Mr. Srout. Then do not play chess with Reshevski. 

Mr. McDowetx. You do not feel, in your reference to a committee 
to be appointed to study this question, that that should be the end 
result and it should stop there ? 

Mr. Srovr. By no means. That should be merely, Mr. McDowell, 
the preliminary. That is just the preliminary. 

I certainly do not think our effort to show the rest of the world 
what Americans have done and can do in cultural activities should be 
lield up for the moment. I do not mean that at all. I just meant 
regarding within the United States, aid and encouragement and sup- 
ply of funds to help the practitioners of arts and literature should 
take place only after such a study. That is all I meant. 

Mr. McDowext. I do not know whether you are familiar with it, 
but I would judge that perhaps you were—I do not necessarily mean 
that you participated in it at all, but perhaps you were able to 
judge—perhaps you were familiar with the WPA program for artists 
and writers during that period when, of course, it was supported by 
Federal grants, Federal moneys. 

Do you believe from that experience, as you might have observed it 
at the time or since have had the chance to study, that there was Fed- 
eral control to the extent where it was not advantageous to the pro- 
motion of the arts and sciences under that program ? 

Mr. Stour. No, sir; I do not. 

The two main achievements in the arts and literature, of course, 
were the Federal theater project and that wonderful series of guides 
that were brought out, many State guides, many city guides, and 
community guides. The still are in print, in circulation, and I think 
that the production of those guides justified the money the Federal 
Government spent on that. 

Mr. McDowett. That is perhaps the only example we have of 
Federal participation in the cultural program as we are thinking of it. 

Mr. Stour. Yes; I think it is. 

Mr. McDowett. I wanted to know what your opinion was of that, 
and whether or not that did pose a threat of Federal control. 

Mr. Stout. No; I do not think it was present at all. But, of course, 
that effort was a little different from what this would be. This effort 
would be to encourage the production of artistic and literary matter, 
whereas that was just to let some hungry guys get something to eat, 
really. That was in the time of the great depression when people did 
not have money to buy bread. 

Mr. Mercatr. And we also want to spread awareness. 

Mr. Strout. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. Txompson. I would like to thank Mr. Stout for his testimony. 
I think it has been very interesting. 

I am glad that, under questioning of my colleague from Delaware, 
you say you would favor a continuation of cultural interchange. As 
you know, we have, under the President’s Emergency Fund, an inter- 
change program which has been highly successful. I wonder if per- 
haps the attitude which your organization has toward Federal control 
is not a normal one in view of recent experience, when even the Presi- 
dent of the United States made an unfortunate speech at Dartmouth 
College regarding books, and when organizations spring up through- 
out the land to censor books to keep them out of school libraries. 
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I think that the demand for conformity in our American thinking is 
a diminishing thing with certain events of last summer, and those 
events of last summer were ratified only a week or so ago by the Sen- 
ate by the action on a resolution, wherein it was demonstrated that 
one person cannot control quite as much of the American thinking 
as was thought some time ago. 

Would you retreat at all from your statement regarding the dis- 
tinguished civilian award? In other words, do you really think that 
a Federal advisory commission should be established and should study 
this for some time before the legislation is enacted ? 

Mr. Srovur. I cannot speak for the distinguished civilian award, 
except as it applies to writers. That would be presumptuous of me 
to speak about it. 

As Mr. McDowell said, after all Dr. Salk had his, and certainly 
writers would have no right or reason to object to that at all. 

By the way, Mr. McDowell used a word that I may have used but 
I hope I did not, when he said I was alarmed about the danger of Fed- 
eral control of what was written. If I used the word “alarmed”, I 
would like to delete it. It is not that I am alarmed at the danger, 
but I think the danger does exist, and I think only such a careful and 
exhaustive study such as this can remove it or guard against it. 

I think the danger is there and I think it is foolish and unrealistic 
to think it is not. It is there and I think this study could remove it. 

On the civilian award, I do not know. 

Do you not think, Mr. Thompson, it is extremely desirable in that 
to be careful—to be careful in the terms of how it is drawn up—in how 
it is provided for? 

Mr. Txuompson. I do, and I think this legislation, especially con- 
sidering the proposed composition of the Board, gives the necessary 
protection and gives the necessary latitude to that Board to set down 
ground rules so that the thing will be properly administered. I have 
great faith in public appointees and in the exercise of their judgment. 

I think that the President would appoint people perfectly capable 
of establishing really high standards without regard to politics or 
other considerations. 

Mr. Srout. Yes, sir. But just to mention one consideration, the 
President, yes, but this Board, the tenure of the members of the Board 
who decided who would or who would not get a distinguished civilian 
award, what would their tenure be? That is one of the very important 
questions that could become a very complicated one, which I think 
needs great study and long consideration. 

Otherwise, you might have a board giving distinguished civilian 
awards carried over from a Democratic administration into a Repub- 
lican administration, and in that case politics might very well, in- 
evitably, enter into the thing. 

But I think that danger can be prevented in the way it is set up, 
if it is done carefully enough. 

That is the only reason, Mr. Thompson, that I do think it deserves 
long and careful study. 

Mr. TxHompson. This provides for 21 persons to be chosen from 
certain named fields, each to serve a term of 5 years, with other stipu- 
lations, to eliminate that stacking up, administration following admin- 
istration. 
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Incidentally, Mr. Stout, we are delighted to receive suggestions, 
because no one on this committee is so inflexible that he will not 
welcome constructive suggestions. 

Mr. Metoatr. Mr. Stout, I know that you said this, and I want to 
clarify it. I think you emphasized that the mere fact that there is 
a danger—a present danger, I think—of some Federal control, does 
not mean that we should not attempt to solve that problem and do 
something about passing legislation such as this. 

Mr. Stout. By no means, Mr. Chairman; quite the contrary. 

Mr. Mercar. I know you made the point. I want to bring it out 
again. 

Mr. Stour. The mere fact that there is a danger of my getting into 
an airplane to come to Washington does not mean that I do not get into 
the airplane. It just means that we have a good groundcrew to see 
that the airplane is fit to fly. 

I would fike to say as a last word to the Advisory Commission on 
the Arts, or anybody else concerned : Remember the French Academy. 
That is the kind of thing that would be foolish for our Federal Gov- 
ernment to get behind, and I am sure you gentlemen do not want it. 
That is not the kind of thing we want. 

Mr. Metcatr. I am sure that every member of this subcommittee 
and every Member of Congress, if we have a distinguished civilian 
award or national advisory committee of arts, would be just as jealous 
of the rights of the artists as they would be themselves and would 
resent interference, whether political or by one school of artists or 
one group of people, and resent it just as much as you would. 

We want to prevent that if we go into something like this. 

We have enjoyed your testimony and have been honored to have 
you here appearing before us today. You have been very helpful, 
Mr. Stout. 

Mr. Stour. Thank you, 

Mr. Metcatr. We have been informed that we are in quite a con- 
troversy over on the floor and the bells may ring at any minute. 
We are going to carry on with the hearing just as long as we possibly 
can. We may have to leave and interrupt the testimony. 

The next witness is Mr. d’Harnoncourt, from the Museum of Modern 
Arts. 


STATEMENT OF RENE d’HARNONCOURT, MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. p’Harnoncovurr. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I am afraid my testimony may be a little mixed up. I am not 
quite familar with the two bills, H. R. 5756 and H. R. 6713, the two 
identical bills. However, H. R. 6874 I have only had a chance to see 
very briefly since late yesterday afternoon. I was prepared to speak to 
those two other bills. 

Mr, Mercatr. We have heard testimony pertaining to each of the 
bills. Those are the bills we are considering, and that, of course, is 
one of the titles, 6874. If you want to present your testimony directly 
to one title, or speak on all of them, you may. Proceed just as you 
wish. 

Mr. p Harnoncourt. Thank you very much. 
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I am grateful for this opportunity to testify before this committee, 
and particularly on the identical bills, H. R. 5756 and H. R. 6713. 

I sincerely believe that these bills fill an urgent need, and they are 
designed to carry out their purposes in the traditional American way. 
The adoption will result in a benefit not only for the American artists 
but all Americans. . 

I am in favor of the bills because such legislation, first of all, would 
be an official recognition by the American people of the important 
contributions made by the American artists and American art to 
American life. 

This legislation would encourage rather than compete with local 
and private initiative, by giving governmental recognition to in- 
dividual and group efforts, and by drawing leaders in the arts into 
Government counseling, because it would enable us to give the world 
a true picture of the American art and their concern with the creative 
arts and, by doing so, help defeat the efforts of the enemies to depict 
Americans as indifferent or hostile to culture and, finally, because it 
emphasizes the need for further studies in this field which are long 
overdue and which are so essential for the development of a coherent 
and fruitful program. 

If I may say a few words concerning the field of American partici- 
pation in the international exchange in the field of visual arts, since 
that is the field I am most familiar with. 

The Museum of Modern Art is a private institution which has no 
subsidy, no Federal subsidy, no State nor city subsidy. Weare givena 
subsidy by a number of our own trustees, by friends of the museum, and 
have to earn 65 percent of our budget. It is very hard for a museum 
to do this if the budget is up into the region of $1,400,000. It has to be 
done by admission fees and by memberships and the sale of our 
publications. 

About 3 years ago, some of us at the museum were exceedingly 
worried about American representation in the international exchange 
in the arts, and particularly in contemporary art. 

There is a very lively interchange going on with certain key points. 
There is, for example, every 2 years, the Bienale, in Venice, to which 
nearly every country in the world sends what they feel to be the best 
of their contemporary arts. 

There is another exhibition, the Bienale of San Pablo, in Brazil, 
which is had in those years when there is no exhibition in Venice, and 
which serves the same purpose. 

The United States is the only major country in the world which is 
not represented by an exhibition sent to these exhibitions, to the Bie- 
nales by the government. 

We were very fortunate to be able to interest a foundation to give 
We the necessary funds to step in and to send exhibitions to these two 
places. 

In the case of Venice, the American pavilion was owned by a non- 
profit, but nevertheless commercial, organization. We felt it was 
important for the United States to be represented by an organization 
like the museum. We also felt that we should not monopolize it. 
After all, we are one institution, not the United States. We bought 
the building, but with the understanding that we were to share the 
building and from time to time to invite other institutions to provide 
different points of view. 
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I am sorry to have spent so much time on this specific experience of 
our institution, but I think it becomes somewhat important because 
as one, particularly a member of the particularly lucky institution 
that was able to do those things under their own steam, I want to 
testify that all of us think it would be most important if the United 
States Government would take a more active part in this interchange. 

I think it is different from the point of view of the participating 
artists. I think it is different from the point of view of the people 
from foreign countries that we meet if, at such an exhibition, we can 
say, “This exhibition comes to you under the sponsorship of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

I do not plead that the Government should collect the pictures. I 
think during the years of curtailing interchange with Latin Amer- 
ica, during the war and during the more recent experiences of USIA, 
what proved to be most beneficial were exhibitions which were under 
a Government sponsorship, if they were official occasions, but in which 
the Government delegated what I might call the expert job to insti- 
tutions capable of doing so. 

As I read the bills, including H. R. 6874, I am not sure if I am 
right, but I believe that is basically the intention. Is that not cor- 
rect ? 

It seems to me the two points most important that I can think of are 
to lend manifestations in the arts abroad, the dignity of Government 
sponsorship, and that particular brand of Government sponsorship 
which is typical to our country, a Government sponsorship which dele- 
gates expert execution to a recognized body in the field. 

I also want to repeat something I said in the first paragraph, and 
a may be also linked with point 4 on the matter of the distinction, a 
medal. 

I am an immigrant, and I have been in the United States only since 
1931. But I would like to testify to the fact that I have never in my 
life dreamed that it would be possible to see such a development of 
interest in the arts at any time as we have seen here. Our institution 
is just one of many, many examples. 

e have a membership which has grown from three to twenty-three 
thousand, with the number of visitors having grown from one hun- 
dred fifty to seven hundred thousand, and those are people who are 
paying for doing it. Most of them are young people a i have not 
a great deal of money, but they are atl who are doing it because 
they are vitally interested and because American art, and the arts of 
today, are meaning a great deal to them. 

I frankly think that the artist has been able, enormously, to widen 
the scope of the art world in America, but I think that he has not 
been too successful yet to have found the broad national recognition 
for the work that he is doing. I do not know just why that is. 

I know I once won for an exhibition a double spread in the roto- 
gravure section because I bet with the city editor of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch that there would be more people that went to the museum 
than would see the Cardinals playing baseball in town. I won. The 
interest is there. 

It may sound somewhat ridiculous, but I do think that artists, like 
everyone else, if they are spoken to about distinction if you talk to 
them about sponsorship, they quite often think they feel a little 
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superior to it. But I also think that they are missing it enormously. 
It is a new thing. 

The position of those in America, compared to their position in 
other countries in terms of public prestige, is not too great. There- 
fore, I do feel that anything that can be done, that is, an actual mani- 
festation of the type of recognition by the people throughout the 
government will mean a great deal. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I have no questions, but I would like to thank you 
for coming here. 

On a second thought, I do have a question. That ribbon on your 
lapel, is that the Legion of Honor? 

Mr. d’Harnoncovurt. Yes. 

Mr. THompson. Was it awarded to you by France? 

Mr. d’Harnoncourt. Yes. 

Mr. THompson. I take it you feel that awards by the United Stateeg 
Government for civilian achievement, assuming that we have enough 
for military achievement, would stimulate to some degree the artist 
and would give him a greater place in the community. Is my under- 
standing correct ? 

Mr. d’Harnoncourt. Yes, I think it would assure him somewhat of 
his position in his own society. 

Mr. THomrson. Well, I agree. I am delighted that you agree with 
me. 

Mr. Mercatr. You feel that the prestige of the American artist 
needs some bolstering by Government sponsorship ? 

Mr. d’Harnoncourt. Well, there are two types of prestige. There 
is a purely professional prestige, and there is an allover prestige. 

Mr. Mercarr. A recognition by everyone else ? 

Mr. d’Harnoncovurt. I do think in many cases an interchange be- 
tween two institutions brings works of art from one institution before 
the community and that is back in that specific institution. This is 
a group of people who are well versed in seeing, who have a great 
backlog for comparison of data, to whom probably the name of the 
professional institution means more than anything else. 

However, when we are talking about large exhibitions, such as the 
exhibition held in the Bienale, in San Pablo, or in Venice, or exhibi- 
tions held in other official locales, in London or in Paris, then there is a 
little bit more to it and there a new type of prestige appears, the pres- 
tige of having this exhibition, this group of works, backed by the 
country as a whole and by its government. 

Mr. Mercatr. Were you here this morning when Mr. Rockefeller 
testified 

Mr. d’Harnoncourt. No, unfortunately I was not. 

Mr. Mercatr. He told us about an exhibit of French impressionists 
in France, and the importance of gathering from 40 American 
museums these French pictures, many of which the French had never 
seen, and it brought a new awareness over there of some of the culture 
of America and an appreciation for their own productions. 

I know that you come here to testify on the national advisory coun- 
cil for the arts bills, and you have told us that se are not prepared 
to talk about anything else but H. R. 6874. But I feel you have 
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made an excellent presentation on the cultural interchange portion 
of the bill, and that title of the bill. 

Yours is a significant contribution to the hearing. 

Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Harold Weston. Mr. Weston has been 
waiting very patiently. I did not know whether we were going to be 
able to reach him or not. I am glad we were able to stay and hear 
your testimony, Mr. Weston. 

Mr. Weston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD WESTON, APPEARING ON BEHALF OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE ARTS AND GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Weston. I think I should first say that I come representing 
three different organizations. One of these organizations is the Com- 
mittee on Arts and Government, and I am the vice chairman of this 
organization. 

y the way, Mr. Etting made a little slip in giving that title. The 
committee which Lloyd Goodrich represented yesterday was the 
Committee on Government and Art. That includes representatives 
of organizations only from the field of painting, sculpturing, archi- 
tecture, and so forth. This other committee, the Committee on Arts 
and Government, includes all of the arts. It includes writers, people 
from the theater, musicians, painters, sculptors, ballet, and so forth. 
It is a committee particularly formed this year in view of the interest 
of the Federal Government in taking some action in the field of the 
arts. 

Mr. Clarence Derwent is the chairman of that organization, and I 
happen to be the vice chairman of it. 

r. Hanson represents the music field, and also Mr. Hughes, and 
so on down the line. They are not representatives of their organiza- 
tions, but, rather, distinguished individuals from various fields of the 
arts. 

It is set up in a different way, set up as individuals. 

I am also the representative as the vice president of the United 
States committee of the International Association of Plastic Arts. 
That title merely is a translation of the French title, and it means 
the fields of painting, sculpture, and the graphic arts. That commit- 
tee is composed of charter members from the 13 national organiza- 
tions in the arts of professional painters, sculptors, and graphic 
artists of America, and in their name I am speaking for weet he five 
or six thousand professional men and women in those three fields. 

I am also a president of the Federation of Modern Painters and 
Sculptors and represent that organization here. 

I might add that, as 1 of the 5 United States artists sent to the 
Venice first assembly of the International Association of the Plastic 
Arts, I was 1 of the 3 painters to attend that meeting. We also had 
two sculptors, That meeting was held last fall. 

It was extremely interesting there to find out and realize by per- 
sonal experience the difference in the attitude abroad toward the 
arts, both in the community and on the part of a city, even. 

The city of Venice, for instance, paid the hotel bills for these dele- 
gates from 29 countries, artists from every continent in the world. 
The United States was the only delegation which was not helped by 
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their government in some way, although the State Department, in 
that case, diverted two artists who were going over anyway to come 
there and be delegates at that occasion. 

It is extremely important, in my opinion, that in the United States 
people realize a little bit more—and we are beginning to; we are just 
waking up to it—what the arts can do toward establishing and main- 
taining the prestige of a country. 

In my opinion, although this is out of line of the direct things 
ahead, the Porgy and Bess performances abroad did more in propa- 
ganda for this country than anything else. Thesymphonies that have 
gone abroad have done a tremendous amount for the prestige of the 
United States. 

I should like to say that certainly the forward-looking steps taken 
in these art bills are of great importance to our country, both in its 
international relations and to our people. 

May I comment on this latter statement to our own people? 

As you all realize, more people are living longer than they used to. 
Therefore, there is more leisure toward the latter part of one’s life, 
and, therefore, a lot of people are going to turn to the arts and to 
culture, with more time for enjoyment, and so forth, than we have 
ever had in our communities before. 

For that reason, the title in this bill which has to do with the State 
plans, that is, title II, in helping in some way, aiding the States, such 
as was evidenced by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in me- 
morializing Congress of their interest in that project, to develop civic 
centers or civic art centers and various other projects, would be of 
great significance to our people. 

May I propose a few very specific amendments to certain portions 
of this bill? 

I came down, not having had a chance to see H. R. 6874 until about 
an hour before I appeared at this hearing. My testimony had to do 
with H. R. 5756 and H. R. 5040, primarily, and also H. R. 6713. How- 
ever, I may say that in this testimony I have revised it to make the 
substitutions in H. R. 6874. 

In connection with these various organizations, may I report that 
the professional artist is poor about informing Congress of his opin- 
ion, but he is really very excited and interested in these efforts to do 
something to help the artist. There are understandable reasons why 
the proposed commission and implementation of its advisory func- 
tions are left rather vague in the bill. They have to be fluid. 

But it seems to us that the effectiveness of this legislation would be 
ee if the following four clarifying amendments might be con- 
sidered : 

The first is: In view of the desirability of regional representation 
and the many fields of art to be considered by the Commission, it is 
proposed that in section 302, in H. R. 6074, page 18, line 10, the words 
“twenty-one” be deleted and substituted by the words “thirty-five.” 

We considered that very thoroughly at meetings in New York and 
feel that when you divide it up into the number of different angles and 
attitudes, and arts, concerned, 21 is a bit too few. So we think that 
the words “thirty-five” would be a better number. 

Mr. Mercatr. Would you yield for just a moment there, Mr. 
Weston ? 

Mr. Weston. Certainly. 
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Mr. Mercarr. As I understand it, you feel that you need to have 
35 members in order to have some representative of 35 various groups! 

Mr. Weston. That is right. It is not only just that you have, say, 
one sculptor, but if you have a conservative sculptor or a very radical 
sculptor, then you have to have some people who are professionals and 
some people who are generally experienced in the arts who have the 
breadth of experience. Some people are the museum people, the inter- 
mediaries between the arts and the people. Some people are artists 
themselves. 

When you take the various fields that you are attempting to cover 
in this Federal Advisory Commission of the Arts, it does not break into 
a sufficient number to have a broad enough perspective for the very 
intricate and difficult technical problems which they will have to face. 

For instance, you have the mural painters, you have ceramic work- 
ers, you have the various fields connected with the theater, with writ- 
ing, all the different fields of culture. There are so many different 
facets. We found that when we were forming the Committee on Arts 
and Government, we had to make a larger committee than originally 
desired. 

Mr. Mercatr. In arriving at 35 members, you must have had ip 
mind 35 specific fields that you felt should be represented. 

Mr. Weston. In the various fields, which there are, broadly, seven, 
there are about five different facets or angles of those fields, each one 
of which would have its own technical contribution to make. Some 
of them would be people who are the intermediaries. 

In the writing field, although that is out of my realm, you have 
the writer himself, but you also have the publisher, you also have the 
man who is concerned as an editor rather than as a publisher. So if 
you have just in the writing field alone the different considerations to 
make, then you have the novelist, you have the historian, you have 
the poet, et cetera. You can see how many different angles there are 
to represent in these various fields. 

Mr. Mercatr. It was the idea of your committee that each of the 
7 large categories would be represented on the Commission by roughly 
5 members who represented different angles or aspects ? 

Mr. Weston. That is correct. 

The second point: The arts are properly a national concern and 
should receive encouragement by increased Federal participation. 
Fears are often a that Federal sponsorship of the arts would 
tend to become political or stifle freedom of expression by the domi- 
nance of one esthetic attitude. Safeguards against these trends are 
essential in the selection of the persons who are to serve on the Com- 
mission and on its special committees. 

To this end it is proposed that in section 302 in H. R. 6874, page 20, 
at the end of the sentence, you should add “organizations >t ae are 
composed of professional painters, sculptors, and graphic artists.” 
There are practically none included in the long list. 

There are organizations which have only indirectly to do with the 
arts, like the General Federation of Women’s Clubs and so forth. I 
am not asking that such organizations be excluded. I am simply say- 
ing that in the fields of painting, scultpure, and graphic arts there are 
these 13 organizations. If you want me to read the names, I will 
read them out. 
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Mr. Mercatr. We will be very pleased to have you read them into 
the record. Mr. Thompson thought he had every organization in 
the United States, I think. I am glad you have come up with some 
more. 

Mr. Wesron. These are nationally known ones, like the Allied 
Artists, the American Abstract Artists, the American Water Color 
Society, Artists Equity—is that in this bill?’—Audubon Artists, the 
Federation of Modern Painters and Sculptors, the National Academy 
of Design, the National Association of Women Artists, the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters. I am not sure whether that is already 
listed. The National Cerograph Society, the National Society of 
Mural Painters, the National Sculpture Society, the Sculptors Guild, 
the Society of American Graphic Artists. Those are the charter 
members of the United States Committee of the International Asso- 
ciation of Plastic Arts. 

All the artists felt it was so outweighed by other organizations that 
you were ignoring the professional artists and they sort of got a little 
sore about it. 

The third amendment: To make provisions for orderly continuity 
and change of membership, to avert bureaucratic habits, and to recog- 
nize the Commission as a continuing rather than a temporary body, 
it is proposed that in section 302, the present first sentence, beginning 
on page 20, line 18, be deleted and there be substituted therefor the 
following sentence: 


Members for the first term of the Commission shall be invited by the President 
to serve for the following terms: One-third for 2 years, one-third for 4 years, 
one-third for 6 years, and any member shall be eligible for appointment during 
a 2-year period following the expiration of such 6-year term. 

It is a recognized thing, it is a turnover. It guards against that 
tendency toward any one group, one person, or one set of ideas dom- 
inating. It seems to me that would be a very good addition to the bill. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Would you yield for a moment? 

Mr. Weston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TuHompson. You would give them a specific term ? 

Mr. Weston. Yes, definitely. 

Mr. Mercatr. A 6-year term. 

Mr. Weston. Not altogether at the same time. It would be stag- 

ered. 

f Mr. Tuompson. It would start off differently, but after that it would 
be 6 years ? 

Mr. Weston. Yes. 

Mr. Tompson. I think that is an excellent suggestion. 

Mr. Weston. The fourth amendment: It is the considered opinion 
of the Committee on the Arts and Government that the proposed 
Commission would serve amost useful function as is proposed for this 
Commission in H. R. 5040—and I am sorry you have left that part out 
in this as that is the one place where the present version is not inclusive 
of an element that you had and that the other bill, H. R. 5756, also 
had—if the people of its studies gave some assurance that this new 
Commission, without infringement of the responsibilities of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, will raise the standards or increase the effective- 
ness of the existing fine-arts programs now being carried on by some 
15 Federal agencies in many different departments. 
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The following amendment is therefore proposed: Under section 
503, page 21, line 21, the following be inserted as an additional sen- 
tence, “The head of each Federal department and agency having a 
program or programs in any field of the arts, with the exceptions 
referred to under section”—I don’t know whether it is called section 7 
ornot. Do you include in this the provision that it shall not infringe ? 

Mr. Mercatr, Yes, 

Mr. Weston. Well, whatever section that is called in here. 

Mr. Tompson. Let us get that correct. 

Mr. Wesron. We will get it correct. I had to do this very fast. 

Mr. THomeson. ‘That is section 307. 

Mr. Weston. All right; under section 307— 
shall call upon the Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts for advice and 
consultation in carrying out any such present or future program or programs. 

May I explain a little bit about that ? 

The scope of the Commission’s responsibility, in the committee’s 
opinion, should include evaluations of both current and proposed 
Federal-arts programs as to their urgency and significance, and in 
what sequence of priority they might best be forwarded by the ad- 
ministration or proposed to Congress so as to be equitably distributed 
aumnong all the arts with respect to funds available or requests for ap- 
propriations. 

It should greatly strengthen the position of this Commission and be 
an inducement to a prominent, busy citizen to serve on it, if the Com- 
mission should declare its position generally to support the advisory 
recommendations of this committee. 

At present the Government is carrying on considerable art activi- 
ties in the fields of the decoration of Federal buildings and various 
other things of that sort. There are many and numerous different 
programs. Certainly, if you are setting up a Federal Advisory Com- 
mission on the Arts, those presently carried-on programs, many of 
which might be done much better, should be under the study of, and 
under the advisory opinion of, this Federal Advisory Commission on 
the Arts when it is established. 

There is one point in connection with all of these bills in the setup 
of the function being under one department of the Government. 
Other witnesses have spoken erericadly about that. However, it is 
just as well to have the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare as any one department, but it would be very important for the 
administration or the President to give some public recognition of the 
fact that advisory opinion from one department of the Government 
that way, through an Executive order, become free from interdepart- 
mental jealousies which often occur. 

When you set up a thing under one department, and the agency 
which is carrying out the program is under another department, you 
have to use the good offices of the White House or an Executive order 
not to have a conflict of authority or responsibility. 

Maybe I should not say this on the record, but I have been told that 
the administration considered this carefully, very carefully, before, 
and felt it was better to set it up first this way and then perhaps a 
separate interdepartmental body could be established, once the Fed- 
eral Advisory Commission was in being and proving its worth and has 
established a certain reputation. 
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I would like to go on to one other little amendment on page 10. This 
has to do with Title IT: Grants to States. 

On page 10, line 20, after the words “the Secretary shall approve,” 
the following words should be inserted, “upon the advice of the Fed- 
eral Advisory Commission on the Arts.” It should not be left just 
plain to the Secretary. 

Mr. Tuompson. You know that is mandatory language; do you not? 

Wr. Weston. I think it should be mandatory. I do not think the 
Secretary alone should have any such decision. I think it is by safe- 
guards such as that that you will allay the fears or the suspicion that 
this thing is coming under political control, or personal decisions by 
some political appointee, and every secretary is a political appointee, 
more or less. 

Mr. THompson. More. 

Mr. Weston. All right. 

Mr. Mercaur. The Secretary does not have much power there, 
though. 

Mr. Weston. The Secretary has the question of acceptance or re- 
fusal of the State plan and it is based upon that as to whether the 
State would get any Federal money, is it not? 

Mr. Mercatr. That is right, but the only power that the Secretary 
has is whether or not he believes the plan to be feasible, because most 
of the other matters that are itemized in subsection (a) are merely 
routine matters that provide for insuring that the money goes to a 
designated State official, and so forth. 

Mr. Weston. But is not the very crux of the matter whether or not 
the State plans would meet with the approval or the objections of 
those who are technically qualified to say whether those plans were 
valid to have Federal support? 

Mr. Mercatr. I think what Mr. Thompson has done, and what the 
rest of us have done, is to try to take almost all the discretion away 
from the Secretary and permit the State to come in and receive these 
grants and these benefits upon any feasible plan, so that we will have 
48 diverse sort of State plans, perhaps, or as many State plans as come 
in and are presented. 

Mr. Weston. I can see no objection to their being all sorts of differ- 
ent plans, but I can see that there might be public kick if the State 
piss were not ones which were soundly conceived and were more or 
ess just whipping up something in order to get the Federal funds. 
For that reason, it would seem that, upon advice and consultation with, 
or something—well, I mean maybe the language could be softened 
a little bit. But it would seem to me that some technical knowledge 
should be applied there to looking over the proposed State plans and 
assessing them as to whether they were things which the Federal 
Government should really put their money into. 

Do you think not? 

Mr. McDowett. There you run into the danger of your Federal 
control which you want to avoid. 

Mr. Weston. That is true; you do want to avoid that. But, at the 
same time, you also want to avoid any kind of boondoggling accusa- 
tions. 

Mr. McDowett. Yes; but I would think we would assume that 
the States would have competent authorties or competent people who 
could be consulted on a State level. 
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Mr. Weston. I do not insist on that point too much. 

Mr. Meroatr. The State is going to spend its own money, too. 

Mr. Weston. Yes; I know. 

Mr. Mercatr. And the State official that is responsible for sendin 
this and who is responsible for spending money is going to be spend- 
ing State tax money, and he is going to be responsible to the people 
of the State for any waste. 

Mr. Weston. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. I think we have put into this program a provision 
that if there is any feasibility at aft, the Secretary must—and that is 
what Mr. Thompson meant by those mandatory words—make this 
grant to the State, to remove any question of Federal control. 

Mr. Weston. I can see that point, too. 

Mr. Mercatr. Advice and consultation with the Commission; that, 
I think, is something that we should certainly consider. Here, as you 
say, is a Commission which has been established for this very pur- 
pose, to guide and direct us in the furtherance of the arts. 

Mr. Weston. It seems to me if it could be put in in some guarded 
way, much more guardedly, perhaps, than I worded it—I did not mean 
it to be too strong—it would E be better because, after all, if you had a 
very carefully ined body of people that had knowledge about these 
matters, it would seem that the States would welcome suggestions 
which perhaps you could in some way say the State was not obligated 
toaccept. Idonotknow. You know better than I about how to word 
something like that so that it brings in the consultive powers without 
its being mandatory, or upon which the Secretary may consult if he 
so wishes. 

Is that one of the ways of getting around it ? 

Mr. Metcaur. Mr. Weston, we have all learned to shy like a yearling 
colt from any question of Federal control in the question of school 
construction programs and any like program in this committee. That 
is the reason we question anything that seems to bear upon control over 
any State activity when we are giving out this money. 

r. Weston. There are some other points that do not have a direct 
bearing on this particular bill which I would like to take opportunity 
to mention, partly in view of the questions asked Mr. Etting and 1 
or 2 other questions. 

The groups which I represent are very—I will not use the word 
“alarmed”—concerned about the awards of merit in the art fields. You 
are apt to get into a hornet’s nest of opinion. I would strongly follow 
in that respect Mr. Rex Stout’s suggestion that for the arts, not for 
Dr. Salk or Dr. Einstein or others, but just for the arts, you should 
wait until you have a firmly established, and well established, Fed- 
eral Advisory Commission on the Arts, and not give awards out 
until then. 

I believe Mr. Stout’s suggestion of a 5-year span before you start 
in on anything like that would be a very good one in connection with 
the direct arts. Let the other things, the sports and the sciences, have 
their awards in the meantime, and then include the fact that the arts 
will get awards eventually. But do not try to implement immediately. 
You might wreck the whole program. 

Mr. THomrson. You might start an artists’ war. 

Mr. Weston. You would. There would be terrific contention about 
a thing like that. 
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There is another point. 

Mr. Tuompson. Maybe they would throw some of their bad seulp- 
ture at each other. 

Mr. Weston. There is another point which I would like to bring up, 
and that is the question of the WPA program which was mentioned 
before in the arts. 

In the field of graphic art in New York City, that was very badly 
handled, actually. I am not talking now about the guidebooks, and 
so forth. Anybody who had a model’s experience in a studio for a 
while, and who learned a little tiny bit of technique or something, 
plainly, he or she was an artist and got on the dole. It was a racket, 
really. You have to be very careful in all of this to have recourse, 
and I cannot stress that too much, to the advice of serious professional 
creative artists on your commission, and so forth, and the whole way 
that it is handled. 

There are hundreds of thousands of amateur painters and sculptors 
in this country today, as you probably know. There are a limited 
number of professional artists. Among those professional artists, 
there are very few who are going to have just the qualities to serve 
on your kind of commission. But if you can get the right person, cer- 
tainly Federal aid and encouragement to the individual creative artist 
is going to be of enormous importance in this country. We have to 
be very careful that it does not get into any one clique or any one 
group, as it did in New York at that time, and that it is protected 
from the kind of boondoggling kind of thing which went on during 
that time. 

Mr. Mercatr. I think Mr Stout made the difference, however, that 
we were just trying to feed a bunch of hungry people then, that we 
were trying to work out an appreciation and enjoyment of art in 
all of our people here, and sponsorship of artists rather than feeding 
someone that 1s hungry. 

Mr. Wesron. That is true. 

Mr. Tompson. I would like to say, too, at this point, that it is 
not contemplated in any way that the art section or the theater section 
of this legislation should be built around WPA principles. 

Mr. Weston. I realize that. 

Mr. THompson. The experience of some parts of the WPA theaters 
was unfortunate and need not be repeated in the future. The chair- 
man expressed it, as Mr. Stout did, very well. The difference is 
feeding hungry people. We are not hungry now. 

Mr. Weston. Well, a good many artists are, actually. 

The final thing I would like to say is that the combination of thin 
in H. R. 6874 seems to me, with the reservations which I have stated, 
to be excellent. In other words, it takes care of that extremely impor- 
tant propaganda element of the dissemination of the knowledge abroad 
of what we are doing in the arts here in this country. I think that 
is a very vital program, indeed, and should be entirely supported. 

The reason we did not care for it in H. R. 5040, frankly, was that 
the creative arts were not included at that time. 

Mr. Mercatr. We heard quite a bit of that. 

Mr. Weston. Title II, grants to States, seems to me extremely im- 
portant in our own country for the older people and cthers who are 
going to have resource to those civic art centers. 
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Men and women who are in their prime of life do not. work long 
hours. You would be surprised how many are interested in art. 

Just yesterday, a friend of mine, an electrician, told me that he 
paints on the side, and is enormously interested in painting. 

There are a lot of our communities interested in culture, com- 
munities which are anxious to have recourse to civic centers. This 
would be a tremendous thing if it could be developed in the various 
States. 

The next title is the one about the Federal Advisory Commission 
on the Arts, and that is fundamental in order to improve, to perfect, 
in order to have a balanced program of governmental activity in the 
various agencies of the arts. 

The final one, the awards of merit, is the next item. We are de- 
lighted to have distinguished people recognized, but we are very 
leery about how that would be handipd, actually, in the arts. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Weston, I do wonder about this. Suppose we 
should pass the awards of merit. Who would get to design the medal ? 

Mr. Weston. I would put it definitely on the basis of competition. 
That is one of the interesting things in connection with the Inter- 
national Association of Plastic Arts. 

In our country, the architects have had an almost exclusive decision 
on the arts, the synthesis of the arts, the arts used in connection with 
architecture, who the sculptor is, who the muralist is, and so forth. 

In countries like Sweden and Denmark, where they have worked 
out a thorough system for Government sponsorship for a certain per- 
centage of money appropriated for each building, there is a sum set 
aside for the arts and it is all regulated by competition. There is not 
this personal say and personal pull. 

You have undoubtedly heard of the article written recently ex- 
posing the sculpture on the Government buildings, and so forth, which 
1as only been tootrue. It has been a tight little clique that has handled 
that whole thing. The only way you can do this is to have open com- 
petition on which your judges are representatives of more than one 
esthetic attitude. 

Mr. Metcatr. Would that not probably be the first mission of the 
National Advisory Council, to conduct the competition for the medal ? 

Mr. Weston. It could certainly. There are plenty of competent 
craftsmen and artists in this country. The point is, make use of those 
who are really creative and do not keep it in any one line by having 
on your Commission a balance. That is why we ask for the Commis- 
sion to be larger. 

Mr. THompson. At that point, the 7 groups which you would have 
represented, from which would stem. approximately 5 groups, would 
you care to name them for the record ? 

Mr. Weston. To name the seven ? 

Well, again, it is difficult. I do not have it written down and it is 
difficult to say. When you say writers, you take writers as a whole, 
including historians, probably, including peripheral writers, writing 
for the theater, who might be included in the theater field or strictly 
in the writing field. So there are various fields that overlap. Writers, 
musicians, theater people, and then the opera comes in there which is 
sort of a theater and music combined. 

So, again, your seven categories are not too clear. There are 
overlaps. 
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Then you have painting, you have sculpture, you have graphic arts, 
you have architecture, you have the ballet which, again, is a part 
of the theater or a part of the opera. It is all intermixed, you see. 
It is not so clear that you can say there are five separate species. Some 
swim from one end of the tank to the other. But you can see how 
many there are, just by going through that rapidly. 

And then there are the different points of view; there are those who 
are conservative and those who are very ultramodern. So you really 
get 2 different species, almost, just in the very field of sculpture or 
painting, just within each of those 2 fields, and who do not get along 
very well together. 

I might add one little thing, and that is that are, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of the committee, is often called a universal language, 
but within that universal language there is a province for the various 
national traits and characteristics. Wein America do not want, most 
of the artists that I speak for, a Department of Fine Arts. 

Reference was made to the French Academy and their control. It 
is controlled. There is no question about it. 

But within the orbit of our national arts, there is a place and a 
scope for Federal participation, at the same time not destroying the 
basic freedoms of the artist and individual initiative. In other words, 
I feel if the Federal Advisory Commission and these other proposals 
are properly handled, and a great deal would depend upon the Chair. 
man of that Commission ad ths caliber of people you get to serve 
on it—and one has to keep one’s fingers erossed a little bit—it could 
be assumed that that could do a tremendous job in awakening America 
to the arts and doing a great service toward convincing the rest of 
the world that we are not still immature adolescents in the field of 


the arts, which is more or Jess the way a look at us, to be frank. 


Here is a little incident in Venice. e proposed changes in the 
constitution, this international thing, which all of these small coun- 
tries suddenly caught onto. America was doing this for the sake 
of keeping each country, with its rotating system, completely demo- 
cratic system, and so forth, having a voice, and we got it changed 
from being sort of a gentlemen’s agreement whereby the big boys sort 
of controlled the thing. For that reason, the attitude toward America 
changed a little bit on the part of the artists there. 

It is by that kind of interchange in all the different arts that you 
will get an understanding amongst people which is, God knows, what 
the world needs. 

Your committee is in a position to show leadership along those 
lines, which can have real, lasting international and national signifi- 
cance. I hope you are very successful. 

Mr. Tompson. I do not have any questions, but I would like to 
thank you very much for your thoughtful testimony and assure you 
that we will consider carefully your suggestions. 

Mr. Weston. I am sorry it is a little jumbled. I had to prepare 
it at the last minute. 

Mr. Tuompson. And I am sorry that the situation within those 
whom you 2 ghee is such that we cannot consider awarding them 
anything without fear of starting a war. 

Mr. Mercatr. We are very grateful to have had you here, Mr. 
Weston. 
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Mr. Weston. Thank you very much for the privilege of appearing 
before your committee. 

Mr. Mercatr. I have supplied the reporter with a number of 
letters and statements to be inserted into the printed record. Unless 
there is objection, they will be inserted at this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


THE NortTH CAROLINA SYMPHONY Socrety, INC., 
Chapel Hill, N. C., June 27, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. THompson : I appreciated very much indeed your several communi- 
cations and the extracts from the Congressional Record which you have also 
sent. 

I have tried to make a rather careful review of your bills, and am certainly 
in hearty accord with your purpose and the eagerness with which you undertake 
this most important task. 

There is no doubt in my mind that we are lagging behind seriously in our cul- 
tural activities, and I believe, moreover, that these activities must not be ac- 
cepted to compete with cheap entertainment on a commercial basis. They must 
represent, rather, achievements that are worthy of America itself, the best 
that America has lived and thought and expressed throughout the ages. 

What really is important is what goes into the minds of the people, obviously, 
and not buildings themselves; therefore, any program which aids the cultural 
development of the people in that way can be highly significant. We must 
create a future for musicians. We must attain more and more to record music 
as a great art in itself and not as a subjective medium for the amusement of 
people ; and, in a democratic society, we must show these things to the world. 

I am in accord with your bill, H. R. 5040. I wish it could be possible, how- 
ever, for me to talk this matter over with you personally sometime in the fall 
so that I could give you more specific ideas of what we have done here with 
our State symphony. At any rate, let’s keep in touch with one another. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours sincerely, 


BENJAMIN F.. SwALin. 


{Article from the New York Times, June 5, 1955) 
A Srate Orcnesrra—NortH Carotina SymMpHony SpeNps ALL Irs Time Tourine 


(By Howard Taubman) 


A little more than 10 years ago the General Assembly of North Carolina passed 
the “horn-tootin’ bill,” which gave the North Carolina Symphony an annual sub- 
sidy of $2,000. The State soon found that this was a happy investment, and in- 
creased the size of the grant. Now it is $20,000 a year. 

North Carolina still has an outstanding bargain. For the North Carolina 
Symphony, which is conducted by Benjamin Swalin, serves the entire State. 
It takes music to communities that had never encountered the living art in this 
form. It plays for children as well as adults. It has made itself a spirited 
force in the State. 

Needless to say, a $20,000 grant does not pay for all these services. The or- 
chestra society has a variety of memberships. It receives help from public- 
spirited individuals and organizations. And it takes in some money at the 
box office. But the subsidy makes possible more concerts for children than 
would be feasible otherwise, and it is an affirmation of the State’s belief in a 
cultural activity of this sort. 


TWO IN ONE 


The North Carolina Symphony is an unsual organization. It is really two 
ensembles, From its ranks is drawn the little symphony, a group composed of 
25 players. Mr. Swalin tours with this unit in the smaller towns of the State 
during February and Mareh. The full orchestra, comprising 65 musicians, plays 
in the larger towns during April and May. 
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In the season recently ended the little symphony played 30 programs for 
adults and 43 for children, while the full symphony gave 17 concerts for adults 
and 22 for children, plus 2 special television programs. The officials of the 
orchestra estimate that the organization took free music to 150,000 children, in 
addition to playing for 40,000 adults. 

The remarkable thing about this orchestra is that it has no permanent home 
of its own; it does not even have a regular rehearsal hall. Except for a week 
of rehearsals preceding the tour of the little symphony and another week of 
preparations for the full ensemble, the North Carolina Symphony spends its 
entire season on the road. 

Mr. Swalin and his musicians play in all kinds of auditoriums as they travel 
across the State; in a tabernacle with a sawdust floor, heated in the winter by a 
potbellied stove; in Cape Hatteras, where the audience gathers in a dimly 
lighted one-room school; in Banner Elk in the mountains, where the orchestra 
sits on a small stage in the town’s only schoolhouse, and in some fine, modern 
halls. 

The orchestra plays standard fare, such as the works of Beethoven, Brahms, 
and Mozart, and also does some contemporary pieces. It brings in distinguished 
soloists, and it gives opportunities to local virtuosos, holding auditions to find 
young musicians in the area worthy of such appearances. 

This is as it should be, and it is a step toward the decentralization of the 
Nation’s musical life. Too many young musicians think that no career is possible 
without the endorsement of a major center like New York. And it has hap- 
pened in the past that even their own communities paid them no mind until 
they had won such approval. Even if they have the talent for a larger area, 
the experience of playing in their own region is invaluable. 


10 YEARS 


The North Carolina Symphony has now completed 10 years as a traveling 
organization. It has covered 68,000 miles in that decade, playing 664 concerts for 
grownups and children. It has found a touching responsiveness in its audiences. 

At the close of a children’s concert in a mountain town some months ago, a 
boy in faded overalls came up to the platform. He took a crumpled dollar bill 
out of his pocket and placed it on a table as a token of his appreciation. Then 
he slipped back into the audience without a word. 

The youngsters often show their delight after performances by coming up to 
talk to the players. Occasionally they embrace them. One day a little girl rushed 
up to the stage and kissed Mrs. Swalin who plays the celesta and serves as a nar- 
rator for children’s programs, and an instrumentalist whose playing had ap- 
pealed to her. The child, it turned out, had the measles, and Mrs. Swalin’s col- 
league came down with the illness. 

Mr. Swalin, who was a member of the Minneapolis Symphony before he went 
to North Carolina, does not talk like a missionary, though he is entitled to feel 
like one. He believes in State, county, and city subsidies, and he has helped prove 
their effectiveness. He and his orchestra even played in the legislative halls of 
the State capitol this year—and not for their subsidy, but for the pleasure of 
the solons. 


[Article from the New York Times, July 3, 1955] 


OLp AMERICAN—MORAVIAN Music FEsTIvAL Has UNEARTHED PRopUCTs or EARLY 
NATIVE COMPOSERS 


(By Olin Downes) 


The final performances of the Third American Moravian Music Festival last 
Sunday, in Winston-Salem, N. C., were those of music for the service by the 
festival chorus and orchesta, conducted by Thor Johnson, of the Moravian 
Easter Band, directed by Austin E. Burke, and of the concerted singing of hymns 
and anthems of the Moravian Church by the festival chorus. 

The choral singing by a nonprofessional body of 300 townsfolk was one of 
the most distinguished features of the festival in its sincerity and communicative 
emotion. 

Most of the sacred songs and choral works of the festival were composed in 
the first half century that followed the settlement of a thousand acres of land 
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by the Moravians here—an offshoot of the Bethlehem, Pa., center—in colonial 
America in the 1760's. 

But there was one grand hymn, not of local origin, in the last Sunday’s pro- 
gram. This was the stern old chant of Jan Hus—the Luther of the pre-Lutheran 
Moravian Church, the martyr who was burned for his faith over 500 years ago, 
in 1415. 


NEED FOR REVIVAL 


One could say that the strong religious feeling of this Moravian community 
needed no revival. But the greater part of the music heard at the festival that 
ran from June 20 to 26 did. 

The music had vanished from sight for more than a century. Processes of 
life, evolutions of American society of which the Moravians have been so stable 
a part, caused most of the astonishing store of music that they created or brought 
with them from Europe to lie for more than a century in the archives at Bethlehem 
and Winston-Salem unperformed. 

A beginning was made in the exploration of the musical archives in 1937, pri- 
marily through the enterprise of Mr. Johnson, by Dr. Hans T. David, of the 
University of Michigan, and Dr. Albert A. Rau, dean of the Moravian settlement. 
They brought to light so much of value that the research was continued this sea- 
son in the archives here by Donald A. McCorkle, under a grant of $15,000, the 
largest single grant as yet bestowed for American musicological studies, from 
Charles H. Babcock, a resident of Winston-Salem. 

In the 8 months of his labors to date, Mr. McCorkle, who first cleaned shelves, 
cases, and manuscripts with about 30 cans of wallpaper cleaner, has unearthed 
a total of approximately 4,000 scores. 

Some of these are first editions of Haydn and Mozart. Numerous others are 
the creations of Moravian Americans. 

Their creative period realized its height in the last quarter of the 18th exntury 
and the first quarter of the 19th. The body of this music is mostly in the older 
European style of the post-Bach and pre-Mozart era, though there is also impor- 
tant music of earlier and later dates. Some of the music brought from Burope 
has disappeared from Buropean libraries and publishers’ catalogs. 


BACH WORKS 


There is a copy of a symphony by Johann Ernest Bach, made in 1769 by Johann 
F. Peter, perhaps the most gifted of all the Moravian composers, before he left 
Europe after his early theological and musical studies to follow his father and 
settle in America. This is believed to be the only copy of a J. E. Bach score 
extant. Another of the Bach sons, J. C. F. Bach (1732-95), wrote two sym- 
phonies, the one in D-flat minor, the other in E-sharp major, the sharp here 
referring to the 4 sharps of the key of E. So far as available records go, these 
are also only copies. 

A “Sanctus et Dona nobis pacem” by Orazio Benevoli (1602-72) is scored for 
4 choirs and an orchestra consisting of 2 trombones, “tamburi,” oboes, 2 violins, 
viola, and 4 horns, in the antiphonal manner of the Gabrielis, of Venice. The 
score was copied by Johannes Herbst, the archcopyist (1735-1812) of all the 
Moravian musicians. 

There are some compositions by Haydn that are listed in none of the histories 
or catalogs. What is probably the oldest edition, or rather copy of it, of Handel’s 
“Messiah” in America is here, of course without the Mozart addition of wind 
instruments in the score. 

It goes without saying that there is no American Mozart, or Haydn, in the 
astonishingly rich collection of Moravian music composed here. Nor is there 
any denying the fact that most of the music thus far heard by this writer is in 
the old “style galant” of the Huropean music of the early period. It shows the 
manifest derivations of the German, Austrian, Italian, and Mannheim composers, 
and above all the Bohemian musicmakers of that period, whose influence upon 
the greatest masters of the Viennese school, from Haydn to Beethoven, inclusive, 
has been so inadequately acknowledged by historians. 

The Winston-Salem Music Festival, third of its kind to be held, and the first 
to be given there, has been so successful that some of the townfolk have pleaded 
for its repetition next year. But the cost of this year’s event, $14,000 (the public 
was invited, and no tickets sold), is high for the locality. Another Moravian 
festival will be given in 1957, the 500th anniversary of the founding of that 
church, successively in Bethlehem and Winston-Salem. Thereafter these festi- 
vals may turn into annual events, 


65177—56——-10 
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ENLIGHTENING FOOTNOTE 


A correspondent from Bethlehem, in a letter to the writer, adds a footnote to 
these occasions that throws additional light upon their nature: 

I am intrigued by your article on the early Moravian Music Festival at Winston- 
Salem. * * * 

The original Moravian settlers in America founded Bethlehem. Then a few of 
the hardiest on foot went south, settling in North Carolina. So Bethlehem likes 
to take credit for Winston’s archives. 

One of the finest things about those early Moravians was their love of music. 
From Moravia, they brought brass instruments and chorales. To them music 
was an integral part of worship. It is said that their trombones “hypnotized” 
the Indians. At any rate, their love of singing led to a small group’s banding to- 
gether to “do” the first performance that Bach’s B minor Mass received in this 
country. As a former Moravian and as a member of the present Bach Choir, 
I feel indebted to those early settlers with their rich legacies. 

You seem to have enjoyed Winston. I think you would also like their tradi- 
tional dawn service in the cemetery at Easter. We have a similar one here. 
And the trombone and B-flat altos always announce a death from a church belfry, 
and they play at a commital service. The traditions of the Moravians are many, 
and the archives here—the seat of the brethren in America—holds tales of lore 
as well as music manuscripts. The family heads used to write long and ardent 
obituaries about themselves—telling of hardships endured here. * * * 

They were a communal lot ; fine architects ; deeply religious ; musical ; and their 
faith is still their mainstay. They are also shrewd. The holdings of real estate 
in this town are fabulous.—Susan T. Comegys, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Curcaeo, ILL., July 5, 1955. 
Congressman FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Regret unable to appear on behalf of your national arts bill today. The New 
Jersey Education Association strongly favors your proposal and authorizes you 
to place this statement in the record. 

Frepericx L. Hipp. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 
OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATRE AND ACADEMY, 
New York, N. Y., May $1, 1955. 
Representative FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak FRANK THOMPSON: Thank you so much for sending me the copy of your 
remarks in the Congressional Record of May 23. You are certainly leading the 
way with a wonderful campaign for official recognition of the importance of 
America’s cultural life. 

I am, of course, especially grateful that you saw fit to include comments on 
the international exchange program and the published reports of my work for it. 
I hope that in any expansion of this work that is achieved, ANTA’s pioneering 
in the performing arts field will not be lost sight of. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert C. ScHNITzER, General Manager. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 
OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATRE AND ACADEMY, 
New York, N. Y., May 16, 1955. 
Representative FranK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON: Thank you for sending me the copy of the 
Congressional Record of May 9, containing the report of your remarks in Congress 
about bill H. R. 1825 on that date. As usual, they are to the point and highly 
constructive. 

I was sorry that you were not able to attend the luncheon by Senator Wiley 
last Tuesday for Raymond Massey, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Geraldine Page, myself, 
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and ANTA’s executive director, Willard Swire. I feel that we had a very useful 
discussion in which we were able to provide our legislators with some helpful 
information for their deliberations about the place of the performing arts in 
America’s national cultural life, both at home and as ambassadors of good will 
abroad. 

We were fortunate enough to have present such friends of American culture 
as Congressman Judd, Senator Fulbright, Senator Sparkman, Congressman 
Rogers, etc. While I know you need no briefing on these subjects, I am sure 
that you would have found it a pleasant occasion. 

Once again let me express my admiration of the work you are doing and permit 
me to offer my assistance in any way. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert C. ScHNITzER, General Manager. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, THE UNITED STATES 
NATIONAL COMMISSION FoR UNESCO, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 24, 1955. 
Hon. FraNx THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Deak Mr. THompson: I very much appreciate the information you have 
sent me about your bill, H. R. 5040, which is pending in the Congress. I am 
sure that members of the United States National Commission for UNESCO will 
have an interest in this proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Max McCurx1ovuen, Perecutive Secretary. 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’s CLUBS, 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1955. 
Mr. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. THOMPSON: Mrs. Theodore 8S. Chapman is out of the city and has 
been for a number of days and will not be back in time to consider the remarks 
you referred to in the Congressional Record of April 19 and the 27th. However, 
we shall call her attention to it at the earliest cpportunity. She goes to national 
convention immediately upon her return here and then to a recessed convention 
in Geneva, Switzerland, a few days following. 

I can assure you she is extremely interested and since I received the same 
material I believe that she would be in accord with my thinking that you have 
very clearly set out in your remarks an outline which is generally within keeping 
of the policy and principles of the General Federation. 

I assure you that Mrs. Chapman’s interest is extremely sincere in the cultural 
life of this country and appreciates the need to consistently bring it before our 
people. 

Sincerely yours, 
SALLY Butter, Legislative Assistant. 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 
March 7, 1955. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Str: We received a copy of the Congressional Record (March 1) 
and read your remarks on page A1325—-1326 with great interest. Thank you so 
much for sending it. 

I wish you to know that the General Federation of Women’s Clubs agrees 
wholeheartedly with your attitude on this subject and are willing to do anything 
we can by way of promotion of the principle involved in this bill. We have, as 
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you probably know, appeared at hearings in favor of a cultural center in the 
District of Columbia. 
Sincerely, 
SaL_y But er, Legislative Assistant. 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sir: Your communication to Mrs. Theodore 8. Chapman, president 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, was referred to me for answer. 

You will be interested to note, and you probably already do know, that the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs has long been interested in the cultural 
center for Washington. One of the basic interests of the women of this organi- 
zation, which was chartered by Congress in 1901, has been and continues to be 
fine arts and cultural development. 

On February 15, Mrs. A. Paul Hartz, chairman of the legislative department 
for the General Federation, appeared before the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. At that time she appeared in the interest of bill H. R. 1825, but the 
General Federation was not satisfied that the particular bill covered or stressed 
sufficiently the cultural interests of the people of the United States. We are 
sending you a copy of her statement so that you may see what she did say. 

I have read your bill, H. R. 4807, as well as your statement in support of 
H. R. 4215 (H. R 21 as revised) and wish to commend you on this statement 
and to assure you that the General Federation of Women’s Clubs can go along 
100 percent in support of this bill. If you will keep us informed as to any further 
activity on our part, we shall be glad to cooperate. If your office would notify 
us when this bill is coming to the floor, we will certainly have our women do 
what they can in their own communities with their Members of Congress in 
support of this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Satiy Butter, Legislative Assistant. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, PRESENTED BEFORE 
COMMITTEE ON THE District or Cotumstia, Fesruary 15, 1955 


I am Mrs. A. Paul Hartz, chairman of legislation for the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, an organization chartered by Congress in 1901. We have 
850,000 members who hold direct membership and almost 5 million affiliated 
members making a total of 544 million members in continental United States. 

In article II of the constitution of the GFWC it is stated that the object of 
the General Federation is to unite women’s clubs and like organizations through- 
out the world for the purpose of mutual benefit, and for the promotion of their 
common interests in education, philanthropy, public welfare, moral values, civics, 
and fine arts. 

The study of all phases of the fine arts—literature, music, art and drama— 
was an integral part of the programs of the early clubs and this interest has 
heightened as the years have passed. In fact, the General Federation’s depart- 
ment of fine arts has its counterpart in every State federation of women’s clubs, 
hence in most of the local women’s clubs throughout the United States and in 
other lands. 

This appreciation of drama, literature, music, and art has created the Fine 
Arts Building of the National Music Camp at Interlochen, Mich., built in 1948 
with funds raised by Michigan clubwomen; the Illinois federation’s summer 
art school; the Kansas federation’s auditions and cash awards; the artmobile 
of Virginia Museum of Fine Arts; exhibits, fine arts festivals in Colorado and 
Illinois, and hundreds of scholarships in the field of fine arts. 

In 1910 the General Federation established a standing committee on music 
whose purpose was to promote intelligent comprehension of one of the greatest 
factors of strength in the homes of our Nation. It would seem that such a goal 
lies ahead of the Fine Arts Commission earnestly recommended by President 
Eisenhower. 
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During the 1920’s the General Federation worked for a National Fine Arts 
Commission and through its member clubs works continually to have municipal 
art commissions in every small town. Because of our continuing interest and 
our own endeavors we believe that our views may have validity in this situation. 

In the cultural endeavors of a people are a measure of their stature, the 
passage of H. R. 1825 brooks no delay. This bill which would create a Federal 
commission to formulate plans for the construction in the Nation’s Capital of 
a eivie auditorium with connected facilities making it a center for music and 
the fine arts, is a first step toward overcoming a serious cultural lag. 

Appreciation of fine arts knows no national boundaries. It is in this realm 
that we can hope for the greatest understanding among the peoples of the 
world. A building dedicated to the purpose and living expression of fine arts in 
the District of Columbia might well symbolize the cultural bonds which give 
the greatest promise of lasting peace. 

In this day of uncertainty there is a continuing battle for the minds of men and 
we must properly gage not only our military and economic strength but our 
cultural strength as well. If the final victory is to go to the forces of freedom, 
we must not ignore this significant endeavor. Our failure to project to other 
nations our appreciation of our cultural heritage is a serious handicap as we 
compete with the Soviet Union in the cold war. 


{Article from the Congressional Record, June 27, 1955] 


LATEst CoLD WAR WEAPON WIDELY SUPPORTED BY UNITED STATES PRESS AND 
DEMOCRATIC MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Frank Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey, in the House 
of Representatives, Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. THomPpson of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, with funds supplied by the 
President’s emergency fund, the United States is fighting the cold war on two 
new fronts. Both are important. And on both the Communists have a head- 


start on us. 

In the 5 years prior to 1955 the Soviet bloc exhibited at 122 trade fairs at 
which the United States was not represented. Their first shock was at Damascus 
last year, where they had a $500,000 exhibition. Awakening in time to what 
was happening, the United States was a last-minute entry, presenting as one 
of its official exhibits the film Cinerama. The picture was the hit of the fair. 
It stole the entire show. The Communists protested violently, and when they 
heard the United States was planning a repeat performance at Bangkok they 
withdrew entirely. They could not take the competition. 

Since that date the U. S. S. R. has withdrawn from at least five other fairs 
in which it was announced that the United States would exhibit, the Lyons 
International Fair and the Milan Sample Fair in April of this year, the Paris 
International Fair and the Tokyo International Fair in May, and the Canadian 
International Trade Fair in Toronto this month. 

Under the program made possible during the current year by the President’s 
$5 million emergency fund, the United States will have been represented at 15 
fairs by July 1, 1955. 

Bills to make the President’s emergency fund a permanent part of the pro- 
gram of the United States in this cold-war period have been introduced by eight 
Democratic Members of the Congress. Hearings will begin on this legislation 
on July 5 before a subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor of 
the House of Representatives. So far, this legislation does not have the spon- 
sorship of a single Republican Member of the Congress. Yet it has the support 
of the Hearst newspapers and has been widely supported in other publications 
from coast to coast. Included here is an article from the July 1, 1955, issue of 
U. S. News & World Report as well as an article of mine which appears in the 
July—August issue of the Music Journal. 
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{From the U. S. News & World Report of July 1, 1955] 
ART AND ENTERTAINMENT: LATEST CoLD WAR WEAPON FOR UNITED STATES 


People around the world are beginning to find the cold war entertaining—at 
least in one of its latest phases. 

America and the Communist bloc are sending their finest talent—musicians,. 
ballet dancers, actors—everywhere to build prestige among intellectuals. 

Europeans and Asians are eating it up. In big cities such as Paris, hardly a 
week goes by without a United States or Communist show on the platform, some- 
times both at the same time. It is almost like an old-fashioned band contest, 
with the trumpets of one side trying to drown out the horns of the other. 

Even places as remote as Iceland or the town of Peshawar, at the foot of the 
Khyber Pass in northern Pakistan, see talent from both sides as the artistic 
warfare warms up. 

It was Russia that launched its big cultural drive first, right after Joseph 
Stalin’s death. In the last 8 months, 500 Soviet and other Communist perform- 
ers have visited France alone. And they lose no chance to build up the old idea 
among intellectuals abroad that America is a barbaric nation, with little or 
no real culture. 


CAN THE UNITED STATES CATCH UP 


The United States, getting started only recently, is making up for lost time. 

Congress, last autumn, gave the State Department $2.25 million to help United 
States artists and athletes—selected by the American National Theater and 
Academy and the Amateur Athletic Union—make foreign tours that could not 
hope to meet expenses by commercial bookings. 

That program, on top of the libraries, art exhibits, and lectures sponsored by 
the United States Information Agency, now gives foreigners a look at American 
talent of all kinds—not just the gangsters, jive artists, and millionaires they see 
in Hollywood films and hear about from Communists. 

The musical comedy Oklahoma swept French critics off their feet in Paris. 
It is booked for Italy, also, and may be sent around the world. 

That show is just one feature of an American cultural display in Paris, Salute 
to France, which is helped by the United States Government. An American art 
exhibit drew heavy crowds. Actress Judith Anderson, in Medea, was praised 
by one critic as giving one of the most remarkable performances of our gen- 
eration. 


UNITED STATES MUSICAL TRIUMPH 


Europeans are still talking about another musical from America, Porgy and 
Bess, now being sent to Latin America after a triumphal tour of seven countries 
in Europe and the Middle Past. 

In Milan, stronghold of traditional European opera, Porgy and Bess sold out 
4 days before it opened, and it won thunderous ovations for 8 consecutive nights 
at La Scala. Even the Communist press called this folk opera about life on 
Catfish Row one of the masterpieces of the lyric stage. 

In Tel Aviv, two-thirds of those wanting to see Porgy and Bess were turned 
away. At one showing, a crowd of 200 Israelis crashed through a window and 
squatted in the aisles. 

Everywhere, United States diplomats report, Porgy and Bess did much to 
dispel the idea of foreigners that America has little culture. And many Euro- 
peans commented that its all-Negro cast, on this official tour, was an effective 
reply to widespread stories of racial tension in the United States. 


“RAVE” NOTICES 


In Europe, too, United States art exhibits draw people by the thousands—in 
Germany, Spain, Britain, and other nations. The New York City Ballet, at its 
Paris debut, was cheered by an overflow audience long after auditorium lights 
went on. The 102-man Philadelphia Symphony, on tour, got packed houses and 
“rave” reviews. 

American officials now are trying to send more performers to Asia and Africa. 
In that part of the world, few American artists can get commercial bookings— 


and anti-American feeling among Asian artists and intellectuals is especially 
strong. 
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The United States, this year, is helping send a tennis team to the all-Asian 
tennis tournament in India. The Martha Graham dance troupe is to make a tour 
of Asia. Exhibits of American paintings, arranged by the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, prove popular in India and elsewhere. 

Big United States cultural showpiece in Asia, right now, is the Symphony of 
the Air. This orchestra, trained and conducted for years by Arturo Toscanini, is 
touring the Far East with the help of a $200,000 Government grant. It stirs 
even wilder enthusiasm among Asians than Porgy and Bess did in Europe, 


GIFTS AND FAN MAIL 


In Tokyo, people stood in line 24 hours just to get standing-room tickets to 
Symphony of the Air. Musicians were besieged for autographs. 

Latin America, too, is getting a slice of officially backed United States ballet 
and art exhibits, in addition to Porgy and Bess. 

These cultural missions by no means answer all the criticism of the United 
States abroad. Anti-Americans in Tokyo and elsewhere point out that the 
Symphony of the Air seemed to find very little American music worth playing. 
And there are complaints that United States artists have to attend too many 
high official receptions, unlike Russian artists who seek out students. 

Generally, however, American performers are found to be making a good 
impression—and causing many foreigners to revise their idea of America as back- 
ward in the arts. 

American performers occasionally show up their Communist rivals. A Soviet 
art exhibit in Ceylon was termed inferior to a showing of United States water 
colors there a few weeks earlier. Japanese comment was far more favorable to 
the Symphony of the Air than to the recent visit of a Soviet ballet troupe. 

Communists, too, suffered a propaganda reverse when three of their performers 
deserted to the West while touring France in the past year. 


SPEEDUP FOR REDS 


These setbacks are forcing the Communists—old hands in official show busi- 
ness—to step up their efforts. 

Russia, with a full-fledged Ministry of Culture that spends tens of millions of 
dollars annually, has concert artists performing throughout Europe and has even 
sent a ballet troupe to Canada. A Soviet company of 30 entertainers, including 
circus performers, toured India for 6 weeks, with Prime Minister Jawaharial 
Nehru’s government picking up the tab. And the London appearance of Russia’s 
leading violinist, David Oistrakh, was a big event of the musical season. 

Communist China is busy, too. A Chinese entertainment troupe made a big 
hit in New Delhi. And the Peiping Opera Co., turning up in far-off Paris, drew 
huge crowds and enthusiastic reviews from critics. 

United States and Communist cultural competition, already warm, is to get 
warmer. The administration now is asking Congress for funds to continue offici- 
ally backed overseas tours by American artists next year. 

America’s cultural drive, officials point out, has to overcome a big headstart by 
the Communists. But United States, judging by audience reaction, is doing 
very well in the worldwide battle developing between American and Communist 
artists. 


[From The Music Journal for July-August 1955] 
ARE THE COMMUNISTS RIGHT IN CALLING Us CULTURAL BARBARIANS? 
(By Frank Thompson, Jr.) 


Making Washington the cultural center of the world would be one of the very 
best and most effective ways to answer the Russian lies and defeat their heavily 
financed effort to have communism take over the world. As my friend Jacob 
K. Javits put it, “if we do not want to fight the Russians with the atom bomb, 
then we have got to defeat their effort with two other weapons, economic and 
cultural, but in the cultural field we have not even touched it.” 

I have introduced several bills in Congress which are designed to enhance 
the cultural and artistic prestige of our country, for I am convinced that this 
is as important as any. of the “guns and butter” programs which we support. 
One of the major ways in which we might turn reluctant and uneasy military 
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allies and the millions of uncommitteed peoples into friends is to earn their 
respect for our own culture. 

It is obvious, however, that if we have no respect for our own best cultural 
efforts, if we show no concern as a people and as a Nation for our own contem- 
porary culture and our living artists, then the peoples of other countries are 
hardly to be blamed if they ignore and are indifferent to the cultural contribu- 
tion which we have to give to the world. We have only ourselves to blame, for 
they take their cue from our own Federal Government. In this situation the 
Communist parties in various countries and the U. 8. 8. R. find it extremely easy 
to spread their lies that we are gum-chewing, insensitive, materialistic bar- 
barians. 

I, for one, do not propose to make it easy for the U. S. 8S. R. to win the minds, 
the hearts, and the loyalty of men and women throughout the world. I believe 
the time has come, and indeed is long overdue, for the United States of America 
to mount an important counteroffensive against the huge Soviet cultural drive 
which includes everything from violinists and ballerinas to athletes and chess 
players, and on which they are spending enormous sums. The fine arts are 
a unifying force, as Washington and Jefferson knew, and they are especially 
important to us now, when our country is assailed from within and without 
by divisive and undemocratic forces from the right and from the left. At no 
time in our history, perhaps, has it been more important than it is today for 
the dynamic and liberal forces to rally around the effort to place our National 
Capital in the vanguard of our country’s cultural and artistic development, in 
order that the healing influence of the fine arts may become both practical and 
effective. 

It has given me a great deal of pleasure to note that the administration has 
now begun to realize the importance of these matters as they were brought out 
last year in hearings before a committee of the House of Representatives. 

In his state of the Union message to the Congress last January, President 
Eisenhower said: “In the advancement of the various activities which will make 
our civilization endure and flourish, the Federal Government should do more 
to give official recognition to the importance of the arts and other cultural 
activities. I shall recommend the establishment of a Federal Advisory Com- 
mission on the Arts within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
to advise the Federal Government on ways to encourage artistic and cultural 
endeavor and appreciation.” 

When the Secretary of that Department, Hon. Oveta Culp Hobby, presented the 
proposal for such a Commission to the House of Representatives, her message 
included the following statements: “Nncouragement of the arts is a demonstration 
to itself and to others of a nation’s belief in its spiritual resources and creative 
destiny. Throughout the great epochs of history, civilization has been impor- 
tantly exemplified by masterworks of art and architecture, music and the dance, 
drama and literature. Achievements in these fields represent, of course, one of 
the enduring criteria by which history appraises any nation. 

“The United States, despite its relative youth, is rich in artistic achievement. 
We have contributed new power of design in architecture, created new rhythms 
in music, and developed a literature which commands worldwide attention. In 
the theater and film, and in the ancient form of the dance, we show a creative 
vitality. Our great museums, art galleries, and orchestras are a source of pride 
for our people. Yet there are many respects in which we lag behind other 
nations in the general position we accord to the arts in our society. * * * 
There are in our Nation many persons of talent and genius, whose gifts need the 
encouragement and recognition which persons in other comparable fields enjoy. 
* * * Our National Government has not lent its encouragement and prestige 
to the arts to the extent that is desirable.” 

The sentiments expressed by President Eisenhower and Mrs. Hobby have been 
given legislative expression in a bill introduced by Representative Stuyvesant 
Wainwright, Republican, New York, which would provide for the establishment 
of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. While this bill does not envision 
as complete a program in the cultural field as those which I have introduced, it is 
an important step in the right direction. At the moment details are not too im- 
portant. They may be worked out during the hearings on these bills and a pro- 
gram established which will satisfy the groups and individuals with a direct in- 
terest in these proposals. Nor is it necessary to dig up the old cliches about mix- 
ing politics in art. Federal recognition is an absolute must in this matter, and the 
bills I have introduced provide the necessary safeguards since all programs will 
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be in the hands of experts and not politicians. This should insure the realization 
of our esthetic ideals without favoritism and with no strings attached. 

It is my hope that all music lovers and culturally minded people in general 
will do everything possible in support of these bills, most particularly by letting 
their own Congressman know. how they feel. In this way we .will be able to 
prove to the rest of the world that we are sincerely concerned with the ultimate 
realities of truth and beauty and that we are by no means a Nation of mere 
“cultural barbarians.” 


(Article from the Congressional Record, June 22, 1955] 
Unitep States TRADE ExHIsits’ VALUE ToLp 


Extension of Remarks of Hon. Frank Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey, in the 
House of Representatives, Wednesday, June 22, 1955 


Mr. THompson of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I include here an articie from 
the Los Angeles Examiner of June 15, 1955, together with an article by Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in the Washington Daily News. These important state- 
ments on the cultural exchange programs now going forward are included for 
the information of my colleagues who in committee and on the floor are consid- 
ering ways to counter the Russian propaganda offensives in this cold war period. 

Legislation is now before the Congress to make these programs a permanent 
part of the armament of the United States in this cold war period. Sponsors 
of this legislation, on which hearings will be held July 5, 6, 7, and 8 by the House 
Education and Labor Subcommittee, include the gentleman from Montana, Mr. 
Metcalf; the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Macdonald; the gentleman 
from California, Mr. Roosevelt; the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Reuss; the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. Celler; the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Rhodes ; the gentleman from New York, Mr. Powell, and myself. 

The matters follow: 


[From the Los Angeles Examiner of June 15, 1955] 


UnitTep States TRADE Exureits’ VALUE Totp>—CoLtp War’s New PHASE ToLp 
House By CoNNIFF—HEARST AIDE WARNS OF PERILS IN COMMUNIST SHIFT 


(By David Sentner) 


WASHINGTON, June 14.—Frank Conniff, editorial assistant to William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Jr., today told a House Appropriations Subcommittee that the 
world conflict with communism had entered a new phase which might be de- 
scribed as the “soft war.” 

Conniff, representing Hearst, editor in chief of the Hearst newspapers, who is 
in Europe, warned that the impending competitive coexistence struggle with Red 
Russia might be more difficult to win than a shooting war. 

“Soft words instead of threats are the new Communist weapons,” he said, 
“and we must be prepared to counter these different tactics. Even the termi- 
nology of recent years has been outmoded. 


“CAN BE HARD 


“But just as the cold war was a continuation of the hot war by other means, 
the soft war will be a form of a hard war by means other than actual combat. 

“The shooting has stopped for a while but the Communists will intensify their 
drive for world dominance in every field and on every front.” 

The subcommittee, headed by Representative John J. Rooney, Democrat, of 
New York, was told by the witness that Hearst, after his visit to Moscow where 
he interviewed the four new top Kremlin leaders, had concluded there should 
be a more dynamic presentation of the American way of life to the world. 

Conniff, who accompanied the publisher to Russia, listed the following Hearst 
suggestions : 

Creation of a competitive coexistence council to plan strategy and tactics in the 
forthcoming struggle against world communism which might last into the next 
generation. 
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Carrying to the youth of the world the story of democracy and dispelling the 
picture of America as a sheer materialistic power. 

Having our athletes and artists abroad act as goodwill ambassadors with more 
direct availability to students and youth groups, thereby countering the blatant 
propaganda activities of touring Soviet athletes and artists. 

Realization that the current Russian coexistence approach was influenced by 
domestic difficulties faced in the Soviet Union, including desperate problems 
of agriculture and transportation. 


URGES FUND 


Representative Frank Thompson, Jr., Democrat, of New Jersey, another wit- 
ness, urged the subcommittee to approve the requested $5 million appropriation 
for the Presidential emergency fund being used to support cultural missions and 
psychological cold warfare. 

He pointed out that in the past 5 years, the Soviet bloc exhibited at 122 trade 
fairs at which the United States was not represented. 

However Thompson continued, the United States awakened in time to what was 
happening and last year put in a last-minute entry at Damascus with an official 
exhibit of the film Cinerama. 

HOME EXHIBIT 


The picture stole the entire show despite a $500,000 Red Russian exhibition, 
he said. And when the Communists heard this country was planning a repeat 
performance at Bangkok, they withdrew entirely. 

At the recent Frankfurt fair Thompson testified, American producers dis- 
played over 300 products comonly used in the average American home. 

He said: 

“The exhibit, entitled ‘America at Home,’ featured a completely furnished 
full-scale five-room modern American home with actors impersonating an Amer- 
ican family. Brand names that are household words in the United States were 
displayed. 

“These fairs have given us an opportunity to refute Communist sneers at the 
myth of the American way of life. Communist goods exhibited at the trade fairs 
have often been of inferior quality but how are other peoples to know that if there 
are no United States exhibits to make the contrast clear?” 


[From the Washington Daily News of June 17, 1955] 
We SxHovurp Be FRANK ON EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 


New YorK.—Last week I received a copy of the Congressional Record along 
with a statement by Representative Frank Thompson, Jr., Democrat, of New 
Jersey, on the appropriation for the division of the exchange of persons in the 
Department of State. 

The House had made a cut of $10 million in the budget request but the Senate 
restored the full amount of $22 million when it voted on the bill last week. Now 
it will have to come up again in the House and I think the people should tell 
their Congressmen how they feel on this subject. They should be frank to say 
whether they are anxious to see this program carried through in its full amount 
of $22 million or even increased if possible. 


CANCELLATION 


Everyone will acknowledge that the way to better understanding is by meet- 
ing people from other countries, so it is well to consider what would happen to 
this program for the exchange of people if $10 million of the estimated appropria- 
tions fund were lopped off. 

First, of all, this exchange would entirely cancel the proposed expansion of 
the program in the Middle East, the Far East, southeast Asia, and Africa. New 
programs planned for Formosa and Korea also would be wiped out. These areas 
of the world—where we need to understand conditions and people far better than 
we do and where they need to understand us—would have no exchange at all 
except perhaps in Egypt, where we might have a small program left. 
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President Eisenhower has asked Congress for $40 billion for our own and 
foreign military defense in 1956. If we refuse to put any emphasis on our 
cultural exchange between people, how can we answer the charge that the Soviets 
make against us when they say that we rely far too much on military power for 
defending freedom and for increasing understanding in the world? 


HEARST SPEECH 


Young William Randolph Hearst, in a speech before the Press Club in February 
in Washington after his return from Russia, stated that in Russia and the satel- 
lite countries sports, ballet, and the theater and literature are all shaped toward 
aiding communism’s long-range scheme of world domination, and he added: 

“Preparedness alone will not win for us the battle of coexistence. The Western 
program of building armed strength should be widened into a more flexible and 
imaginative strategy for competitive coexistence with the Communists in every 
field and on every front.” : 

This is a challenge which I think should make our people suggest to their 
Representatives in the House that an acceptance of the $22 million appropria- 
tion voted by the Senate on May 31 would be in the best interest of our country. 
It would be in the interest of peace and that is the aim of all the exchange of 
persons and our main objective at the present time. 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., July 11, 1955. 
Hon, LEE METCALF, 
Chairman, Education and Labor Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN METCALF: I am submitting, for the record of your hearings, 
this statement of the views of the CIO concerning H. R. 5755 and similar meas- 
ures (such as 8. 1735 in the Senate) to provide for the conferring of an award to 
be known as the Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achievement. 

It is our understanding that H. R. 5755, introduced by Representative Frank 
Thompson, of New Jersey, has been favorably reported upon by the administra- 
tion. This measure, of course, is similar to other proposals sponsored in the 
House by Representatives Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr., 
and Steven B. Derounian; and by Senater H. Alexander Smith and 17 others in 
the Senate. 

The CIO supports this proposal in principle, and we are happy to commend all 
of the sponsors of this legislation for recognizing that outstanding service in the 
field of labor, as well as in industry, science, education, the arts, and others, is 
equally worthy of recognition as potentially falling within the category of making 
“great contributions to the advancement of our civilization and of this country.” 

There is one detail of an administrative nature, however, upon which we would 
like to comment. We note that, in including the provisions of H. R. 5755 in his 
broader bill on cultural interchange and development (H. R. 6874), Representa- 
tive Thompson changed his original proposal to provide for a larger board, and 
made the members representative of the various fields from which recipients of 
the awards are to be chosen. This, we believe, is a much sounder approach to 
the problem of getting a board which has the well-rounded qualifications neces- 
sary to recommend winners of the award without neglecting some of the areas in 
which awards are to be given. 

We note, further, that the provision with respect to the establishment of this 
Distinguished Civilian Achievement Board in H. R. 6874 provides for the ap- 
pointment of the Board’s members upon the basis of recommendations submitted 
by a number of organizations outstanding in the different fields of cultural 
achievement, which are named in section 302 (b) of the omnibus bill. While the 
CIO favors the enactment of H. R. 6874 as a better means of dealing with a 
number of related cultural problems, we urge this subcommittee, if it should 
decide to act upon H. R. 5755 separately to incorporate within it the provisions 
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for a larger and more representative board which are contained in the omuibus: 
measure. 


Sincerely, 


Tuomas H. Burke, 
Chief of Congressional Liaison. 


[Telegram] 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 7, 1955. 

Hon. FrRep G. HUSSEY, 

Chief Clerk, United States House of Representatives, Committee on 
Education and Labor, Washington, D. C.: 


Delay in forwarding mail to simmer address makes it impossible to accept 
invitation to testify personally on the distinguished civilian award and fine-arts 
bill tomorrow, July 8. Would urge especially the great importance of a Fine Arts 
Commission consisting of representatives of all the arts selected with the advice 
and counsel of competent professional organizations in the arts. Up to the 
present time the ability and desire of our artists, musicians, writers, and the 
like to be of service to our country has frequently been frustrated by the lack 
of a national commission of the arts to give this desire direction and meaning. 
Such a commission properly formed should be of invaluable service to our 
country at both national and international levels. Its establishment would 
indicate to the world that the United States has come of age in the creative arts, 
as well as in science and industry. It would implement the President’s desire 
that the arts be placed in a position where they can render the greatest possible 
service in our national life, as expressed in his annual message to the Congress. 
I shall be happy if this statement which reflects not only my own opinion but 
that of the National Music Council can be inserted in the printed record. 

HowaArp HANSON, 
President, National Music Council, and Director, Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


[Article from the Congressional Record, June 28, 1955] 
THE PRESIDENTS EMERGENCY FUND 


Extension of Remarks of Hon. Torbert H. Macdonald, of Massachusetts, in the 
House of Representatives, Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. Macponarp. Mr. Speaker, clear-cut evidence of the support President 
Eisenhower's program has obtained from the Democratic Members of the Con- 
gress and a corresponding exhibition of lack of interest and support for this 
program among the members of his own party has been pointed up once again 
by the reception accorded the President’s emergency fund. 

With funds supplied by the President’s emergency fund, the United States is 
fighting the cold war on two important new fronts. On both of which the Com- 
munists have a head start. Under the program made possible during the current 
year by this fund the United States will be represented at 15 international trade 
fairs by July 1. These fairs have given us opportunity to refute Communist 
sneers at the myth of the American way of life. No less significant have been 
the results achieved under the cultural presentation program for which the 
President’s fund provides the seed money. It does not pay all expenses of par- 
ticipation in either the business or cultural fields, but it assures American pro- 
grams going overseas against killing heavy losses. 

This program is being carried on by the relatively small sum of $5 million. 
The program has provided results out of all proportion to the amounts involved. 

So far, eight bills have been introduced by Democratic Members of the House 
to make this program a permanent part of the armament of the United States 
in this cold war period. 
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Hearings will be held on these bills beginning July 5 by a subcommittee of 
the House Education and Labor Committee under the chairmanship of my dis- 
tinguished colleague and friend the gentleman from Montana, Mr. Metcalf, who 
has, himself, introduced 1 of the 8 bills to make the President’s emergency 
fund a permanent program. 

In view of this interest and support of a worthy program it is highly interesting 
to note that the President’s emergency fund so far has been without any notable 
support from members of the President’s own party in the Congress. 

Included herewith are some letters and a news article from the Catholic 
Standard in support of the fund, which were sent to the gentleman from New 
Jersey, Mr. Thompson, who has filed a bill in support of H. R. 6777, filed by me 
which would include within the President’s fund provision for assisting the 
athletic program of the United States and especially with a view to aiding our 
athletes to a successful participation in the 1956 Olympics. 


The letters and news article follow: 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 
WASHINGTON, June 20, 1955. 
The Honorable FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives. 
Dear Mk. THompson: I was glad to have an opportunity to chat with you on 
the telephone today and will look forward to meeting you in person. 
As I told you, I want to express our appreciation to you for your help in 
connection with the President’s Emergency Fund for International Affairs. 
Sincerely, 
Crive L. DuVat 24, 
General Counsel. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE, 
New York, N. Y., June 22, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CONGRESSMAN: I was happy to receive your note and the clipped 
pages from the Congressional Record dealing with your support of an appro- 
priation from the President’s Emergency Fund to aid American participation 
in the 1956 Olympics. We trust that your efforts will meet with success. 

Naturally, we were pleased that you saw fit to insert the article from the 
June issue of the American Legion Magazine by Arthur Daley titled “Will the 
Soviet Union Sweep the Olympics?” in the Congressional Record and refer to it 
in your extension of remarks dealing with the upcoming Olympics. 

Sincerely yours, 


JAMES F. O’NeErL, Publisher. 


[From the Catholic Standard of June 24, 1955] 
CAPITAL Sports 
(By Bill Ring) 


Seeing sort of “red” from a down-under point of view, a freshman legislator 
has taken to beating the tom-toms up on Capitol Hill in an avowed effort to 
snap the Nation out of its apathy over the 1956 Olympic games which will be 
held in the down-under land of Melbourne, Australia. 

This young Paul Revere without a horse is 36-year-old Representative Frank 
Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey, a product of Trenton’s parochial and public 
schools and an alumnus of Wake Forest College and law school. He was a naval 
officer in World War II, saw service at Iwo Jima and Okinawa and has been 
an avid sports fan since he was a toddler. He tried hard in high school and 
college to make the varsity swimming and basketball teams, but had to be 
content with intramural competition. 

“In baseball, I’m a red-hot New York fan. I root for both the Yankees and 
Giants,’ Mr. Thompson said. “If the two teams wind up again in a world 
series, I guess I’) turn out to be my own worst enemy.” 
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More than once of late, Mr. Thompson has sounded the alarm in the halls of 
Congress that the United States is in danger of losing its world supremacy in 
the field of athletics to the Soviets in the coming Melbourne games. Not only 
that, but the young legislator has been doing something highly commendable— 
filling the usually staid and dry Congressional Record with some highly inter- 
esting articles concerning the threat poised by the Russians against the United 
States in the coming Olympics. 

One such article is the work of that superlative sports columnist, Arthur 
Daley. It ran in the American Legion magazine and it starts off with this 
ominous note: 

“The Russians will knock the ears off the Americans in the 1956 Olympic 
games. It isn’t a pretty fact, but it’s virtually an inescapable one. The worst 
of it is we can’t borrow the light-hearted English approach and give it the 
jolly-well-done-old-boy treatment. The Red brothers will scream to the world 
that this is merely one more proof of how decadent the capitalist system really 
is.” 

The Daley article points out that the Soviets will present a mighty team, hand- 
picked all the way, from an athletic farm system built up in recent years by the 
Soviets along the lines of the baseball farm systems built by Branch Rickey 
for the St. Louis Cardinals and the Brooklyn Dodgers and now being built for 
the Pittsburgh Pirates. What's more the Russians will take their hand-picked 
Olympic team to Afghanistan where the weather resembles that of Australia for 
special conditioning a month before the Olympics. 

Mr. Thompson backed up the dark Daley forecast with a warning from Avery 
Brundage of Chicago, president of the United States Olmypic Committee, to the 
effect that “Russia is building the greatest mass army of athletes the world has 
ever known” in preparation for the Melbourne games, 

The legislator has pointed out that the 1956 Olympic games could not be held 
at a worse time from the United States standpoint. In down-under Australia, 
he points out, the weather is upside-down for the Olympic dates in late, 
November and early December are in Australia spring, while here in the United 
States, our athletes will be conditioning themselves in winter weather. The 
dates also will run smack-dab into mid-term college examinations and United 
States college athletes are the backbone of United States Olympic teams. 

Mr. Thompson also has reminded of the warnings sounded by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Jr., following his visit to Russia and his interviews with all the 
Soviet big shots. Mr. Hearst said sports are a front on which the commissars 
are moving full speed ahead. The publisher advocated a permanent planning 
board to formulate a strategy on all fronts to meet Communist competition. 

That’s more or less right down Mr. Thompson’s alley. He says it is tremen- 
dously important that America become alert to the fact that communism must 
be fought in other ways than in a hot or cold war. It must be fought along 
cultural as well as military and diplomatic lines, he said, and America must 
show the world its high cultural attainments by sending out dramatic groups, 
orchestras, and such bands of good-will ambassadors all over the world to 
compete with anything and everything Russia has to offer. 

Mr. Thompson said he’s convinced the best way of doing this is by substan- 
tially building up the President’s emergency fund to cover appropriations for 
such cultural ventures. The fund, he said, also could be used in assisting the 
Nation to prepare its althletes for the grueling competition they are sure to 
encounter in the 1956 Olympic games. 


{Article from the Congressional Record, June 20, 1955] 
How Stanps Our Pursuit or Happiness? 


Extension of Remarks of Hon. Katharine St. George, of New York, in the House 
of Representatives, Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mrs. St. Greorce. Mr. Speaker, the following article by Mr. George Kennan 
appeared recently in the New Leader, always a most interesting and thought- 
provoking publication. 

The title of this article is arresting, “How Stands Our Pursuit of Happiness?” 
I am afraid that the pursuit of happiness is, except in very unique cases, a 
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rather frustrating and dubious pursuit. An individual has to be well poised, 
superbly educated and spiritually strong before he or she can pursue happi- 
ness with any hope of achieving it. 

Mr. Kennan is tragically right when he says in his closing paragraph: “A 
people in danger, at least partially, of becoming sluggish intellectually, under- 
developed emotionally, creative only where commercial interest raises its ca- 
pricious demands, filled with an inner restlessness and dissatisfaction, incapa- 
ble of integrating our full strength and bringing it to bear where it is most 
needed, dull and uninteresting to others, and, what is worse, not terribly in- 
teresting to ourselves.” 

Are we that people? 


How Stanps Our Pursuit or Happiness? 


(By George F. Kennan) 


Is our American civilization of the year 1955 well designed to produce the 
rich and meaningful life? 

We have always gone on the theory that an increase in the amount of ma- 
terial goods and leisure time gave the individual a wider area of choice by 
which to make his own inner life rich; and it has been part of our traditional 
philosophy that the individual, confronted with this choice, would know how to 
use it wisely. These were the assumptions that lay, so to speak, at the end of 
that rainbow of material progress we followed through the first century and a 
half of our national history. 

But we are now approaching the end of this rainbow, in the sense that ma- 
terial plenty is really there for almost all of our citizens who are not too lazy 
or too improvident to seek it. We are getting enough evidence today to examine 
the validity of these underlying assumptions. And the results of this examina- 
tion, so far as I am concerned, are not encouraging. I am not sure that the 
area of choice is really made wider by the conditions in which our material 
plenty is being achieved. I am not sure that the mass of our people know how 
to make good use of that choice, where it exists. And, consequently, I question 
whether material progress alone, as we have sought it heretofore and have come 
to know it today, is really bringing us the results we hoped. I question whether 
it is making us a happier—and inwardly a richer—people. 

Nothing is harder than to discuss the inner world of a great people such as ours, 
with all its immense variety nad complexity. No scientific proof is possible. 
All judgments are necessarily subjective, intuitive, and imperfect. Yet these 
questions must be asked. I can only say look around you. Look at the state 
of our youth. Look at the faces you see behind the endless streams of wind- 
shields on our highways. Look at the state of our education, our recreational 
habits, and our cultural life. And then ask yourselves: Are these people as 
happy as they ought to be in the face of their material abundance? Are they 
that much happier than people elsewhere who do not have its abundance? Are 
they that much happier than the Americans of earlier generations, for whom 
this abundance did not exist? 

If you can answer these questions in the affirmative, then you are yourself a 
happy person. But if, like myself, you find yourselves obliged to answer these 
questions with a decided negative, then you will have to join me in asking why 
all this is so, what it is that we have failed to take into account in our calcula- 
tions of the past, and what this means to us for the future. 

Two factors loom up in my mind as central ones in connection with this failure 
of material progress to bring us greater benefits. First, there is the disintegra- 
tion of real community life almost everywhere, as a result of the revolutionary 
innovations in transportation and communications that the last half century 
have brought us. Secondly, there is the growing domination of cultural and 
recreational activity by commercial media, usually connected with the advertis- 
ing profession, whose motivation has little, if anything, to do with the deeper 
sense of human welfare. 

This last process, as you know, has a wide variety of distressing effects. By 
making advertising the main business of our newspapers, overshadowing physi- 
cally and financially the other function, it has affected in unfortunate ways the 
freshness, the independence, and the competitiveness of our press—once a main- 
stay of the vitality of our society. By its great appetite for such things as film 
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and reprint rights and condensations, it is threatening to dominate the field of 
literary publishing, thus far a last refuge of genuine cultural values. 

Concerned to divert rather than to develop, the commercial cultural product 
has led to passivity of recreation—to spectatoritis—on an appalling scale, dulling 
the creative faculties of millions of people, undermining the very talent for active 
recreation. It has invaded the home, and asserted its domain over the minds 
of small children, crowding the school and appropriating to itself a major role 
in the actual educational process. With its characteristic staccato patterns, its 
lack of followthrough, and its endless abrupt transitions of theme, commercial 
entertainment has tended everywhere to weaken the faculty of concentration 
and to debauch the capacity for sustained and orderly thought. 

At the back of all this is usualy, though not always, advertising. Thus, in 
ever-increasing degree, the right of monopolizing our attention, of absorbing our 
eapacity for intellectual and emotional reaction, of shaping the habits and the 
imagery on which our thought depends, is being claimed by those whose primary 
interest in us is only the influencing of our conduct as purchasers at the shopping 
center. 

I have no quarrel with the advertisers. I know that many of them are per- 
sonally distressed about these very same things. I do not say that their busi- 
ness purposes are in any way evil or reprehensible. But I do say that these 
purposes are irrelevant to, and wholly out of accord with the importance of, 
those human reactions they are using as a means to their end. It seems to me 
preposterous that cultural and educational stimuli of such enormous importance, 
exercising so intimate and vital an influence on the inner world of our people— 
on their comprehension of life and their attitudes toward it—should be left in 
permanence to the conscience of an industry the nature of whose interest has 
so little relation to the things that are really at stake. 

The effects of the other factor I mentioned—the integration of local commu- 
nity life—are scarcely less alarming. Here the automobile, ubiquitous and 
triumphant, has been the principal disintegrating agent. What we are faced 
with is not only a disintegration of the civic community as such but also a 
fragmentization of the family group to a point where the home loses its integrity 
and becomes a fortuitous dormitory for strangers of different age groups. 
There could be no more bitter blow than this at the true sources of man’s ‘se- 
curity—no surer guaranty of his bad behavior. 

Even if this were not at stake the deterioration of the local community would 
be bad enough. The meaning of citizenship begins with the neighborhood ; and 
when this type of community begins to lose its reality for people, then I, for one, 
have no great confidence that they will be good citizens in the wider frameworks 
of State and National Government. Yet it is hard for the local community to 
retain its vitality when violent changes are constantly occurring in its composi- 
tion and function; when the disorderly and uncontrolled development of our 
great urban areas is constantly rendering physical equipment obsolete and un- 
suited to new purposes to which commercial interests dictate that it should be 
put; when administrative boundaries no longer have even a remote relation to 
social realities ; when residence is being separated from livelihood by ever-increas- 
ing distances and time intervals; when the reckless and growing dispersal of 
all facilities for living tends increasingly to pull people away from their homes, 
to fragmentize their interests, their allegiances, and their civic influence; and 
when, finally, it becomes increasingly impossible for the individual citizen to 
survey and apprehend the social context in which his life proceeds, and by which 
the real prospects for his happiness and that of his children are determined. 

Yet these things are happening—-and happening all over our country. We 
have been, as a Nation, extraordinarily obtuse to the importance, from the stand- 
point of the deeper satisfactions of those who use them, of the sheer geographic 
arrangement of the facilities for life and work. As in the case of our educational 
and recreational facilities, we have lightheartedly resigned the control of these 
things into the hands of people who are perfectly worthy people and doing noth- 
ing reprehensible, but whose interests, being purely commercial, do not even 
take into account the need for the preservation of the health and integrity of 
the local community itself. Today, we see all around us the chaotic and depress- 
ing effects of this failure on our part to insist on public responsibility for the 
control of processes that are certainly matters of public concern in their effects. 

There are all facts that limit in important ways that freedom of choice which, 
by tradition and by the theory of our society, the individual citizen was supposed 
to enjoy and by virtue of which he was supposed to have been the master of his 
own fate and his own happiness. And it is because of them, and similar factors, 
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that our American environment has become in certain ways a dangerous and 
unhealthy one—not conducive to the best development of the individual, either 
for his own sake or from the standpoint of his value as a citizen. 

This is why I think that some day we are going to have to come to a new social 
philosophy, which will go deeper into the true sources of man’s prosperity than 
does our traditional attachment to free enterprise or does, for that matter, social- 
ism, or communism, or rationale of the European welfare state. This new 
philosophy will have to take into account the fact that the satisfying of man’s 
material needs is only the beginning, and does not answer, but only opens 
up for the first time in all their real complexity and difficulty, the crucial ques- 
tions as to what environmental conditions are most favorable to man’s enjoy- 
ment of the experience of life and to the dignity of his relationship with other 
men. 

These are the questions we have not yet learned to ask ourselves as a political 
society. We are going to have to ask them, and to find answers to them, before 
we will dispose of such things as personal insecurity, urban blight, civic apathy, 
juvenile delinquency and mass cultural vulgarity. Until we do this, we will con- 
tinue to be, as we are now, not a bad people or a weak one or even a consciously 
unhappy one, but an endangered one—a people in danger, at least partially, of 
becoming sluggish intellectually, underdeveloped emotionally, creative only 
where commercial interest raises its capricious demands, filled with an inner 
restlessness and dissatisfaction, incapable of integrating our full strength and 
bringing it to bear where it is most needed, dull and uninteresting to others and, 
what is worse, not terribly interesting to ourselves. 





[Article from the Congressional Record, June 20, 1955] 
AMerIcA Is PRovup or ITs CULTURAL ACHIEVEMENTS—NO, 1 


Extension of Remarks of Hon. Frank Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey, in the 
House of Representatives, Monday, June 20, 1955 


Mr. THOMPsON of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I include an article by George 
Dixon distributed by the King Features Syndicate which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald on June 20, 1955. This article concerns my 
distinguished colleague and friend the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Mac- 
donald. Also included is an article by Richard L. Coe, drama editor of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, June 19, 1955, entitled “Big Salute for 
France.” 


WASHINGTON ScENE—YANKEE DoopLeE MAcponaLp 


(By George Dixon) 


Representative Torbert Hart Macdonald, of Massachusetts, has the distinc- 
tion of having pitched the Democrats to their first congressional baseball defeat 
in 7 years, Nevertheless, he is probably the greatest all-round athlete ever elected 
to Congress. 

He couldn’t stand up to the most tatterdemalion crew ever allowed to waddle 
on to a diamond, but he played for the New York Yankees and was captain of 
the 1988 Harvard football team. 

Moreover, he was Harvard’s star halfback and made the all-Eastern. In 
addition he set a track record of 21.6 seconds for the 220-yard sprint, which still 
stands, and is very handy with his dukes. 

He extended his athletic fame abroad. He set running records with the com- 
bined Harvard-Yale-Oxford-Cambridge track team that raced victoriously across 
Europe. : 

This contradictory fellow, who couldn't strike out some of the most decrepit 
fugitives from a wheelchair, is now engaged in trying to make the whole world 
athletic. He has just introduced a bill (H. R. 6777) to enlarge our cultural- 
exchange program to include sports. 

At present we are exchanging opera and ballet troupes, arts and sciences str 
dents groups with other nations as a means of promoting better understanding. 
The Macdonald bill submits that inclusion of sports will give the exchange pro- 
gram infinitely wider effectiveness. 

Representative Macdonald is receiving great encouragement from Senator 
John F. Kennedy, of Massachusetts. The two were roommates at Harvard. 
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They joined the Navy together in September 1941, and both became PT boat 
skippers in the South Pacific. Another skipper in their squadron was Alfred 
Gwynn Vanderbilt. 

The other day Representative Macdonald returned to Washington from a flying 
trip to his home in Malden, Mass., where his wife, the former film star, Phyllis 
Brooks, lives with their three children. He ran into his old buddy, Vanderbilt, 
at the National Airport. 

— well,” cried the young Congressman. “What are you doing in Washing- 
ton?” 

“Oh,” responded the blue-blooded horseman, “I’m here with the Orioles.” 

“But you can’t be. The Orioles are in Boston. I saw them play the Red Sox 
last night.” 

“The Orioles,” declared Vanderbilt, ‘don’t play baseball.” 

“I'll coneede that,” said the Democrats’ losing pitcher, “but they’re supposed 
to.” 

“T don’t mean the Baltimore Orioles,” said Vanderbilt. “I’m here with Mme. 
Auriol and the former Premier of France.” 

I asked Representative Macdonald why he didn’t stick with the Yankees and 
play with a good baseball team. 

“Well,” he said, “The Yankees signed me in 1940 to play the outfield but they 
had three gentlemen named DiMaggio, Henrich and Keller in the outfield that 
year and there seemed no disposition to replace one of them with me. So I was 
sent to Newark, and a month later to Binghamton, where I finished out the 
season. 

“They wanted me to go south that winter but I had entered Harvard Law 
School and decided I preferred Blackstone to Binghamton.” 

I asked Representative Macdonald how he got to meet the beautiful Phyllis 
Brooks. 

“Vanderbilt introduced us before the war when she was in Panama Hattie,” he 
said. “When I was stationed in New Guinea she came out there with Gary 
Cooper and a theatrical troupe, but I was on PT duty and missed her. After the 
war Al Vanderbilt brought us together again. He’s a cupid.” 


Bre SALUTE FOR FRANCE 
(By Richard L, Coe) 


“What,” asks someone, “is this salute to France which the National’s Can Can 
opening will benefit on the 28th?” 

An apt question. Privately promoted and financed by public-spirited citizens 
through ANTA, this is a series of theater, music, ballet and arts events now 
underway in Paris designed to disprove the Communist-fostered notion that 
Americans have money, have power, but are uncultured barbarians. 

Judith Anderson and an American company have just completed a week in 
Robinson Jeffers’ Medea. Monday night, with the star of the film, Shirley Jones, 
as Laurey, Rodgers and Hammerstein will present the first French production 
of Oklahoma. And on the evening the National’s pewholders will be settling 
into their expensive chairs, The Skin of Our Teeth will be opening a week's stay 
at Theater Sarah Bernhardt with Helen Hayes, Mary Martin, and Florence Reed 
as American stars making their Parisian bows. 

The value of such a gesture may seem elusive. But when one considers the 
millions spent by the Soviet dictatorship to reflect on the barbarous United 
States through state-sponsored tours of its own leading artists, one must think 
again. 

President Eisenhower has taken note of Salute to France in these words: 
“This presentation will be of vast significance to the cause of friendship and 
understanding between the people of America and Western Burope. I wish to 
reaffirm my warm endorsement of the undertaking.” 

Under the untiring planning of Robert W. Dowling, Virginia Inness-Brown and 
Robert Schnitzer, Salute to France was timed to coincide with the second Paris 
International Festival of Dramatic Art, which last year had no American repre- 
sentation. 

Americans all, the artists are working for minimum salaries or expenses which, 
in turn, are being paid, under Dowling’s gentle blandishments, through private 
funds. ANTA’s small international exchange program, sparked by Mrs. Inness- 
Brown and Schnitzer, has contributed its dynamic offices. 
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It should be here noted, however, that Salute to France has nothing financially 
to do with that $2%4 million allocation of the State Department to the interna- 
tional exchange program. At the behest of our Ambassador to Italy, Clare 
Boothe Luce, Oklahoma will be having a 6-week Italian tour after Paris under 
that fund, which underwrites travel expenses and losses, since overseas grosses 
are not geared to even our minimum salaries. Next year’s appropriation for 
IEP is now going through the congressional committees and one can only hope 
that Representative Frank Thompson (Democrat, of New Jersey) and others 
working for the bill will be successful in their drive. 

A further income for Salute, apart from its private donations and the Can-Can 
benefit, will come from Skin of Our Teeth when it returns from Paris. It will 
play a 2-week run at the National starting July 18, another 2 weeks in Chicago, 
and a short run in New York before taking to the air as an NBC “spectacular” 
September 11. 

So, Salute has no Government subsidy and is, in the words of committee mem- 
ber Robert E. Sherwood, “an answer to Communist propaganda being given not 
by our Government but by the American people.” 

The program so far has presented three concerts by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and concurrently with the “Medea” performances, a week of the New York City 
Ballet, much admired by Parisians. On view in the Orangerie gallery is an 
exhibition of 19th century French paintings loaned by Americans, “David to 
Toulouse-Lautre,” which succeeded an earlier showing of “American Act of the 
20th century.” 

Apart from the financial contributions he has made, Dowling has gone to 
almost painful trouble to decide on the fitting productions and performers and 
on Clearing the project with some 18 unions. 

Panels drawn from the theater and the public made recommendations in the 
fields of drama, music, and art. Negotiations with the numerous unions affect- 
ing all branches resulted in some concessions without which the project could 
never have been achieved. 

Dowling’s imagination prompted a brilliantly ingenious collaboration with the 
International Business Machines Corp. Its translation gadget, usually in use 
at the United Nations, has been sent to Paris to give earphone translations for 
those who wish to use them. 

It is, of course, sheer happenstance that Cole Porter’s musical salute to France 
(I Love Paris is a Can-Can highspot) should be arriving here just when the 
Dowling-ANTA project is reaching its climax on the Seine. So, fitting is the 
word for the flossy benefit which will reopen the National a week from Tuesday. 


[Article from the Congressional Record, June 20, 1955] 
AMERICA Is Proup or Its CULTURAL ACHIEVEMENTS—No, 2 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Frank T] ompson, Jr., of New Jersey, in the House 
of Representatives, Monday June 20, 1955 


Mr. THoMpsON of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I include an article from the 
Christain Science Monitor of Wednesday, June 8, 1955, on the Salute to France 
which is now underway. 

Legislation is now before the Congress to make programs such as these a 
permanent part of the armament of the United States in this cold war period. 
Sponsors of this legislation, which will be considered by the House Education 
and Labor Subcommittee chairmaned by my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Montana, Mr. Metcalf, include the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Macdonald; the gentleman from California, Mr. Roosevelt; the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, Mr. Reuss; the gentleman from Montana, Mr. Metcalf; the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Celler; the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Rhodes; 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. Powell; and myself. The article from ‘thé 
Christian Science Monitor follows: tede ws 


THe AMERICAN Arts SEND A SALUTE TO FRANCE he u 
(By John Allan May) 
Paris.—In front of one of those smart international bookshops’ stood ‘two 


figures, intensely isolated from the world around them. The older was obvi- 
ously American—big, wide-brimmed, new pearl-gray felt hats, recently trimmed 
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silver hair only just visible under it; rimless spectacles; newly cleansed light- 
weight topcoat; newly pressed dark gray trousers; spotless light gray suede 
shoes.. The younger was French—in his best dark clothes, but still clearly a 
student. 

The first was bent down a little and was gesticulating. The other was stand- 
ing still and silent and was looking up with something like awe in his widening 
eyes. 

The centerpiece of the window display, among the many cover girls looking 
with a sirocco stare across the new books they would probably never read, was 
a magazine with the colored picture of a great American buffalo on the front. 

“Thousands of them,” the man was saying as I passed. “Yes, sir, tens of 
thousands, hundreds of thousands. When we built the railroad across the 
country * * *.” 

MP. 5 mee was glowing as if he had just come back from the pioneer West 
imselt. 

I did not want to eavesdrop or to disturb this moment of wonder, so I walked 
on and stood for awhile at a discreet distance. The tale of the American West 
continued to unfold. It was still unfolding when eventually I resumed walking 
and turned the corner. 

It was a charming scene, I thought, and most appropriate. The American may 
not have been aware of it, but a special presentation of Oklahoma, the classic 
Rogers and Hammerstein musical play, is being given by a new American cast 
June 20 to July 3 in the Theatre des Champs-Elysees as a part of the Salute to 
France of the American arts. Or maybe he did know, and, knowing, got to work. 


AMERICA’S WEST 


For here it is, in this gay and beautiful piece of theater, that the America that 
France knows best meets at last the United States the France has hardly known 
before. French children are all cowboys except during the time that they are 
Indians. The American West is the history they like best to play, as do so many 
other children in so many other countries. Even when they grow up the French 
cannot quite brush the dust off. This is part of their own experience. This 
they know. Yet of the United States they know practically nothing. 

They know very little indeed of it as a culture, an individual civilization, or a 
center of the arts. 

Americans, we know, are so practiced at chasing the dollar that they can actu- 
ally catch it. But this specialization, in the traditional European view, leaves 
them no time to practice the truer arts of living. It is amazing, and rather dis- 
turbing, how firmly this prejudice is entrenched over there. 

To get it out of the ground and on the run may be one object of the quite 
spontaneous artistic gesture known as the “Salut a la France.” It is doubtless go- 
ing to be one of the results. 

The musical Oklahoma! only dots the “i’s” and crosses the “t’s” of a whole les- 
son in international relations. The serious theater, the cinema, the art of pho- 
tography, design, sculpture, painting, architecture, music, and ballet have all been 
or are being represented in the Salute. 

A certain objective is to make a gesture of acknowledgment from the United 
States to a France that has contributed so much to the cultural development of 
America. 

This was, in fact, the main idea in the thoughts of United States Ambassador 
Douglas Dillon and Jacques Jaujard of the French Ministry of Education when 
they held their original discussions. They just dropped the idea, and it was im- 
mediately taken up as a piece of strictly private cultural enterprise. 


BROAD SUPPORT 


Funds have been raised from institutions, individual subscriptions, and even 
by passing the hat around in theaters. Leaders in almost every field of the arts 
have contributed their time and talent for organization. Heading the Salute are 
William A. M. Burden, president of the New York Museum of Modern Art, and 
Robert W. Dowling, chairman of the board, American National Theater and 
Academy. Vice chairman is Mrs. H. Alwyn Inness-Brown of the New York chap- 
ter of ANTA. 

Many leading French citizens have helped. Among them have been M. Jau- 
jard ; Jacques de Bourbon-Busset, Director of Cultural Relations of the Ministry 
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of Foreign Affairs ; Georges Salles, Director of Museums in France; and Phillipe 
Erlanger, Director of the French Association for Artistic Action. But the 
French list is as long as the American, and the many others regretfully must 
remain unnamed in this article. 

Opening salvos of the salute came from 2 great art exhibitions and 1 great 
orchestra, The exhibitions were “Fifty Years of Art in the United States” 
and “From David to Toulouse-Lautrec,” masterpieces of French 19th century 
art from American private and public collections. The orchestra was that of 
Philadelphia, directed by Eugene Ormandy. 

A program of ballet is scheduled for June 8-14 by the New York City Ballet 
Company. 

“Oklahoma” is to run from June 20 to July 3. 

Two dramatic bursts complete the salute. “Medea,” with Judith Anderson 
(June 14-18), and “The Skin of Our Teeth” (June 28—-July 3), with Helen 
Hayes and Mary Martin. These pieces were chosen because of their origi- 
nality and because of the strong impression they made in the United States 
when first produced. 


ATTENDANCE RECORD 


Attendance at the two art shows has broken all records for such exhibitions in 
Paris. And I was given this definition for the French idea of a successful man: 
one who comes home with the news, “I’ve got four tickets for Oklahoma.” 

American abstract painting came in for some fairly severe criticism from the 
French. And it is possible that the title gave rise to a misunderstanding for the 
collection was more properly a selection from the New York Museum of Modern 
Art rather than a representative showing of the best of 50 years of painting 
in America. 

But there was much more to the 50-year exhibition, which closed May 15, 
than even all the varied schools of painting shown. The architectural section 
comprised 17 buildings designed since 1946, and was received with great acclaim. 

Industrial design was represented by 150 mass-produced articles, including 
chairs, kitchenware, tools, toys, and china, that gave thousands of French 
people occasion for some new thoughts about the famous—or notorious—Ameri- 
can mass-production stndardized economy. 

Graphic designs, posters, advertising, packaging, street signs, and book covers 
were also exhibited. There was a section on photography and the movies which 
reminded visitors not only that the cinema is an art form but also of the 
American contribution to that art. 

The exhibition of French masterpieces from American collections has been 
doing turnaway business ever since it opened at the Orangerie April 20. There 
is no sign of slackening in interest and the line will probably be stretching out to 
the gates on the Palace de la Concorde until July 3. 


PROUD OF COLLECTION 


The French, on the whole, are proud to think that some of the best works ever 
produced by French painters are usually on daily exhibition in places from Cal- 
ifornia to Maine and North Dakota to Louisiana. 

The great public interest aroused, and still to be kept at burning pitch until 
the eve of Independence Day, is bound to have an effect on the average French- 
man’s idea of the average American, as anyone here will tell you. 

But, of course, there is no such thing as an average Frenchman. No more than 
there is, in fact, an average American. In the past, however, while the French- 
man has been willing to admit the first proposition, he has been unwilling to 
admit the second. The view has become popular that a mass-produced economy 
mass produces people and that a high standard of living leads somehow to a 
low standard for the arts of living. Who can hold quite the same view now? 

The Salute to France is an unusual international gesture. One hopes it will 
not always remain so unusual. This is undoubtedly an excellent way to win 
friends and influence people—even in its simplest form, as when a lone individual 
weaves a little romance from a colored magazine cover seen in a shop window 
6,000 miles from home. 
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[Article from the Congressional Record, June 20, 1955] 
LITTLE BLUE SCHOOLHOUSE 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Stuyvesant Wainwright, of New York, in the 
House of Representatives, Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. WatNwricut. Mr. Speaker, my distinguished colleague from New York, 
the Honorable Katharine St. George, well deserves the praise set forth on the 
editorial page of yesterday’s New York Times. She calls to our attention a 
tragic situation. I cannot understand why the gentlemen in question really 
object. There is apparently something more than meets the eye. Mrs. St. 
George is attempting to get to_the heart of an incredible situation. Congratula- 
tions to her and to the New Ycrk Times for calling it to the attention of the 
American public. 

The editorial follows: 


LITTLE BLUE SCHOOLHOUSE 


Representative Katharine Price Collier St. George, Republican, of Tuxedo 
Park, N. Y., who so far as we know has never in her life been accused of radical- 
ism, put some timorous souls of the House Appropriations Committee in their 
place the other day with these remarks: 

“Some of us have said so often, and so loudly, that we disapproved of book 
burning, of censorship, and all other evils that would shackle the human mind 
and spirit. Now we are taking a history of our country * * * and because 
it is not a Pollyanna primer for backward children, because it mentions dust- 
storms and includes an excerpt from Thoreau * * * we say it cannot be sent 
abroad. This would be funny, if it were not tragic. * * * That such a book 
should be banned is, at worst, great comfort to our enemies. * * * At best, it 
shows that we are not yet adult in our thinking.” 

The book in question, called Profile of America, is an effort to present the 
story of our country from the Vikings to the present day through copious 
illustrations and excerpts from the writings, speeches, and documents of our 
people. It has a foreword by Charles A. Lindbergh and an introduction by Louis 
Bromfield. The book was so popular in American libraries abroad that the 
United States Information Service asked for funds to distribute some 200,000 
eopies of it in translation, entirely for foreign consumption. But “No,” said 
some members of the House Appropriations Committee, notably one John J. 
Rooney, Democrat, of New York. Not this book. ‘“No,” said Michael A. Feighan, 
Democrat, of Ohio. It is “objectionable * * * obnoxious * * * not representa- 
tive of American life and ideals.” Why not? Emily Davie, compiler of the 
volume (which received excellent reviews in this and many other newspapers) 
tried to find out. 

She reports that one member of the committee thought the father-and-son 
scene from Ah! Wilderness, and an extract from Walden, might be misinter- 
preted overseas, the one for being obscene, the other damaging. One Congress- 
man thought that a photograph of a little red schoolhouse, built 1750, should 
not have been included because the Communists might say this represents the 
American school system (though it was followed by pictures of a modern high 
school and of Harvard University). We wonder if the Congressman would 
have objected if the schoolhouse had been blue. Miss Davie said she was told 
that a graphic shot of a duststorm in Colorado should be deleted because it 
was bad propaganda, though she also included pictures of beautifully cultivated 
fields. 

What kind of puerility is this? And, furthermore, what kind of interference 
with the work of.the Information Agency itself? Is Congress to pass on every 
book, to censor every publication? Sensibly, the Senate has restored practically 
all the funds cut by the House in the Agency’s program for distribution of 
books overseas. We hope the restoration will be sustained in conference. It 
will, if Congressmen realize that our country is great enough so that the best 
propaganda that can be made for it is a truthful picture of America. 
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[Article from the Congressional Record, June 15, 1955] 
THE. PRESIDENT’S EMERGENCY FUND AND THE 1956 OLyMPpIc GAMES—NOo. 1 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Frank Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey, in the House 
of Representatives, Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. THompson of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, in the American Legion magazine 
for June 1955, Arthur Daley has an important article entitled ‘“‘Will the Soviet 


‘+ Union Sweep the Olympics.” He writes that “the Russians will knock the ears 


~off the Americans in the 1956 Olympics games at Melbourne, Australia, next year. 
It isn’t a pretty fact but it’s virtually an inescapable one. The worst of it is that 
we can’t borrow the light-hearted English approach and give it the jolly-well-done- 
olboy treatment. ‘The Red brothers will scream to the world that this is merely 
one more proof of how decadent the capitalistic system really is.” 

Mr. Daley points out that unsparing of time, money, or effort, the Russians 
have been improving phenomenally in all forms of athletics as part of a concerted 
drive to capture a new but irresistible propaganda medium—sports. Meanwhile, 
America marks time, either unaware of the danger to our traditional worldwide 
supremacy in athletics or indifferent to it. 

Athletics in the United States, says Mr. Daley, are a haphazard affair. The 
Government has nothing whatsoever to do with sports in any capacity. Our 
Olympic team consists of volunteers. Our Olympic committee consists of a 
group of volunteer amateurs. Our Olympic financing comes from volunteer 
contributions and it is usually a frantic scramble to get enough funds to send a 
team to the Olympics. The athletics, naturally enough, get free trips. So do 
coaches and managers of each team. But all the other Olympic officials, the 
greatly maligned badge-wearers or badgers pay their own way. 

During the past quarter century, Avery Brundage, of Chicago, has been all 
over the world many times as president of the United States Olympic Committee 
and later as president of the International Olympic Committee. He has never 
asked for one thin dime for expenses although these jaunts probably have cost 
him upward of a quarter million dollars. 

The Subcommittee on State, Justice, Judiciary, and related agencies of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives is considering, 
among other things, an appropriation to continue the President’s Hmergency 
Fund. 

Some of the best salesmen for the United States way of life have been American 
athletes sent abroad by the Amateur Athletic Union in cooperation with the 
State Department under the President’s Emergency Fund. 

Among them are two great Negro track stars, Mal Whitfield and Harrison 
Dillard, both two-time Olympic champions, who got tumultuous receptions in 
itours of Africa and South America. 

Olympic diving champion, Maj. Sammy Lee, an Army doctor of Korean 
parentage, was similarly hailed when he performed in the land of his ancestors. 
Still another good-will athlete is the Rev. Robert Richards, the preacher who won 
the Olympic pole vault in 1952. 

The President’s Bmergency Fund would be of great assistance, I am con- 
vineed, in American participation in the 1956 Olympics. I include here my testi- 
mony before the Appropriations Subcommittee in support of the fund and the 
timely article by Arthur Daley in the June 1955 American Legion magazine: 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANK THOMPSON, JR., BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON STATE, JUSTICE, JUDICIARY, AND RELATED AGENCIES OF THE House CoMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS IN SUPPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’s EMERGENCY FUND, JUNE 
14, 1955 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, with funds supplied by the 
President’s Emergency Fund, the United States is fighting the cold war on two 
new fronts. Both are important. And on both the Communists have a head 
start on us. 

The head start, however, need not discourage us. These are both fields in 
which the United States has no need to worry if we exert ourselves. The only 
danger is that we may let victory go to the Communists by default. 

Let us take a look at the facts. In the 5 years prior to 1955, the Soviet bloe ex- 
hibited at 122 trade fairs at which the United States was not represented. Their 
first shock was at Damascus last year where they had a $500,000 exhibition. 
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Awakening in time to what was happening, the United States was a last-minute 
entry, presenting as one of its official exhibits the film Cinerama. The picture 
was the hit of the fair. It stole the entire show. The Communists protested 
violently, and when they heard the United States was planning a repeat per- 
formance at Bangkok they withdraw entirely. They couldn’t take the com- 
petition. 

Since that date the U. S. 8S. R. has withdrawn from at least five other fairs in 
which it was announced that the United States would exhibit, the Lyons Inter- 
national Fair, and the Milan Sample Fair in April of this year, the Paris Inter- 
national Fair and the Tokyo International Fair in May, and the Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair in Toronto this month. 

Under the program made possible during the current year by the President’s 

5 million emergency fund, the United States will have been represented at 15 
fairs by July 1, 1955. 

These fairs have given us opportunity to refute Communist sneers at the myth 
of the American way of life. The Frankfort Fair, March 6-10, is a good example. 
Commenting, a Frankfort English-language newspaper said * * * “the exhibi- 
tion marked the first time that Uncle Sam has actually raised his window shades 
in Europe in an attempt to dispel myths and give substantial facts about how 
Americans live.” 

At Frankfurt, United States producers displayed over 300 products commonly 
used in the average American home. The exhibit entitled ‘America at Home,” 
featured a completely furnished full-scale five-room modern American home, 
with actors impersonating an American family. Brand names that are house- 
hold words in the United States, were displayed * * * Dupont, General Dlectric, 
Singer Sewing machine, Congoleum-Nairn, Revere Ware, and a host of others. 
Over 65 firms exhibited. The products told a significant story of a nation’s 
economy dedicated to production for peace and abundance. Over 70,000 visitors 
saw that exhibit. 

The Trade Information Center, manned by United States industry specialists 
and Department of Commerce representatives, gave over 275 personal inter- 
views and answered inquiries by the thousands. Inquiries came in so fast 
that three receptionists were unable to take care of them. 

The major responsibility for the exhibits in these fairs rests, of course, upon 
the exhibitors. The United States Government contribution is only “seed” 
money. But without that encouragement the participation of American business 
would be uncertain. And, in this cold war, we cannot afford uncertainties. 

No less significant have been the results achieved under the cultural presenta- 
tion program and for this, too, the President’s Emergency Fund provides the 
“seed” money. It does not pay all expenses, but it assures American artists 
going overseas against too heavy losses. 

That Americans are uncultured, crass, material-minded barbarians is a 
favorite Communist propaganda line. On the other hand, they try to present 
themselves as devoted to the arts, to the better things of life. For years troupes 
of artists from the U. 8. S. R., and more recently from Communist China, have 
been sent abroad by their Governments to make friends and influence people 
for communism. That the Russian ballet, admittedly among the best in the 
world, has its roots in Czarist Russia is ignored. The ballet is Communist, 
they say. It is a potent argument for the Marxian line. Music, art, sports— 
all are grist for the Communist mills. They exploit their artists and sportsmen 
as they exploit everything else, and they have been doing it effectively, make 
no mistake about that. 

These statements are borne out by no less a personality than William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., editor-in-chief of the Hearst newspapers. During his recent visit to 
Soviet Russia Mr. Hearst had ample opportunity to observe the steps being taken 
by the Communists to gain support for their ideology in fields other than the 
military. As a result, he came back to the United States determined that the 
United States should not be caught off base in this particular phase of the strug- 
gle. In a speech from the National Fress Club he pointed out that “the Western 
program for building armed strength should be widened into a more flexible and 
imaginative strategy for competitive coexistence with communism in every field 
and on every front.” He went on to draw on some of his own observations say- 
ing, “While I was in Moscow I gained the impression that communism was moving 
ahead in many fields which the present Western strategy overlooks, * * * By 
inviting to Moscow picked delegations from the satellite countries and wavering 
neutrals like India they strive to convey the impression that Soviet customs are 
superior to those of the West. * * *(Therefore) we should seek to convey to the 
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world—to our allies, to the uncommitted countries especially, and to the Russians 
if possible—the idea that America is not only proud of its motor cars, its bath- 
tubs, and other material benefits, but also of its cultural achievements.” The 
legislation under consideration here today would do much in the future to con- 
vince other peoples of our interest in cultural affairs as it has done in the past. 

Under the President’s program, policies, and procedures for the United States 
cultural offensive are now fully established and in active operation. As of 
May 19, I am informed, 23 projects are underway. I do not propose to discuss 
each of these projects in detail, but will touch upon several by way of illustration. 

Those of you who have listened to the NBC Symphony of the Air will not be 
surprised at the success of its present tour of the Far East. At its stop in 
Manila, the Filipino newspaper, Sunday Chronicle, made mention of the Com- 
munist charge that the tour was a propaganda move. Said the writer: “If this 
is so, then we can afford to have more of it * * * this is propaganda we would 
go out of our way to welcome * * * it is propaganda that will really sell the 
United States anywhere, be it Europe or Asia.” 

The orchestra’s 21-day stop in Japan was a smash hit. The New York Times 
quotes a review in the English language edition of Osaka Mainichi: “As the 
symphony was brought to the grande finale, the crowd who sat in an ecstasy 
of tonal splendor, knew no end of jolly.” 

A “Salute” to France is one of.the big projects under way this year under 
this program. The chief financial burden has been assumed by private sponsors 
but the “seed” money from the fund is extending its scope throughout Europe and 
the Near East. The Salute now under way includes both music and the drama 
as well as paintings. 

The Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Eugene Ormandy, opened 
the festival on May 19. Reviews in the French press used such expressions as 
“great music making,” “exquisite,” “iridescent,” “ravishing.” 

Last week, the New York City Ballet followed upon the orchestra’s heels. Still 
to come on the Salute schedule is Oklahoma, and later, in conjunction with a 
Dramatic Arts Festival, performances of Medea and the The Skin of Our Teeth. 

The 9 weeks’ tour of the Balkans and Mediterranean area of Porgy and Bess 
has been another cultural triumph for the United States. On the opening night 
in Zagreb, the « »mpany received 14 curtain calls, and on closing night there was 
a half-hour ovation. 

Not only in Yugoslavia, but elsewhere, this was, for many people, the first time 
they had seen Negroes. Having heard so much Communist propaganda, they 
were astounded to learn that most of the cast are college graduates. These are 
not the Negroes of Communist propaganda. Each individual member of the 
cast has been an ambassador for this country. Plied everywhere with questions, 
they are handling the situation with a dignity and intelligence of which every 
American can be proud. 

In the sports field, the program includes tours by stars in the Pan-American 
games. Three such teams have already gone out. Their success has been on 
the level of those I have just listed. 

All of the projects undertaken in this program have been planned with the 
specific interests in mind of the areas to which the traveling artists and athletes 
are sent. The projects, handled in this country by the State Department, are 
publicized overseas by the United States Information Agency. In all cases, the 
events are being used by all Agency posts in the various countries as the nucleus 
of a public information campaign to create recognition and appreciation of the 
cultural achievements of the United States. 

In my own opinion, trade fairs and cultural activities are areas of the cold 
war which the United States cannot neglect. And, as I have said, both are 
fields in which we can have full confidence of successs. It is only a question of 
taking advantage of the opportunities afforded us. 

Communist goods exhibited at trade fairs have often been of inferior quality— 
but how are other peoples to know that if there are no United States exhibits to 
make the contrast clear? In the absence of first-rate Western participation, the 
Communists have been winning by default. 

In the cultural field it is, again, only a question of giving these other peoples 
an opportunity to see, listen, and judge. Here, again, we have the goods. The 
best rebuttal of Communist charges is to produce them. In closing, may I refer 
once more to Mr, Hearst. In the speech from which I quoted earlier he spoke 
words of great import to all of us here today: “One side or the other is going 
to win the battle of coexistence. It had better be our side. Bveryone and every- 
thing we love and cherish is at stake.” 
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I urge the committee to support these tremendously important activities and to 


grant the funds necessary to carry on and expand them during the coming fiscal 
year. 


[Article from the Congressional Record, June 15, 1955) 


THE PRESIDENT’S EMERGENCY FUND AND THE 1956 OLympic GAMES—NO. 2 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Frank Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey, in the House 
of Representatives, Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. THompson of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the following article by Arthur Daley which appeared 
in the June 1955 issue of the American Legion magazine, as well as an article by 
David Sentner, head of the Washington bureau of the Hearst newspapers, which 
appeared in the Boston American recently : 


[From the American Legion magazine of June 1955] 


WILL THE SovIeT UNION SWEEP THE OLYMPICS? 


(By Arthur Daley) 


The Russians will knock the ears off the Americans in the 1956 Olympic games 
at Melbourne, Australia, next year. It isn’t a pretty fact, but it’s virtually an 
inescapable one. The worst of it is that we can’t borrow the light-hearted Eng- 
lish approach and give it the jolly well-done-old-boy treatment. The Red brothers 
will scream to the world that this is merely one more proof of how decadent the 
capitalistic system really is. 

Why will the Soviet outscore the United States in the next Olmypics? It’s a 
reasonable question. There are two main answers. 

1. Unsparing of time, money, or effort, the Russians have been improving phe- 
nomenally in all forms of athletics as part of a concerted drive to capture a new 
but irresistible propaganda medium—sports, Meanwhile America marks time, 
either unaware of the danger to our traditional worldwide supremacy in ath- 
letics or indifference to it. 

2. The 1956 Olympics could not be held at a worse time of the year from the 
standpoint of the United States. The land down under has upside-down weather, 
and the Olympic dates in late November and early December are in the Australian 
spring, a few weeks before summer officially begins. But this will be smack dab 
in the middle of United States college semesters. Hence college athletes, the 
backbone of every American Olympic team, will find it either difficult or impos- 
sible to compete. This will not be our best or strongest team. However, the 
Russians will be loaded. 

Don’t go preening in smug satisfaction, though, and clutch at the straw of this 
ready-made alibi. There’s no guaranty that our best team could outscore the 
comrades anyway. A decade or so ago the U. S. S. R. was in the middle ages, 
athletically speaking. Now it’s in the atomic age and it didn’t have to steal 
anything to get there. 

If you need a few examples, here are some which should open your eyes. This 
is what the Soviet athletes did in various world championships last year : 

Speed skating: Swept all 5 men’s championships and took 4 out of 5 women’s 
titles. 

Skiing: Won 2 men’s and 2 women’s championships, thus muscling in on the 
Scandinavian monopoly for the first time. 

Gymnastics: Won 5 of 7 men’s championships and 3 of 6 women’s. Won both 
men’s and women’s team titles. 

Wrestling: Won 3 of 8 championships, more than any other nation, 

Rowing: Won the Grand Challenge Cup at Britain’s Henrey Regatta. 

Weight-lifting: Won 4 of 7 championships and took the team title. 

Shooting : Won 7 of 9 team championships and 6 of 9 individual championships. 

The closest thing to a world championship in track and field was the European 
title games. The Russians won them. 

The comrades also set world records for the 3-mile run, for the 5,000 meters, 
for the 400-meter hurdles and for the hammer throw while their amazons set 
9 more world records. Their male swimmers set 2. 
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And if all those statistics don’t give you a chill, it’s worth mentioning that 
there isn’t a Russian track and field record—except the high jump—for the 19 
standard Olympic events that’s older than 4 years. Ten of them were made in 
1954. At this rate there will be another batch this season. 

If you wish to make comparisons, it’s worth noting that the United States 
turned out only 12 of its 19 records within the past 4 years. Significant are the 
ages of the 7 missing marks which were made in 1948, 1942, 1941, 1936, 1935, 1934, 
and 1932. That could be considered a rather normal rate of progress even though 
it can’t quite match the Soviet high-compression speedup. 

Before we get any deeper into the subject, it might be wise to go off on a slight 
side trip*in order to get a better understanding of our surroundings. And we 
even gain a sharper appreciation of the situation if we first make a brief detour 
to postwar Berlin for a look into that mysterious labyrinth, the Russian mind. 
It’s just a peek, but it is a very illuminating one. 

When the hard-boiled Frank Howley was commandant of the American sec- 
tor of Berlin, he happened to mention to his Russian Opposite number that he 
(Howley) planned to enter an equestrian competition over the weekend. 

“You'll win, of course?” asked the Russian. 

“IT haven't a chance,” said Howley with a laugh. “I’m competing just for the 
fun of it.” 

The Russian walked away, shaking his head. He just couldn’t comprehend 
how anyone—particularly anyone in authority—would voluntarily compete with- 
out having the cafds stacked in his favor. Thus endeth the Berlin detour. Now 
for the background side trip itself . 

When the Russians made their first cautious step in athletics beyond the Iron 
Curtain in 1946, they did so because they were convinced the deck was stacked 
and that they held all the aces. They entered the world weight-lifting cham- 
pionships in Paris. They knew beyond doubt that they’d win. 

At the last moment, however, the United States hastily recruited a makeshift 
team and flew it to Paris. It wasn’t a full team such as the Russians had, but it 
bad sufficient balance even though it had no depth. And the American won. 

Monumental was the embarrassment of the red-faced Reds. This was some- 
thing they’d never expected. Since the officials had promised to bring back the 
trophy, they did the next best thing. They bought a duplicate trophy and carted 
it back to Moscow with them. Pravda greeted the returning “heroes” with a 
couple of lines acclaiming the noble Russian “victory” and that’s the last any- 
one heard of the subject. 

But the shock of that setback kept the comrades out of international tourna- 
ments until 1950, when the Soviets entered the European track championships 
in Brussels. 

They won, but only by a thin red whisker, and it was the scoring of the 
amazons from the steppes which gave them the biggest block of points. It’s 
worth noting that the Russian refused to compete in the rerun of a relay when 
the meet officials ordered it. They first had to clear with the Kremlin; then 
they reran the race. 

One year later the U. S. S. R. entered the Buropean boxing championships at 
Milan. After they arrived, the commissar in charge looked over the opposition 
and decided he'd rather live in Moscow than in Siberia. So he withdrew his 
entry and Russia’s boxing team sat in stony-faced silence in the stands while 
the tournament was held. 


{From the Boston American of April 29, 1955] 
Soton Backs HEARsT CULTURE, SPORTs BID 


(By David Sentner) 


WASHINGTON.—Representative Thompson, Democrat, of New Jersey, urged 
consideration of congressional measures to promote American culture and sports 
events in line with the program for competitive coexistence with Red Russia 
advocated by W. R. Hearst, Jr. 

Concurrently, the House District Committee favorably reported out Thompson’s 
first bill on the subject, providing for creation of a Federal commission to formu- 
late plans for the construction in the District of Columbia of a civic auditorium. 
The latter would include an inaugural hall of Presidents and a music, drama, 
fine arts and mass communications center. 
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Thompson asked the House to heed warnings by the editor in chief of the 
Hearst newspapers and Olympics committee president, Avery Brundage, that 
this country is in danger of losing its supremacy at the international games. 

Thompson said his legislation is specifically designed to put into effect the pro- 
posals made by Hearst upon his return from behind the Lron Curtain where he 
interviewed the four top leaders of Communist Russia. 


DEVELOP STATE PROGRAM 


The measures would create a national advisory committee under the Welfare 
Secretary to develop a program with the States that would make the public more 
sports and culture conscious. 

Health, Education, and Welfare Secretary Hobby has approved a bill, intro- 
duced by Representative Wainwright, Republican, of New York, for establishment 
of a Federal Commission on the Arts and for other purposes. 

However, Representative Thompson and his Democratic colleagues do not 
think this administration bill goes far enough in activating a dynamic competitive 
coexistence blueprint. 

Thompson called attention of Congress to both the warning of Hearst and 
Brundage on the sports challenge from the Soviet Union. 


BRUNDAGE WARNING 


He referred to a current magazine article by Brundage warning that Russia is 
building the greatest mass army of athletes the world has ever known. 

“The huge Russian sports program is based on a broad and comprehensive sys- 
tem of physical training for everyone in the U. 8S. 8S. R. regardless of age or sex,” 
Thompson said. 

“Undoubtedly one of the results of this system which was started more than 20 
years ago was a Very substantial contribution to the success of the Soviet armies 
during World War II. No country is stronger than its people. 


QUOTES HEARST 


“In his recent speech at Washington's National Press Club, William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., after his Russian trip, said that sports are a front on which the 
commissars are moving ahead full speed. 

“America,” he said, “has dominated the Olympic games since their inception. It 
has been a source of prestige throughout the world especially with sport-conscious 
young people. 

“Mr. Hearst asked: ‘How will the youth of the world feel, especially in 
doubtful areas, if the Russian team ends America’s long sway at Melbourne in 
19567 

“Mr. Hearst advocates the establishment of a permanent planning board com- 
missioned to formulate a strategy on all fronts for meeting the challenge of 
competitive coexistence with Communists.” 


{Article from the Congressional Record, June 15, 1955] 
THE PRESIDENT’Ss EMERGENCY FUND AND THE 1956 OtymPpic GAMES—NO. 3 


Extension of remarks of Hon, Frank Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey, in the House 
of Representatives, Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. THompson of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to include herewith 
the concluding portion of the fine article by Arthur Daley entitled “Will the 
Soviet Union Sweep the Olympics?” from the June 1955 issue of the American 
Legion magazine: 

“And now we've reached the key point in the chronology, the 1952 Olympic 
games at Helsinki in Finland. 

“We can skip over the fact that the suspicious Russians refused to let their 
athletes be quartered at the Olympic village with the other athletes from all over 
the world. They insisted on a private Olympic village, apart from the other 
and surrounded by barbed wire. The main thing was that they were competing 
before the eyes of the world at last. They’d reached the put-up-or-shut-up stage. 

“There is no official team championship in the Olympics. But points are 
traditionally awarded unofficially on a basis of 10 for first place, 5 for second, 
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and then 4, 8, 2, and finally 1 for 6th place. In most Olympics the United States 
has been so far mm front all the way that the ‘unofficial team championship’ was 
of little importance and of less interest. Ohare “ 

“On the first day at Helsinki, however, Russia outscored America, 23 to 15. 
One day later headlines over here proclaimed that ‘the United States wrests back 
lead from the U. 8. 8S. R.’ The count then was 72 to 40. But on the third day 
the Red women gymnasts, registering 6044 points to none for us, gave the commies 
a lead of 437% to 115. . 

“The socalled team championship suddenly became the most important news 
to come out of Helsinki, even though the International Olympic Committee 
pleaded that this phase of the gigantic show be ignored because it didn’t exist. 
No one paid attention to the IOC. 

With the Soviet leading on the fourth day, 26644 to 202, the Red brothers 
cautiomsly let leak te Pravda, Izvestia, and the other papers back home that the 
decadent capitalists from America were on the run before the valiant onslaught 
of the heroes from the le’s republic. ? 

“Om the ninth day mgr d scoreboard suddenly bloomed into being behind 
the barbed wire in the Russian private Olympic village. They even rigged up 
an even more advantageous scoring system to make their lead all the more 
impressive. 

“After the 10th day the Reds were cocky to the point of arrogance. They 
formally petitioned the international authorities to make all team totals official. 
The plea was denied but the Russians surely were feeling their oats. 

“On the 12th day radio Moscow blatantly shouted, ‘We will win.’ The point 
total then was 523% for the U. S. 8S. R. and 463 for the United States. By the 
14th day the lead had shrunk infinitesimally to 53314 to 499 but the Americans 
were rapidly running out of time. Unofficial though these team totals were, even 
the State Department back in Washington was starting to get nervous. 

“Suddenly it happened. On the 15th of next-to-last day the Yankee Doodle 
Dandies hit the jackpot. They scored 111 points with 5 boxing championships, 
2 swimming championships and the basketball championship, plus stray points 
elsewhere. But whom did the United States have to beat to win the basketball 
crown? You guessed it—Russia. For the first time in fortnight, however, 
America was ahead. 

“Curious American reporters peeked into the Soviet’s private Olympic village 
that evening. They discovered that the giant scoreboard was blank. The num- 
bers, which once had been so proudly put in place, were gone. 

“I do not have the score with me,’ said Nikolai Romanov, president of the 
Soviet Olympic Committee, as he edged toward the nearest exit. ‘I do not know 
how we stand.’ 

“In the equestrian events on the final day we picked up 4 extra points, to make 
the final totals, 614 to 533%. However, Pravda still hailed the world superiority 
of the Russian athletes and proudly asserted they had won more medals than 
anyone else. They offered no figures or substantiation. 

“Two more days of frantic juggling in Moscow, an arithmetical juggle which 
continued until satisfactory figures could be obtained, brought an official admis- 
sion. The U. 8. S. R. and the United States had finished in an absolute tie at 494 
points apiece—which was pretty damn generous of them. 

“Perhaps it is a salve to our pride for us to say that the United States had won 
everything in the major leagues while the Russians were sweeping the minor 
leagues. But that’s whistling through the graveyard. In gymnastics alone they 
outscored us, 248% to 0. 

“Their ignorance of proper techniques was astonishing. Their sprinters, for 
instance, didn’t even know how to burst out of their starting holes. 

“Their oarsmen didn’t know how to row. They did what they did on brute 
strength. But their eight-oared crew still finished second to the great Navy shell 
and ahead of such nations as Australia, Britain, and Germany, all traditional 
powers with the sweeps. The Reds weren't even aware of the fact that losing 
oarsmen always are supposed to peel off their shirts and offer them to the winners. 

“When the medium-sized Russian basketball players squared off against the 
elongated giants from the States, the Soviet officials grumbled that they’d left 
their goons at home. Playing a crafty possession game, however, the Russkies 
made it tough before bowing in the Olympic final by the startlingly low score Of 
36-25. The Soviet will have its seven-footers ready at Melbourne. 

“In fact, the Russians will be ready in every Olympic sport for the simple 
reason that the huge Communist apparatus is behind the movement to make the 
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Soviet the world’s most invincible sports power. Worse still, it’s a highly organ. 
ized operation down to its last fiendish detail. 

“Athletics in the United States are a haphazard affair. The Government 
has nothing whatsoever to do with sports in any capacity. Our Olympic team 
consists of volunteers. Our Olympic committee consists of a group of volunteer 
amateurs. Our Olympic financing comes from volunteer contributions and 
it’s usually a frantic scramble to get enough funds to send a team to the 
Olympic. The athletes, naturally enough, get free trips. So do coaches and 
managers of each team. But all the other Olympic officials, the greatly maligned 
badge wearers, or ‘badgers,’ pay their own way. 

“During the past quarter century, Avery Brundage, of Chicago, has been all 
over the world many times as president of the United States Olympic Com- 
mittee and later as president of the International Olympic Committee. He’s 
never asked for one thin dime for expenses although these jaunts probably 
have cost him upward of a quarter million dollars. Fortunately for him, he 
can afford it. 

“Brundage is an idealist. Back in 1936, he refused to concede that Hitler 
was prostituting Olympic sports as a means of proving that the Germans were 
truly the master race. The Reich had so organized sports—and the Germans 
are marvelous organizers—that they would outscore all nations in the Berlin 
Olympics. They did. 

“Almost 20 years later, Brundage still is an idealist. He was taken on a 
carefully prepared tour of the Soviet Union last summer and reported that 
everything was hotsytotsy in the Red paradise. Every Russian athlete was 
as pure an amateur as Coroebus of Ellis, the guy who started this business 
by winning the first Olympic championship in 776 B. C. What’s that again, 
Avery? 

“‘Russia has risen rapidly in the world of sport,’ he said, ‘because it has 
tremendous interest in all sport. One reason is that the Russians have a tre- 
mendous vacuum to fill because they have no place to go in their spare time. 
They have few automobiles, radios, television sets, or roads. Workers have 
a month’s vacation and most of them spend that time engaging in athletics in 
their hometowns and villages.’ 

“He cited the fact that there were 60,000 soccer teams in the Ukraine alone 
and that 1 small community drew 900 volleyball teams for a tournament. But 
he brought back no statistics on the Olympic events. His hosts obviously didn’t 
want to give him such ammunition. One doesn’t need too strong an imagination 
to figure it out, though. 

“Romanov, the president of the Soviet Olympic Committee (he’s the guy 
who misplaced his scoreboard at Helsinki) has Cabinet status in the Govern- 
ment as head of the Department of Physical Culture. That’s almost a tipoff 
in itself as to the importance of sports in the Red scheme of things. 

“The Kremlin finances every phase of the athletic program. Romanov heat- 
edly denied to Brundage that the Kremlin also financed the athletes: That’s a 
dirty capitalistic lie, he implied. Russian athletes, he piously stated, must place 
their education and their jobs ahead of sports. Oh, yeah? 

“When Viadimir Kue, a sailor with the Baltic fleet, beat the supposedly in- 
vincible Emil Zatopek, of Czechoslovakia, and set a world record for 5,000 meters, 
he was made a master of sports. No one on this side of the Iron Curtain knows 
exactly what that means. But scientists, writers, and others who become master 
academicians or the like get cash prizes and cushy jobs. It would seem safe to 
assume that master of sports is more than just an empty title which offers no 
financial return. 

“Perhaps the Red athletes place their education and jobs ahead of sports but 
Marguerite Higgins reported from Russia that athletes are able to practice at 
least 3 hours a day. 

“ ‘We are well paid,’ one amateur athlete told her. He’s probably in Siberia by 
now, learning to keep his mouth shut. 

“One Polish athlete, fleeing from behind the Iron Curtain, said that Soviet 
amateurism was a fraud. That same refugee added, ‘Only athletes and Com- 
munist dignitaries are well off in Poland. I had everything I wanted but I knew 
it was because I was an athlete.’ The most persistent report to seep from that 
section of the world is that athletes receive a full day’s pay for a half day’s work. 
The other half day is spent in practicing sports. 

“Branch Rickey invented baseball's farm system. But the Mahatma was a 
piker compared to the Russians. As soon as any athlete shows the slightest sign 
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of promise, he’s absorbed by the equivalent of a class D team. 
he gets promoted until he’s in the big leagues. 

“It’s a disturbing situation and there’s virtually no way in which profes- 
sionalism can be proved. The Kremlin has such complete control of the lives 
of everyone in Russia that each citizen merely does as he’s told, whether that 
assignment be digging in a salt mine, working on a collective farm or throwing 
a discus. 

“One day last winter, Roger Bannister, of Great Britain, announced his re- 
tirement from foot racing. The world’s first 4-minute miler regretfully declared 
that he’d be too busy interning and practicing medicine to have time for track. 
No one in Parliament arose to denounce him. In England, as in America, a man 
is permitted to do as he pleases. 

“But if Dr. Bannister were a Russian, do you believe for one moment that he’d 
be permitted to retire? Not a bit of it. He’d probably be appointed surgeon 
general of the Red army, given a medical sinecure somewhere near a cinder 
track and ordered to practice constantly for the 1,500-meter race, the Olympic 
mile, at Melbourne. Bannister, a free citizen of a free country, won't even com- 
pete in Australia unless he himself changes his mind. 

“The comrades have made such mangnificent progress in athletics that they’ve 
even reached the luxury of their famous self-criticism. 

“A petulant article recently appeared in the’ magazine Soviet Sports. It at- 
tacked the Red sprinters for not training hard enough to gain world dash 
supremacy. This merely emphasizes the ignorance of the Reds as far as the 
facts of life—athletic division—are concerned. Although distance runners and 
weight throwers can be manufactured, sprinters have to be born. But they'll 
find them yet. Not all of Russia’s 200 million people necessarily have lead in 
their britches. 

“This will be a mighty Olympic team that the Soviet will assemble, hand- 
picked all the way. What’s more, it will be taken in October of 1956 to a special 
training camp near Afghanistan where the weather resembles that of Australia. 
This is something new and special, a month of acclimitization in advance. 

“But the Red brothers can do this and the United States can’t. In the first 
place we don’t even know who will be on our Olympic team. That team, by the 
way, is a microcosm, a little world in itself. It’s a democracy within a democ- 
racy whereas the Russian team reflects the dictatorship from which it springs. 

“The wearers of the United States of America shield are selected only by 
means of final Olympic tryouts. Should Wes Santee fail to finish among the 
first three men in the 1,500-meter tryout, he won’t make the American team 
in that event, even though he may rank by that time as the greatest miler who 
ever lived. He could stumble and miss out through no fault of his own. But 
he still couldn’t make the team. 

“There was such an occurrence in 1948. Harrison Dillard was acknowledged 
to be the world’s greatest hurdler, unbeaten in sixty-odd races and the holder 
of world records. But he stumbled and didn’t make the team—as a hurdler. 

“By an ironic twist of fate, however, he qualified as a sprinter. Then he won 
the 100-meter dash in the Olympics, a major upset. Four years later he re- 
turned to use his raincheck. He qualified this time as a hurdler and won the 
timber-topping title at Helsinki. 

“This qualifying system is the democratic way of operating even though it 
doesn’t insure our picking our best possible team. Much more alarming than 
that for the Australian show next year, however, is the time element. The cal- 
endar is against us. 

“Something happened last March which could have been a straw in the wind. 
The final Olympic basketball tryouts normally bring together the best teams 
from the colleges and the Amateur Athletic Union. The same system would 
hold true for the Pan-American games, But they were scheduled this. year for 
Mexico City in mid-March, which is smack in the middle of the collegiate tour- 
hnament season. .So the colleges withdrew and handed the Pan-American 
assignment to the AAU. 

“If this is a symptom, it’s an alarming one. The 1956 Olympics wil! open on 
November 22. Let’s stop for a minute and orient ourselves. The college year 
ends in June and by mid-summer there’s virtually no more competition in this 
country in track, swimming, or rowing. Late autumn is when basketball, boxing, 
wrestling, gymnastics, weightlifting, and fencing begin. 

“Hence the international show catches us completely between seasons. How 
do we adjust to it? It’s quite a problem and no ready solution is forthcoming. 
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In other Olympic games, American athletes are coaxed along to a natural peak 
by the end of July when the big show ordinarily begins. 

“Whatever we do will be both unnatural and unseasonable. Admittedly, the 
Russians are in the same north of the equator situation we are. But they’re a 
dictator nation and their athletes are government controlled. They also have 
none of our deep traditions of every sport in its proper season. They can arrange 
their sports seasons by Kremlin ukase. We're helpless. We're stuck. 

“Under these awkward circumstances, it’s impossible to conceive of any way 
we can ascsemble our best possible Olympic team for Australia. A bad situation 
also may be aggravated by the fact that the trip to Melbourne will be the longest 
and most expensive of all Olympic tours. If we don’t get contributions in the 
million-plus brackets, we'll start lopping off lesser sports teams and may have 
skeleton or token representation in some of the others. 

“But the comrades will be on the scene loaded to the gunwales with their 
very best. They have no intention of missing out on a propaganda vehicle as 
monumental as this one. Maybe it’s just as well that they didn’t wise up earlier 
to the value of sports. 

“They’ve almost reached a degree of impudence in their new and confident 
approach to athletics. Last summer they began asking questions about Wimble- 
don and also began encouraging tennis on a major scale. The next thing we 
know they'll be playing polo and: sailing yachts, the last bastions of decadent 
capitalism. 

“The embarrassing part of it all is that the United States might not be able to 
outscore the Russians even with our best. The Reds came uncomfortably close 
in their first try at Helsinki when they didn’t even know what it was all about. 
They've improved so tremendously since that there may be no containing them. 

“Brace yourselves, boys, and accept an unhappy fact. When the 1956 Olympics 
games are ended, the Soviet scoreboard will not be blank. It will be heralding 
its news to the world in letters and in figures of red.” 


[Article from the Congressional Record, June 15, 1955] 
AMERIcA’s CULTURAL OFFENSIVE THROUGHOUT THE WorLD 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin, in the Senate of 
the United States, Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. Wixey. Mr. President, I send to the desk a brief statement regarding 
America’s welcome cultural counter-offensive throughout the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

(There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


I have been pleased to comment previously on the Senate floor with regard to 
the need for a vigorous American cultural counteroffensive throughout the 
world—for getting across to foreign peoples the true story of American music, 
art, theater, literature, the ballet, and all the other aspects of American culture. 

Our purpose is, of course, to demonstrate the absolute falsity of vicious Soviet 
propaganda to the effect that ours is a so-called barbarian materialist culture, 
allegedly interested only in the dollar sign. 

Fortunately, we are making excellent progress in disproving Soviet lies and 
in making up for lost time by accentuating the positive as well. 

All over the world, there are radiating American musicians, theatrical troupes 
and others, showing foreign peoples at first hand the real significance of American 
cultural pursuits. 

Certainly, we can see clearly that there is a magnificent opportunity available 
to us when word comes in, as it has, from Tokyo, for example, that thousands of 
enthusiastic schoolchildren stood in line all night to buy student tickets to hear 
the American symphony of the air. Everywhere this orchestra is scheduled in 
the Far East, tickets are sold out far in advance. 
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I am particularly pleased that right now the House of Representatives and, 
in particular, its Appropriations Committee, has the opportunity to provide on 
a regular basis funds for this and similar cultural purposes. 

I say that it should not be necessary to draw from the President’s emergency 
funds either to send troupes overseas or to assure United States participation in 
trade fairs. These should be part and parcel of the regular program of the 
United States Government. 


INCREASING INTERESTS IN CULTURAL EFFORTS 


From all sides, I note, that evidences are pouring in of the increasing 
momentum of interest in this. issue. 

Not long ago, I arranged for a luncheon at which representatives of the 
American National Theater and Academy told many interested Senators and 
Representatives the story of ANTA’s work in this country and abroad. In particu- 
lar, a 40-theater circuit plan was discussed to vitalize the living theater at the 
grassroots of our own country. 

Recently, Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff made a historic speech for a broad United 
States political, psychological, and cultural offensive throughout the world. 

On the congressional front, Congressman Frank Thompson, of New Jersey, 
has been tireless in his efforts toward this same objective and has introduced 
several highly significant bills along this line—particularly with reference to de- 
veloping the city of Washington, D. C., as a great cultural center. 


THREE EVIDENCES OF THIS WORK 


I should like to cite now several additional evidences which prove, by the very 
diversity of their sources that, at long last, we of the United States are awaken- 
ing to our responsibilities, to our needs, and to our challenges. 

The first is a very splendid page which was carried throughout our country 
in the Hearst newspapers’ March of Events Section last Sunday, describing the 
work of the American National Theater and Academy abroad. I want to con- 
gratulate the Hearst newspapers for their splendid contribution, as evidenced 
by these and many other articles and editorials. 

The second consists of writeups in last Sunday’s June 12 Milwaukee Journal, 
by Mr. Robert W. Wells, of the Journal’s New York Bureau, and Mr. Laurence 
Cc. Eklund, of its Washington Bureau on this same cultural theme. 


HONOR TO FATHER HARTKE 


Thirdly, I point out that, of course, this cultural counteroffensive could never 
have gotton under way if it had not been for certain outstanding Americans who 
have with vision, and with industry, given of their able energies to this cause. 
One such individual who, I am pleased to say, is an ONTA director and attended 
the ANTA luncheon which I held, was honored yesterday here in our own city 
of Washington. Father Gilbert V. Hartke had only recently come back from 
abroad where his troupe had entertained American servicemen. Before his de- 
parture, no less a person than the President of the United States personally 
bade his troupe and him farewell, indicating the deep interest of our President 
both in the cultural entertainment of Americans and of foreign peoples. 

I am delighted that Father Hartke, a great man of the theater, an honored 
servant of the cloth, a fine human being, was so honored, and so I include the 
brief text of tribute to him as carried in the testimony program, and a list 
of the devoted committee members who prepared the luncheon. Mr. Ralph E. 
Becker was general chairman of the event, and Mr. Patrick Hayes was master of 
ceremonies. 


(Note: The information referred to above appears on pp. 171-174.) 


STATEMENT OF EpwWIN HvuGHES, EXEcuTIvVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL Music Counctn 


The National Music Council has for a number of years been active in striving 
to promote increased recognition of and interest in the fine arts on the part of 
the Federal Government. At its annual meeting of May 26, 1954, the council 
unanimously passed the following resolution: 
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Whereas Congressman Charles R. Howell and other distinguished Members 
of both Houses of Congress have evinced a laudable desire to encourage the 
arts; and 

Whereas .the National Music Council desires to register its support of such 
efforts to the extent that support by the Government is nonpolitical, with 
emphasis on the local level ; and 

Whereas, in keeping with our cultural development, there should be a build- 
ing in the Nation’s Capital devoted to music: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Music Council supports the erection and main- 
tenance by the Federal Government of a building devoted to music in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in which symphony concerts, operas, and other musical works may 
be presented by qualified groups on a nondiscriminatory basis; and be it further 

Resolved, That financial support be given by the municipal, State, and the 
Federal Governments to approved local musical endeavors, such funds coming 
from the Federal Government to be met at least equally on a local or State 
basis; and be it further 

Resolved, That provision be made for a nonpolitical National Commission of 
the Arts in which the National Music Council and its member organizations 
shall have adequate representation. 

The president of the National Music Council, Howard Hanson, appeared 
before the subcommittee of the House Committee on Edueation and Labor in 
Washington, D. C., at a hearing held June 8, 1954, and made an elaborate state- 
ment in regard to proposed fine-arts legislation.. This statement was reprinted 
in the Congressional Record, 83d Congress, 2d session. Representatives of other 
organizations of the council also appeared at these hearings and made statements. 

The council is greatly gratified over the interest shown in music and the other 
fine arts by an ever-growing group of Members of both branches of Congress. 
This interest in the fine arts has never been equalled in the past, and it augurs 
well for the future development of music and the other fine arts and the in- 
creased recognition of these arts as among our country’s most important cultural 
assets. 

At the May 25, 1955, annual meeting of the National Music Council the com- 
mitee on legislation, Herman Finkelstein, chairman, reported as follows on 
H. R, 5040 and H. R. 5756: 

“These bills, introduced by Representative Thompson, of New Jersey, and 
Representative Wainwright, respectively, propose the creation of a Federal 
Advisory Commission on the Arts. This commisison, to be organized within the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, would seek to encourage and 
promote artistic and cultural endeavor. 

“Your committee agrees with the objectives of H. R. 5040, but believes that 
hearings will be necessary to develop the best means of accomplishing these 
objectives. In that regard, it is the opinion of the committee that hearings on 
H. R. 5040 should be held concurrently with hearings on H. R. 5756. 

“With respect to the Wainwright bill, your committee aproves the bill, but 
suggests that in appointing members of the Federal Advisory Commission, the 
President should secure and consider recommendations from qualified music 
and arts groups, including the National Music Council, and that provision for 
such recommendations should be made either in the bill or in the committee 
report accompanying the bill.” 

With regard to H. R. 5755, the committee on legislation of the council 
reported as follows: 

“This bill proposes that awards in the form of medals for distinguished 
civilian achievement be granted in 12 categories of the arts and professions. 
A board consisting of five members, appointed by the President, will select the 
recipients of the awards. 

“Your committee would welcome the passage of Federal legislation providing 
for awards ‘for distinguished civilian achievement,’ and would, of course, 
hope that music is intended to be included among the ‘arts’ mentioned in section 1 
of the bill. 


of music, and in view of the importance culturally of music in our country, it 
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would seem proper that a music representative of recognized national eminence 
and importance be included on the Board to be appointed by the President. 

“Attention should be called to the fact that in section 1 of H. R. 5755 12 cate- 
gories are mentioned, while in section 3 provision is made for only 5 members of 
the Board. Unless this number is enlarged, it will mean that seven of these 
categories will be unrepresented, and that if awards are given in these latter, 
they will be decided on by persons who have no ‘recognized competence’ in these 
fields. It would seem that even the ‘arts’ should be divided into at least music, 
drama, painting, sculpture, and architecture, to provide Board members who 
would have adequate judgment therein; also that recognized national organi- 
zations in these fields, such as the National Music Council, should be permitted 
to recommend candidates for Board members.” 

The report and recommendations of the council’s committee on legislation 
were unanimously accepted. 

A resolution of appreciation was sent from the May 25, 1955, annual meeting 
of the National Music Council to the Congressmen and Senators who have 
concerned themselves with legislation having to do with music and the other 
arts. This resolution was printed in the Congressional Record for June 22, 
page 7601, through the kind offices of Senator Wayne Morse. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of June 12, 1955] 


Untrep STATES CULTURAL COMMANDOS ABROAD 


An American cultural counteroffensive—quietly and somewhat timidly 
launched by the United States State Department in cooperation with private 
groups—is gathering worldwide momentum. 

For too long, many observers feel, the Russians have paraded their ballet 
troupes, theatrical companies, musicians, and athletes over the face of the worid, 
virtually unchallenged in their claims of superiority to the culture of the “de- 
cadent capitalist world.” 

Recently the Red Chinese have elbowed into the act, with the successful Paris 
run of a Peiping theatrical troupe which had never before performed outside 
China. 

The Communists are working hard to perpetuate the myth—widespread among 
many otherwise sophisticated Europeans and Asians—that the United States 
is a nation of gadgetmakers, clever in turning out bathtubs and overdecorated 
automobiles, but barbarians in their indifference to the finer products of the 
mind and spirit. 

Now at last the United States is striking back with what amounts to exploratory 
raids by a few cultural commandoes. The money so far assigned to these opera- 
tions is petty cash by comparison with outlays for military and economic pro- 
grams abroad, but it has produced results little short of amazing. 

In order to conduct the program through private channels insofar as possible 
the State Department has been working with the American National Theater 
and Academy, a nonprofit organization, headquartered in New York. The ANTA 
acts as agent, selecting the best talent to send abroad, and arranging the over- 
seas bookings through its international exchange program. 

To get the facts about the new American cultural export program, Milwaukee 
Journal. Bureau men in Washington and New York talked to State Department 
officials and personnel of the American National Theater and Academy. Their 
stories appear below : 


(By Lawrence C. Eklund, Journal Washington bureau) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—There is a growing feeling here that in the prosecution of 
the cold war not enough emphasis is being placed upon some of the ideological 
aspects of the world struggle. The complaint is that the finest products of Amer- 
ican civilization, of the artistic variety, are too little known beyond our shores. 
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Something is now being done about this deficiency with the help of President 
Eisenhower’s emergency fund for international affairs, a $5 million purse appro- 
priated by Congress last August “to meet unusual circumstances arising in inter- 


national affairs.” 
PORGY AND BESS TOURED MEDITERRANEAN 


The President asked that the fund be used as “seed money” for two purposes: 
To encourage American industry’s participation in international trade fairs 
and, second, to support an expanded program of performances overseas by out- 
standing American musical, acting, dancing, and performing groups and sports 
figures. This year the money has been equally divided between these two phases. 

The most spectacular success of the program so far, in the eyes of the State 
Department people in charge, has been the 9-week tour of Yugoslavian and 
Mediterranean cities of the Porgy & Bess Co. 

Communists propaganda long has fostered the notion that American Negroes 
live under the conditions described in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. But the talented, 
well-educated, and prosperous Negro actors in the Gershwin opera refuted that 
propaganda. They did much to overcome the impression that Negroes in 
America are a persecuted race. 


PRAISED BY NASSER 


Porgy & Bess was in Europe anyway last winter, but the State Department 
and the American National Theater and Academy made it possible. to extend 
the show’s tour to such cities as Zagreb, Belgrade, Alexandria, Cairo, Athens, 
Tel Aviv, Barcelona, and Naples. The company had 14 curtain calls the opening 
night in Zagreb and a half-hour ovation on closing night. 

In Cairo on their last day, the Porgy & Bess performers were summoned to 
President Nasser’s office to receive his personal expression of appreciation. 
Even a Communist paper in Italy called the show one of the masterpieces of the 
lyric stage. The American show will close its Buropean travels in Antwerp 
June 30, having played 24 stands on the continent and in Africa. 

Next the State Department and ANTA are sending Porgy & Bess on a 4-month 
South American tour to open in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, on July 4. 

Perhaps an even more surprising smash hit has been scored abroad by the 
American Symphony of the Air, which the State Department-ANTA program 
is currently sponsoring on a Far Eastern tour: Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Formosa, 
Manila, Hong Kong, Singapore, Bangkok, Colombo, and Honolulu. The 94-piece 
orchestra is being transported in a single military plane, a huge C—124 Globe- 
master. 

SYMPHONY OF THE AIR CAPTIVATED JAPAN 


The reception in Japan, where no major western symphony orchestra had ever 
played before, was beyond the sponsors’ wildest dreams. Every performance 
was sold out weeks before the orchestra arrived. Concerts were played in every 
major Japanese city. Scalpers were getting $25 for $5 tickets for opening 
night. 

Thousands of Tokyo school children stood in line all night to buy student 
tickets. Orchestra members got writers cramp signing autographs for 1 to 3 
hours after each performance. Restaurants refused to accept money for the 
meals served to the musicians. 

The Symphony of the Air is the former NBC orchestra which was under the 
baton of Arturo Toscanini. It is being conducted on the tour by Thor Johnson 
of the Cincinnati symphony and Walter Hendl of the Dallas symphony. John- 
son is a native of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., and each summer directs the Penin- 
sula music festival at Fish Creek in Door County. 


STRESS UNITED STATES MUSIC 


The symphony has been playing much American music on its tour, particularly 
Gershwin’s, and its beauty has amazed Asiatics who had been told by the Com- 
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munists that American culture consisted of comic books and gangster movies. 

The first group of performers sponsored under the President's fund was Jose 
Limon’s troupe, a top American modern dance company, which toured South 
America last November and December. 


FROM ELEANOR STEBER TO A SAUTER-FINEGAN 


The Jubilee Singers, a famed Negro choral group, toured Near and Far East- 
ern cities under the cultural program, and United States track and field stars 
toured Latin America following participation in the pan-American games in 
Mexico. A soccer team picked by the American Amateur Athletic Union spent 
a week in Iceland, where soccer is a national sport. 

Among other endeavors that the State Department-ANTA team plans to spon- 
sor are six concerts by Eleanor Steber, the opera star, in Yugoslavia. Officials 
also are considering—on a somewhat different cultural plane—backing a Latin 
American tour by the Sauter-Finegan orchestra. 


(By Robert W. Wells, Journal New York bureau) 


New York, N. Y.—If the French aren’t forced to agree this summer that the 
United States produces something besides H-bombs, politicians, and Coca-Cola, 
it won’t be the fault of the American National Theater and Academy. 

That institution, with the support of most segments of the local theatrical 
wor!d and the assistance of some private pocketbooks besides, is sponsoring the 
current American Salute to France. This endeavor is supplementary to 
ANTA’s efforts on behalf of the Government-subsidized program of sponsor- 
ing United States musicians and other artists on tours abroad. 


WISCONSIN WORKS SHOWN IN PARIS 


Joining with ANTA in the current attempt at carrying culture to the Parisians 
is the Museum of Modern Art, which recently sent over 500 art objects that 
ranged from paintings to cake pans. Among these examples of American life 
that were presented to the French, were pictures and models of some of Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s works, including the Johnson Wax Co. tower at Racine, as well 
as a wire abstraction by former Milwaukeean Richard Lippold called Variation 
No. 7: Full Moon. 

French critics did not greet the museum’s offerings with universal acclaim by 
any means, but ANTA is hoping for better luck with its share of the venture. 
The first of its offerings was a series of three concerts by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy. Currently showing are eight performances 
by the New York City Ballet, with Maria Tallchief—an Indian maiden and 
therefore about as American as you can get—and Andre Hglevsky. 

Next Tuesday through Saturday, Judith Anderson will star at the theater 
Sarah Bernhardt in Robinson Jeffers’ Medea, a poetic recreation of the Greek 
classic that is considered one of the high points of American theatrical history. 
And 10 days after Medea closes, the Sarah Bernhardt will be the scene of Thorn- 
= bapa the Skin of Our Teeth with a cast headed by Helen Hayes and Mary 

rtin. 


NEXT WEEK; OKLAHOMA 


From June 20 to July 3, the theater Champs Elysees will echo to the unaccus- 
tomed strains of songs about corn that’s as high as an elephant’s eye, and the 
advantage of doing your courting in a fringe-topped surrey. What the Parisians 
will make of Roubén Mamoulian’s staging of Oklahoma is still a moot question. 

The theatrical organization has raised over $300,000 to send its salute to 
France, mostly from sources in the theatrical, labor, business, and society world. 
The Government is all for the project, but hasn’t kicked in a dime to help this 
particular phase of the cultural-export program. 
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Washington has come through with some cash for a somewhat similar venture 
in which ANTA has a hand, however. 

As an example of the kind of thing that is being done under this program, 
take the case of Porgy and Bess, which made a Government-subsidized tour 
of the eastern and western Mediterranean. The results were good, as indicated 
by the reaction of one Cairo reviewer. 

“If this is propaganda,” he wrote, “let’s have more of it.” 


TESTIMONIAL LUNCHEON FOR FATHER GILBERT HarTKE, O. P., JUNE 14, 1955, 
NATIONAL PRESS CLUB 


IN HONOR OF FATHER HARTKE 


As a tribute to his cultural contribution to the community and the Nation 
as head of the department of speech and drama at Catholic University, and as 
founder of Players, Inc., with its national touring company—now in its seventh 
season—and its summer companies at St. Michael’s Playhouse, Winooski, Vt., 
and Olney Theater in Olney, Md. 

And as a tribute to his personal contribution to all of us as priest and man. 

In the hope that this occasion will encourage him to realize a permanent 
repertory company to keep alive in the Nation’s Capital the enduring treasures 
of the drama. 


ARRANGEMENTS 


By Ralph E. Becker, Leo Brady, Jay Carmody, Richard Coe, William Coyle, 
Patrick Hayes, Herman Lowe, James O’Neill. 


PROGRAM OF ENTERTAINMENT 


Tony Donadio, Virginia Bradley Keefe, Rickie Rudel Kubiak, Carole Macho, 
Dee McHugh, Danny Ruslander, Sid Seidenman, Jr., at the piano. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE 


Harry Anger, Dr. Robert Baier, Ralph Bellamy, Byron Bentley, Arthur Berg- 
man, Jack J. Blank, Hon. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, Roy Bode, Frank 
Boucher, Bernard Bralove, Richard Brecke, Joseph D. Brennan, Barnee Breskin, 
Julius Cahn, Dr. Josephine Callan, Warren Caro, Pat Carroll, Msgr. John Cart- 
wright, Ethel Casey, Milo F. Christiansen, Mrs. Blake Clark, Anita Colby, James 
EB. Colliflower, Dr. Ann Cooke, Jack Cost, Dr. James R. Costello, Mrs. Rose 
Cowan, William Coyle, Orville Crouch, Therese Marie Cuny, Hon. Hdward M. 
Curran, Mary Tinley Daly, Clarence Derwent, Robert W. Dowling, Alvin Ehrlich, 
Mark Evans, Robert Farquharson, Irving Feld, Israel 8. Feld, Bernie Ferber, 
Zelda Fichandler, Arnold Fine, David Finley, Jack Foxe, J. George Frain, George 
Freedley, Eddie Gallaher, William Graham, Thomas Groom, John Hayes, Melvin 
Hildreth, Orville A. Hitchcock, Burl Ives, Francis J. Kane, Carroll Kearns, 
Edward J. Kelly, Walter and Jean Kerr, Scott Kirkpatrick, William E. Leahy, 
Herman Levin, Monroe Lippman, Mrs. Florence Lowe, James Magner, Hazel 
Markel, Hon. James P. McGranery, Simon F. McHugh, Dr. Howard Mitchell, 
George Murphy, Robert V. Murray, Hon. George D. Neilson, Lee Norvelle, Bibi 
Osterwald, Maxwell Rabb, Isadore Rappaport, Bryson Rash, James Reilly, Horace 
W. Robinson, Mrs. H. Chapman Rose, Robert Ryan, Ernest Schier, Hazel Scott, 
Samuel Selden, Elton Sheiry, Bess Schreiner, Hon. Samuel Spencer, Milton Starr, 
C. Y. Stephens, Ben Strauss, Irving Strouse, Leo Sullivan, Don Swann, Jr., 
Willard Swire, Hon. Edward A. Tamm, Frank Thompson, Pierson Underwood, 
Mrs. Martin Vogel, Gerald Wagner, Thomas Whelan, George P. Wilson, Jr., 
Duke Zeibert. 


[Extract from the Congressional Record, June 14, 1955] 


NATIONAL ACT FOR THE ARTS, SPORTS, AND RECREATION 


The Speaker. Under previous order of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Macdonald, is recognized for 30 minutes. 
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Mr. MacponaLp. Mr. Speaker, in recent weeks both William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., editor in chief of the Hearst newspapers, and Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, have 
called, it seems to me, for one of the greatest political offensives in our history 
to win the cold war, and distinguished members of the Senate and House have 
strongly supported this view. 

In an historic speech before the National Press Club in Washington last Feb- 
ruary Mr. Hearst declared that “The western program of building armed 
strength should be widened into a more flexible and imaginative strategy for 
competitive coexistence with the Communists in every field and on every front.” 

During his recent visit to Soviet Russia, Mr. Hearst, together with Mr. Frank 
Conniff, had ample opportunity to observe the steps being taken by the Commu- 
nists to gain support for their ideology in fields apart from the military. As 
a result, they came back to the United States determined that this country should 
not be caught off base in this particular phase of the struggle to win the cold 
war. Mr. Hearst warned that communism was moving ahead in many fields that 
the present western strategy overlooks: 

“By inviting to Moscow picked delegations from the satellite countries and 
wavering neutrals like India they strive to convey the impression that Soviet 
customs are superior to those of the West * * * (therefore) we should seek to 
convey to the world—to our allies, to the uncommitted countries especially, and 
to the Russians if possible—the idea that America is not only proud of its motor 
cars, its bathtubs, and other material benefits, but also of its cultural achieve- 
ments.” 

He went on to say that sports, ballet, the theater, literature—all are shaped 
toward aiding communism’s long-range scheme of world domination. 

I am, therefore, tremendously pleased to note that with funds supplied by the 
President’s Emergency Fund, the United States is fighting the cold war on these 
new fronts. They are important, for the Communists have a head start on us. 
Under the President’s program, policies and procedures for the United States 
cultural offensive are now fully established and in active operation. As of May 
19, I am told, 23 projects were under way. Among the groups that have already 
been sent overseas to win new friends for us are Porgy and Bess, the NBC 
Symphony of the Air, the New York City Ballet, and the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy. We are also participating in foreign trade 
fairs and under the program made possible during the current year by the $5 
million emergency funds, the United States will have been represented at 15 
fairs by July 1, 1955. 

It is clear to me, having traveled throughout Europe, including the countries 
of Yugoslavia and Spain, on five occasions, that some of the best salesmen for 
the American way of life have been American athletes sent abroad by the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union in cooperation with the State Department. 

Among them are two great Negro track stars, Mal Whitfield and Harrison 
Dillard, both two-time Olympic champions, who got tumultuous receptions in 
tours of Africa and South America. Olympic diving champion Maj. Sammy Lee, 
an Army doctor of Korean parentage, was similarly hailed when he performed in 
the land of his ancestors. Still another goodwill athlete is the Rev. Robert 
Richards, the preacher who won the Olympic pole vault title in 1952. 

The projects and programs supported by the emergency fund, which was 
authorized by the 83d Congress, have been planned with the specific interests 
in mind of the areas to which the traveling artists and athletes are sent. The 
projects are handled in this country by the State Department and are publicized 
overseas by the United States Information Agency. Our participation in trade 
exhibitions is managed by the United States Department of Commerce, although 
the major responsibility for exhibits rests with the exhibitors. The Federal con- 
tribution is only “seed” money but without that encouragement by the Govern- 
ment the participation of American business would be uncertain. 

In a memorandum presented to the White House on April 5, 1955, General 
Sarnoff advocated the expenditure of up to $3 billion a year in order to make 
certain that we, rather than the Russians, won the cold war. He said, in the 
memorandum, that “Before essaying a breakdown of cold-war methods and 
techniques, we should recognize that many of them are already being used, and 
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often effectively. Nothing now underway needs to be abandoned. The problem 
is one of attaining the requisite magnitude, financing, coordination, and con- 
tinuitvy—all geared to the long-range objectives of the undertaking. 

Both Mr. Hearst and General Sarnoff urged the establishment of a strategy 
board of political defense, the cold war equivalent of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
the military side, and functioning directly under the President. Mr. Hearst 
said the planning board should be commissioned to formulate strategy on all 
fronts for meeting the challenge of competitive coexistence with communism. 
This board should develop plans for getting the peoples of the world on our 
side. Sports, the theater, educational exchanges—no field should be neglected in 
this competition of the two conflicting systems. 

Pointing out that the Kremlin’s fixed goal is world dominion by means short of 
an all-out war, General Sarnoff declared that “Logically we have no alternative 
but to acknowledge the reality of the cold war and proceed to turn Moscow’s 
favorite weapons against world communism. Our political counterstrategy has 
to be as massive, as intensive, as flexible as the enemy’s.” 

One of the Members of the present Congress who not only was one of the 
first to recognize the importance of the new phase of the cold-war period which 
we are in but has taken leadership in developing legislation which would ef- 
fectuate some of the most important recommendations of Mr. Hearst and 
General Sarnoff is the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Thompson. Legisla- 
tion similar to that sponsored by my distinguished colleague has been introduced 
by the gentleman from California, Mr. Roosevelt ; the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
Mr. Reuss; the gentleman from New York, Mr. Celler; the gentleman from 
Montana, Mr. Metealf; the gentleman from New York, Mr. Powell; and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Rhodes. 

My bill lays emphasis and adds to their views, the tremendous importance 
that athletics and sports plays in the cold war plans of the Russians, While 
this country of ours is as short-minded as any in the world, the Russians have 
added a dimension to our amateur sports concept, that of winning at any 
cost. In order to try to keep our place as a leader in the world of sports, so that 
propaganda might not be made by the Russians in outdistancing us in a field 
which is an international common denominator—that of competitive sports— 
we must fight together with a common goal to prevent this. 

I have come to the conclusion that the battle of competitive coexistence has 
entered a new phase that calls for a quietly aggressive presentation of all the 
good things America has to offer and stands for. By this I mean by word, by 
picture, by exhibit, by groups of artists, and athletes to spread the story that 
this is indeed a land of plenty in industry, culture, sports—these are, after all, 
products of freedom. 

I, therefore, join with my colleagues by introducing a bill which will make a 
permanent part of our national life the program which has been developed and 
supported by the President’s emergency fund. 

It seems clear to me, however, that sending performing artists and athletes 
abroad for the sole purpose of selling American culture and combating propa- 
ganda is not enough. Such performances should be promoted, rather, to share 
our cultural heritage with others and to show samples of our talent, for the 
cultures of various countries are a common meeting ground. 

In Vienna, Austria, last month, James C. Petrillo, president of the American 
Federation of Musicians, said the role of the Marshall plan and other foreign-aid 
programs in stimulating a cultural revival in Europe was a rebuttal of Com- 
munist charges that Americans are all money grubbers. He complained, how- 
ever, that the Federal Government was failing to do as much to help musicians 
at home as it is doing abroad. He urged direct Government subsidies to make it 
unnecessary for United States cultural institutions to pass the hat to stay alive. 

Plato wrote in the Republic that “what is honored in a country is cultivated 
there.” Recently I ran across a short statement by Louis Bromfield which 
should be borne in mind by all of us. Mr. Bromfield’s statement appeared in 
This Week magazine, and was as follows: 
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Wuat Marrers Most 
(By Louis Bromfield) 


If, in this country, we have indulged in one great and fundamental error, it 
is to confuse the things of civilization and the spirit with the material products 
of our mechanical age. 

Too many of us look upon automobiles and plumbing as civilization, which 
they are not, save insofar as they give us more time for the things of the spirit 
and the mind. 

The vast mechanical advances of our times are not to be underestimated, but 
once they seem to be all-important—as they do in all Marxist countries and as 
they sometimes do in this country—civilization itself begins to wither and stand- 
ards of ethics and honest behavior to suffer corruption. 

A hermit living in a cave can possibly be far more civilized than a man with 
three cars in the garage and a bathroom for every bedroom. Honor, decency, a 
sense of true values, real Christian behavior—these things are not to be manu- 
factured on the assembly line. 

Should our civilization come to.ruin, it will be principally because of the 
confusion of values which manifests itself today in the two most powerful or 
potentially powerful nations of the world. Mechanization of life may bring 
convenience, but it has little to do with the eternal mysterious essence of man, 
the whole and only excuse for his existence. 


If the subject of subsidy of music and the performing arts in this country is 
to be ruled out then we must take a long, hard look at ways in which the 
Federal Government can assist the arts short of subsidy. In Cleveland last week 
the Musicians Union said that repeal of the Federal amusement tax, which in 
some fields amounts to 20 percent, would restore an estimated 50,000 jobs to 
musicians. 

Mr. Henry Kaiser, testifying for the American Federation of Musicians before 
a subcommittee of the House Education and Labor Committee in June of 1954, 
showed that technological unemployment as a result of the sound track had 
separated 22,000 musicians from steady employment in the movie houses. And 
Mr, Petrillo has written that “The mechanical devices for replacing live musi- 
cians have grown in number and in use. The end of this reckless exploitation 
of the artist is not in sight. But, as its consequence, I fear the end of music 
as a cultural art is plainly within sight.” 

The technological unemployment of musicians caused by the sound track was 
matched by the technological unemployment of actors caused by the develop- 
ment of the movies. The rise of this industry closed the living theater from 
coast to coast displacing actors and actresses by the thousands with their cellu- 
loid images. Canned music and celluloid actors had come to stay. It is interest- 
ing to note that the advance of technology has now given us television which 
is closing movie houses from coast to coast in turn. The movies have always 
striven for popular entertainment. If the thesis of such columnists as Walter 
Kerr, drama critic of the New York Herald Tribune, advanced in his recent book 
How Not to Write a Play, had any merit the movie industry would not be threat- 
ened as it is today. 

The answer to the plight of the living theater in the United States must be 
found, not in these easy solutions, but rather in the more soundly thought-out 
proposals advanced in such thorough-going studies as that of O. Glenn Saxon 
in his scholarly study made on a research grant from the National Theater 
Arts Council and Theater Arts Magazine. 

Neither my bill nor the related measures before this Congress contemplate 
any form of Federal subsidy for the arts or athletics, and I am not at all sure 
that Federal subsidy of these arts and athletics is desirable or wanted by the 
groups concerned. My bill is specifically designed to encourage greatly increased 
financial support of the arts, sports, and recreation in our very rich country 
by private individuals, businessmen, foundations, and State and local govern- 
ments. It provides “seed” money to pry loose greater contributions because it 
gives needed impetus. In our country most people are happy to pay for matters 
of this kind. The prestige of the Federal Government is worth many times the 
small amount provided in the bill which develops a plan for the cultural pro- 
grams of our country to finance their own growth and development. 
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I hope that when the House Education and Labor Subcommittee under my 
distinguished colleague from Montana (Mr. Metcalf) begins its study July 5 
of the various measures before it on cultural interchange and development 
that it will go thoroughly into my proposal. 

I would like to include here an article from the New York Journal American of 
June 12, 1955, entitled “Arts Sell the United States Way”: 


Arts SELL THE Unirep States Way—Export oF AMERICAN CULTURE WINS 
FRIENDS AROUND GLOBE 


We're giving the world a good look at American cultural achievement, to show 
we’re not the mere materialists our enemies paint us. And our export of United 
States culture is returning big dividends in goodwill and appreciation of the 
American way of life throughout the free world. 

Some sample, like Porgy and Bess and Oklahoma are uniquely American—as 
native as corn on the cob. And on a more international level, our drama, ballet, 
music, and visual art match or surpass anything yet produced by Russian compe- 
tition. 

It’s part of the United States counteroffensive against Soviet cultural propa- 
ganda, and the “rave” reviews and enthusiastic audience response is awakening 
Washington to the fact that exporting culture pays off. 

Before summer's end, more Americans will have sung, danced, acted, and other- 
wise performed abroad than ever before in time of peace. 

They're being financed in part by funds appropriated by Congress last August. 
Credit is due the American National Theater and Academy (ANTA) which is 
spearheading the State Department’s United States drive. 


BIG ARTISTIC SMASH 


Currently the big United States artistic smash in Europe is Salute to France, a 
privately financed ANTA project which is offering Parisians the New York City 
Ballet plus top stage productions of Oklahoma, Medea, and the Skin of Our Teeth. 

In addition, the program for France includes the touring Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, which has already scored a signal triumph, and a visual arts exhibition 
organized by the Museum of Modern Art. 

ANTA’s international exchange program calls for sending the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra to Europe, the Ballet Theater to Latin America, and Martha 
Graham’s dancers to the Orient. 

Now touring the Far East for ANTA is the American Symphony of the Air, the 
orchestra created by the now retired Arturo Toscanini. It was a sensation in 
Japan. 

United States performers have made a good impression abroad, have outshone 
closely guarded Russians by mixing socially. 

Success of United States artists as goodwill ambassadors has pointed up the 
recommendation of William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in chief of the Hearst 
newspapers, who last February 28, on his return from Russia, urged establish- 
ment of a National Planning Board to win the battle of competitive coexistence. 


WHAT WE MUST DO 


Noting the stress the Russians were giving to cultural propaganda outside the 
Iron Curtain, Hearst told the National Press Club in Washington : 

“The lively arts are another field wherein the commissars are operating with 
the professed intention of proving * * * that Russian achievements surpass.the 
West. 

“Ballet, theater, literature—all are shaped toward aiding communism’s long- 
range scheme of world domination. * * * It is not enough for us to advocate and 
appropriate large sums for foreign military and economic aid and think we have 
met the challenge.” 

More recently Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, of the Radio Corporation of America, 
called for a competitive coexistence strategy board along similar lines. 

United States funds now available for sending performing artists abroad are 
a mere $2,500,000. Startling contrast with Soviet expenditures is shown in 
figures of the Institute of International Education. In 1950, the Russians spent 
$150 million for cultural propaganda in France alone, with 2,000 artists touring 
there. Current Soviet spending is at. the rate of $1,500 million a’ year for all 
propaganda activities. 
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United States performers may prove our best envoys in winning friends and 
influencing people. But this will require much more money than we’ve put up 
so far. 

As one Cairo newspaper commented on Porgy and Bess. 

“If this is propaganda, let’s have more of it.” 


THE SPORTING THING TO DO 


Some of the best salesmen for the United States way of life have been American 
athletes sent abroad by the Amateur Athletic Union in cooperation with the 
State Department. 

Among them are two great Negro track stars, Mal Whitfield and Harrison 
Dillard, both two-time Olympic champions, who got tumultuous receptions in 
tours of Africa and South America. 

Olympic diving champion, Maj. Sammy Lee, an Army doctor of Korean parent- 
age, was similarly hailed when he performed in the land of his ancestors. 

Still another good-will athlete is the Reverend Robert Richards, the preacher 
who won the Olympic pole vault title in 1952. 

The athletes won friendship for the United States by being free and easy 
mixers, lecturing and coaching native youngsters wherever they went. 

For spreading good will, United States sports enjoy Mal Whitfield won trophy. 


WHEN MUSIC BROKE THE ICE 


A sample of how exporting our culture can assist in cementing relations with 
our allies was vividly demonstrated in Iceland early this year. 

Since the establishment of United States bases on this key output of Atlantic 
defense, Russia and the local Communists have conducted a continuous propa- 
ganda offensive, stirring hatred of American troops stationed there. 

The Soviets strengthened their campaign with a parade of artists and intel- 
lectuals who toured the island to acquaint the population with Russia culture. 

United States-Iceland relations were at their lowest when ANTA sent famed 
violinist Isaac Stern and pianist Ervin Laszle on concert tours, highlighting the 
works of American composers. 

Iceland’s hearts were thawed, relations have been less frigid since. 

United States Minister to Iceland John J. Muccio announced the impact of the 
recitals upon the Icelandic people was “the greatest of any to date.” 


NAPOLEON BACK FROM EXILE 


Something like carrying coals to Newcastle, we are now exhibiting in Paris 
100 choice American-owned French paintings, drawings, and prints of the 19th 
century, 

Some of them, such as this portrait of Napoleon in his study, by Jaques-Louis 
David, had not been seen in France since shortly after they were painted. 

Entitled “From David to Toulouse-Lautrec,” the exhibition was organized 
under the chairmanship of William A. M. Burdet, president of the Museum of 
Modern Art, at the invitation of the French Government. 

It is the second of two major exhibitions arranged as part of the salute to 
French cultural events program. The first was American art of the 20th cen- 
tury, consisting of more than 500 paintings, sculptures, prints, and other con- 
temporary United States art. 

Crities and public paid tribute to the exhibition as a whole, but painting was 
something else again. 

Extremely jealous of their position as the avant garde of modern pictorial 
art, French critics swung at United States moderns as confused, ill defined, 
bedeviled, tormented. 

It was obvious that United States moderns had outmoderned the French. 


HOW ANTA GOT THE BALL ROLLING 


Uncle Sam’s homegrown artists are carrying Broadway lights around the 
world on a scale wider than ever before. 

Until Congress stepped in with funds to help finance American groups, export 
of United States art was carried out on a meager scale, financed by the American 
National Theater and Academy out of its own pocket. 

The current Salute to France now going over big in Paris is being backed 
by funds raised by an ANTA committee under Robert W. Dowling and Mrs. 
H. Alwyn Inness-Brown, president of the Greater New York chapter. 
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No Government funds were available at the time the project was launched at 
the suggestion of the French Ministry of Fine Arts last fall. 


CHARTERED IN 1935 


Salute, although independently financed, is now an integral part of ANTA’s 
international exchange under impressario Robert C. Schnitzer, aided by United 
States Ambassador C. Douglas Dillon. Most of the groups appearing in Paris 
will now be sent on to other European capitals, financed, if need be, by 
Washington. 

A private, nonprofit organization, ANTA has been operating under congres- 
sional charter since 1935 for the purpose of widening interest in the theater. 
After a number of lean years, it now has a membership of 2,000 individuals 
and theaters in the United States, Hawaii, and the Canal Zone. 

For the past 5 years ANTA has expedited the exchange of performing arts 
between America and foreign countries. During that time it has sponsored 
United States participation in Berlin Festivals of 1951-53, the Paris Festival 
of 1952, the Denmark-Hamlet Festival of 1949, and the Ballet Theater’s 1950 
European tour. 


{Article from the Congressional Record, June 6, 1955) 


EXCHANGES OF Persons UNITE THE FREE WorLD—PrAcE DEPENDS ON PEOPLE 
KNOWING PropLe—No. 1 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Frank Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey, in the 
House of Representatives, Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. THompPson of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, when the House was debating the 
appropriations for the Division of Exchange of Persons in the Department of 
State, I took occasion to call to the attention of the Members the real need for 
funds for this important, positive program for world peace. 

The House made a cut of $10 million in the budget request, but the Senate 
restored the full amount, $22 million, when it voted on the bill last week. 

I would again like to reemphasize the value of this idea of working for peace 
by getting people acquainted on an international basis. I think that at this 
juncture of history, this nonmilitary peace offensive does much to enhance the 
position of the United States in world affairs. 

The current issue of America carries an article by W. E. O’Brien which out- 
lines how peace becomes more assured when we send our citizens abroad and 
bring foreign students, leaders, teachers, journalists, and other specialists here. 

The article is aptly titled “Peace Depends on People Knowing People.” 

This same issue of America has a very strong editorial pointing out the need 
for favorable action in the House when the appropriation comes before us. I 
urge the members of the Appropriations Committee to give serious attention to 
the compelling arguments presented for restoration of these funds for the Ex- 
change of Persons Division. 

The editorial from America is included here for the information of my col- 
leagues. 

The gentleman from California, Mr. Roosevelt ; the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
Mr. Reuss; the gentleman from New York, Mr. Celler; the gentleman from 
Montana, Mr. Metcalf; the gentleman from New York, Mr. Powell; and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Rhodes, have joined me in sponsoring legis- 
lation calling for increased attention to our American arts ad cultures and pro- 
viding for a program of cultural interchange with foreign countries to meet the 
challenge of competitive coexistence with communism. These bills would carry 
out some of the major proposals advanced recently by William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., newspaper publisher, and General Sarnoff, chairman of the board of the 
Radio Corporation of America. 

In his historic speech before the National Press Club in Washington, D. C., on 
February 26, 1955, Mr. Hearst pointed out that in Russia and the satellite coun- 
tries sports, ballet, the theater, literature—all are shaped toward aiding com- 
munism’s long-range scheme of world domination. He went on to say that “pre- 
paredness alone will not win for us the battle of coexistence. The Western pro- 
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gram of building armed strength should be widened into a more flexible and 
imaginative strategy for competitive coexistence with the Communists in every 
field and on every front.” 

I am happy to be able to say here that a subcommittee of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee has just been appointed to hold hearings and study 
the legislation before it calling for distinguished civilian awards and cultural 
interchange and development. The members of the subcommittee are the gen- 
tleman from Montana, Mr. Metcalf, as chairman; the gentleman from Delaware, 
Mr. McDowell; the gentleman from California, Mr. Holt; the gentleman from 
Arizona, Mr. Rhodes, and myself. 

With the challenging proposals of Mr. Hearst and General Sarnoff before us, 
proposals which have recently received the wholehearted support of Senator 
Alexander Wiley and Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, it is my hope that the hear- 
ings will be held quickly and that legislation meriting the support of my col- 
leagues from both major parties will be reported to the floor in time for con- 
sideration by this Congress. 

General Sarnoff had this to say in a letter which he addressed to me under 
date of May 25, 1955: 

“There is no doubt that we agree on the necessity for a strong political offen- 
sive in the cold war. And, as I wrote in my previous letter to you, I strongly 
favor study and consideration of all practical and constructive steps to further 
that offensive.” 

It seems to me that what General Sarnoff had to say in this memorandum to 
the President applies particularly to the exchange of persons program and the 
other cultural interchange programs—such as my bill, H. R. 5040, would imple- 
ment. General Sarnoff said that one of the major problems facing the country 
today “is one of attaining the requisite magnitude, financing, coordination, and 
continuity” of the programs “already being used, and often effectively.” 

The above-mentioned article follows: 


EXCHANGES OF Persons UNITE THE FREE WoRLD 


Congress is now evaluating the United States exchange-of-persons program 


aS a weapon in the world struggle for men's minds. W. E. O’Brien, admin- 
istrative assistant to Senator Karl E. Mundt, of South Dakota, has done us the 
favor of writing “Peace depends on people knowing people” in this issue to ex- 
plain why a great many well-informed Americans believe this program, instead 
of being slashed as the House has already voted to do, should now be enlarged. 

The exchange-of-persons program grew principally out of two important 
pieces of postwar legislation. As early as 1946, Senator J. W. Fulbright, of 
Arkansas, a Democrat, who is also a former Rhodes scholar and former president 
of the University of Arkansas, had the foresight to father a bill which provided 
funds for Americans to travel and engage in study and research abroad, and for 
foreign students to travel to and from the United States for the same purposes. 
Under the Fulbright Act funds (restricted to transportation, in the case of 
foreign students) came from the sale of United States surplus war property 
abroad. 

In 1948, Senator Mundt, a Republican and (among other activities) former 
college teacher, coauthored the much broader United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act. Funds for this important weapon in the cold war 
came from annual dollar appropriations by Congress. The interchange of 
persons. knowledge, and skills part of this experiment, everyone seems to 
agree, has been notably successful. 

Now what would happen to the exchange-of-persons program if the House 
axing of the requested $22 million appropriation (including $8.3 million in 
foreign currencies) to $12 million (still including the foreign currencies) should 
become final? 

Lopping off $10 million of the actual dollar appropriation would, first of all, 
entirely cancel the proposed expansion of the program in the increasingly sen- 
sitive areas of the Middle East, the Far East, South Asia, and Africa. Worse 
still, it would even further reduce our already inadequate exchanges of persons 
with peoples in those regions. It would, in fact, just about annihilate the pro- 
gram, we understand, in 31 countries, such as Hong Kong and all Africa, except 
Egypt. New Fulbright programs planned for Formosa and Korea, two of the 
most strategic spots in the cold war, would be killed. 

What impression would such a deemphasizing of our cultural-exchange policy 
make on people abroad? The President has asked Congress for $40 billion for 
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our own and foreign military defense in 1956. If we boggle at voting a mere 
$14 million for the exchange-of-persons program, how can we answer the 
charge that we are relying far too exclusively on material means of defending 
freedom? We hope the House conferees yield to the Senate, which approved 
the $22 million on May 31. 


[Article from the Congressional Record, June 6, 1955) 


EXCHANGES OF PERSONS UNITE THE FREE WorLD—PEACE DEPENDS ON PEOPLE 
KNOWING PEOPLE—NO. 2 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Frank Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey, in the House 
of Representatives, Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. THompsON of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, on May 31 the Senate approved 
intact the State Department’s request for $22 million to expand the exchange of 
persons program, which the House had cut to $12 million. 

Mr, W. BP. O’Brien, administrative assistant to Senator Karl BE. Mundt, explains 
in the June 11 issue of America magazine why the conferees meeting this week 
should provide generously for this important program. 

During the debate in the House on April 14, 1955, on this program I said, in 
part: 

“I say that we are making a mistake if we withdraw from this very important 
activity—especially at a time when the Soviet Union is placing more and more 
emphasis on a stepped-up cultural offensive. It has been estimated that in 1953 
the number of exhange visitors to the U. S. 8S. R. was more than 10,000 people. 
In addition, Soviet artists, scientists, dancers, musicians, and athletes are tour- 
ing the world trying to create a picture of Soviet cultural superiority. 

“Tt is no secret that the men in the Kremlin are active in every section of the 
world where there may be opportunities for making ideological inroads. We 
are mistaken, I am sure, if we believe we can capture the hearts and minds of men 
with an overpowering military machine without giving the citizens of other 
nations a chance to observe us and to know us better.” 

Mr. O’Brien’s article, Peace Depends on People Knowing People, follows: 


PEACE DEPENDS ON PEOPLE KNOWING PEOPLE 
(By W. E. O’Brien) 


A new phase in the struggle to preserve world peace has set in. Senator 
William F. Knowland presaged its advent in his somber statement, interrupting 
the Senate’s special session last November, on the atomic stalemate which he 
foresaw. 

The rush of events this spring has largely confirmed the belief that the world 
has moved into a period of intensified nonmilitary competition between the Com- 
munist and free nations. It is, as the saying goes, a battle for men’s minds. 
How decisive victories over men’s minds can be was underlined at the Bandung 
Conference in Indonesia a couple of months ago. The courage and conviction 
with which leaders of non-Communist Asiatic peoples challenged the apologists 
for Red imperialism, masquerading as apostles of peace and anticolonialism, 
seems to have blunted the edge of Red China’s ambitions to corral the uncom- 
mitted peoples of the Orient in its camp. 

The Soviet Union’s sudden agreement to an Austrian treaty, which came in 
the wake of the defeat of its drive to forestall West German membership in NATO, 
proved that Soviet policy has definitely shifted gears. . Stalin’s policy of an- 
tagonizing the free world at every turn had plainly backfired. The amazing 
buildup of anti-Communist military power, achieved through United States leader- 
ship, at least seems finally to have persuaded the tacticians of aggressive Marxism 
that their bellicosity was heading them into a military showdown. Their new 
tactic is to muffie the drums of war and to rely on nonmilitary political, economic, 
and propaganda measures to win the struggle of competitive coexistence with 
the forces of freedom. 

This global shift in Communist tactics requires a reexamination of American 
foreign policy. Everyone is agreed that for us to drop our military guard would 
be to tumble into a Marxist trap. On the other hand, the time has come to go all 
out on nonmilitary phases of our foreign policy. Our military strength has 
erected a shield behind which we can compete against the Communist world for 
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the deep-down allegiance of people’s souls. The final outcome of the cold war 
will be decided largely by the success with which we carry through the nonmili- 
tary phases of the postwar counteroffensive we have devised to prevent Marxists 
from enveloping any more peoples than they already have enveloped. 


“EXCHANGE OF PERSONS” DIPLOMACY 


One of the most important nonmilitary components of American foreign policy 
since the war has been our exchange of persons program. Under this, foreign 
students, teachers, journalists, social-welfare specialists, and other leading per- 
sonalities have been invited to visit the United States as guests of our Govern- 
ment in order to become acquainted with typical American personalities and 
agencies doing the kind of work in which our guests are themselves engaged in 
their homelands. These are two-way programs, with properly qualified Amer- 
icans enjoying a similar opportunity of visiting foreign lands at the expense of 
the United States Government for similar purposes. 

During the past year 7,121 of these exchanges have been arranged. Two-thirds 
of the exchangees were foreigners invited to the United States to study, teach, 
lecture, carry on specialized research, or gain work experience. The other third 
were Americans who went abroad on the same types of mission. 

The Department of State, which conducts these programs, calls attention to the 
fact that many of these exchanges were planned within the framework of projects 
to meet special situations in different countries. For example, a couple of years 
ago, Hispanic specialists in international law met in Latin America to promote 
the study of international law among the Spanish-speaking peoples of the world. 
Prof. Antonio de Luna, director of the Institute on the History of International 
Law at the University of Madrid, took a leading part in the discussions, empha- 
sizing the natural-law basis of international law. The Madrid institute was 
named a center of the group’s international project. 

Dr. de Luna thereby attracted the attention of officials in the exchange-of- 
persons program, who promptly invited him to visit this country in order to 
see for himself how Ameircan universities went about the study and teaching 
of international law. As a result of his visit, Dr. de Luna has agreed to join 
the faculty of a large American Catholic university as a visiting professor. No 
doubt he will contribute toward a much better understanding between the people 
of the United States and those of Spain and other Hispanic countries. In such 
concrete ways the people of the free world can come to understand each other 
much better. This common understanding of one another, of course, is essential 
to greater cooperation between various nations in the achieving of stable, peace- 
ful relations between them. 


HISTORY AND STATUS OF THE PROGRAMS 


The postwar exchange-of-persons program has its legislative roots principally 
in the Fulbright Act of 1946, the Smith-Mundt Act of 1948, and a number of 
other legislative measures setting up special exchange programs with Latin 
American countries, China, Korea, Finland, Iran, Germany, Austria, and India. 
These special authorizations met special needs in sensitive areas of the world 
where international problems of high priority challenged our ingenuity. The 
programs are financed both through congressional appropriations in dollars and 
through the use of money that we have at our disposal in foreign currencies. 
These are funds which foreign governments credited to our Government from the 
sale of surplus war materials abroad. Under the Fulbright Act the United 
States Government can assign these funds to support Americans we send abroad 
to study or carry out other purposes of this phase of the exchange program. 

There are Federal cultural-interchange programs outside those run by the 
Department of State, but our present interest lies in these latter. The proposed 
appropriation for continuation of the Department’s exchange-of-persons program 
under the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt Acts for the fiscal year 1956 is $22 million, 
of which $8.3 would be in foreign currencies. This is an increase of $6.5 million 
over the present year’s appropriation, largely to cover the costs of exchanges 
with the Middle East, Far East, south Asia, and Africa as recommended by 
congressional committees, Vice President Nixon, Dr. Milton Hisenhower, and 
others. 

Instead of ¢xpanding the program, the House cut the appropriation from 
$22 million to $12 million, of which $8 million must still be in foreign currencies, 
This would leave only $4 million for activities costing dollars and for the admin- 
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istration of the entire program. The Senate on May 81 approved the $22 million 
intact. The two bills were to be ironed out in conference this week. 

It is important to note that private groups supplement the facilities provided 
by the Federal Government in carrying out these programs. Last year, for 
example, it is estimated that at least $7.8 million was contributed in this way 
from nongovernmental sources. This contribution helped to defray the costs 
of 450 projects involving 3,400 exchanges of persons. 


VALUABLE RESULTS ACHIEVED 


What evidence have we which would prove that the exchange-of-persons pro- 
gram in its various phases has actually achieved its purpose of creating better 
understanding and a greater spirit of friendliness between Americans and other 
free peoples? In answering this question we must distinguish between the 
short-range and long-range phases of this experiment. It is too soon to judge 
of the long-range results. The younger people from foreign lands who have 
had the opportunity to visit the United States were selected because of the 
promise they gave of rising in influence at home as their careers unfolded. In 
most cases they have not yet had time to achieve much influence. 

But we can tell from the good results of the short-range phases that the experi- 
ment is achieving its purposes. For example, nearly every one of the Asiatics 
of real prominence who spoke up at the Bandung Conference in defense of the 
peaceful purposes of United States foreign policy and in condemnation of the 
aggressive purposes of Red expansionism has been educated in one of the western 
countries. In fact, the Bandung Conference went on record in favor of inter- 
national exchanges of persons by adopting a resolution declaring that “the most 
powerful means of promoting understanding among nations is the development 
of cultural cooperation.” 

Last November, at the meeting of the National Council of Catholic Women in 
Boston, President Eisenhower testified that the exchange programs are “increas- 
ing intercultural understanding and thereby forging the bonds of brotherhood and 
good will among men. They are thus serving the cause of peace in a troubled 
world.” Vice President Richard M. Nixon recently told the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee that his “look-see” tours through Asia and Latin America had 
proven to him the effectiveness of these exchanges. “If I had to pick one pro- 
gram in the foreign field which was the most effective,” he said, “if I had to pick 
one that was indispensable, this would be it.” 

A survey by the Bureau of Social Science Research of American University, 
Washington, D. C., reported that foreign students, after visiting the United 
States, were favorably impressed by their experience. They thought Americans 
were “cordial, warm, kind, and hospitable * * * and that this was experienced 
as quite a surprise.” The same survey indicated that foreign students credit 
us with a high cultural level and strong attachment to noneconomic values. In 
other words, their experiences here had caused them to revise the stereotype 
distant peoples often have of Americans as a money-mad breed of vulgar tastes. 

A survey which the Department of State itself conducted of about 1,000 re- 
turned grantees in 17 foreign countries showed that the majority of them after 
returning home had engaged in activities favorable to the purposes which the 
United States is pursuing in the world at large. This was particularly true of 
our foreign policy, of which the visitors acquired a much better understanding 
during their stay with us. 

Ranbir Singh, editor of the Daily Milap of New Delhi, the capital of India, 
has gone on record about the way his visit to America changed his attitude 
toward us. He said that his impressions of Americans previous to his visit— 
impressions gained mostly from American movies and Communist propaganda— 
were that most Americans were either crooks or millionaires or both. On 
our home grounds, however, he found Americans to be neither, but friendly and 
kind, much like the folks he knew at home. Mr. Singh makes as many as nine 
talks a day to various groups in India. The newspaper he edits is full of 
aceurate information about us and his editorials are friendly. This kind of 
offset to the malicious anti-American prepaganda Soviet agents pour into India 
is invaluable to the cause of freedom and peace. 

Dr. Elizabeth Burger, counselor in the Catholic Church’s women’s-affairs 
program in Germany, has informed almost a million Germans, through her 
magazine articles and lectures, about her impressions of America, She keeps 
insisting on the fact that, though the New York skyline is picketed by skyscrapers 
instead of church spires, as in Europe, it is a mistake to minimize the importance 
of religion in the United States. 
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Our diplomats abroad who see the exchange programs in operation overseas 
are enthusiastic witnesses to its value. United States Ambassadors polled on 
the subject agreed with Mr. Nixon’s estimate: “This exchange of persons is 
our most effective program abroad.” 

Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, director of the Department of Education of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, who has had considerable experience 
with these programs, wrote to the Senate Appropriations Committee urging 
continuance of this experiment. 

Finally, we know how important the Kremlin regards its own exchange pro- 
grams as weapons in its cold war against freedom. All the key people in the 
Guatemala revolt, according to Mr. Nixon’s check, had been sent either to Russia 
or to Iron Curtain countries to study. 


MINOR CRITICISMS 


One criticism of the exchange-of-persons program is that enough foreign 
students come to the United States to study (30,000 in 1954) without our paying 
their way. The answer is that the Department of State selects young foreigners 
of proven competence and could get many more from the sensitive areas. It gives 
preference to those who are particularly interested in such subjects as American 
history, the social sciences and law and studies which will enable them to 
promote the well-being of their own people through engineering, medicine, and 
social welfare. The ability of foreign students to come here without our help 
depends on many circumstances which have no relevance to the purposes of 
this special program such as the financial standing of their parents. 

Another criticism is that we do not need to make more friends in already 
friendly countries. In view of the ingenuity of the Soviet Union and Red China 
in creating friction between us and our allies, this criticism hardly carries much 
weight. We cannot have too many or too well-informed friends in foreign 
countries. Besides, who knows whether the younger persons now working their 
ways toward positions of leadership abroad will be friendly to us when they wield 
great influence within a few years? 


UNWISE ECONOMY 


The desire of Congress to economize is always understandable. Before accept- 
ing such a deep cut as the House has approved, however, proponents of the pro- 
gram hope the Senate will carefully weigh the value of the particular phases of 
it which will suffer most. When we consider it a bargain to be able, by multiply- 
ing orders, to build a single intercontinental B-52 jet bomber for $8 million, is it 
wise to refuse less than 3 times that amount to continue in full force for another 
year our best weapon in the battle for men’s minds? For in the end, as the 
Bandung Conference must have convinced us, it is what the peoples of the world 
think that will decide who wins and who loses the cold war. Why take chances 
on losing that battle merely to save a few million dollars? 





[Article from the Congressional Record, May 25, 1955] 
WE Most Win THE Cotp War 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Harrison A.’ William, Jr., of New Jersey, in the 
House of Representatives, Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. WrtuiaMs of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of 
the board of the Radio Corporation of America, has done this country a great 
service in proposing creation of a Government strategy board to coordinate efforts 
to win the cold war. 

General Sarnoff’s views are similar to those advanced by William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., editor in chief of the Hearst newspapers, in a great speech before 
the National Press Club on February 26, this year. Mr. Hearst said at that 
time that “our reliance upon armed strength alone as our primary concern is per- 
mitting communism to take long strides forward in those fields which we have 
largely neglected.” 

The San Francisco Examiner said editorially on May 12 that “to our thinking 
the battle for competitive coexistence has entered a new phase that calls for 
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quietly aggressive presentation of all the good things America has to offer and 
stands for. 

“By this we mean by word, by picture, by exhibit, by traveling delegations 
(“Porgy and Bess,” the New York Philharmonic, sports teams, for instance) to 
epread the story that this is indeed a land of plenty in industry, culture, sports 
* * * for are not these, after all, products of freedom?” 

Senator Lyndon B. Johnson has called for the “greatest political offensive in 
history” to win the cold war. Senator Johnson spoke at a meeting honoring 
General Sarnoff which was held only the other day in New York City. Senator 
Johnson urged support of Mr. Sarnoff’s thesis that an all-out cold war with com- 
munism was not a “preliminary bout but the decisive contest.” 

One of the Members of the present Congress who not only was one of the 
first to recognize the importance of the new phase of the cold-war period which 
we are in but has taken leadership in developing legislation which would 
effectuate the most important of the proposals advanced by Mr. Hearst and 
General Sarnoff is Representative Frank Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey’s Fourth 
District. ° 

I include here an editorial from the Trenton Sunday Times-Advertiser re- 
garding the proposals advanced by my colleague, as well as articles from the 
San Francisco Examiner, the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, and the New York 
Times which set forth various aspects of the important proposals made by Gen- 
eral Sarnoff, Mr. Hearst, and Representative Frank Thompson, Jr.: 


(From the San Francisco Examiner of May 12, 1955] 


WE Must WIN 


Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, board chairman of the Radio Corporation of America, 
has done this country a vigorous good service in proposing creation of a Gov- 
ernmeut strategy board to coordinate efforts to win the cold war. 

He has summed up his feeling on how vital it is to win in the following 
concentrated capsule of thought linking defeat in a cold war or a hot atomic 
war as twin disasters: “We can freeze to death as well as burn to death.” 
The capsule could be the medicine for avoiding both. 

The Hearst newspapers go all the way with General Sarnoff in his approach 
to the problem. In fact, his views are strikingly and happily similar to those 
advanced by William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in chief of our papers, in 
his speech last January 28 to the National Press Club in Washington. 

Mr. Hearst emphasized the enormous importance of winning the battle of 
competitive existence, and urged the establishment of a national planning board 
to direct such efforts. 

We have since come to think of such a board by the name of Competitive 
Coexistence Council. We like the name because it is simple, it tells the story, 
and it can be condensed into the alphabetical symbol CCC. 

There are some differences of detail and emphasis between General Sarnoff’s 
proposal and Mr. Hearst’s. 

General Sarnoff suggests the head of the board should have Cabinet status 
and include representatives of the State and Defense Departments, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, and the United States Information Service. The Hearst 
proposal also would give high authority to the head of the board, but would 
include, besides Government representatives, the highest skilled and experienced 
civilian personnel that could be found. 

Also, if we read General Sarnoff’s views correctly, a great deal of stress is 
placed on massive psychological bombardment of ideas. To our thinking the bat- 
tle of competitive coexistence has entered a new phase that calls for quietly 
aggressive presentation of all the good things America has to offer and stands for. 

By this we mean by word, by picture, by exhibit, by traveling delegations 
(“Porgy and Bess,” the New York Philharmonic, sports teams, for instance) to 
spread the story that this is indeed a land of plenty in industry, culture, sports 
* * * for are not these, after all, products of freedom? 

But to General Sarnoff’s objective, and the patriotic vigor of his interest, we 
offer a loud bravo, 

And now we would like to make our latest contribution to this battle. 

We propose General Sarnoff as chairman of the strategy board. 
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{From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of April 29, 1955] 
HEARST CULTURAL PLAN IN CONGRESS 


(By David Sentner) 


WasHINeTON, April 28.—Representative Frank Thompson, Jr., Democrat of 
New Jersey, today urged consideration of congressional measures to promote 
American culture and sports events in line with the program for competitive 
coexistence with Red Russia advocated by W. R. Hearst, Jir. 

Currently, the House District of Columbia Committee favorably reported out 
Thompson’s first bill on the subject, providing for the creation of a Federal com- 
mission to formulate plans for the construction in the District of Columbia of a 
civic auditorium. The latter would include an Inaugural Hall of Presidents, and 
a music, drama, fine arts, and mass-communications center. 

Thompson asked the House to heed warnings by the editor in chief of the 
Hearst newspapers and Olympics Committee President Avery Brundage that 
this country is in danger of losing its supremacy at the international games. 


NATIONAL, IN SCOPE 


Thompson said his legislation is specifically designed to put into effect the pro- 
posals made by Hearst upon his return from behind the Iron Curtain where he 
interviewed the four top leaders of Communist Russia. 

The measure would create a national advisory committee under the Welfare 
Secretary to develop a program with the States that would make the public more 
sports and culture conscious. 

Six million dollars in Federal funds would be used to match money raised 
by the States to promote the work. 


CALLED INSUFFICIENT 


Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Hobby has approved a bill, 
introduced by Representative Wainwright, Republican, of New York, for estab- 
lishment of a Federal Commission on the Arts, and for other purposes. 

However, Representative Thompson and his Democratic colleagues do not 
think this administration bill goes far enough in activating a dynamic competi- 
tive coexistence blueprint. 

Thompson called attention of Congress to both the warning of Hearst and 
Olympic Committee President Brundage on the sports challenge from the Soviet 
Union. 

He referred to a current magazine article by Brundage warning that Russia 
is building “the greatest mass army of athletes the world has ever known.” 


EVERYONE TRAINS 


Brundage said the Russians are almost certain to dominate the 1956 Olympic 
games unless “there is a sudden reawakening in this country.” 

“The huge Russian sports program is based on a broad and comprehensive 
system of physical training for everyone in the U. 8. S. R. regardless of age or 
sex,” Thompson said. 

“Undoubtedly one of the results of this system which was started more than 
20 years ago was a very substantial contribution to the success of the Soviet 
armies during World War II. No country is stronger than its people. 

“In his recent speech as Washington’s National Press Club, William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., after his Russian trips, said that sports are a front in which the 
commissars are moving ahead full speed. 

“America, he said, has dominated the Olympic games since their inception. 
It has been a source of prestige throughout the world. Bspecially with sport- 
conscious young people. P 

“Mr, Hearst asked: ‘How will the youth of the world feel, especially in doubt- 
ful areas, if the Russian team ends America’s long sway at Melbourne in 19567 

“Mr. Hearst advocates the establishment of a permanent planning board com- 
missioned to formulate a strategy on all fronts for meeting the challenge of 
competitive coexistence with the Communists.” 

Thompson added that the legislation introduced by himself, Representative 
Roosevelt, Democrat of California, and Representative Reuss, Democrat of Wis- 
consin, was designed to carry out “the excellent proposals and timely warnings- 
of Mr. Hearst.” 
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[From the Trenton Sunday Times-Advertiser of May 22, 1955] 
ACCENT ON ART 


With passage by the House of a bill creating a commission to study plans for 
a civic auditorium and fine arts center in Washington, Congress has advanced 
in some measure toward fulfillment a project sponsored by Representatives 
from New Jersey’s Fourth District. 

During his service in Congress, Charles R. Howell, now Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance, initiated the project for a cultural center in Washington 
and it has since received vigorous support from his successor, Representative 
Frank Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson's bill provides for the creation of an Arts Commission, also for 
the construction of an auditorium and an art center in the Nation’s Capital. 
The need for such a center has long been recognized and the idea has received 
strong endorsement from President Bisenhower and Secretary Hobby of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In his state of the Union message the President said that “in the advancement 
of the various activities that will make our civilization endure and flourish, the 
Federal Government should do more to give official recognition to the importance 
of the arts and other cultural activities.” 

It is the expressed conviction of Mrs. Hobby that “encouragement of the arts 
is a demonstration to itself and to others of a nation’s belief in its spiritual re- 
sources and creative destiny.” 

In this respect the United States can learn a great deal from the older nations, 
particularly of Europe, which from their earliest histories were preoccupied with 
artistic achievement. In consequence, every large city abounds in masterpieces 
of architectural design and building construction, and in priceless treasures, 
produced by the masters over the centuries. 

It is unfortunate that in the course of our progress as a Nation the heavy 
emphasis has been on material development, to the neglect of a great deal that is 
important to the attainment of true greatness. The proposed fine arts center 
in Washington would meet a vital need. 


[From the New York Times of May 16, 1955] 


Sarnorr Backrep in Cotp War Pitea—AT DINNER FoR Rapio LEADER, JOHNSON 
CALLS FoR GREATEST POLITICAL OFFENSIVE 


Lyndon B. Johnson, of Texas, Democratic leader of the Senate, called last night 
for the “greatest political offensive in history” to win the cold war. 

He said that somewhere along the line the fundamental principle that power 
rests ultimately with the people had been forgotten. 

“Unless we win them to our side,” he added, “we are lost.” 

Senator Johnson spoke at a dinner honoring David Sarnoff at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. Mr. Sarnoff received the 1955 Gold Medal Achievement Award 
of the Williamsburg Settlement. The agency is in its thirtieth year of service to 
the Williamsburg community in Brooklyn. 

The Senator’s speech was in the nature of a furtherance of Mr. Sarnoff’s thesis 
that an all-out cold war with communism was not a preliminary bout but the 
decisive contest. In waging it, Mr. Sarnoff held, the United States should be 
willing to accept the same costs and casualties as a hot war would involve. 


SARNOFF PLAN ENDORSED 


At his press interview last Wednesday, President Eisenhower approved a 
memorandum which the chairman of the board of the Radio Corporation of 
America had submitted to him on April 5. The memorandum, made public on 
May 9, embodied the all-out cold war thesis. 

Senator Johnson said that while prepared for hot war, we had failed to grasp 
the essential nature of the cold war and to form the strategy to conduct it, the 
method of cold war was political aggression, he went on, and in this field he said 
-2tomic bombs and jet planes were scant protection. 

“Atomic bombs did not shield the free Republic of Korea,” the Texan con- 
‘tinued. “Hydrogen warfare did not save Northern Vietnam [Viet Minh] and 
may not save the balance of Southeast Asia. And all the powers of nuclear 
physics will not recover for freedom the vast territory of China.” 
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It took the recent Asian-African Conference at Bandung, Indonesia, to teach us 
that the ultimate decision would be made by the people themselves, Senator 
Johnson asserted, 

“We discovered that freedom in Asia had friends,” he continued, “and able, 
forceful leaders. It is to our discredit that we did not know this earlier. It will 
be to our destruction if we fail to move on their side.” 

We would be “soft-minded,” Senator Johnson cautioned, to accept at face value 
recent Soviet moves to ease some of the tensions building up to world war III. 


TRIBUTE TO SARNOFF 


The first step in the cold war formation of a general staff that would have the 
sume role in the political drive that the Joint Chiefs of Staff would play in a 
military drive. 

Such a staff, Senator Johnson asserted, could coordinate the weapons of cold 
war—diplomatic, economic, and propaganda. 

“It could advise the President directly on the many questions upon which 
he now receives a bewildering number of estimates,’ he continued, “It could 
help him decide whether Matsu and Quemoy are worth the risk of losing our 
Allies.” 

Senator Johnson concluded with a direct tribute to Mr. Sarnoff’s idea. 

“If David Sarnoff has provided us with a clue to the answer,” he said, “and I 
believe he has—he will have demonstrated once again that free men can always 
conquer tyranny.” 

The award to Mr. Sarnoff was made by Bernard M. Baruch, who received the 
medal in 1949. In a world of vast physical power and mechanical miracles, Mr. 
Sarnoff said, a balance must be provided by a “robust sense of moral responsi- 
bility.” 

“Juvenile delinquents are a minority that make headlines,” Mr. Sarnoff said, 
adding : 

“They are not naturally and irrevocably bad but the victims of undirected or 
misdirected energy and ambition. 

“That is why the work you are doing at Williamsburg Settlement is at the 
very heart of the problem of our day and age. Your concept is correct. Help 
young people to form the habit of doing wholesome, constructive things, and they 
will carry the habit into maturity.” 

Herbert Bayard Swope was toastmaster. The 1,000 guests included Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, Nobel peace prize winner, and Domestic Relations Justice Nathaniel 
Kaplan, president of the New York City Youth Board. The Williamsburg Set- 
tlement is under the sponsorship of the Brooklyn Philanthropic League, a local 
organization affiliated with the national United Order True Sisters. 

A message of congratulations from President Eisenhower said: 

“Please convey my congratulations to David Sarnoff on his receipt of the Gold 
Medal Award of the Williamsburg Settlement. 

“He has displayed in his career the opportunities America offers. A contribu- 
tor to the development of communications, he has repeatedly insisted that tech- 
nology must be used to further human welfare. 

“My best wishes go to all who honor him.” 

im The dda was by the Rev. Dr. Julius Mark, senior rabbi of Temple 
manu-El. 





[Article from the Congressional Record, May 23, 1955] 


HIsToRic PROPOSALS FOR CULTURAL INTERCHANGE To MEET THE CHALLENGE OF 
CoMMUNISM—NO, 1 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Frank Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey, in the House 
of Representatives, Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. THompson of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, in recent weeks both William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr.,'and Gen. David Sarnoff have called for the greatest 
political offensive in history to win the coid war. In a brilliant speech before the 
National Press Club in Washington, D. C., on February 26, 1955, Mr. Hearst de- 
clared that—*Preparedness alone will not win for us the battle of coexist- 
ence * * * the Western program of building armed strength should be widened 
into a more flexible and imaginative strategy for competitive coexistence with the 
Communists is every field and on every front.” 
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Mr. Hearst went on to say that our reliance upon armed strength alone as our 
primary concern is permitting communism to take long strides forward in those 
fields which we have largely neglected. He pointed out that in Russia and the 
satellite countries—‘Sports, ballet, the theater, literature—all are shaped toward 
aiding communism’s long-range scheme of world domination. Top artists know 
they are not only expected to perform, but to give their services at clinics where 
the plastic minds of youthful visitors can be influenced.” 

Mr. Hearst advocated the establishment of a permanent planning board com- 
missioned to formulate a strategy on all fronts for meeting the challenge of com- 
petitive coexistence. This board should develop plans for getting the peoples of 
the world on our side. Sports, the theater, educational exchanges—no field 
should be neglected in this competition of the two conflicting systems. 

In a memorandum presented to the White House on April 5, 1955, General 
Sarnoff, chairman of the board of the Radio Corporation of America, advocated 
the same strategy which Mr. Hearst urged earlier. He suggested the expenditure 
of up to $3 billion a year for the kind of political warfare which Mr. Hearst 
had in mind. 

General Sarnoff stated in his memorandum that—‘“Before essaying a break- 
down of cold-war methods and techniques, we should recognize that many of them 
are already being used, and often effectively. Nothing now underway needs to 
be abandoned. The problem is one of attaining the requisite magnitude, financ- 
ing, coordination, and continuity—all geared to the long-range objectives of the 
undertaking.” 

The gentleman from California, Mr. Roosevelt, the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
Mr. Reuss, and I have introduced bills—H. R. 5724, H. R. 4893, and H. R. 5040— 
which would carry out some of the major proposals advanced by Mr. Hearst and 
General Sarnoff. These bills are before the Committee on Education and Labor 
of the House of Representatives. 

I am happy to be able to say here that a subcommittee has just been established 
to consider these and the other bills before the committee calling for increased 
attention to our American arts and cultures and providing for a program of 
cultural interchange with foreign countries to meet the challenge of competitive 
coexistence with communism. 

The chairman of the subcommittee is the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Kelley. With the challenging proposals of Mr. Hearst and General Sarnoff before 
us it is my hope that the hearings will be held quickly and that legislation 
meriting the support of my colleagues from both major parties will be reported to 
the floor in time for consideration by this Congress. 

The administration’s plan for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Com- 
mission on the Arts was recently introduced in the Congress by the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Wainwright. The text of the executive communication 
which accompanied the administration proposal is included here. It is expected 
that the administration proposal will also be considered by the subcommittee. 

There is also included articles from the New York Herald Tribune and the New 
York Times on the cultural interchange program being carried on by the Depart- 
ment of State and the American National Theater and Academy. Title I of the 
bills I have mentioned, written by officials of the Department of State, is designed 
to make this program permanent, a program which is proving to be one of the 
finest and most important ambassadors our country has ever sent abroad. This 
program was given an appropriation of $2,500,000 by the 83d Congress at the 
request of the President. 

It seems to me that what General Sarnoff has to say about not abandoning 
what is already underway, the problem, rather, being one of attaining the requi- 
site magnitude, financing, coordination, and continuity applies especially to the 
kind of program which the congressionally chartered American National Theater 
and Academy is carrying on. 

Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, of Texas, has called for the “greatest political 
offensive in history to win the cold war.” Senator Johnson spoke at a meeting 
called to honor General Sarnoff and urged support for the general’s plan for 
an all-out cold war against communism. 

Now Senator Alexander Wiley, ranking minority member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, in an historic address given at the Wayne Uni- 
versity student forum, in Detroit, Mich., has called for all-out support of the 
congressional proposals for cultural interchange and the rest of the Hearst- 
Sarnoff program. 
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The communication and articles follow: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, February 8, 1955. 
Hon. Sam Raysurn, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed for your consideration is a draft of a bill to 
provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts, 
and for other purposes. The proposal is designed to carry out the recommenda- 
tion of the President, contained in his state of the Union message delivered 
to the Congress umler date of January 6, 1955. In that message he said: 

“In the advancement of the various activities which will make our civiliza- 
tion endure and flourish, the Federal Government should do more to give official 
recognition to the importance of the arts and other cultural activities. I shall 
recommend the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts 
within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, to advise the Federal 
Government on ways to encourage artistic and cultural endeavor and appreci- 
ation.” 

Encouragement of the arts is a demonstration to itself and to others of a 
nation’s belief in its spiritual resources and creative destiny. Throughout the 
great epochs of history, civilization has been importantly exemplified by master- 
works of art and achitecture, music and the dance, drama, and literature. 
Achievements in these fields represent, of course, on of the enduring criteria 
by which history appraises any nation. 

The United States despite its relative youth, is rich in artistic achievement. 
We have contributed new power of design in architecture, created new rhythms 
in music, and developed a literature which commands worldwide attention. 
In the theater and film, and in the ancient form of the dance we show a creative 
vitality. Our great museums, art galleries, and orchestras are a source of 
pride for our people. Yet there are many respects in which we lag behind 
other nations in the general position we accord to the arts in our society. 
For example, new ways should be sought to bring the enjoyment of and par- 
ticipation in the arts to more of our people. We should also find ways 
to develop individual talents in the arts. There are in our Nation many 
persons of talent and genius, whose gifts need the encouragement and recogni- 
tion which persons in other comparable fields enjoy. Private organizations 
and individuals and public organizations, at both community and State levels, 
have provided strong support for the arts, and that is as it should be. On the 
other hand, our National Government has not lent its encouragement and 
prestige to the arts to the extent that is desirable. 

The enclosed draft legislative proposal would provide for a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts which would undertake studies of, and make recommen- 
dations related to, appropriate methods for encouragement of creative activity 
in the perfomance and practice of the arts and of participation in and apprecia- 
tion of the arts. Such studies would be conducted by special committees of 
persons, expert in the particular field of art involved. After considering reports 
on these studies, the Commission would make recommendations in writing to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. In the selection of subjects to be 
studied and in the formulation of recommendations the Commission would obtain 
the advice of interested and qualified persons and organizations. 

Federal encouragement of the arts should go forward in accordance with the 
traditional principles which the American people believe should guide the rela- 
tionship of their National Government to them. The draft legislation therefore 
recognizes three essential governing principles: (a) that the growth and flourish- 
ing of the arts depend upon freedom, imagination, and individual initiative; (b) 
that the encouragement of creative activity in the performance and practice of 
the arts, and of a widespread participation in and appreciation of the arts, 
promotes the general welfare and is in (the) national interest; (c) that the 
encouragement of the arts, while primarily a matter for private and local initia- 
tive, is an appropriate matter of concern to the United States Government. 

The proposed legislation creating the Federal Advisory Commission on the 
Arts would not supersede the laws or orders vesting certain authority in the 
Commission of Fine Arts, and the draft bill has been prepared in consultation 
with that Commission. 

(Nore.—The draft referred to is printed on p. 42.) 

We shall appreciate it if you will be good enough to refer the enclosed bill 
to the proper committee for consideration. 
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We are advised by the Bureau of the Budget that enactment of the proposed 
legislation would be in accord with the program of the President. 
Sincerely yours, 
Oveta Cutp Hossy, Secretary. 


[From the New York Times of May 23, 1955] 


SyMPpHoONY or Arm Enps Japan Vistr—OrcHeEstTrRA Is HAILED ror BurLpine Goop 
OPINION OF UNITED STATES ON Far East Tour 


(By William J. Jorden) 


Toxyo, May 22.—The Symphony of the Air, formerly Arturo Toscanini’s NBC 
Symphony, will end this week a triumphant 3-week tour of Japan. 

Through a series of concerts here and in other major cities, the orchestra 
undoubtedly has done much to raise Japan’s opinion of the United States and to 
create good feeling. 

Performances of the orchestra have won highest critical praise in the Japanese 
press. There was also a surprising display of enthusiasm from intellectuals and 
students, the groups who were inclined to be most critical of America and its 
“materialistic culture.” 

“I do not believe there have been any musicians from abroad who ever so 
successfully grasped the heart strings of the Japanese people as did the Symphony 
of the Air,” one critic wrote. 

When tickets for the concerts went on sale hopeful music lovers began to line 
up at box offices as much as a day and a half in advance. Young students and 
musicians bundled themselves in quilts and slept on the ground rather than lose 
their chance to hear the symphony, the first to visit Japan since the end of the 
war. 

Thousands of Japanese have been unable to attend 1 of the symphony’s 16 
scheduled concerts. Tickets bought by sealpers sold for as much as $50, more 
than most Japanese make in a month. 


FREE CONCERTS GIVEN 


For the benefit of many others who could not get tickets, including American 
servicemen at air bases such as Misawa and Tachikawa, the orchestra has given 
free and unscheduled concerts. Yesterday, the Symphony of the Air played 
in Tokyo’s Hibiya Park, where thousands of young Japanese were able to hear 
them for only 100 yen (about 25 cents). 

After its final appearance in Japan on Tuesday, the orchestra will fly to 
Korea for both military and civilian concerts and then to Okinawa, where it 
will play twice for the American Armed Forces and their families. It was 
announced today that the symphony’s Far Hastern tour had heen extended 2 
weeks and that it would play in Bangkok, Singapore, Colombo, and Kuala Lum- 
pur as well as an Manila and Hong Kong. 

The Asian tour of the Symphony of the Air is sponsored by the International 
Exchange Program operating through the American National Theater and Acad- 
emy. The Japanese newspaper Mainichi was consponsor of the orchestra’s 
tour in Japan. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of May 8, 1955] 
Arts Prove Goop Envoy In Busy ANTA Program 
(By Paul V. Beckley) 


The ambassadorial work of American culture abroad will reach its greatest 
peak this summer when the international exchange program of ANTA alone will 
send or take a hand in sending 610 musicians, actors, singers, and dancers to 
most of the nations of the world. For the first time 3 of this country’s major 
symphony orchestras will go abroad, 2 to Burope and 1 to the Orient. 

The symphonic visit to the Orient is already a fact, because the Symphony of 
the Air made its Tokyo debut—the first American orchestra ever to appear 
there—on Tuesday night and proved a thorough success. The Tokyo enthusiasts 
stood in line in front of the box office for 24 hours, and 2 hours after it opened 
all seats had been sold for the orchestra’s 8 performances. 
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THE MANAGER 


General manager of this exchange program is a dark-haired, quick-talking 
expert in the theatrical business Robert C. Schnitzer. Mr. Schnitzer stepped to 
one side of the “series of overlapping crises” which the program naturally en- 
tails, long enough to offer some explanations, definitions and statistics. 

This summer the program is involved to some degree in the appearances over- 
seas of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Philadelphia Orchestra, Ballet 
Theater, New York City Ballet, and the Symphony of the Air and the Sauter- 
Finegan Band, as well as the companies which will produce Oklahoma, Medea, 
and The Skin of Our Teeth. 


RUSSIANS ARE BUSY 


The importance of all this cannot be overestimated in terms of good will 
generated in favor of this country. Mr. Schnitzer pointed out that the Soviet 
Union has spent $3 million in the last 2 years sending its own artists abroad 
“as propaganda pure and simple” and then he added, “not so pure perhaps.” 

It might be noted that the Soviet effort in this field is not so “simple,” either, 
put is actually a smart play for international prestige in the minds of people 
who hold such artistic efforts in high esteem. Although willing enough, per- 
haps, to enjoy an American soft drink or reap the advantages an American tractor 
may afford, they are more disposed by reason of cultural traditions to reserve 
their applause for a pas de deux, a Beethoven sonata or—as has been demon- 
strated—a Porgy and Bess. 

Neither Mr. Schnitzer nor any one else in the program looks on it as a piece of 
nationalistic propaganda. Although the results may serve that purpose, these 
displays of this country’s spiritual, esthetic, and emotional side are mainly in- 
tended for what they are—self-expression. 

In 1950 the program handled the administration for the Ballet Theater when 
it became the first American company to make a European tour. But in 1951 
came the first large Government allotment. The foreign ministers of America, 
France, and Great Britain had met the previous summer and concluded it would 
be nice to give a festival in West Berlin when the Russians planned their youth 
rally in the eastern sector. 

This first attempt came off very nicely. ANTA sent over Oklahoma, Judith 
Anderson in Medea, the Hall Johnson Negro Choir, Juilliard String Quartet, 
Angna Enters, the dance mime, and Astrid Varnay (who sang with the Berlin 
Opera). An RCA~-TV group went along, to show the Germans what tele- 
vision was doing over here, and put sets in a hundred shopwindows in the Kur- 
furstendam district. Also in the Potsdamer Platz, where the western sector 
meets the eastern, they erected a theater-size screen. When they televised Okla- 
homa, there were riots in the Platz when 20,000 East Germans tried to get across 
the border to see it. 


HOW IT WORKS 


Administratively, the program begins when an American group submits a plan 
for a foreign tour. Mr. Schnitzer takes it up with 1 of 3 advisory panels of 
experts on the dance, music, and drama. Nothing further happens unless they 
agree the project under consideration will best represent the artistic activity 
of this country, 

With the panel approval, Mr. Schnitzer goes to work with the manager of the 
group involved, setting up a tentative schedule and budget. He looks into the 
interest shown in the area to be visited. 


LAST SAY BY COMMITTEE 


The final decision is in the hands of a committee with representatives from 
the State Department, the United States Information Agency, Defense Depart- 
ment, Foreign Operations Administration, and a few others. “So far,” Mr. 
Schnitzer said, “they’ve not turned us down on anything we’ve presented.” In 
addition, they have not and Mr. Schnitzer said they will not force anything 
on ANTA that its artistic panels opposed, “Anyone saying one can’t get Govern- 
ment subsidies without political controls has been disproved,” he observed. 
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{Article from the Congressional Record, May 23, 1955] 


HistTorR1io PROPOSALS FOR CULTURAL INTERCHANGE To MEET THE CHALLENGE or 
CoMMUNISM—No. 2 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Frank Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey, in the House 
of Representatives, Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. THompson of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I include here a brilliant and 
historic speech by Senator Alexander Wiley, senior Republican of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, which he delivered at the Wayne University Stu- 
dent Forum, Detroit, Mich., on Thursday, May 19, 1955: 


Tue New CHALLENGES OF “COMPETITIVE COEXISTENCE” A PROPOSED THREEFOLD 
Unitep STATES OFFENSIVE FOR PEACE 


(Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley (Republican, of Wisconsin), senior Repub- 
lican, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, at Wayne University student 
forum, Detroit, Mich., Thursday, May 19, 1955) 


The most important single challenge in the world today is for the free world 
successfully to combat the new and old strategy and tactics of the Soviet Union, 
aimed at world domination. 

I should like to propose a threefold United States peaceful offensive, designed 
to fulfill this challenge, an offensive which will entail—invincible United States 
military preparation—an intensified United States cultural, propaganda effort— 
and all-out support of effective Eisenhower-Dulles diplomacy. Now, what of the 
Soviet counterchallenge—new and old? 


THE OLD STALINIST APPROACH 


The old tactic was, of course, the belligerent, tough unyielding Stalinist ap- 
proach. 

It included naked, direct aggression, such as the brutal invasion of the Repub- 
lic of Korea. It includes fomenting internal civil war, with full outside aid, 
such as the long and bloody civil war in Indochina—a war which only ostensibly 


ended with the Geneva Peace Conference. It included unceasing, worldwide 
revolutionary agitation, including stirring of the ferment of nationalism and 
racialism among underdeveloped peoples against the Western powers. 


THE SOVIET’S NEW MASK 


Most of these phases continue. The new tactic of international communism 
has changed only somewhat. There is only a partial new mask on the Kremlin. 
It is the mask of “peaceful coexistence,” or as it is sometimes called, “competitive 
coexistence.” 

But the worldwide revolutionary agitation does continue. The night-and-day 
espionage, the sabotage, the sedition, the treason by Red Trojan horsemen— 
throughout the world persist. 

What has altered, however, is the previous bluntness, directness, and crudity 
of Soviet external relations. Moscow and its Peking junior partner are inten- 
tionally and slyly showing a somewhat softer face to the world. Why? Prin- 
cipally, no doubt, because of the historic western success in ratification of the 
Paris pacts. 


FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS OF NEW SOVIET TACTIC 


The most dramatic illustration of the new face of the Kremlin is, of course, 
in the form of the surprisingly concluded Austrian State Treaty. 

The agreement on that treaty, ending 9 long years of negotiations, involving 
more than 400 talks, attests to the fact that the Soviet Union now wants to be 
regarded by the world as “flexible,” as changing its traditional policies, as 
conciliatory. 

A second illustration was quick Soviet acceptance of latest proposals for a 
meeting in mid-summer of the heads of the four major states, the so-called 
Meeting at the Summit, involving President Bisenhower, Premier Bulganin, 
Prime Minister Anthony Eden, and Prime Minister Faure. 

A third illustration is the impending visit to Belgrade and fo that arch-Com- 
munist heretic Marshal Tito on the part of a top-drawer delegation headed by 
Nikita Khrushchev and Nicolai Bulganin. This visit represents another about 
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face from previous Moscow denunciations of “Titoist Fascist deviationism.” It 
is supposed to further demonstrate Soviet efforts to “normalize” and make more 
cordial Moscow-Belgrade relations. 

A fourth illustration of the new mask of the Kremlin was the conciliatory 
approach which has been shown at the Bandung Conference and elsewhere by 
Chou En-Lai and by the Peking government. It consists in part of the indica- 
tions that the long-imprisoned United States airmen—outrageously imprisoned, 
I may add—may be “magnanimously” released. 

And there are other signs of the new tactic on the part of the Kremlin, such 
as in the Soviets’ new version of disarmament proposals. 


SOVIET BEAR WANTS MORE MEAT 


Now, I have used the word “mask” and I have used the word “tactic” for 
very exact purposes. 

I say “mask,” because the basic fact of the matter is that the Soviet bear may 
put on a sheep’s head or sheeps’ clothing, but it is still obviously an aggressive, 
hungry beast which desires more human meat. 

Already the Russian bear holds under its bloodstained paw almost a billion 
people on the face of this planet; 1.5 billion people still live in the non-Commu- 
nist world. But the lips of the bear drool with the desire to take them over as 
well. 

Temporarily, the Soviet bear is following a new tactic. Instead of growling 
and roaring and uttering defiance, it is meowing like a pussycat. It is purring 
as though it wants to be stroked gently and as though it is really friendly. 

But the basic fact is that nothing has really changed concerning the Kremlin’s 
long-range revolutionary strategy. The Soviet Union is still intent upon com- 
plete world domination. Marxist dogma has not changed in that respect. 

I should like to point to the words of Nicolai Lenin which are still regarded as 
atheistic gospel : 

“As long as capitalism and socialism exist, we cannot live in peace. * * * 
We must say that either those who want to cause our destruction must perish 
* ae the capitalists will live and in that case the [Soviet] republic will 
perish.” 

And Joseph Stalin said: “Who will conquer whom, that is the whole question.” 

The fact of the matter is that the millennium has not come and is nowhere 
near coming. The Kremlin has not altered one iota its long-time instructions 
to the Communist insurrectionists in Malaya, to the Communist saboteurs in 
southern Vietnam, to the Communists agitating in north Africa or in South 
America or in our own country. The Austrian State Treaty is signed, but no 
Soviet spy has voluntarily given himself up. The Reds hope to neutralize West 
Germany. But no Soviet saboteur in the Federal Republic has announced that 
he is going out of business, so to speak. 


OMINOUS SOVIET ARMS BUILDUP CONTINUES 


What is more, the massive Soviet military buildup continues. Most ominous 
in that buildup is the latest grim news of our air intelligence in Moscow. It 
indicates, as you know, a Soviet formation of latest-type intercontinental jet 
bombers—equivalent to our B—52’s—has already been seen flying over Moscow. 
Thus, those among us who have been unfortunately smug, those of us who are 
overconfident have been given a rather rude shock. It has been proven once 
again that the United States is not nearly as far ahead in the technological race 
for air superiority as we might have hoped. On the contrary, the Soviets, by 
going all-out in long-range air development, by going all-out in nuclear develop- 
ment have been exceeding the buildup schedule which some people had originally 
anticipated. 

Thus, once more, some of us have been wrong in our military estimations of 
them. Once more some of us have erred, on the dangerous side of underestimat- 
ing their capacity, underestimating their iron determination to catch up with us 
and pass us. 

Meanwhile, too, far up, facing the Arctic Circle, the Soviets continue to build 
their series of Siberian rocket-launching sites for what they hope will be inter- 
continental missiles. These may be both intercontinental ballistic missiles, fired 
like bullets, or artillery shells, and intercontinental guided missiles controlled by 
Soviet electronics equipment. 
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These missiles—with atomic or hydrogen warheads—could, it is estimated, 
when they are developed (which may only be a matter of 5 or 10 years or so), 
conceivably reach the city of Detroit a mere 30 minutes after they might be 
fired. They could blast this and other centers of production and populations into 
radioactive rubble. 

So, these basic facts or prospects have not changed. The basic conspiratorial 
nature of the Kremlin has not changed. 

Tactics may be changed, but not long-range Soviet strategy. 

Now, then, what should be our answer? I believe that the answer must 
basically be threefold. 


INVINCIBLE UNITED STATES MILITARY PREPARATION 


1. In the first place, we must continue our defense preparations at the highest 
level of efficiency. 

This does not mean mere quantity because a quantity of planes, tanks, or ships 
can grow quickly obsolescent. 

But it does mean quality in the most advanced weapons and training. It does 
mean having our defense factories tooled up to high efficiency, so that at instan- 
taneous notice, they could go into mass production of the most advanced models 
of weapons and weapons systems. 

We must never again fall asleep. We must never again lay ourself open to 
another disastrous Pearl Harbor attack. It could be the last such attack suffered 
in United States history, a fatal attack from which we might not be able to 
recover. 

We must never again overcentralize our production facilities. I am pleased 
that Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson—an able man, but one with whom I 
have not agreed in this respect-—has begun to decentralize defense procurement. 
It is long overdue. We offer at present a few key “over-ripe’” bomb targets, 
which, if hit, could result in paralysis of America. We are far too vulnerable, 
far too centralized. 

We must decentralize if we would survive. And we must strengthen our civil 
defense as well, instead of treating it as an orphan child untended and ignored. 


A CIVILIAN “JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF” 


2. Secondly, we must accompany our efforts for military preparation by taking 
the offensive in the political cultural social propaganda field. Why? Because 
“man does not live by bread alone,” and he will not survive by armaments alone, 

Illustrating the type of offensive which I have in mind is the brilliant long- 
range program outlined by Brig. Gen, David Sarnoff, who has proposed, in what 
is truly an historic memorandum, a strategy board for political defense—a cold- 
war equivalent of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the military side. 

General Sarnoff’s proposal rightly suggests that this operation be headed 
up by a leader directly under the President with Cabinet status. The able Chair- 
man of the Board of RCA, one of our foremost leaders in American communica- 
tions for more than a quarter of a century, suggests, of course, the most modern 
types of techniques be used, for example, “mobile big-screen television units in 
black and white and in color” to be used in non-Communist regions where “illit- 
eracy bars the written word and lack of radio bars the spoken word.” 

He reiterates a striking proposal which he had made some years ago, for 
mass distribution of cheap, lightweight receivers, tuned to pick up American 
signals. He suggests “a simple hand-operated phonograph device, costing no 
more than a loaf of bread” and “records made of cardboard and costing less than 
a bottle of beverage.” 


EXPLOITING WEAKNESSES INSIDE IRON CURTAIN 


He emphasized that we exploit the weak link in the Kremlin based on the 
hunger.for facts inside the Iron Curtain and based upon the Soviets’ own miser- 
able failures at home. 

I point out to you, my friends, that for example, Soviet agriculture indeed is in 
a state of collapse, as attested by redfaced Soviet leaders, themselves. We should 
exploit the Red farm breakdown to. the fullest, but it will take the sort of 
audacious, imaginative program as General Sarnoff has suggested to penetrate 
the Iron Curtain and accomplish our goal. 
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The program, which has been welcomed and commended in principle by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, commands the earnest consideration of the Congress and of the 
American people. 

This in no way depreciates the steps which are now being carried on by the 
Operations Coordinating Board, by the United States Information Agency, and 
by other means, but it does signify that we all recognize that infinitely more 
could and should be done. 
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[Article from the Congressional Record, May 23, 1955] 


HISTORIC PROPOSALS FOR CULTURAL INTERCHANGE To MEET THE CHALLENGE OF 
CoMMUNISM—No. 3 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Frank Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey, in 
the House of Representatives, Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. THoMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, the concluding half of the great 
speech by Senator Alexander Wiley, ranking minority member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, delivered at the Wayne University Student Forum, 
Detroit, Mich., on Thursday, May 19, 1955, follows: 


USIA PERSONNEL ARE FRONT LINE FIGHTERS FOR PEACE 


But it certainly won’t be done if the Congress slashes USIA’s funds. I say 
that these USIA information personnel, working in 210 posts and 79 countries are 
frontline fighters for peace and they should have our fullest support instead of 
needling, peevish criticism which has too often been their lot. 

In 38 languages they faithfully disseminate truth around the world. Over 29 
television stations, alone, in 21 countries they are “giving light so that the peo- 
ple will find their own way.” 

The President’s atoms-for-peace program is a particular highlight of USIA’s 
messacve. This is by far one of the most thrilling, constructive subjects which 
can be conveyed to the world in our time, particularly as the prelude to the his- 
toric U. N. Geneva Conference, opening in August. Eighty-four nations have 
been invited to this precedent-breaking assembly on peaceful application of 
atomic energy—an assembly which may open up whole new vistas for mankind. 

But why is it that we are invariably so willing to appropriate billions for 
aircraft carriers, destroyers, giant bombers. And yet, some people are so reluc- 
tant to appropriate far lesser sums for truth dissemination which may help com- 
pletely to prevent the dark day when the military weapons have to be used at 
all? Isn’t it most important of all to prevent war from coming in the first place, 
rather than concentrate our efforts almost exclusively on winning a war, if it 
should come (as crucial as the latter is, under that circumstance) ? 

I point out now that General Sarnoff’s wise war-prevention proposals were 
paralleled in a most enlightening and significant address which had been made 
back on February 28 before the National Press Club by Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr. He had recommended a competitive coexistence council which 
would match and surpass the Soviets in every field of human endeavor, whether 
it be in the 1956 Olympic games in Melbourne, Australia, or in the field of the 
ballet, theater, art, literature. 

Since then, the Hearst newspapers have done an excellent job in amplifying the 
vital necessity for such a council. 

Now there may be differences as to the details of this effort. There may be 
differences as to the actual level of appropriations for it, particularly in view 
of the importance of adequate aid under the mutual-security program, as such, 
for the next fiscal year especially for southeast Asia. 

There may be differences as to how the Council is to be organized. But the 
basic idea, particularly that of all-out effort by private American groups, is fun- 
damentally sound, The Soviet Union does challenge us today in everything from 
the Olympics, to cultural exhibitions, trade fair pavilions, and the like. 

Recently, for example, at a luncheon meeting which | arranged in the United 
States Capitol, an eloquent representative of the International Exchange. Pro- 
gram, managed by the American National Theatre and Academy, a. congression- 
ally-chartered group, pointed out that within. 2 years the Kremlin’ has: sent 
2,000 performing artists into. France. alone. 
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And evidences have poured in from other quarters regarding massive Soviet 
efforts to win the minds of the world. We cannot ignore this. We cannot sit 
back and let them beat us by our own smug default. 


RESTORE FULBRIGHT FUNDS 


Now, of course, there are ceilings to the amount of spending which we can 
devote to this and similar tasks. The United States Treasury hardly has un- 
limited resources. Weare already running a serious deficit. 

But I believe that within reason we could and should greatly step up our 
programs. I see no justification for the House of Representatives, arbitrary 
slash of 40 percent in the international student exchange program. To my way 
of thinking, that is one of the soundest programs that the United States possesses 
to counteract Soviet lies. It is, in my judgment, exceedingly poor economy to 
slash what are rightly known as the Fulbright scholarships. Instead of slash- 
ing them we should be increasing them. Only 7,000 grants could be made this 
year. Every single student or other leader who can, after judicious selection, 
come to the United States who can gain a better, more accurate, more personal 
understanding of American culture, of the American home, the American com- 
munity, can be a potential, vital asset to our cause. 

That doesn’t mean that everybody who comes here, will automatically there- 
after be our friend. On the contrary, you and I know that we could do far more 
to improve the program so that the 35,000 foreign students who are new here— 
of all races and creeds—do bring back with them the best possible impression. 
But at least we have got to bring people over in the first place to give them a 
chance to see us and understand us. 


ENCOURAGING THE LIVING ARTS 


Now, there is one further observation which I should like to make on this matter 
of victory through things of the spirit. 

We here in this country should look to our own cultural laurels. There has been 
a magnificent flowering of the arts in this free country, but we could voluntarily 
do more—far more—to encourage the creative arts—music, literature, poetry, 
ballet, the living stage. And if we do so, we will, by that much be strengthening 


our foreign policy. Because we will be further demonstrating to the world 
that, far from being a “crass, materialist civilization,” we have a deep and 
abiding interest in the “things of beauty which live forever.” 


A FINE ARTS CENTER FOR WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Recently, I was delighted to see that the House of Representatives approved a 

bill, H. R. 1825, to create a Federal Commission to formulate plans for construc- 
tion in the District of Columbia of a civic auditorium, a center for music, drama, 
the fine arts, and mass communications. Its counterpart on the Senate side is 
8. 1321, offered by one of my able colleagues on the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee—one of the youngest men in spirit in the Senate, Senator Theodore Green 
of Rhode Island. On the House side, a leading spokesman for this cause to bring 
this great aaset to our Nation’s Capital has been a Congressman from New 
Jersey—young in years and another Democrat, if you please, Congressman Frank 
Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey. He has also been in the forefront of the effort to 
set up a program of cultural interchange throughout the world. 
Thompson has offered H. R. 5040, which was referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor for the latter purpose. It is my intention on my return to the 
Capital to explore the possibility of companion legislation on the Senate side. 

I feel that by steps such as these we can fill in a domestic and foreign program 


should, for example, United States participation in trade fairs. 
country, in the Capital of our Nation, in 
which young and old—in hundreds of thongands—come, I say that there 
auditorium—a great fine arts center, 3% 
American to be prouder 
I want every 
tical center of this grea 
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the worthiest aspirations and creations of the human spirit. Let the best in the 
art, the music, the literature, the ballet, the stage in the 48 States—blossom in the 
city named for the Father of our Country. Let Americans revere the city of 
Washington as the Frenchman reveres Paris—for far more than governing; for 
the expression of the essence in national culture. 

And so, I turn to the third of the three-pronged proposals for peace. 


SUPPORT EISENHOWER-DULLES DIPLOMACY 


Now, my third point is that we should all give our support to the wise foreign 
policy which is being so soundly spearheaded by the statesmanlike President of 
the United States and by his able Secretary of State. 

It has been a troubled foreign policy—not without its difficulties, not without 
its crises—for that is the very nature of modern diplomacy. 

But it has been a bold, forthright, creative policy, carried out in sound coop 
eration with our allies. And it has numerous spectacular achievements to its 
credit ; one of the foremost of which is the long-awaited, now fulfilled entry of 
West Germany into the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


WE MUST BE WILLING TO NEGOTIATE FURTHER 


In carrying out our overall policy further, we should, in my judgment, approach 
the new Soviet tactic with a sense of realism, a sense of caution, but with a 
willingness to go halfway. 

There are some people who deplore the meeting of the Big Four and who want 
us completely to shut the door to further negotiations with the Soviets. 

These people are falling victim to their own inflexible, unchanging judgments. 
Their position is not, however, completely without logic. They contend the 
empty Soviet word isn’t worth the paper it is written upon. And it is indeed a 
fact that out of 52 major agreements which we have made with the Soviets in the 
last 22 years since we recognized Russia, they have broken 50 of the agreements. 
They have lived up to only two small agreements. One was for entering the 
fighting against Japan in World War II, and the other was to permit the Western 
Allies aerial corridors to Berlin. As you can see, the first of these two agree- 
ments was certainly to the U. 8S. S. R.’s definite advantage, because she came in 
for a lion’s share of the spoils from defeated Japan. And the second is certainly 
a modest concession on her part, because she should never have been given the 
right to encircle Berlin by land in the first place. Her previous tactic in sealing 
off Berlin from direct land access and in requiring us to conduct the costly 
Berlin airlift was outrageous. 

In view of her record of treachery, some impatient people throw up their hands 
in disgust and say that almost all agreements with the Soviet Union have been 
futile. That is largely true. But that does not mean that future ironclad 
commitments, backed up by action, will not work. 

These people say that the Soviet Union goes into conferences usually, princi- 
pally for propaganda purposes or to lull their opponents to sleep. And that is 
true, 

These people say that no one knows whether an overturn in the shaky Soviet 
hierarchy tomorrow could completely reverse present Soviet tactics and reinsti- 
tute the tough Stalinist line. And that is true. 


DO NOT BRAND ALL TALK AS APPEASEMENT 


But my point is this: That notwithstanding these facts, the United States 
must very definitely not slam the door on further negotiation. On the contrary, 
we must prove ourself ready, willing and able to talk, to negotiate, to confer. 
We must not permit anyone to brand all talk as appeasement. Such criticism is 
utterly unjustified. 

We will not appease, and we never ingended to. We will not sell out an ally 
like Nationalist China or anyone else. And to negof€ate does not mean that we 
are going naively to place faith in an empty Soviet pledge. It does not mean 
that we are expecting any miracle solutions to our problems overnight. 

But it does mean that, as the wise chairman of fhe Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Senator Walter George, well said, in effect: the United States is 
great enough, strong enough to show to the world that, so long as there is the 
slightest chance of success, we will never slam the door on a peaceful approach. 
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We have talked for 8 futile years about control of atomic weapons. But I 
Say we should talk more. We have talked for 7 years about overall disarma- 
ment, but I say we must talk more. We have talked for 10 years about unifying 
Germany through free, uncontrolled elections, but we must talk more. 

We must talk not for the sake of hearing ourselves talk or to hear the Reds 
talk, because certainly, we have had our stomach full of Red doubletalk. 

But, rather, we must be patient. We must strive as hard—as unswervingly— 
for the goal of peace as we strove for the winning of the war. The lives of you 
young men and women and of all of us are at stake. Why should we be half- 
hearted or reluctant te do our all? 

The world is hungry for signs of peace. The world is desperate that the United 
States take all possible steps to avoid a nuclear Armageddon. 


LET’S NOT GIVE FUEL TO RED PROPAGANDA 


The Soviet Union would like to picture us to the world as a war-mongering, 
saberrattling power. The Soviet Union asserts in its propaganda to the world 
that the United States is “not interested in peace; it is only interested in a 
so-called preventive war of aggression. It does not want to talk; it wants to 
bomb.” 

That is a vicious lie. 

But if we were to put ourself in the foolish position of slamming the door 
on negotiations and hurling all sorts of belligerent, ill-conceived ultimatums, we 
would simply be providing fuel for Soviet propaganda. We would be estranging 
ourselves from our allies and from the neutral peoples. I say, therefore, that we 
must, aS we will, sincerely, earnestly, devotedly continue to confer for peace— 
at the summit and below the summit. 

I repeat, however, we must not expect miracles. We must not change our 
realistic conception of the Soviet bear. We must not be a pawn in Soviet propa- 
ganda tricks. But we must leave no stone unturned to try to find some firm, 
active basis for relieving East-West tension. 

We can do so without being soft, for the Soviet Union despises softness. 

We can do so without appeasement, because appeasement is utterly futile and 
self-defeating. 

We can do so without naivete or gullibility. 

We can and should do so with full confidence in our leaders. Certainly, the 
President of the United States deserves our confidence. Certainly, the Secretary 
of State of our country deserves our confidence. There is nothing in either what 
Dwight D. Eisenhower or John Foster Dulles has ever done which should 
make us feel the slightest doubt in their ability to conduct negotiations in the 
most forthright, most constructive manner, with firmness, yet with understanding. 

We must not be afraid of conferences. We must not be afraid of ourselves. 
We must not underestimate our own abilities. 

We must not listen to ill-tempered talk of unilateral “blockades” and ill- 
thought-out angry threats to Moscow and Peking. To be hard and strong is one 
thing; to put a chip on your shoulder and arrogantly dare someone to knock it 
off is another. 

Avoiding extremes—avoiding half-baked cure-alls—this is essential if we would 
save the peace. 

These, then are my suggestions for combatting the efforts of the U. S. S. R. to 
control the world by peaceful or forceful means. 


[Article from the Congressional Record, May 16, 1955] 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S PROPOSALS FOR CULTURAL INTERCHANGE To MEET THE 
CHALLENGE OF COMMUNISM 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Frank Tiiompson, Jr., of New Jersey, in the House 
of Representatives, Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. THOmpson of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, in recent weeks both William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., and Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff have made important pro- 
posals for winning the cold war, and Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, Democratic 
leader of the Senate, has called for the greatest political offensive in history to 
win the cold war. General Sarnoff, in a memorandum presented to the President 
on April 5 urged that an amount equivalent to 5 or 74% percent of military de- 
fense appropriations be granted to a strategy board for political defense. This, 
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of course, without reducing the military budget and not counting foreign military 
aid and point 4 types of expenditure. General Sarnoff said: “I am convinced 
that if the American people and their Congress are made fully aware of the 
menace we face, of the urgent need for meeting it, and the possibility of doing so 
by means short of war, they will respond willingly as they have always done in 
times of national crisis. They will realize that no investment to win the cold war 
is exorbitant when measured against the stakes involved, and against the costs 
of the bombing war we seek to head off.” 

I have introduced several bills in this Congress which are designed to enhance 
the cultural and artistic prestige of our country for I am convinced that this is 
as important as any of the “guns and butter” programs which we support. One 
of the major ways in which we might turn reluctant and uneasy allies and the 
millions of uncommitted peoples into friends is to earn their respect for our own 
culture. It is obvious, however, that if we have no respect for, and are officially 
indifferent to, our own best cultural efforts, if we show no concern as a people 
and as a Nation with our own contemporary culture and our living artists, then 
the neoples of other countries are hardly to be blame if they ignore and are 
indifferent to the cultural contributions which we have to give the peoples of 
the world. We have only ourselves to blame, for they take their cue from our 
own Federal Government. In this situation the Communist Parties in the vari- 
ous countries and the U. 8S. 8S. R. find it extremely easy to spread their lies that 
we are gum-chewing, insensitive, materialistic barbarians. 

In the Congressional Record of April 19, 1955, Senator Alexander Wiley, rank- 

ing minority member of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, has this to 
say: 
“Mr. President, I have been pleased to note the increasing evidences of 
America’s counteroffensive against the worldwide Soviet cultural propaganda 
effort. That Soviet effort is two-pronged. It is (a) designed to defame Ameri- 
ean culture as allegedly “crass” and “materialistic”; and (b) it is designed to 
paint a rosy picture of what is actually the barren and enslaved so-calied cul- 
ture of the U.S. S. R. 

“IT am glad to say that an invaluable instrument in our own accurate world- 
wide cultural.effort is the American National Theater and Academy, which was 
wisely chartered by the Congress under a bill signed by the President of the 
United States as far back as July 5, 1935.” 

General Sarnoff states that: “Before essaying a breakdown of cold-war 
methods and techniques, we should recognize that many of them are already 
being used, and often effectively. Nothing now underway needs to be abandoned. 
The problem is one of attaining the requisite magnitude, financing, coordination, 
and continuity—all geared to the long-range objectives of the undertaking. The 
expanded offensive with nonmilitary weapons must be imbued with a new aware- 
ness of the great goal and a robust will to reach it.” 

As early as 1948 John Foster Dulles wrote that “We need an organization to 
contest the Communist Party at the level where it is working and winning its 
victories. * * * We ought to have an organization dedicated to the task of non- 
military defense, just as the present Secretary of Defense heads up the organiza- 
tion of military defense. The new department of nonmilitary defense should 
have an adequate personnel and ample funds.” 

Perhaps the most important of the bills I have introduced in the present 
Congress is H. R. 5040, which was referred to the Committee on Hducation and 
Labor of the House of Representatives. A subcommittee has just been estab- 
lished to, consider the administration’s bill to establish a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts, within the Department of Health, Bducation, and 
Welfare, and the other bills before the committee which provide for a program. 
of cultural interchange with foreign countries to meet the challenge of competi- 
tive coexistence with communism. With the growing recognition of the impor- 
tance of these proposals and the challenging plans of Mr. Hearst and Mr. Sarnoff 
before us it is high time that hearings were held and that meritorious legislation 
be reported to the floor for consideration by this Congress. 

I include here. editorials from the New York Herald Tribune, the Washington 
(D. C.) Evening Star, and the Washington Post and Times Herald which discuss 
the administration’s proposals and the other bills before this Congress. Also 
included is an article from the Chicago American, by David Sentner, chief of 
the Washington bureau of the Hearst newspapers. 


(The articles referred to follow :) 
65177—56——14 
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{From the New York Herald Tribune of May 15, 1955] 
Our CONGRESS CoPpEsS WITH CULTURE 
(By Jay S. Harrison) 


The traditional lethargy that inevitably smothers the question of governmental 
assistance to American artists and art has recently been dealt a decisive jolt. 
Though they have achieved no especial notoriety, several bills, motions, and 
suggestions have in the last month been discussed in Washington that point to a 
renewed interest on the part of our lawmakers in the forces and functions of 
culture. In fact, they are so many and their stipulations so elaborate that only a 
few, at best, can be summarized here. 

On April 20 Representative Stuyvesant Wainwright, Republican, of New York, 
introduced a bill, thereafter referred to the Committee on Education and Labor, 
which was designed to provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts, and for other purposes. In part, it stated: 

“(A) That the growth and flourishing of the arts depend upon freedom, imagi- 
nation, and individual initiative. 


VITAL TO GENERAL WELFARE 


“(B) That the encouragement of creative activity in the performance and 
practice of the arts, and of a widespread participation in and appreciation of 
the arts, is essential to the general welfare and the national interest; and 

“(C) That the encouragement of the arts, while primarily a matter for private 
and local initiative, is an sppropriate matter of concern to the United States 
Government.” 

Having thus lucidly established its premise, the measure declares in the 
second section : 

“There is hereby established in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. * * * The Commission 
shall be composed of 21 members, appointed by the President, from among 
private citizens of the United States who are widely recognized for their knowl- 


edge of or experience in, or for their profound interest in, one or more of the 
arts.” 


STUDIES OUTLINED 


And as to the bill’s meaning, the following explanation is made in section 3: 

“The Commission shall undertake studies of, and make recommendations to, 
appropriate methods * * * for encouragement of creative activity in the per- 
formance and practice of the arts and of participation in and appreciation of 
the arts. Such studies shall be conducted by special committees of persons, 
expert in the field of art involved, appointed by the Secretary after consultation 
with the Commission.” 

The remainder of H. R. 5756, for so the bill is numbered, devotes itself to the 
implementation necessary to setting the Federal Advisory Committee on the Arts 
on a footing scund and firm. 

The administration’s bill, H. R. 5756, was further accompanied by an excerpt 
from the President’s state of the Union message delivered to the Congress under 
date of January 6, 1955: 

“In the advancement of the various activities which would make our civiliza- 
tion endure and flourish, the Federal Government should do more to give official 
recognition to the importance of the arts and other cultural activities. I shall 
recommend the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts 
with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, to advise the Federal 
Government on ways to encourage artistic and cultural endeavor and apprecia- 
tion.” » 

These sentiments alone, formulated by an eminence in our political hierarchy, 
indicate that the Government has seriously begun to concern itself with an 
enterprise previously left pretty much to its own tottering devices. And as if this 
healthy sign were not enough, the current issue of the Congressional Record, pub- 
lished May 9, contains a lively debate on the construction, in Washington, of a 
civie auditorium “including an Inaugural Hall of Presidents and a music, fine 
arts, and mass communications center.” Holding to the view that such a hall 
is necessary to insure that the District of Columbia become an authentic cultural 
capital, Representative Frank Thompson, Jr., Democrat, of New Jersey—who, 
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incidentally, has introduced several excellent bills similar to Representative 
Wainright’s—has this to say: 

“One of the major ways in which we might turn reluctant and uneasy allies 
and the millions of uncommitted peoples into friends is to earn their respect for 
our own culture, It is obvious, however, that if we pave no respect for, and are 
officially indifferent to, our own best cultural efforts, if we show no concern as a 
people and as a Nation with our own contemporary culture and our living 
artists, then the peoples of other countries are hardly to be blamed if they 
ignore and are indifferent to the cultural contributions which we have to give 
the peoples of the world. 

“The fine arts are a unifying force, as Washington and Jefferson knew, and 
they are especially important to us now when our country is assailed from within 
and from without by divisive and undemocratic forces from the right and from 
the left.” 

These, clearly, are the words of an enlightened man. They reflect a judgment 
that knows art, understands what its powers are. And Representative Thomp- 
son’s is no voice crying in the wilderness. Given time, one suspects he will be 


joined by a hale chorus of supporters sharing his goals and supplementing his 
ideals. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald of May 16, 1955] 
For AN Arts COMMISSION 


The hope of a civic auditorium and fine-arts center for Washington was pushed 
a tiny step forward last week with House passage of a bill creating a Commission 
to form plans for such a project. Planning is an indispensable preliminary. 
But the Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts urged by President Eisenhower 
in his state of the Union message last January is still a radiant but remote vision. 
Representative Stuyvesant Wainwright, a Republican, has introduced a bill 
drafted by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare which embodies 
the President’s ideas in this connection. Its merit is attested by Representative 
Frank Thompson, a Democrat, who some time ago made a rather more compre- 
hensive proposal for an arts commission plus an auditorium and arts center for 
the Nation’s Capital. 

The President was right when he said in his state of the Union message that 
“in the advancement of the various activities which will make our civiliza- 
tion endure and flourish, the Federal Government should do more to give official 
recognition to the importance of the arts and other cultural activities.” We be- 
lieve that governmental encouragement and stimulation—something altogether 
different from the regimentation and control characteristics of totalitarian 
states—can give great impetus to the arts. And we heartily agree with Secretary 
Hobby’s observation that “encouragement of the arts is a demonstration to it- 
self and to others of a nation’s belief in its spiritual resources and creative 
destiny.” 

No better beginning could be made by a Federal Arts Commission than the 
creation of an auditorium and art center in Washington. This is why we prefer 
Mr. Thompson’s bill to Mr. Wainwright’s. The need for such a center was under- 
scored this week by the Metropolitan Opera Co.’s recourse to a motion-picture 
theater for temporary accommodation here. The opera, and other forms of art, 
need a home of their own in Washington. 


{From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star of May 11, 1955) 
AUDITORIUM StTupY 


Washington’s lack of a civic auditorium adequate to the needs of a city of 
this size and importance long has been of concern to public and private interests. 
Demands for a hall large enough to accommodate unusual national or local events, 
such as inaugural balls, operas, expositions, and the like, have been recurrent over 
recent years. There never has been a special study of the various problems in- 
volved in a major project of this kind, however. Therefore, the House has taken 
a step in the right direction in voting to create a 21-member commission to con- 
sider the auditorium problem. 
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The move is timely because of the possibility of fitting the project into the 
broad program for redevelopment of Southwest Washington. The Zeckendorf 
plan envisions a large meeting hall and cultural center in the heart of the re- 
built community along the waterfront. Sites in other parts of Washington have 
been suggested from time time, including one near the Bast Capitol Street 
Bridge. More vexing than the site question is the problem of financing so huge 
an undertaking. Always in the past any proposal for Federal or District financ- 
ing has withered under the drought of funds for nonessential improvements. 

Lately, however, there has been talk of interesting private investors in a com- 
munity auditorium enterprise. There have been reports that outside promoters 
have made inquiries into the availability of suitable sites and into economic 
aspects of such a plan. The proposed commission can help to clear up the con- 
fusion over location, sponsorship, financing, and uses of a great hall for public 
and commercial gatherings in the Nation’s Capital. Until some authoritative 
information on the project is prepared, the auditorium idea is not likely to make 
much headway. 


{From the Chicago American of April 29, 1955] 
House Group O. K.’s PLAN For CULTURE HALL 


(By David Sentner) 


WasuHrnerTon, April 29.—Representative Thompson, Democrat, of New Jersey, 
urges congressional action to promote American culture and sports. 

The action would be in line with the program for competitive coexistence with 
Red Russia advocated by W. R. Hearst, Jr. 

The House District Committee favorably reported out Thompson’s first bill on 
the subject. It provides for creation of a Federal commission to formulate plans 
for construction in the District of Columbia of a civic auditorium. The latter 
would include an inaugural hall of Presidents and a music, drama, fine arts, 
and mass communications center. 


WARNING CITED 


Thompson asked the House to heed warnings by the editor in chief of the 
Hearst newspapers and by Olympic Committee President Avery Brundage that 
this country is in danger of losing supremacy at the international games. 

Thompson said his legislation is designed to put into effect the proposals made 
by Hearst upon his return from behind the Iron Curtain, where he interviewed 
the four top Russian leaders. 

The proposal would create a National Advisory Committee under the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to develop a program with the States 
that would make the public more sports and culture conscious. 

Six million dollars in Federal funds would be used to match money raised by 
the States to promote the work. 

Welfare Secretary Hobby has approved a bill, introduced by Representative 
Wainwright, Republican, of New Jersey, for establishment of a Federal com- 
mission on the arts and for other purposes. 

However, Representative Thompson and his Democratic colleagues do not 
think this administration bill goes far enough in activating a dynamic com- 
petitive coexistence blueprint. 


RUSSIAN LEAD 


Brundage said the Russians are almost certain to dominate the 1956 Olympic 
games unless there is a sudden reawakening in this country. 

Thompson declared: “The huge Russian sports program is based on a broad 
and comprehensive system of physical training for everyone in the U. 8. S. R. 
regardless of age or sex. 

“Undoubtedly one of the results of this system, started more than 20 years 
ago, was a substantial contribution to the success of the Soviet armies during 
World War II. No country is stronger than its ple. 

“In his speech at Washington’s National Press Club, William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., after his Russian trip, said sports are a front on which the 
are moving ahead full speed. 
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“America, he said, has dominated the Olympic games since their inception. 
It has been a source of prestige throughout the world, especially with sport- 
-conscious young people. 

“Mr. Hearst asked : ‘How will the youth of the world feel, especially in doubt- 
ful areas, if the Russian team ends America’s long sway at Melbourne in 1956? 

“Mr. Hearst advocates the establishment of a permanent planning board com- 
missioned to formulate a strategy on all fronts for meeting the challenge of com- 
petitive coexistence with the Communists.” 

Thompson added that the legislation introduced by himself, Representative 
Roosevelt, of California, and Representative Reuss, of Wisconsin, is designed 
to carry out the excellent proposals and timely warnings of Mr. Hearst. 





{Article from the Congressional Record, March 30, 1955] 
AMERICAN CULTURE ABROAD 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Edmund P. Radwan, of New York, in the House 
of Representatives Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. RapwANn. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
include an article which appeared in the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N. Y., 
under the headline “Copies of Painting at Albright Given to United States 
Embassies.” Such a gesture of international good will is certainly important 
to the cujtural defense of the United States and it is in line with President 
Eisenhower's state of the Union message earlier this year. I recommend it 
to the attention of the Congress: 


Copies OF PAINTING At ALBRIGHT GIVEN To UNITED STatrs EMBASSIES 


In an unprecedented gesture of international good will, the Albright Art Gallery 
has shipped to 50 American embassies abroad large colored reproductions of the 
valuable painting, “Church at Old Lyme.” 

The choice of this oil is significant, for it was painted in 1905 by Boston-born 
Childe Hassam. In that year the Albright Gallery was founded. 

The gifts are in commemoration of the gallery's 50th anniversary, notes presi- 
dent Seymour H. Knox of the Academy of Fine Arts, which governs the gallery, 
in letters of explanation to American ambassadors in capitals from Tokyo to 
Rio de Janeiro. 

“As we celebrate the 50th anniversary of the Albright Art Gallery,” wrote 
Mr. Knox, “we think of the important work being done by our various missions 
abroad. We believe that the creative American spirit is an element in fostering 
the mutual understanding which we all seek.” 


APPRECIATED BY DULLES 


Mr. Knox’s sentiments were echoed in a letter of thanks from Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, on behalf of the embassies. ‘The Secretary observed: 

“T feel it is very important that our missions should be decorated with fine 
and representative examples of the American cultural heritage. * * * I want 
you to know that I appreciate very much your generous spirit in this regard.” 

The lithograph reproductions, 30 by 33% inches, are the work of the Niagara 
Lithograph Co., 1050 Niagara Street. Albright director, Edgar S. Schenck said 
the lithography work is “excellent” and the color “close to the original.” 

Mr. Schenck noted that the lithographers “even made an attempt to compensate 
for the slightly yellow varnish to give the painting the brilliance it had in its 
original state.” 


EMBASSY ART DEFICIENT 


The lithographs were a gift from the company to the gallery for the anni- 
versary. Additional copies will be presented to new members during the annual 
membership drive next month. 

Our embassies abroad are notoriously deficient in representative American 
art, as illustrated by a letter of gratitude received by Mr. Knox from Robert 
¥. Woodward, the Ambassador in San José, Costa Rica, who admitted: 

“TI have been trying to find sources of supply of fine reproductions of paintings 
of historical subjects and American statesmen for the Embassy walls. The 
pictures there now are of no significance in American life.” 
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The Ambassador to Norway, L. Corrin Strong, wrote to Mr. Knox from Oslo: 
“I find that the Norwegians do not know a great deal about our paintings, and 
the ones we hang in the Embassy have attracted considerable attention.” 


PAINTED IN 1905 


James Clement Dunn, Ambassador to Brazil, in a letter to Mr. Knox, said: 
“The work of the Albright Art Gallery illustrates both at home and abroad the 
interest of the American people in their own art and that of other nations. * * * 
A reproduction of Childe Hassam’s ‘Church at Old Lyme’ on our walls will serve 
to remind all of us in the Foreign Service of the great cultural accomplishments 
of the country we represent.” 

Childe Hassam, a leader of the Impressionist movement in America, painted 
elm-shaded Congregational Church at Old Lyme, Conn., on October 17, 1905. 
oe church built in 1817, was destroyed by fire 2 years after Hassam immortal- 
ized it. 

The artist was born in 1859. His painting career spanned 50 years. His 
paintings are included in almost all major museum collections in America, and 
during his life he received nearly every award available to an artist. 


[Article from the Congressional Record, March 28, 1955] 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Emanuel Celler, of New York, in the House of 
Representatives, Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. Cectes. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks in the Record, 
I include the following address by Rudolf Bing, general manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera Associaton, before the National Press Club of Washington, D. C., 
Friday, March 25, 1955: 

Gentlemen, I feel greatly honored to have been asked to address members of 
the National Press Club in Washington, all the more as I understand that this 
distinction is usually reserved for statesmen, diplomats, and generals returning 
from battle. I presume that I may be counted in the last-named category, because 
I can assure you, gentlemen, that running an opera company is nothing less than 
a battle; a battle every day, a battle every hour, and a battle in particular when- 
ever the annual budget comes up for discussion. 

Since it is my privilege to have been entrusted with the destinies of the leading 
opera company in the United States, while both by background and by early 
experience I am a European, I must hasten to add that opera is an uphill fight 
anywhere in the world. I have often found in discussions with Americans that 
there is a widespread feeling that over there in Europe everything in the operatic 
field is just sweetness and light, no problems ever arise and the manager bliss- 
fully rests on a bed of roses. 

A lovely pipedream, gentlemen, but I am afraid nothing more than that. Indeed, 
many of the most crucial problems of operatic life are as prevalent in Burope as 
they are here, although it is true that there are some specific and particularly 
difficult problems inherent in American operatic life which are either unknown 
to opera in Europe or, at least, known only to a much lesser degree. I will today 
attempt to outline some of these peculiarly American facets of operatic life and 
at the same time try to contrast them with the situation as it exists in countries 
such as Italy, Austria, Germany, and France. 

Perhaps in trying to organize the vast material under review I should begin 
by dividing it into two basic problems which face any operatic manager: artistic 
and economic. Yet, no sooner have I said this than I feel tempted to withdraw 
it because it occurs to me how inextricably these two problems are interlinked. 
There is hardly any artistic problem that does not at the same time present an 
economic one and, on the other hand, there are few economic decisions made in 
any theater that are not somehow reflected in artistic results. 

The extremely close interconnection between matters artistic and economic 
becomes evident at once when we take a brief glance at the operatic picture 
across the United States. Here is what we see: One important and perma- 
nent company—the Metropolitan in New York—and even that one is permanent 
only in a relative way since we play in New York from mid-November to mid- 
April and then we go on tour until the end of May which means that even 
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the Metropolitan Opera is active only during 7 months of the year. The 
other opera companies in the United States play for much shorter periods than 
that: San Francisco and the recently revived Chicago opera for 5 to 7 weeks 
per year, the New York City Center for 2 short 5-week seasons in the spring and 
in the fall, a few other professional companies such as those in Cincinnati, San 
Antonio, New Orleans, and some others whose annual seasons rarely exceed half 
a dozen performances. To this we must add a couple of traveling companies 
and of course the large body of operatic activity in schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities which, however—while extremely important in terms of the operatic 
future—are not pertinent to the subject of my present consideration which is 
largely devoted to the professional operatic activity. 

Now, in what way does this overall picture, which as you will allow is by no 
means a luxurious one, highlight the interrelation between opera and money? 
Well, in a very simple way. Opera is by definition a money-losing and therefore 
a noncommercial venture. I hear it often said that only in recent decades has 
the ever-increasing cost of production caused this disproportion between money 
taken in and money spent in an opera house. This, I submit, is entirely untrue. 
In fact, with very rare and almost freakish exceptions, opera has never paid its 
way and, as far as I can see, never will. It always amuses me when people 
ask whether by any chance I am for subsidy: I say I am amused because people 
who ask me that obviously try to make me skate on thin ice, since as a foreigner 
in this country I ought not to discuss so controversial a subject as subsidy for 
the arts. However, I am perfectly willing to state my opinion on the question 
of subsidies: as far as opera is concerned, I can truthfully say that there has 
never been any kind of operatic activity of substantial proportions that has been 
able to exist without subsidies. How so? Very simply this way: if you produce 
something which costs $15 to produce but all that you can get into your till by 
selling it is $10 then you operate on a deficit and if you are able to continue 
operating somebody must make up for that deficit. And whoever does, subsidizes 
you. I claim, gentlemen, that the Metropolitan Opera of New York today is— 
and indeed always has been—subsidized ; subsidized by its friends who are gen- 
erous enough and love opera sufficiently to make up for these deficits. So you 
see, there is a very simple way of avoiding this allegedly ticklish question; for 
subsidy does not have to be government subsidy. 

On the other hand, one cannot deny that it is government subsidy that has 
kept operatic culture in Burope going for centuries and indeed that without it 
none of the great opera centers such as La Scala, the Vienna Staatsoper, Covent 
Garden, and all the others could exist. Let me quote a few examples. In West 
Germany alone there are today at least 50 opera houses in action, every single 
one of them subsidized either by the state or by the civic authorities or by a 
combination of the two, as for instance, to switch to Italy for a moment, the 
famous La Scala in Milan. 

Just as a matter of further illustration, the west Berlin opera, subsidized 
by the senate of that city, draws an annual amount of a little over 4 million 
marks or approximately the equivalent of $1 million, which, by the way, is 
almost exactly the amount the Scala Milan receives. Covent Garden in London, 
according to figures published by the Arts Council of Great Britain, receives an 
annual subsidy from the treasury which in American currency amounts to 
approximately $700,000. Mind you, I have no intention of skating over that 
thin ice which I mentioned earlier and please do not think that I have come 
here to speak in behalf of government subsidy for opera in the United States. 
But one simply cannot avoid touching on this subject if one wishes to compare 
the operatic pictures in Europe and in America. 

The Metropolitan Opera’s operatic deficit for last season was about $350,000. 
Of course, as you know, the Metropolitan in common with every European opera 
house enjoys tax exemption. Beyond the invaluable and indeed lifesaving exemp- 
tion from the entertainment tax, the Metropolitan Opera Association has no 
kind of guaranteed subsidy: the only assistance we get, as I mentioned earlier, 
consists of donations by the public—individuals, organizations, and funds raised 
by groups allied with our company, such as the Metropolitan Opera Guild and 
the Metropolitan’s National Council. 

A strange and often disheartening feature of our operatic picture lies in the 
fact that, while there is in the United States today an enormous wealth of 
operatic talent, there are so desperately few places where an opera singer can 
employ his or her talents. I go to Europe every summer and for many weeks, 
during which I do a great deal of traveling, I hear all kinds of singers both 
in performance and in audition. There are, of course, still a respectable 
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number of first-rate singers to be found in Europe who, growing up there, 
enjoy the inestimable benefit of a great tradition. But I do not mind stating 
that with very few exceptions, every one of them can be matched by an American 
talent. But where are those young American singers to test and develop their 
talents? What is the answer to their quandary? I wish I knew. 

Within the present-day operatic picture here only a regrettably small number 
of them can make a living as professional performers in opera. True, tele- 
vision has offered a few additional possibilities, yet really not to many, Since 
as the mass medium par excellent television must at all times address itself 
to the greatest number, it has not as yet given to opera more than a cursory 
glance, for obviously opera is not as yet an attraction like Peter Pan that can 
deliver 60 million viewers in front of the television sets. Then there is an 
increasing number of more or less staged concert performances of opera, and 
this, in the absence of opera houses, is fine but again it is a stopgap, not a 
solution. It is certainly no solution for a young American singer who wants 
to be in opera but also must make a living. You can easily see that an occasional 
appearance in television opera and a few infrequent engagements to sing in a 
concert performance of opera are not enough by a long shot for a young singer 
to get along. 

Of these singers, the Metropolitan can absorb an exceedingly small number, 
especially since most of them, by definition, are beginners and the Metropolitan 
is really not a training ground where beginners can or should scquire their 
experience. Our stage ought to be reserved for mature artists, but since, on 
the other hand, young singers can acquire artistic maturity only by performing 
before the public, in many parts, again and again, the question arises—where 
can they gain that experience? That question remains largely unanswered. 
In recent years, an increasing number of young American singers have found 
employment in Europe but of course chances there are limited too, especially 
to foreigners. And then when those singers have spent a few years in an opera 
house, say in Germany, have gained the necessary experience, they come back to 
the United States an I am afraid 9 out of 10 will remain as unemployed as they 
were before. 

If this looks like a rather discouraging picture for an ambitious American 
opera aspirant, this same picture—in which the absence of opera companies in 
this country is so prominent—in a curious fashion also aggravates the economic 
difficulties of the Metropolitan. Let me explain. 

One of the reasons why the cost of running the Metropolitan is so high lies in 
the fact that we do have, and must have, a considerable number of what we call 
principal artists; in fact, we do have over 90 of them. Sometimes I am asked— 
why so many, especially when a tally at the end of the season quite clearly 
shows that some of these singers do not appear in too many performances. The 
answer is simple. Whenever the curtain goes up in an opera house there must 
be two casts available: the one that sings and another one that doesn’t sing 
but must be either in the theater or within quick reach, in case the singer of the 
first cast is suddenly ill or otherwise prevented from performing. It is easy 
enough to see that this is a heavy burden but one which, under present circum- 
stances in the United States, cannot be avoided. This again is very different 
under European conditions. Let us say, for example, that I am in charge of the 
Berlin opera and that in the morning the tenor scheduled to sing that evening 
calls me up and assures me that he has a bad cold and cannot possibly sing 
tonight. Well, I go to the telephone, I will call my colleagues in the opera houses 
of Hamburg, Bremen, Leipzig, Dresden, and a few others, all of which are less 
than an hour’s flight away. In one of these I will find a tenor who knows the 
part, who is not busy tonight, and who doesn’t even have a cold. He will fly to 
Berlin. No need to elaborate on this further: any operatic manager who has 
this kind of reservoir within his reach does not need to have as full a company 
of solo singers as the Metropolitan. 

Gentlemen, I am sure you will agree that I am making my point as regards the 
close interrelation between art and money in the opera house. The need to work 
with, as it were, both eyes constantly glued on the box office creates yet one more 
difficulty, and a very serious one at that. I am now referring to the choice of 
repertoire. Operatic publics everywhere are notoriously—and I might add, de- 
pressingly—conservative, unenterprising, and incurious. Most opera lovers love 
only what they know by heart and one might almost say of them that unfamiliar- 
ity breeds contempt. All they ever want to hear are the Traviatas, the Aidas, 
the Carmens, and the Bohemes. What is a manager todo? If he knows what is 
good for him economically, he will bow to these rather narrowminded wishes of 
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his audience, but if he does he will certainly betray his artistic mission and in 
the long run his audiences will dry up at the roots. We all remember that that 
great perennial favorite, Carmen, was a flop when it first appeared on the Paris 
stage—and this is only one example. Nowhere does the battle between finances 
and art range more bitterly than in the field of the repertoire. I personally have 
always felt that money should be the servant rather than the master of art, 
but maybe this is nothing more than an old-fashioned way of wishful thinking. 
The fact remains that all too many of our artistic decisions today are dictated 
by material rather than by ideal consideration. 

I must say it amuses me, although in a wry fashion, when I am blamed for 
presenting such unimaginative, old-fashioned programs to cities that the Metro- 
politan visits on its tour. What these critics do not know or, if they do know, 
conveniently choose to overlook is that very often the local program is not 
chosen by the Metropolitan Opera management but rather by local committees 
that the often staggering lack of adequate stage facilities prevents our putting 
the most important point—the stubborn conservationism of opera-going publics 
everywhere; it is only natural that any local committee or manager, faced with 
the inevitably enormous cost of importing the Metropolitan must be eager to 
sell out the house which can be done with the standard works only—and let 
no one tell you differently. Our books are there to prove my case. We play 
certain cities where we can sell out such works as Carmen or Boheme to 10,000 
people in one evening; yet when in some of these cities we played great but less 
well known works, such as Mussorgsky’s Boris Godunov or Verdi’s La Forza del 
Destino, tickets went begging by the hundreds, not to say by the thousands. 

This, may I suggest to you, is by far the worst aspect of this indissoluble 
marriage between art and finances. Once again, however, to be quite fair about 
it, I should add that this regrettable situation does by no means exist in this 
country alone. If anyone tells you that the operatic audiences of Milan, Paris, 
or Vienna are only waiting to hear new works and are rushing to the box office 
whenever Stravinsky is performed, you can tell them—with my regards—that 
such is not the case. What is the case is simply that a theater that has a 
guaranteed government subsidy has not only the possibility but indeed the obli- 
gation to present contemporary works and also the less popular works of the 
recognized masters. 

Of course, gentlemen, an excellent point could be made for the thesis that 
despite all those overwhelming difficulties which our Government-unsubsidized 
opera life in this country has to face, we have not been doing too badly. I hear 
it often said by visitors from abroad that quite frequently one can see perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan in a production and with a cast that could not be 
matched let alone be surpassed anywhere in the world today. 

The topic of opera is a complex and complicated one. I hope I have given you 
some idea of the present operatic situation in the United States; if I have, you 
will agree with me that the field is strewn with question marks, and it would 
take more than an expert to find the answers. 

Now, in trying to sum up, maybe I should offer my own opinion as to how 
opera might develop in this country. If it is to develop at all, it must try to 
break out of its present isolation. Nothing can help opera except the playing of 
more operas, in more places, for more people. I often hear it said that the Metro- 
politan holds a rather monopolistic position today, and the usual implication is 
that we must be very proud of that. While the fact appears undeniable, I do not 
consider it any reason for pride or jubilation. If, within the next few decades, 
operatic culture in America could blossom to an extent where at least 10 or 12 
important centers could have a permanent opera house where opera would be 
presented at least 6 months of every year, nobody would be happier about this 
than the management of the Metropolitan. How could this be done? It goes 
without saying that I am posing this question on the artistic level only. On that 
level I think one condition would be entirely indispensable, and that is the crea- 
tion and acceptance of local companies staffed by American talent without any 
reference to the singing roster of the Metropolitan Opera. It is very flattering 
to us that no professional company is ever willing to put on an opera perform- 
ance without having at least one and preferably several names in the cast that 
can also be found in our programs. It is flattering, but, may I add, it is also 
unsound, There are not enough of the recognized great names about to go around 
and no real operatic culture can be built on an indifferent, occasionally only half- 
amateur, ensemble which is being embellished by putting some top star names 
into it, quite often, I understand, even without benefit of adequate rehearsals. 
This, I am afraid, is not the way to do it. If audiences are really fond of opera 
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they should be encouraged to enjoy a good performance, even though no singer is 
in its whose face has ever graced the pages of a New York newspaper. 

Here, I submit to you, is a field for important long-range education by the 
newspapers. Discourage the star cult and encourage interest in young home- 
grown singers. Cities should learn to be proud if their young talent graduates 
to bigger cities and eventually arrives at one of the world’s leading opera houses 
in New York. Today it is the other way around, and the public will only come 
to hear the famous star from the Metropolitan—irrespective of whether he or 
she really still is a star. 

Someone might say: “But how do you know that audiences could be found 
and educated in those cities?” I do not know. But neither does anybody know 
that they cannot be found until it has been tried. The millions of music lovers 
who listen to our broadcasts Saturday afternoons were not opera-minded say 
20 years ago, before these broadcasts started. They did became opera lovers— 
at least lovers of the musical part of opera—by having opera offered to them, 
trying out that new experience, and in the end liking it. Radio, television, the 
ever-increasing number of fine operatic recordings, opera in colleges, opera in 
concerts—all that is fine and it certainly is beneficial to opera. Yet the real thing 
is a live opera in a real opera house equipped for the purpose of playing opera, 
not films—sung by a good ensemble to an audience which comes for art’s sake 
rather than for just one more so-called star. 

Interest in opera in the United States is great and, I believe, genuine. You 
have the singers, you have the orchestras, you have the production talent, and at 
least potentially there are enough young musicians around eager to become opera 
conductors if only there were any operas to conduct. To all of their problems and 
to the general problem of the future of opera in America there is only one answer: 
Opera must be spread across the country, there should be fine companies wherever 
sufficient audiences can be found or created and opera houses must be built for 
opera to thrive in. How this can be done I do not profess to know. That it 
should be done, I have no doubt. 


[Extract from the Congressional Record, April 19, 1955] 
AMERICA’S CULTURAL OFFENSIVE IN THE WORLDWIDE BATTLE OF IDEAS 


Mr. Witey. Mr. President, I have been pleased to note the increasing evidences 
of America’s counteroffensive against the worldwide Soviet cultural propaganda 
effort. That Soviet effort is two-pronged. It is (a) designed to defame Amer- 
ican culture as allegedly “crass” and “materialistic”; and (b) it is designed to 
paint a rosy picture of what is actually the barren and enslaved so-called culture 
of the U.S. 8. R. 

I am gled to say that an invaluable instrument in our own accurate worldwide 
cultural effort is the American National Theatre and Academy, which was wisely 
chartered by the Congress under a bill signed by the President of the United 
States as far back as July 5, 1935. 

I have earlier referred to ANTA in remarks in the Congressional Record on 
pages 3421-22, on March 30. 

I send to the desk a supplementary statement, and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the body of the Record. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


“STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


“Man does not live by bread alone, and his attitude in the East-West battle 
of ideas is not determined alone by its material phases. 

Man is a thinking, feeling creature, who searches for beauty and for truth, 
as well as for his daily bread and for shelter and material things for himself and 
his loved ones. 

In the worldwide battle of ideas, America’s arts and artists have an important 
role to play in upholding the banner of freemen. 

It is up to the abundant talent of the American theater and of music, of 
American films, ballet, sculpture and painting, and other media of expression to 
get across to freemen everywhere the full significance of the devotion of the 
American people to culture and their splendid achievements in indigenous 
creations. 
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We are fortunate that the present administwation has wisely perceived the 
needs for our sending cultural ambassadors abroad throughout the world. 

Wonderful reports have come back regarding the constructive achievements 
overseas of American artists. Time and again we have heard that a single great 
singer like Marian Anderson, a single outstanding troupe like Porgy and Bess 
can ordinarily accomplish more in establishing fraternal bonds between our own 
and other peoples than tons of newsprint and masses of words. 

I may say that the United States decision for this cultural offensive has not 
been a casual one to make because we Americans have been traditionally cautious 
toward leaving the things of art entirely to private endeavor and encouragement. 

We have recognized that the creative artist must have the fullest freedom in 
which to grow and to express himself. 

At the same time, world events have thrust upon us the need for Uncle Sam 
flashing the green light to private citizens to stimulate a concrete answer to the 
lies and smears which have been spread so viciously by our enemies throughout 
the world. 

But even if there were no Communist problem in the world, we would want to 
solidify our relationships with peoples everywhere, and we know that one of the 
most helpful ways of doing so is by our becoming better acquainted with their 
culture and by them becoming better acquainted with ours. To send the branches 
of our culture abroad, we must of course have a healthy cultural tree and root 
system at home. Fortunately, arts here are flourishing. 

Meanwhile, it is most appropriate that America, in particular, through ANTA 
is now sending a salute to our sister Republic of France, a great ally, a country 
in which the arts have flowered to as high a degree as virtually anywhere else 
on earth. Mr. Robert Dowling, chairman of ANTA, is in charge of the Salute, 
Mrs. H. Alwyn Innes-Brown is vice chairman and Mr. Robert C. Schnitzer is 
general manager. 

There follow various items further descriptive of our overall United States 
cultural counteroffensive. The first is a New York Times article published in its 
February 28 issue describing our worldwide effort. Next are editorials from the 
New York Times of January 30 and the New York Herald Tribune of the preced- 
ing day on this same general subject. Finally, to indicate the distinguished 
individuals who give of their time and talent to the overall work of the American 


National Theater and Academy, I append the list of officers and directors of that 
fine organization. 





{From the New York Times of February 28, 1955] 


Untrep States Lirts CuRTAIN ON CULTURE DrIVE—BEsT OF DANCE, DRAMA, MUSIC, 
To Go ABproap To COUNTERACT SOVIET PROPAGANDA TOURS 


WASHINGTON, February 27.—The United States has begun a counteroffensive 
against Soviet “cultural propaganda.” 

Thanks to a fund appropriated by Congress last August, the best this country 
produces in the dance, drama, and music is now being put before foreign audiences 
on a scale never before possible. 

And by next summer more Americans will be singing, dancing, acting, and other- 
wise performing abroad than ever before in time of peace. 

For instance, the former National Broadcasting Company Orchestra, now 
called the Symphony of the Air, will be touring Japan, Korea, Formosa, the 
Philippines, and probably Hong Kong. These are places to which no major 
United States orchestra has ventured before because it did not seem commer- 
cially possible. 


PERFORMERS PLAN TRIPS 


The New York Philharmonic will appear at the Edinburgh Music Festival and 
then tour northern Burope. If plans materialize the American National Ballet 
Theater and a symphony orchestra will probably be in Latin America. The 
woodwinds section of the Philadelphia Orchestra will be demonstrating its skills 
to audiences in the Middle East, India, and Pakistan. 

These and other tours are being underwritten by half of a $5 million con- 
gressional appropriation. The other half is devoted to financing United States 
representation in foreign-trade fairs. 

Officials of the State Department’s international exchange program today 
described the cultural operation as follows: 
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The State Department has contracted with the American National Theater 
and Academy (ANTA) in New York to select likely performers and plan their 
overseas trips. 

By preference those selected should have planned a trip abroad on their own, 
on a strictly commercial basis. If they cannot quite make it financially, or an 
extension of their tour into “no profit” areas seems desirable, AN'T'A may recom- 
mend them for a grant. ANTA has panels of professional advisers to pass on 
artists’ merits in the dance, drama, and music. 

The State Department’s international exchange program (which also handles 
exchange of students and leaders) then approves the project in consultation 
with an interagency committee. This committee is composed of representatives 
of the State Department, the United States Information Service, the Foreign 
Operations Administration, the Health, Education, and Welfare Department, 
and the Labor Department. 

Budgets for projected tours are approved by the State Department’s inter- 
national exchange program, although the ultimate pursestrings are held by 
Theodore Streibert, director of the information agency, who has the title of 
executive agent. 

Once overseas, information officials look after the performers. One objective 
is to see that the Americans meet the leading artists abroad. 

Here is one way in which the United States hopes to make its cultural repre- 
sentation more effective than that of the Soviets. 

As State Department officials noted today, the United States program does not 
begin to compete quantitatively with the Russian. But whereas the Soviet 
artists are closely watched by agents who accompany them and are prevented 
from getting too friendly with their capitalistic counterparts, the Americans are 
encouraged to circulate freely. 


PORGY TOUR HAILED 


The officials thought this had worked out well during the Mediterranean tour 
of the Broadway musical Porgy and Bess. This show closed a commercial tour 
in Paris last December and did not have another Duropean booking until it was 
to appear in Italy this month. 

With a United States Government subsidy, the group, in the meantime, was 
sent on tour of the western and eastern Mediterranean, including appearances 
in both Arab and Israeli territory. 

In Cairo one reviewer wrote: “If this is propaganda, let’s have more of it.” 
Other reviews indicated that observers had been impressed by the distinguished 
aoe played by Negro artists in the cast and by the artistic maturity of the per- 

ormance. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra will take part in a show called Salute to France 
in May and June. Others in the show are the New York City Ballet, the cast of 
“Oklahoma,” Judith Anderson in “Medea,” and a production of Thornton Wilders 
“The Skin of Our Teeth,’’ with Helen Hayes and Mary Martin. 


{From the New York Times of January 30, 1955] 
CULTURAL AMBASSADORS 


Next spring, Parisian theatergoers will have the change to view samples of 
American artistic achievements in the fields of music, dance, ballet, and drama. 
This venture, privately financed with the assistance of he international exchange 
program of the American National Theater and Academy, will offer the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, under the baton of Eugene Ormandy: “Oklahoma” which 
has never been seen in Paris; “Medea,” by Robinson Jeffers; “The Skin of Our 
Teeth,” by Thornton Wilder; and a limited engagement of the New York City 
Ballet, starring Maria Tallchief and André Eglevsky. 

The importance of this cultural exchange, which cannot be too strongly stressed, 
was best expressed by President Eisenhower in a recent letter to Robert W. 
Dowling, chairman of ANTA, who organized the project at the request of French 
and United States officials. The President said: “This will be of vast significance 
to the cause of friendship and understanding between the people of America 
and Western Europe. I wish you every success.” 

The artistic program, labeled “Salute to France,” represents an attempt to 
repay that great nation, if only in a small measure, for its long tradition of 
friendship and’ assistance to this country. Since revolutionary days, France’s 
men of letters, artists, and great military figures have had profound influence 
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on American life. It is only fitting that we demonstrate our appreciation and 
goodwill through this cultural exchange. 

ANTA is to be congratulated for wholeheartedly accepting the responsibilities 
of organizing this worthwhile project. It already has achieved a notable artistic 
success with the tour of Porgy and Bess in Yugoslavia and in the Near Hast, 
and with the sponsorship of the José Limon dance company in its tour of South 
America. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of January 29, 1955] 


SALUTE TO FRANCE 


Bringing ballet, music, and drama to Paris may seem like an approximation of 
carrying coals to Newcastle, but the American Salute to France project scheduled 
for the spring should win wide approbation on both sides of the Atlantic. Under 
plans just announced—plans which American Ambassador C. Douglas Dillon 
played a large part in formulating—some of the brightest ornaments of American 
cultural life will be put on display in France as a tribute to French leadership 
in the development of western culture. The Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted 
by Bugene Ormandy, will give concerts at the Paris Opera; the New York Ballet 
Co. will put on 8 performances ; Oklahoma will have a 2-week run; and 2 dramas, 
Robinson Jeffers’ Medea, and Thornton Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth, will be 
staged. 

At about the same time that America will be saluting France at this festival, 
an interesting art exhibition will be taking place at the Orangerie, the lovely 
little museum near the Tuileries Gardens. Here will be placed on view 100 
paintings, watercolors, and drawings, the work of French artists, but long ago 
acquired by American museums and collectors. Many of these works, largely 
of the 19th century, have not been seen in France since their acquisition by 
American connoisseurs; now they are back on loan in their land of origin. 

Mutual respect and understanding between the 2 nations are certain to be 
enhanced by these 2 intelligent programs, Although both are arranged under 
private auspices, they have received official blessings in the form of good will 
messages from President Eisenhower. Citizens of both France and the United 
States can take pride in these salutes to France, and many an American will 
be tempted to cross over to Paris this spring for a firsthand look. 


THe AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATRE AND ACADEMY 


President : Clarence Derwent. 

First vice president: Sawyer Falk. 

Second vice president: Peggy Wood. 

Third vice president: Benjamin Kaye. 

Fourth vice president: Richard Hoover. 

Treasurer: Roger L. Stevens. 

Secretary: George Freedley. 

Honorary presidents: Helen Hayes, Vinton Freedley, Guthrie McClintic, 
Robert E. Sherwood, A. Conger Goodyear. 

Honorary treasurer: Gilbert Miller. 

Honorary chairman: C. Lawton Campbell. 

Counsel: Walter H. Liebman. 

Board of directors: Robert W. Dowling, chairman ; H. Darkes Albright, Camp- 
ton Bell, Aline Bernstein, Mrs. Anthony Bliss, Robert Breen, Thomas Brock, Gil- 
more Brown, C. Lawton Campbell, Mrs. Sara Spencer Campbell, Warren Caro, 
Lucia Chase, Arthur Cloetingh, Edward Cole, John A. Conway, Blevins Davis, 
Clarence Derwent, Howard Dietz, Robert W. Dowling, Marjorie Dycke, Fred Em- 
mett, Sawyer Falk, George Freedley, Vinton Freedley, Mary Stewart French, 
Rosamond Gilder, A. Conger Goodyear, Paul Green, Verner Haldene, William 
Halstead, the Reverend Gilbert V. Hartke, Helen Hayes, Mary Virginia Heinlein, 
Hubert Heffner, Barnard Hewitt, Richard Hoover, Mrs. H. A. Inness-Brown, 
Rowena Woodham Pelliffe, Margo Jones, C. Robert Kase, Benjamin Kaye, Charles 
Lane, Walter Liebman, Monroe Lippman, Gertrude Macy, Gilbert Miller, Albert 
Mitchell, Jack Morrison, Donald Oenslager, Thomas BP. Poag, James BE. Popovich, 
Donovan Rhynsburger, Elmer Rice, Beardsley Ruml, Mrs. Dorothy Schwartz, 
Samuel Selden, Claude L.. Shaver, Louis M. Simon, Roger L. Stevens, Wesley 
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Swanson, Frederick G. Walsh, Winifred Ward, Margaret Webster, Milton Wein- 
traub, Robert Whitehead, Peggy Wood, John Wray Young, and William 
Zeckendorf. 

Executive director, Willard Swire. 


[Article from the Congressional Record, March 7, 1955] 
A COMMON INTELLECTUAL TRADITION NEEDED 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Frank Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey, in the 
House of Representatives, Monday, March 7, 1955 


Mr. THompson of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, there is a weakness in our colleges 
and universities. It lies in the failure to keep intact as a unifying reference 
point for the students a common intellectual tradition, a sense of an intellectual 
community leading to a sense of the continuity of human experience. One used 
to find all this in the old prescribed courses of the humanities before a rampant, 
free-for-all, excessively individualist elective system ripped everything apart. 
But now we live with a situation where doctors only know how to make their 
meaning plain to other doctors; or engineers to other engineers; or lawyers to 
other lawyers; or businessmen to other businessmen, and so on. Each of these 
talks, and talks well within the range of a profession. But they do not talk 
up and down and across their professions. They do not talk up and down and 
across the whole range of human experience, stimulating and stimulated by that 
experience, to perfect the spirit of their age in the light of the spirit of all ages. 
They do not and they cannot do this, because they do not have in common a vo- 
cabulary they all understand—a vocabulary that was once drawn from the 
common fund of knowledge embraced by the humanities. 

This point was well and brilliantly made in a recent speech at the National 
Conference on Higher Education by Senator J. William Fulbright, Democrat, 
Arkansas. I include this speech here. I do this in connection with a bill I am 
introducing today which I trust will help to correct a situation which is growing 
progressively worse. 

The speech follows: 

“After the many taxing hours you've spent in discussion groups, I think I can 
best thank you for the invitation to speak here in this final hour, by speaking 
briefly. I shall try to do just that. In fact, the heart of what I have to say is 
expressed in but one story. 

“Some time ago, so this story goes, a warden at the Joliet penitentiary played 
host to a conference of criminologists, called to consider ways and means of 
reducing the crime rate. One speaker seemed to carry the day with his thesis 
that the way to do this was by requiring all young people to study mathematics 
intensively. For the discipline gained in this way, so the speaker claimed, would 
leak the young to think logically and so make them virtuous when they came of 
age. 

“There was great applause when he reached the end and sat down. The 
warden alone seemed unimpressed. He asked an aid to fetch a certain prisoner. 
introduced him to the meeting, and then at once sent the prisoner back to his 
cell. “hat man you just saw,’ the warden explained to the criminologists, 
‘is the most brilliant mathematician in the whole prison. So brilliant, in fact, that 
it took bank examiners 10 years before they found that he was embezzling funds 
by juggling bank ledgers. That man was not deficient in mathematics. What he 
lacked was a sense of grammar and rhetoric. He simply didn't know the differ- 
ence between the words “mine” and ”yours.”’ 

“You will agree, I think, that the criminologist who saw in the science of mathe- 
matics the means to create a nation of moral men and good citizens, is not alone 
in his approach. He is joined by a chorus of voices, each with a special educa- 
tional emphasis leading to the magic formula. To one person, it is training in 
v-hysics, or medicine, or plant life. To another, it is training in business, or home- 
making, or athletics. Let this or that be the cornerstone for higher education— 
so they say—and the arrangement of its own force will meet every danger, solve 
every problem, remove every evil, and gain every good. 

“As for myself, I am inclined to favor the warden’s theory of education, 
if I may call it that. I am inclined to favor it, subject to three qualifications, 

“First, no system of higher education, however arranged, can bear the whole 
load of cultivating what lies in the human spirit. For that spirit, as the 
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ancients taught us long ago, is a mixed thing. It is formed and ruled not alone 
by reason. It is also formed, and it is all too often ruled, by the will and by the 
passions. And if there are those who may deny this ancient fact, the rule of 
Adolph Hitler in Germany, and Mussolini in Italy, and the careers of a variety of 
imitators in the United States—each in a land preeminent for its literacy and en- 
lightenment—are case studies of how reason can be set on its head by willful 
men who know how to play on passions, and so make the worse cause appear to 
be the better one. 

“The second qualification follows from the first. It is that if the education 
of the individual is viewed in its entirety, then disciplined hearts must dwell 
in the same body as disciplined minds. And in ths light, not the schools alone 
can carry the burden of the work that needs to be done. Nor can they be 
charged—as they now often are—wth full responsibility for any defective prod- 
ucts. Our homes, our churches, our political institutions, our economic enter- 
prises—all our media of communication—are, and must be considered, a part of 
what educates the invididual. None can absolve itself from the end result. 
All are jointly responsible for what it is like. 

“The third qualification is addressed to those who would have the schools 
and colleges emphasize this or that specialized science and art. Let me say 
here that I have the utmost respect for the specialist. It is plain, for example, 
that we urgently need scientists and technicians who can lend their expert- 
ness to the defense of America and the free world. So, too, as a further example, 
do we need men, skilled in the art of economic management, who can perfect 
the way we organize production and distribution. This work is of supreme 
importance ; for though it is true enough that man does not live by bread alone, 
at least he lives by bread. And we need places specifically set aside for the 
purpose of cultivating the science and art of making bread, and defending it. 

“Yet divorced from all else, this specialization in art and science—and here I 
come to my point—is not an education for a democracy. There is nothing to dis- 
tinguish it from an educational system in a totalitarian state. Men like Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Stalin may have boasted of a Nazi, or a Fascist, or a Communist 
science and technology. Yet these bits of knowledge are not political or moral 
by nature. The same textbooks dealing with them can be used by students in 
both democracies and tyrannies. For the subjects themselves are equally useful 
to freemen and slaves alike; and indeed, in ancient times, they were cultivated 
chiefly by slaves. 

“T repeat that this specialization does not form an education for a democracy. 
It does not create an atmosphere in which the mind can be opened to every 
intimate impulse and voice, meshed with other minds of a like sort. Specializa- 
tion, by definition, focuses on only a small part of the human battleline. 
It orients no one toward a view and a place in the battleline as a whole. It 
orients no one toward the whole intellectual life and tradition of a country. 
It orients no one toward an understanding of man as he appears in a particular 
moment of current history, and in the history of the ages. 

“And it is precisely at this point—as I shall try to make plain in a moment— 
that the comment of the warden at Joliet seems to apply on all fours. Here, let 
me digress to say that from what I have seen of our colleges and universities, 
their key weakness is not that they breed Communists. It is arrant nonsense to 
say that they do. Not one of our enlisted men who went over to the Communist 
side during the Korean war and refused repatriation, cited as his reason any 
Marxist indoctrination while in college. Many of them never went to more 
than the primary grades, and in fact, were illiterate. As for the officers who 
were court-martialed for aiding the enemy, not one of these pointed an accusing 
finger at some university professor under whom he had studied at West Point 
or elsewhere. 

“Yet there is weakness in our colleges and universities. And now, in this 
hour of grace, we ought to turn our thoughts inward, and seek where this weak- 
ness lies. In my view, at least, it lies in our failure to teach grammar and 
rhetoric—to teach the difference between ‘mine ‘and ‘yours.’ In the largest sense 
for which this difference in words is but a symbol, it lies in our failure to 
keep intact as a unifying reference point for the undergraduate body, a com- 
mon intellectual tradition, a sense of an intellectual community leading to a 
sense of the continuity of human experience. 

“One used to find all this in the old prescribed courses of the humanities before 
a rampant, free-for-all, excessively individualist elective system ripped every- 
thing apart. But now we live with a situation where doctors only know how to 
make their meaning plain to other doctors; or engineers to other engineers; or 
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lawyers to other lawyers; or businessmen to other businessmen, and so on. Each 
of these talks, and talks well within the range of a profession. But they do 
not talk up and down and across their professions. They do not talk up and 
down and across the whole range of human experience, stimulating and stimu- 
lated by that experience, to perfect the spirit of their age in the light of the spirit 
of all ages. They do not and they cannot do this, because they do not have in 
common a vocabulary they all understand—a vocabulary that was once drawn 
from the common fund of knowledge embraced by the humanities. 

“All of this lends an air of paradox to our commitment to democracy. On the 
one hand, we assert our devotion to a system of government that is based on 
free and intelligible communication between citizen and citizen, and between the 
leaders and the led. On the other hand, we weaken the effectiveness of that 
system by a prevailing educational process that tends to narrow down communica- 
tion by limiting it to an Information, Please program and a Reader’s Digest, 
or by rendering meaning altogether meaningless. This paradox, let me add, is 
made to order for exploitation by the demagogs. For I noticed that when our 
higher institutions of learning came under attack from that quarter all too many 
of them were bewildered by what they were called on to defend. They seemed 
at times to flounder in an inner darkness of their own making, equal in density 
to the darkness the demagogs meant to impose on them from without. The best 
that many of them could do was to raise the rallying cry of academic freedom. 
Yet academic freedom, while of supreme importance in the educational process, 
is not the end aim of the process. It is but a means to an end. And under 
conditions where so many of our institutions of higher learning lacked any 
coherent, general, and organized body of knowledge they meant to impart to 
their students, they were at a loss how to define the end they meant to preserve 
through academic freedom. 

“In saying this I am not implying that our colleges and universities ought 
now to sit down in a solemn convention and agree on a body of doctrine which 
they will then impose as a new orthodoxy on their student bodies. In common 
with all of you, I see in any such proposal the death of all education—of an edu- 
cation, at least, whose aim ought to be the infusion of the spirit of learning 
among students, and whose method ought to be, not indoctrination but the con- 
stant exercise of the mind in meaningful arguments. In common with all of 
you, also, I see in any such proposal for orthodoxy something of the ludicrous 
outlook of a university trustee who strongly objected to the text of a university 
president’s commencement address. And when the president said to the trustee, 
“Well, don’t you want your students to hear the truth?” the trustee answered, 
“Of course. But can’t you print the truth on the back of the convocation pro- 
gram and hand it to the graduates as they file out of the chapel?” 

“The tradition of the humanities for whose restoration I am pleading as the 
heart of any educational system that can best serve democracy is not a tradi- 
tion of orthodoxy. It is a tradition of continuous disagreement between parties 
in a great dialog extending back over the ages. All that these parties agreed 
upon was the topics they felt were worth talking about. And beyond this the 
sense of unity that is present in their great dialog was hinged to the fact that 
when they disagreed they knew what they were disagreeing about. Today. by 
contrast, we are inclined to rush ahead pellmell with our solutions, without first 
asking what the question is we want to solve. Today, also, it happens all too 
often that people disagree violently without recognizing that they are talking 
about different things in the first place. 

“In the long retrospect, I think it is fair to say that the strength of our political 
institutions, is a strength drawn originally from men who shared the common 
heritage of education in the humanities. Indeed, in this respect, there probably 
was no institution of higher learning in history equal to the community of men 
who formed the Constitutional Convention. All were preeminent in practical 
affairs. Yet they were also men who knew how to speculate, who brought a broad 
range of human experience to bear first on their thoughts and then on their prac- 
tical work. This is not to say that they agreed with each other. They disagreed 
sharply. But when they did, they shared a common vocabulary which made the 
eventual agreement possible. So, also in later years, a Thomas Jefferson and an 
Alexander Hamilton, whose thoughts form the basic fabric of our national life, 
disagreed sharply. Yet they were children of the same tradition. And because 
they were, each in the act of disagreeing, brilliantly served the Nation so that 
we can now turn to Jefferson for guidance under one set of circumstances, and to 
Hamilton under a different set. And in this way, we profit from both. 
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“J am saying here that tradition does not mean uniformity. It means diver- 
sity within an embracing unity. And it is to this end, I feel, that we must re- 
conceive and reorganize the life that is lived in our schools of higher learning. 
We must make of those schools the home for a new spirit of learning. We must 
make them, as Woodrow Wilson pleaded in 1909, ‘a community of scholars and 
pupils—a free community but a very real one, in which democracy makes its rea- 
sonable triumphs of accommodation, its vital process of unity. I am not suggest- 
ing,’ Wilson continued, ‘that young men be dragooned into becoming scholars or 
tempted to become pedants, or have any artificial compulsion whatever put upon 
them, but only that they be introduced into the high society of university ideals, 
be exposed to the hazards of stimulating friendships, be introduced into the easy 
comradeship of the republic of letters. By this means the classroom itself might 
some day come to seem a part of life.’ 

“A final remark. I have no illusion that even if all this is done, all will be well 
with us in a present and future hour. For we face the fact that what we are 
educating, is, after all, the son of old Adam. And like his ancestor who rebelled 
against a teaching from the highest possible quarter, so can the son of old Adam 
rebel against what he is taught, and reach for forbidden fruit. Yet this much, 
at least, can be hoped for: That a familiarity with what the many generations 
of man have talked about and experienced in their careers on earth, can, by point- 
ing up the consequences, reduce the danger of such a rebellion, though it may not 
eliminate it altogether. Indeed, without this heroic hope that education can inch 
humanity forward toward the vision of human perfectibility, life itself would 
have no purpose. 

“In all that touches existence, free men everywhere look to America for lead- 
ership. When we wobble, they feel unsteady. When we creak, they groan. 
When we slip, they fall. But when we act with the clarity of a great purpose, 
they feel braced and uplifted. Our schools of higher learning must view them- 
selves as the heart within the heart of what it is that can enable America to give 
free men the leadership they want. Yet America cannot exercise that leadership 
if, within the borders of our own land, we are in danger of losing the ability to 
talk to one another. It is to the restoration of that lost art, in all its admitted 
difficulties, that I hope our schools of higher learning will bend their chief 
energies.” 


[Extract from the Congressional Record, March 17, 1955] 


PREPAREDNESS ALONE WILL Nor WIN For Us THE BATTLE OF COEXISTENCE 


Mr. THompsoN of New Jersey Mr. Speaker, the strength and ultimate survival 
of the free world’s system, based on human freedom, the dignity of the individ- 
ual, and private initiative is being challenged by the Communists throughout the 
world. Preparedness alone will not win for us the battle of coexistence. Some- 
thing more is needed. The western program of building armed strength should 
be widened into a more flexible and imaginative strategy for competitive coexist- 
ence with the Communists in every field and on every front. The arms race 
is not the only event in which they are competing with us. They have taken 
sports and culture and the impressionable years of youth and transformed them 
into arenas of the cold war. Our reliance upon armed strength alone as 
our primary concern is permitting communism to take long strides forward in 
those fields which we have largely neglected. 

America has dominated the Olympic games since their inception. It has 
also been a source of prestige throughout the world, especially with sport-con- 
scious young people. How will the youth of the world feel, especially in doubt- 
ful areas, if the Russian team ends America’s long sway at Melbourne in 1956? 
Of course, these Russian athletes are not really amateurs. They are profes- 
sionals. They are trained under Government guidance, with Government help 
in the form of bonuses, money prizes, and in many other ways. We should find 
some way of making sure that our Olympic contenders get everything they need 
in the way of training opportunities. 

The lively arts are another field wherein the U. 8. S. R. is operating with 
the professed intention of proving to the young people of the world that Russian 
achievements far surpass the West. 
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Ballet, the theater, literature—all are shaped toward aiding communism’s 
long-range scheme of world domination. Top artists know they are not only 
expected to perform, but to give their service at clinics where the plastic minds 
of youthful vistors can be influenced. 

From Moscow radiate troups of athletes and artists, circulating through the 
Soviet world and the satellites, venturing into countries like Red China and India 
with their gospel of communism. 

We have so much more to offer than the Communists that any comparison 
must show up in our favor. But it is not enough to sit complacently by while the 
Soviet Union throws its smaller resources into the scales and makes its weight 
felt because we do not choose to compete. Nor is it enough for our leaders to ad- 
vocate and appropriate large sums for foreign military and economic aid and 
think they have met the challenge. Money is not enough, only deep thought and 
mea mes planning will suffice to prevail over communism in the conflict of co- 
existence. 

We must convey to the world, to our allies, to the uncommitted countries, es- 
pecially, and to the Russians if posisble—the idea that America is not only proud 
of its motorears, its bathtubs, and other material benefits, but also of its cultural 
achievements. 

These and other trenchant observations were made by William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., editor in chief of the Hearst newspapers, in a brilliant speech de- 
livered at the National Press Club in Washington, D. C., on February 26, 1955. 

I have introduced several bills which are specifically designed to put into 
legislative form the excellent proposals made by Mr. Hearst. One bill, to es- 
tablish a civic and cultural center in the Nation’s Capital, has just been reported 
favorably to the House District of Columbia Committee after splendid hearings 
conducted by a special subcommittee. The chairman of the subcommittee was 
the gentleman from Louisiana, James H. Morrison, who is to be commended for 
the very fine way in which he conducted the hearings and for the opportunity he 
gave representatives of the country’s leading cultural and business groups to 
appear and present their views. 

A second bill, H. R. 4109, would establish an advisory group, made up of the 
Nation’s leading sports organizations, to assist the Federal Commission created 
by the joint resolution of December 20, 1944, in establishing a national stadium 
for Olympic games as a memorial to the heroes of World War I, World War II, 
and the Korean hostilities. 

The third measure would provide, in the field of culture, the kind of flexible 
and imaginative strategy called for by Mr. Hearst as well as the kind of pro- 
gram which will show that America is not only proud of its motorcars, its bath- 
tubs, and other material benefits, but also of its cultural achievements and its 
creative artists. I hope that a number of my colleagues from both sides of the 
House will join with me in sponsoring these measures. I am proud to be able 
to include here the text of a letter dated March 11, 1955, which I have just re- 
ceived from the Honorable Roswell B. Perkins, Assistant Secretary, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, which shows the concern of the present 
administration with the cultural side of our lives: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpUcATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, March 11, 1955. 
Hon. Frank THompson, Jr., 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Thank you for your letter of March 8 con- 
cerning H. R. 4698, your bill for development of fine arts programs. I have also 
received a note from Nelson Rockefeller with a set of your fine arts bills and 
some statements you have made concerning them. 

We are glad to have an opportunity to review your proposals in the light of the 
President’s recommendations for the fine arts and a draft bill on which this De- 
partment is working. 

We shall get a report to you soon. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoswE tt. B. Perkins, Assistant Secretary. 
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[Extract from the Congressional Record, May 9, 1955] 


Mr. ee And the appropriation under this bill is limited to $25,000; is that 
correct 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey. That is exactly correct. And the members of 
the Commission serve without pay. 

I would like to begin by devoting a minute or so of the time allotted to me in 
outlining my own concern with the legislation under consideration. 

There is in Trenton, in New Jersey’s Fourth District which I have the honor 
and privilege of representing, a great war memorial building which is similar 
though smaller than the structure which these bills call for. This building over- 
looks the Delaware River and is located about a block from the statehouse, and 
the Hessian Barracks which figured so prominently in the Revolutionary War. 
Many of the official functions of the State government and of the city of Trenton, 
as well as cultural programs of the city, are carried on there, events which in 
many cases would not be held if this magnificent facility were not available. 
I would hope, when the civic and cultural center which these bills would provide 
is finally established, that many of New Jersey’s cultural programs will be pre- 
sented in it. Here I am thinking of the Trenton Symphony Orchestra and the 
former NBC Symphony of the Air, if Newark is successful in its current nego- 
tiations to secure this great orchestra. The music and drama productions of 
Princeton University in my district, and of Rutgers University could also be pre- 
sented here as well as some of the very fine productions of St. John Terrell at 
the Lambertville Music Cireus. The work of New Jersey’s many outstanding 
painters, sculptors, playwrights and composers, and its artists in many other 
fields could also be presented here in this showcase of the Nation before a truly 
international audience. 

Pennsylvania is proud of the National Gallery of Art which was presented to 
our country by one of its citizens, Andrew Mellon, and accepted by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and I am sure that all of the citizens of New Jersey 
would be equally proud if a cultural center in the Nation’s Capital, which my 
predecessor, Charles R. Howell, did so much to advance, rose after 155 years on 
the banks of the Potomac. In his message on the state of the Union last month 
the President declared that “in the advancement of the various activities which 
will make our civilization endure and flourish, the Federal Government should do 
more to give official recognition to the importance of the arts and other cultural 
activities,” 

I have introduced several bills in this Congress which are designed to enhunce 
the cultural and artistic prestige of our country for I am convinced that this is 
as important as any of the guns-and-butter programs which we support. One 
of the major ways in which we might turn reluctant and uneasy allies and the 
millions of uncommitted peoples into friends is to earn their respect for our own 
culture. It is obvious, however, that we have no respect for, and are officially 
indifferent to, our own best cultural efforts, if we show no concern as a people 
and as a nation with our own contemporary culture and our living artists, then 
the peoples of other countries are hardly to be blamed if they ignore and are 
indifferent to the cultural contributions which we have to give the peoples of the 
world. We have only ourselves to blame, for they take their cue from our 
own Federal Government. In this situation the Communist Parties in the various 
countries and the U. S. S. R. find it extremely easy to spread their lies that 
we are gum-chewing, insensitive, materialistic barbarians. 

I, for one, do not propose to make it easy for the U. 8S. 8. R. to win the minds, 
the hearts, and the loyalty of men and women throughout the world. I believe 
the time has come, indeed it is long overdue, for the United States to mount an 
important counteroffensive against the huge Soviet cultural drive which includes 
everything from athletes to ballerinas to chess players and on which they are 
spending enormous sums. As former Congressman Jacob K. Javits said at the 
hearings on the 14 bills before the 83d Congress, if ‘“‘we do not want to fight the 
Russians with the atom bomb,” then “we have got to defeat their effort to have 
communism take over the world with two other weapons—economic and cultural, 
but in the cultural field, we have not even touched it.” 

We must also frankly recognize and be prepared to deal with the tendency in 
certain quarters to regard creative artists with suspicion and to think of the arts 
as, Shall we say, effeminate if not downright subversive. As if Shakespeare, 
Milton, Michaelangelo, Dante, and Cervantes were not manly and patriotic. It 
reminds me of the Hitler, Goebbels, and Goering line: “When I hear the word 
‘culture’ I reach for my gun.” The fine arts are a unifying force, as Washington 
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and Jefferson knew, and they are especially important to us now when our country 
is assailed from within and from without by divisive and undemocratic forces 
from the right and from the left. At no time in our history, perhaps, has it been 
more important than it is today for the dynamic conservative and liberal forces 
to rally around proposals such as these before the 84th Congress to place our 
Nation’s Capitol in the vanguard of our country’s cultural development in order 
that the fine arts may exert their benign and healing influence. 

Last summer the French Government suggested that the United States stage 
an American Festival of Arts in Paris. The opera, several theaters, and concert 
halls were made available. The United States Ambassador to France, C. Douglas 
Dillon, believed the gesture so important to Franco-American friendship and to 
the defeat of the Russian cultural effort that he accepted the chairmanship imme- 
diately. No funds of the Federal Government being available for this important 
project, Robert W. Dowling, president of the congressionally chartered American 
National Theater and Academy and the City Investment Company of New York 
City, undertook the immense task of raising the necessary $400,000 through pri- 
vate subscription. The participation of our Federal Government in interna- 
tional cultural festivals, or the lack of it on any basis except that of giving its 
blessing to these activities, seems to be chronic and is most deplorable. I am 
reminded of the stirring plea of Gian-Carlo Menotti for the creative artist in 
which he said: 

“It is pathetic to see the timidity and apologetie air with which Americans 
introduce their creative artists to Europe. (I insist on the distinction between 
creative and interpretive artists.) Who can ever forget the shabby concerts of 
American music half-heartedly organized all through an expectant Europe by 
well-meaning souls in the State Department shortly after the war? At one of 
the Lucerne festivals, while England sent an orchestra conducted by Sir Adrian 
Boult to represent its composers, and France an orchestra conducted by Muench, 
American composers were embarrassingly represented by a concert of records— 
the kind of concert one might expect in a summer camp.” (After the concert, 
however, cocktails served by the American Embassy to the stunned body of inter- 
national critics were by far the best served by any embassy.) 

In his very effective testimony before the subcommittee on February 15, Mr. 
Dowling pointed out that there is no place in Washington and no place elsewhere 
in our country where foreign artists and companies, national theaters and 
orchestras, opera, and ballet groups can visit and perform on a reciprocal basis. 
He urged the subcommittee to guide this legislation through to a point where 
it ean have the benefit of the Commission’s more thorough study of the problem. 
As you may know, Mr. Dowling and Blevins Davis, the producer of the very 
successful American opera Porgy and Bess, which is proving to be one of the 
very best ambassadors ever to represent this country abroad, went to President 
Truman when he was in the White House and offered to raise through private 
subscription from businessmen, foundations, and wealthy individuals whatever 
sums were necessary, in addition to the contribution of land by the Federal 
Jovernment, to build the kind of cultural center envisioned by these bills. The 
same day he appeared before the subcommittee Mr. Dowling repeated this offer, 
and he also offered to make available to the Commission, which these bills 
would establish, plans for a cultural center worked out for the American 
National Theater and Academy by the firm of architects which developed the 
plans for the National Gallery of Art. I hope when Mr. Dowling begins his 
fund-raising campaign that every American will be given the opportunity to 
contribute toward building a great cultural center in Washington which will 
make the Federal City the Paris of America. Money is raised for the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of New York 
on a national basis and the advancement of the cultural status of our National 
Capital is a challenge to the loyalty and patriotic love of country which is present 
in each and every one of us. . 

This bill will create a Federal commission to formulate plans for the con- 
struction in the District of Columbia of a civic auditorium, including an 
Inaugural Hall of Presidents and a music, drama, fine arts, and mass communica- 
tions center. An appropriation of $25,000 is authorized for the blue-ribbon 
commission whose members would serve without pay in considering a site, pro- 
curing plans and designs, and formulating a method of financing the project 
on a self-liquidating basis. The Commission is directed to make a report to 
the President and to the Congress, together with its recommendations, at the 
earliest practicable date and within 1 year’s time. 
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WASHINGTON : CULTURAL CENTER OF THE WORLD 


Making Washington the cultural center of the world would be one of the very 
best and most effective ways to answer the Russian lies, while the proposal ad- 
vanced in these many bills would, if established, generate enough new activi- 
ties to repay the original investment by the Congress many times over. The 
people of the District of Columbia pay nearly $170 million in Federal taxes each 
year. This is more than is paid by a good many States. Yet the citizens of 
Washington are deprived of all voice or representation in local or National Gov- 
ernment, and the District’s Commissioners are appointed by the President. 
Washington cannot build a sewer, collect garbage, or put a dog in the pound 
without the consent of Congress. Forty percent of Washington’s real estate is 
reserved for Federal purposes, which effectively removes it from the tax rolls. 
The Government started out with a 50-50 division of costs of running the Federal 
city, but has reduced its contribution over the years until now it is about 15 
percent. No other American city is treated like this by private business located 
within the city’s limits. 

Congress must sympathetically consider the need of the residents of the 
Federal city—and the visitors who come from all parts of our country and from 
all parts of the world—for a civic and cultural center in its role as the City 
Council of Washington, which is what the House District of Columbia Com- 
mittee is. As long as Congress deprives Washingtonians of the vote and acts as 
City Council of Washington, just so long must it clearly accept the full responsi- 
bility for the deplorable cultural status of the Nation’s Capital. It cannot blame 
that status on the citizens of the District of Columbia while it jealously maintains 
its unique prerogatives and reserves to itself the decision as to how this tax 
money shall be spent. Taxation without representation, as always, produces a 
withered fruit. 

I have been told that the Federal contribution to the civie center at Columbus 
Circle in New York City was about $6,500,000. American tax dollars have 
also been used to rebuild opera and music buildings in Europe. Why cannot 
similar funds to be spent at home on cultural programs in San Antonio, Seattle, 
Sarasota, Cleveland, Trenton, and Washington and in other cities and towns 
across our country? Surely, more money should be spent in each State and in 
each community on the advancement of the various activities which make our 
civilization endure and flourish, for, as you well know, all of our cultural pro- 
grams are finding it increasingly difficult to continue in the face of constantly 
rising costs. 

In view of these many roadblocks which have defeated all efforts of earlier 
Congresses to enact legislation similar to the bill which you are considering here 
today, it is my considered opinion that it is very important to make a thorough 
and detailed study of American subsidy, direct, or indirect, of foreign art pro- 
grams and cultural centers. This information should be available through the 
Department of State and the Foreign Operations Administration. 

We are told by competent observers who cannot be accused of making political 
hay or of trying for partisan advantage that the Nation’s Capital is particularly 
disadvantaged and underprivileged in cultural matters in comparison with other 
world capital cities and many cities in our own country. We find W. M. Kiplinger 
reporting in his book, Washington Is Like That, published in 1942, that “Despite 
the wealth of national tradition attached to Washington there is very little 
native culture, The city has never been a notable breeding place for art, or 
musie, or literature. Unlike other great capitals of world thought, such as 
prewar London and Vienna and Paris, where the native-born leaders of the 
cities shaped the intellectual patterns which influenced the nation, Washington, 
as a city, has no homegrown culture. Its influence in cultural matters is not 
by Washington, but rather via Washington. Whatever culture there is here was 
started elsewhere and brought in and pasted on.” 

In a speech to the National Symphony Orchestra Association in the fall of 
1952, when he was given a testimonial scroll calling him the most musical Presi- 
dent in the history of our country, former President Harry S. Truman said 
Washington should be developed into the greatest musical center in the history 
of the world. In urging a civic auditorium and cultural center, Mr. Truman 
recalled that as a Senator he had twice helped to push through the Senate legis- 
lation providing such facilities. He observed, however, that the bills had been 
defeated in the House by the lobbyists acting for cities around Washington. 
“They did not appreciate the fact that Washington was to be the capital of the 
world,” he added, and he pointed out that he had seen such show places in Mexico 
City, Paris, and Rio de Janeiro. 
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I have been very happy to observe that there is a new feeling in Congress and 
a new concern with the problem of the status of our Nation’s Capital in cultural 
affairs. 


{Article from the Congressional Record, March 30, 1955] 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE ON THE PLACE AND FUTURE OF THE CREATIVE 
Arts Topay 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Frank Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey, in the House 
of Representatives, Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. THompson of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, on March 26, 1955, I had the 
great honor and privilege of participating in the Second Annual All-Student 
Conference on the Place and Future of the Creative Arts Today presented by the 
Columbia University Student Council. This council is made up of the students 
of over 15 schools on the Columbia campus. It is the conviction of the organ- 
ization that only through such events as this can student interest in world affairs 
be stimulated. 

I include here the program of the conference, a letter from Owen S. Rachleff, 
student chairman of the creative arts conference, and a letter and speech by 
Prof. Peppino Mangravite, dean of the School of Painting and Sculpture, Colum- 
bia University, in the city of New York. 

Columbia University is planing for the establishment of a 15-story art center 
building on Morningside Heights in New York City which will involve the work 
of the leading artists of our country. A short statement of the concept and the 
vision of the proposed arts center is included here also. 

Some of America’s outstanding cultural leaders participated in the 2-day 
conference. Many able statements were made, among them the brilliant presenta- 
tion by Professor Mangravite. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDENT CouNcIL PRESENTS SECOND ANNUAL ALL-STUDENT 
CONFERENCE ON THE PLACE AND FUTURE OF CREATIVE ARTS TopAY, Marcu 25 
At 3 O’CLocK, Low MeMorIAL LIBRARY 


Introductory remarks, W. Emerson Gentzler, assistant provost. 

President Kirk’s message, read by Gedale B. Horowitz, chairman, Columbia 
University Student Council. 

The Conference as We See It, Owen 8S. Rachleff, chairman, Creative Arts 
Conference. 

Symposium 1, “What Is the Place and Future of America’s Great Art Insti- 
tutions?” Speakers: Lloyd Goodrich, associate director, Whitney Museum ; John 
Gutman, assistant manager, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Lincoln Kirstein, director, 
New York City Ballet Co.; Lawrence Langner, codirector of the Theatre Guild; 
George Marek, artist and repertoire director of Victor Records; Robert Saudek, 
producer of CBS’s Omnibus; Louis Untermeyer, poet, anthologist, and writer; 
moderated by Norris Houghton, codirector of the Phoenix Theatre. 

(Intermission of 15 minutes.) 

Symposium 2, “What Is the Place and Responsibilities of the Artists in So- 
ciety?” Speakers, Leonie Adams, poetess; Edmund Bergler, psychiatrist; Sal- 
vador Dali, painter; Morton Gould, musician, conductor; Fannie Hurst, novelist; 
Elmer Rice, playwright ; Daniel Schneider, psychiatrist ; Blanche Yurka, actress; 
moderated by Maurice Valency, playwright, educator. 

(First day’s activities terminate.) 


Saturday, March 26, 11 to 1 o’clock 


Lectures on music and theater arts in Casa Italiana and philosophy lounge, 
respectively. 
(Programs will be distributed then.) 


Two to four o’clock 
Lectures on literature and plastic arts in Casa Italiana and philosophy lounge, 


respectively. 
Subscribers will go to the lectures they have selected. 
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Symposium 3, “What Have America’s Contributions Been to the Creative Arts?” 
To be held at approximately 4:15 in Low Library. Speakers: Louise Bogan, 
poetess ; Bosley Crowther, film critic, New York Times; Lillian Gish, stage and 
screen actress; Harriet van Horne, television and radio critic, New York World- 
Telegram and Sun; Doris Humphrey, modern dance choreographer; Robert 
Schnitzer, international exchange program of ANTA; Sigmund Spaeth, editor of 
the Music Journal; James Johnson Sweeney, director, Solomon Guggenheim 
Museum; Frank Thompson, Jr., Congressman from New Jersey; Ralph Walker, 
architect of Voorhees, Walker, Smith & Smith; moderated by Douglas Moore, 
American composer, MacDowell, professor of music, Columbia. 

The conference is terminated. 


COMMITTEE ON THE CONFERENCE OF CREATIVE ARTS 


Owen S. Rachleff, 1956, chairman, conference; Blinor Murray, 1955, vice chair- 
man, conference ; Gedale B. Horowitz, 1955, chairman, Columbia University Stu- 
dent Council; Edward Cohen, Kent Horner, Barbara McGowan, John Plate, 
Sandra Schenker, Karen Sethur, Francis Stanton, Tom Watkins. 

Our special thanks to Leopold Arnaud, dean of the school of architecture; 
Oscar J. Campbell, head of the graduate English department ; W. Emerson Gentz- 
ler, assistant provost of the university; Robert Harron, assistant to President 
Kirk; Richard Herpers, secretary of the university; Peppino Mangravite, dean 
of the school of painting and sculpture ; Douglas Moore, head of the music depart- 
ment; Milton M. Smith, dean of the school of dramatic arts; and many other 
factulty, administration, and students of Columbia. 


Tue Co_umsia UNIVERSITY StuDENT CoUNCIL, 
New York, N. Y., March 29, 1955. 


Dear Mr. THompson: On behalf of the Columbia University Stuuent Council, 
the faculty, and administration we wish to thank you for your participation in 
our Conference on the Creative Arts in America this past weekend. 

The general feeling both in the press and in our public seems to be that our 
event was an admirable success, informative, lively, and with lasting values. 
We think you did much to contribute to that success and feel strongly that the 
future of our arts will be bright and healthy with your continued support and 
interest. 

We would like to keep you posted on similar occasions, and most of all would 
like to feel that we have made a new friend for our council. Again thank you 
very much, 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Owen 8S. RACHLEFF, 
Chairman of the Committee on Creative Arts. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE City oF NEw YORK, 
ScHoor or PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, 
New York, N. Y., March 28, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Last Saturday you graciously requested that 
1 send you a copy of my remarks at the Columbia University Arts Conference. 
I am attaching it herewith. For your information I am also sending you copy 
of a letter I wrote to Mr. Theodore Streibert, of the United States information 
agency, 2 days before I had the pleasure of meeting you. 

Yesterday, Sunday, I spent some time in elated perusal of H. R. 4307, your 
bill for establishing a national symbol of America’s least explored assets: The 
power of creative imagination as exemplified in our arts. 

What you propose is the filling of a void in the life of our democratic com- 
munity. Indeed it has been a conspicuous lack in our political diplomacy and 
in our relations with other peoples of the world. 
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I cannot conceive anything more devastating for the Communist ideology of 
the fettered spirit than a concrete encouragement of our national arts by our 
lawmakers—their paternal affirmation that the creative act of the American 
artists is still dynamic and free would be salutary particularly at this time. 

There are creative statements in your bill which must reach the vast body 
of the American people, lest the kernel of what you propose should fall to 
germinate in the arid soul. Your reminder to educators that they cannot afford 
to forget the “element of understanding as opposed to mere knowledge” is 
a source of strength to me since I have painted, written, and lectured about it 
for the past 28 years. I first expressed such views in Washington, D. C., in 
1926 with the sympathetic support of Dr. William Alanson White, John Dewey, 
Agnes Meyer, Duncan Phillips, and Samuel Gompers. But that was during the 
false aesthetic evening of our Nation. Now, you are professing it during its 
“morning period.” For the good of the perceptive life of these United States, 
I fervently hope you will succeed. 

You will note in my letter to Mr. Streibert that I am scheduled to go to 
Europe early in May as aesthetic ambassador for Columbia University. How 
much more proud I would have been if I had also represented the creative artists 
of my country. 

My sincere best wishes for the success of your bill, H. R. 4307. 

Cordially yours, 
PreppIno MANGRAVITE, 
Departmental Representative. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE CrTy OF NEW YorK, 
ScHOOL oF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, 


New York, N. Y., March 24, 1955. 
Mr. THEODORE STREIBERT, 


United States Information Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear MR. STREDBERT: It has been brought to the attention of my office that the 
United States Information Agency is preparing art exhibitions to be shown 
abroad. 

You may know that Columbia University is planning an arts center national 
in seope. To broaden the university’s interest in the plastic arts and to stimu- 
late closer relationships in the creative activities of European universities, I am 
scheduled to visit England, France, and Italy during the coming months of 
May, June, July, and August. 

Dr. Grayson Kirk, president of the university, will plan meetings for me 
with academic leaders, scholars, and artists in the above-mentioned countries. 
During my sojourn abroad it is also our plan to acquaint Buropean art schools 
and universities with the creative work being done in the School of Painting and 
Sculpture of Columbia University. 

In view of our creative activities and accomplishments in the field of art 
education, we feel that Columbia University should, with other American institu- 
tions of high learning, have some participation in the splendid plans for art 
exhibitions which the United States Information Agency is preparing. 

Sincerely, 
PEPPINO MANGRAVITE, 
Departmental Representative. 


REMARKS By ProressoR PEPPINO MANGRAVITE AT THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Seconp ANNUAL ALL-STUDENT CONFERENCE ON “WHat Have America’s Con- 
TRIBUTIONS BEEN TO THE CREATIVE ARTS?” 


Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that I will be able to stick to the 3 minutes 


allotted tome. HowcanI? Iama painter, and paint is my means of expression. 
I used words only as self-defense, and since the artist in America is often 
accused of one thing or another, I am apt to use lots of words—rational words, 
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logical Aristotelian words, liberal arts words—in order to defend him. And, 
tragically enough, the artist in this country, until yesterday, has been on the 
defensive. Therefore, if anyone will point his finger at the artist and say, 
“J’accuse,” I will never stop talking. 

Mr. Chairman, you are an artist yourself, and you will agree that we cannot be 
fettered by the skills of linguistic ambiguities. 

It is tragic that the American artist should talk so much, when he should 
be sympathetically encouraged that he can speak best through the visual language 
of drawing and painting. I have already consumed 1 minute and a half of 
your precious time. 

Time has been precious to America. It has wanted to grow old so fast. 
How could America, until yesterday, have spared the time to contribute to the 
creative arts? 

No, I do not think that we have contributed much of importance to the visual 
arts. What fresh visual image of your world do you recall that, until yesterday, 
had not been imported from the Old World? Words, and the mark of the sharp 
ax on the stump of the aging tree have been, until yesterday, some of America’s 
great creative arts. 

Until yesterday, our world was brown in color. The architect imported his 
metier, and built brownstone houses. It was proper for the women to dress in 
brown and fitting for the men to wear black. Sousa’s band was brown. and our 
elders’ thought was so brown that they could not see the new color in the peti- 
cal metaphors of Walt Whitman. 

To the American male of yesterday, if you had had the courage to say to him 
that your son was studying to be a painter, he would have thought: “What a 
queer duck,” but would have said: “What waste of time.’ And now, in this 
anxiously desperate mid-century, it is all different. 

James Johnson Sweeney, for whom I am pinch-hitting today, would have said 
that art in America is now in its “morning period.” In a lecture he recently 
delivered in Canada, he said, “Today art in the United States is certainly in its 
morning period. That is its hope. In other quarters of the world, too often we 
see artists shackled by a nostalgia for their evening, or high-noon period of yes- 
terday. One of the problems of contemporary art in Italy and in Greece is the 
difficulty both artists and public have in forgetting their morning art of cen- 
turies ago. In other countries, such as Spain and England, the problem seems 
to be in forgetting their late afternoon art of a century ago.” 

I will tell you now what I think that our contribution has been to the creative 
arts. We have created men like James Johnson Sweeney who do not consider 
time too precious to devote to the encouragement of our “morning period” of art. 
That is an immense contribution. You remember that, until yesterday, we were 
being exposed to vicariously experience the senility of someone else’s “evening.” 

What the United States have long needed is a Johnny Appleseed of esthetic 
attitudes, to uphold the self-respect and dignity of the contemporary artist. 
What we have needed is a disseminator of fresh visions and a believer in the 
esthetic strength of America’s “morning period.” 

Indeed, everywhere in these States there are signs that the creative arts are in 
the ascendant. 

Columbia University is preparing the creation of an arts center, where, in its 
studios and laboratories, in its studies and workshops, in such a community of 
universal thinking and creative activities, the poet and the painter, the play- 
wright and the architect, the scientist and the composer, the scholar and the 
sculptor will strive for new syntheses. 

If, next year, your son will take up painting in such a company, your friends 
will no longer think that he is wasting time, but probably admire him as their 
forebears admired the pioneers who clear the dark forest. 

Meanwhile, Sweeney is in Pittsburgh sowing contemporary esthetic seeds. 
Great fellow, this American Sweeney: He has belief enough in the living Amer- 
ican artist to extol him in two different places at the same time. Mr. Sweeney’s 
kind is greatly increasing in the American community. 

With institutions of high learning realizing the need to supplement the liberal 
arts with the creative arts, and the American male boldly extolling the delectable 
aberration of the artist, watch for a fresh and youthful image of America. 
That will be America’s contribution to the creative arts. 

Mr. Chairman, I rest my verbal case. 
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. 
THE CONCEPT AND THE VISION OF THE PROPOSED ARTS CENTER—BRIDGING THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


The guiding aim of the proposed Arts Center at Columbia University is to build 
a bridge that will bring into closer communication two major groups in the arts. 
The first group is made up of the professional creative artists, architects, 
musicians, playwrights, and producers. In the second group are the students, the 
scholars, the critics, and historians of the arts. 

The harmonious integration of these two groups is an ideal that has intrigued 
mankind ever since the first successful attempt was made in fifth-century Greece. 
Rarely, if ever, has it succeeded since; in this country it has probably never 
been attempted before on a scale as ambitious as the present one. Certainly it 
could not attain the full measure of its aim except in a city comparable with 
New York or without a strong affiliation with an educational institution. 

As stated by the chairman of the advisory committee for the Arts Center, 
Mr. Curt Reisinger, “bringing together under one roof the vast intellectual re- 
sources of a great university and the extraordinary wealth of artistic ability and 
facilities of this great metropolis seems to promise virtually unlimited possi- 
bilities for the development of the arts in this country.” 

The 10-story building proposed for the arts center on Columbia’s Morningside 
campus will provide much-needed extended facilities for teaching, experiment, 
practice, and research in five already-flourishing schools and departments of the 
university: Architecture; dramatic arts, including television, radio, motion 
picture, and film production ; painting and sculpture ; music; archeology and the 
history of art. 

The new center will contain classrooms, workrooms, libraries, studios, and 
theaters for students in these creative arts. It will be a place where music can 
be heard and performed, painting and sculpture exhibited, studied and created, 
drama and opera rehearsed and performed, ideas exchanged, books studied, wise 
counsel obtained. It will provide theater and other facilities for the extra- 
curricular activities of the undergraduates in Columbia College and Barnard, 
as well as for formal academic training on the undergraduate, graduate, and 
professional levels. With different schools and departments living side by side 
in the same building, a strengthening measure of integration is bound to be 
generated spontaneously. Gradually, interdepartmental and interschool educa- 
tional programs will be developed. 


NEW YORK, THE CULTURAL CAPITAL 


Located in the cultural capital of the country and the professional center of 
all the arts. this new educational center has incomparable advantages in provid- 
ing its students with close access to the rich artistic resources of New York 
City—the museums, galleries, concert halls, studios, libraries, and the great 
host of professional and practicing artists available here. 

It will be a bridge with two-way traffic, as Mr. Walter Kerr expressed it from 
the standpoint of the theater at the Bicentennial Conference on the Arts at 
Columbia last November—‘not only the movement of the university toward 
the professional theater but the professional theater toward the university.” 
Broadway needs the university as a training ground, he said, now that nearly all 
other training grounds have disappeared. 

New York is the only place where this kind of mutual interchange can take 
place. Only in New York are there as many great names available—not only in 
the theater but in all the arts—to come to a university arts center to lecture, to 
counsel, to join in common projects and enterprises. 

As an example of the way this two-way action would operate, it is planned to 
construct an experimental theater for the center which will be available to pro- 
fessional producers and directors for trying out new plays of unusual artistic 
promise but not warranting a Broadway tryout. 

It has been said that one of the most important features of the proposed art 
center is that it will neet the need of intellectual background for the creative 
arts, which are at present struggling for reorientation, new affirmations and 
meaningful expression in the the troubled world of today. To bring the arts 
together in this fashion is ideally the function of a great university. Only in such 
a climate may be found the resources, intellectual capacity, spirit of free in- 
quiry, perspective, and broad range of interests required. The wisdom and 
vision inherent in a great university can bring mutual understanding and in- 
spiration to the men and women working in the various creative arts. Their 
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close daily association in the “common rooms” to be provided in the arts center 
will not only suggest integrated approaches, but may very well result ultimately 
in new art forms and techniques. 

Columbia’s long and fruitful background in the arts—its distinguished teach- 
ers and alumni in all fields of the arts—are assurance that here will be found 
a stimulating setting. 


WHERE ARTISTS AND SCHOLARS MAKE COMMON CAUSE 


Plans are designed to carry the influence of the arts center beyond the metro- 
politan area, for it is hoped to establish here an Institute or Seminary for the 
Creative Arts. This institute might well become a kind of national source for 
original research and productive communication as important in its sphere as is 
the National Science Foundation to scientific research. As one of the ways in 
which to give this institution immediate practical importance, its directors would 
invite men and women of the highest creative accomplishments to reside for speci- 
fied periods of time at the center, where they would carry on their work un- 
hampered by formal academic duties. They would thus be able to guide and 
inspire students in a unique community of creative scholars. 


TO MAKE ART MORE MEANINGFUL 


For the proposed arts center building several choice sites on the university’s 
Morningside campus are under consideration. It is estimated that the cost of 
the building will be about $6 million, a part of which has already been contributed 
or pledged. An additional sum of about $3 million will be sought for endowment 
and for scholarships. 

Genuine as is the need for a building to integrate the arts at Columbia, true 
progress will come not so much from mere existence of facilities as from the com- 
ing together of great minds in the proper setting, their interaction, and their 
effect on students. 

A national institution guided along the broad paths described above, will open 
limitless possibilities for the encouragement of creative talent and for the spread 
of the understanding and enjoyment of art throughout the United States. 

We of this Nation have an enviable opportunity to encourage and fortify the 
recent resurgence of interest in the arts so strongly in evidence throughout the 
country. To develop the finest potentials of this resurgence there is a need of in- 
ee leadership. This is the function which the arts center is being set up to 
perform. 

“One of the problems of our age,” said Lewis Mumford at the Bicentennial 
Arts Conference, “is not merely to restore the arts to a central place in life, but to 
restore life to its full dimensions to a central place in the arts.” 

The advisory committee for the arts center has faith that friends of the arts 
everywhere will catch the greatness of this vision and wish to share in its reali- 
zation. 

Advisory committee: Curt Reisinger, chairman; Oscar James Campbell, exec- 
utive vice chairman; Ralph F. Colin, Norman Cousins, William J. Donovan, 
Frank D. Fackenthal, Charles Garside, Donald F. Hyde, Lincoln Kirstein, Henry 
Allen Moe, Richard Rodgers, Roger L. Stevens, James Johnson Sweeney, Robert 
Whitehead. University members: Leopold Arnaud, Grayson Kirk, John A. Krout, 
Douglas Moore, Ernest J. Simmons. 


[Article from the Congressional Record, March 1, 1955] 
ApprEss oF Mr. WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, JR.—Part I 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Patrick J. Hillings, of California, in the House of 
Representatives, Thursday, February 24, 1955 


Mr. Hi.1ne6s. Mr. Speaker, I wish to place in the Record a portion of the 
address of Mr. William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in chief of the Hearst news- 
papers, which was delivered at the National Press Club here in Washington on 
February 28, 1955. 

Mr. Hearst, you will recall, has recently returned from a visit inside the Soviet 


Union where he had an opportunity to meet the current ruling leaders of that 
country. 
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I wish to commend this address to the attention of the House of Representatives 
because it is a keen analysis of a little-known subject—what is going on behind the 
Iron Curtain. Mr. Hearst has very aptly pointed up the fact that the rulers of the 
Kremlin recognize strength and that the best means of preserving peace is to 
not let the Politburo forget that the United States is prepared to stand firm in 
the fight for freedom. 

The address follows: 

“Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ladies, gentlemen, and colleagues, I would like to 
clear up one point first. That is to assure you that we had no invitation to Russia. 
No advance tip of any kind that important things would be taking place while we 
were there, nor any assurance that we would positively be able to talk with any 
of the Soviet leaders. 

“My reason for wanting to go was simply to get a firsthand glimpse of the coun- 
try and its rulers and its people. 

“It was my father’s conception of journalism that it can and should be an 
exciting and audacious enterprise. 

“The original suggestion for this trip was made to me at the Gridiron dinner last 
December by Dave Sentner, a member of your club and bureau chief of the Hearst 
newspapers here in Washington. I had been mentally kicking the idea around 
ever since it became apparent that the atmosphere in Russia had undergone a 
change after Stalin’s death. 

“T told Dave I would go on one condition, and that was that Kingsbury Smith, 
the INS European general manager, and Frank Conniff, my editorial assistant, go 
along. 

“Kingsbury, with nearly 20 years experience as a European correspondent, was, 
I knew, familiar with the Soviet problems and machinations and knew his way 
around the European diplomatic circles. 

“Frank Conniff had served as a war correspondent both in Europe and Asia. In 
addition to his city desk side experience as a reporter and rewrite man on the 
New York Journal-American, he is a student extremely well informed on matters 
of history and the military. As you probably know, he is also my right hand at 
home. 

“With these two close friends and associates, I felt that we could handle any 
curves they might throw at us. 

“To my surprise, the visas for the three of us came back in 7 days. We flew to 
Paris, picked up Kingsbury Smith, and proceeded to Berlin, where we boarded a 
Soviet passenger plane for the flight to Moscow. It was a twin-engine Convair 
type of plane, which flew most of the time about 4,000 feet. It made one stop at 
Vilna, the capital of Lithuania, and landed us gently just after dusk in a snow 
storm at the Moscow airport. The flight took 7 hours. 

“Now for some of my impressions and observations on this trip: 

“We became aware from the very first day of our arrival that we were getting 
the red-carpet treatment, or rather what we chose to call the white wall treat- 
ment, from the sides of the gleaming Packard-like Zis that was made available to 


“We knew we were seeing only what the Soviet leaders wanted us to see and 
that no secret experiment or unflattering inner problem would be exposed to our 
prying gaze. 

“What we saw of the Russian people encouraged us to believe that a strong 
sentiment of friendliness toward Americans exists among them. When we were 
recognized as Americans in the streets, the theaters, the restaurants, and stores, 
we were greeted with smiles and friendly looks. Ten postwar years of anti- 
American propaganda seem to have had much less effect on the people of Russia 
than one would expect. 

“As for an overall impression of life in the Soviet land as seen from two of 
its main cities—Moscow and Leningrad: 

“T would say that living conditions in Russia are less bad than the West gen- 
erally believes but by no means as good as the Russian people are led by their 
Government to think they are in relation to the outside world. 

“A day in any Soviet city would, I am sure, convince an American shopgirl, 
factory or white-collar worker that in comparison with conditions in Russia, the 
United States is the paradise of the proletariat. 

“Indicative of what little influence the people have on the government that 
rules them was the apparent lack of popular excitement over the sensational 
shift in political power that occurred during our visit. 

“Replacement of Malenkov by Bulganin as head of the government was cer- 
tainly an event of far-reaching importance. It was accompanied by policy pro- 
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nouncements which made it clear that the change would affect the life of every 
individual in the Soviet Union. It meant less consumer goods and greater em- 
phasis on the production of heavy industry. 

“Such a momentous political event would have aroused public controversy in 
any western democracy. One would have overheard it being discussed in the 
buses, subways and restaurants. Yet if there was any discussion of it among 
the Kussian people, it was confined to the intimacy of the close family circle. 
No one would dare debate the right or wrong of it in public. As far as any public 
comments in Moscow or Leningrad were concerned, the downfall of Malenkov 
might never have occurred. We tried to draw out our intourist guide, but not 
a word would he say. The western envoys likewise told us they had received 
no reports of any public excitement or agitation over the news. 

“Some of the Russian translators in the press gallery of the Soviet Parliament 
at the time Malenkov’s resignation was announced were heard exclaiming, al- 
most in a whisper: ‘It’s sensational.’ 

“Later, in the streets of Moscow, all was calm. In the shops, people did not 
even gather around the radios as the news was broadcast. They simply went 
about their business as usual. If they were listening intently, as they doubtless 
were, they allowed no sign of it to show. Unusual interest in such things might, I 
suppose, be interpreted as questioning the wisdom of what the rulers were doing, 
That would be deviationism, the first step to opposition. 

“The subjects of our interviews ranged from Khrushchev to Shostakovich, the 
composer; from Premier Bulganin to Ulanova, the ballerina; from Marshal 
Zhukov to Patriarch Alexei, the head of the Russian Orthodox Church, and from 
Molotov to Svtilana Stalin, the late dictator’s daughter. 

“In addition, we literally spent hours in discussion with the leading western 
ambassadors, checking our impressions and gaging our reactions against the 
experience of these diplomatic experts. 

“Our own Ambassador, Chip Bohlen, was most helpful and considerate. We 
consulted him every step of the way We made certain that no move of ours 
would embarrass American policy. 

“We turned over verbatim transcripts of our interviews with Khrushchev, 
Bulganin, Molotov, and Zhukov, to the Ambassador as soon as Kingsbury Smith 
could type them out following our return from the Kremlin. 

“I do not think I violate any confidence when I say the Ambassador congratu- 
lated us on what we had obtained from the diplomatic as well as professional 
standpoint. 

“We felt that America has on the spot in Moscow a man whose training and 
background have well prepared him for the painstaking job of unscrambling the 
devious Russian moves and puzzling shifts in Communist policy. 

“To lend some perspective to our Russian journey, I made certain that at both 
ends it would be sandwiched by balancing talks with the influential soldiers and 
statesmen of the free world. 

“At Paris on the way in, we talked with Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, the SHAPB 
commander. Al Gruenther has a keen, agile mind and a penetrating understand- 
ing of the problems we face in Europe today. 

“And on our way home, when our party reached London after a day of flying 
from Moscow, I experienced the sentimental climax of the whole trip as far as 
I was personally concerned. 

“I spent an hour with Sir Winston Churchill in the historic cabinet room at 
No. 10 Downing Street. Earlier in the day we had lunched with Minister of 
State Anthony Nutting and then talked informally with Sir Anthony Eden at the 
foreign office. 

“That hour with Sir Winston was something really special. He listened closely 
while I gave my impressions of the Russian leaders and ventured a few thoughts 
on the significance of recent Russian moves. 

“T assume that one of the questions uppermost in your minds must be whether 
the new leadership in Russia is more or less likely to precipitate war with us 
one of these days. 

“I must say the strongest hope for peace that I found in my 3 weeks’ visit to 
the Soviet Union was the shrewdness of these new rulers of Russia. 

“These men can be ruthless. They have been merciless. Certainly no humani- 
tarian considerations would cause them to hesitate to wipe us out if they thought 
they could get away with it. 

“They believe the end justifies the means And for them the end remains 
Communist domination of the world. Khrushchev said so to me quite frankly. 
He said they hoped to gain the upper hand one day. 
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“Nevertheless, these men are cold, calculated realists. I don’t believe they are 
possessed by the madness that drove Hitler to bring Germany down in ruins. Nor 
by the recklessness that led Mussolini to tie Italy’s kite to the shooting star of 
nazidom’s shortlived conquest. 

“Crafty all the time, cruel if the occasion, in their opinion, warrants it. Yes. 
Unquestionably. But they are not paranoiacs. 

“They know the destructive power of nuclear weapons. Even if they possess 
the H-bomb—which British officials doubt—and even if they use it first, they 
know America has superiority in these weapons and the means to deliver them, 

“They know that the chance of emerging victorious from a thermonuclear 
conflict with the United States would be a very slim one. They know the risk 
of being wiped out along with their system would be great. 

“Furthermore, as Eden put it and in which we agree, the Soviets have now 
become the bourgeois of the Communist world, They have established an empire 
extending from the heart of Germany to the borders of China. They are be- 
coming property owners—cars, television sets, iceboxes, even country homes. 
They have vested interests to protect. 

“As long as they feel they are not going to be directly attacked—as long 
as they know they cannot themselves attack without the certainty of swift and 
terrible retaliation—I seriously doubt that they will deliberately precipitate a 
fight with us. 

“If American was to let down its guard, if the day were to come when the 
Soviets thought they could deliver the knockout blow that would neutralize 
the United States, then the temptation to strike would be strong and I would 
give no odds on them not doing so. 

“For the present, however, I think they realize they could not pull an atomic 
Pearl Harbor on Uncle Sam without getting back a nuclear punch that might 
well knock the red right out of Russia. 

“That is why I told President Bisenhower, when I reported to him on my 
return, that I felt his policy of firmness without provocation, of keeping up our 
guard and maintaining strong retaliatory force in readiness, was the right one. 

“The history of Soviet Russia during the past 30 years has shown that one 
ean never be sure what is going to happen, especially within the inner circle of 
the Red hierarchy. As Marshal Zhukov said to me, ‘Fortune tellers can go 
wrong.’ 

“Nevertheless, I am prepared to dare a guess about the future of the Soviet 
leadership—that is, if another Stalin is to emerge on the Russian political scene, 
it will not be the new Premier. 

“Bulganin, with whom I talked for over an hour, did not impress me as the 
type who would be capable of seizing power and making himself the absolute 
ruler as Stalin did. 

“He lacked the dynamic personality and forcefulness of Khrushchev. He did 
not seem to possess the cunning that would be required for victory in a struggle 
for power with the tough ones in the Kremlin. 

“Bulganin struck me more as a front man for the principle of collective lead- 
ership. That principle, I think, for the time being, at least, continues to be the 
basis on which the Soviet system is now being run. 

“With his wavy white hair, trim goatee, and neat mustache, Bulganin has 
a professional look. As you know, he is a political general, not a professional 
soldier. Stalin bestowed the title of marshal on him during the war when he 
was commissar of the armed forces. He has a reputation of being an able admin- 
istrator and organizer; more of an efficient bureaucrat than political crusader. 

“In his talk with us Bulganin adopted a conciliatory tone. He seemed to be 
trying to offset the violent attacks on the United States which he and Molotov 
had made a few days previously in the Supreme Soviet. 

“We took him to task for those attacks. We told him we did not see how 
he could reconcile them with the protestations for improved relations with our 
country. He denied that the attacks reflected any decision of the new govern- 
ment to pursue a more antagonistic attitude toward the United States. He in- 
sisted the Soviet leaders were sincere in their desire for the reestablishment of 
normal, friendly relations with America. 

“There is so much doubletalk in Soviet verbiage that it’s difficult to know 
when they are speaking the truth. However, I do feel they think it is in their 
own interests to try to improve relations with us. 

“We thought we smoked out Bulganin on one thing. Molotov claimed in the 
Supreme Soviet that Russia had surpassed the United States in the production 
of hydrogen bombs. We called Bulganin’s attention to the warnings of scientists 
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that the continued explosion of nuclear weapons would have dangerous effects 
on human and animal life. We asked him whether Russia would be willing to 
enter an agreement with the United States and Great Britain to limit the number 
of these explosions for experimental purposes. 

“The quick and sharply negative reaction of the Soviet Premier convinced me 
that the Russians are far behind us in the stockpiling of these new weapons, and 
may not have the H-bomb at all. 

“Of the four top leaders we met, Khrushchev was in many ways the most im- 
pressive. If any of the four were to grab power and build himself up into a 
Stalinlike dictator, my guess is it would be this boss of Russia’s 7 million Com- 
munist Party members. 

“A bullnecked, blunt, and rugged individual, this heavy-set little man with the 
beady blue eyes and aggressive vitality gave the impression of being the boss 
of the Kremlin show at the moment, and knowing it. 

“On the day Malenkovy publicly lost his job as Premier, it was Khrushchey who 
dominated the scene in the Supreme Soviet. He nominated Bulganin as suc- 
cessor, and as he did so he remarked that he was sure the deputies would accept 
the suggestion. There was more than an expression of hope in that remark. It 
was Clear that the “boss” was speaking. No one else was nominated, and no one 
else spoke for or against Khrushchev’s candidate. The vote was called and the 
hands of some 1,300 deputies sprang automatically into the air. They remained 
up only a few seconds, then came down. The chairman glanced quickly over 
the room, said there were no dissenters and no abstentions. Of course, he could 
not tell whether one or more deputies in the back of the hall failed to raise their 
hands, but he was confident no one would question his statement. It was interest- 
ing to watch Soviet democracy at work. 

“During our private interview with Khrushchev, which lasted about 214 hours, 
he also spoke with the voice of authority. He did not seem to bother to weigh 
his words the way Bulganin, Molotov, and even Marshal Zhukov did. He was 
fast on the comeback, and he talked with as much ease about foreign affairs as he 
did about internal policy. 

“He made no bones about the hope of the Communists to gain the upper hand in 
the world one day. But he sought to convince us that the Soviet leadership wants 
to confine the global struggle between the Communist and capitalistic systems to 
measures short of war. 

“Unlike American Communists, he and most of the other Soviet leaders we met 
displayed a sense of humor. He laughed and joked and at times showed flashes 
of wit. He would doubtless order you liquidated without batting an eye if he 
thought it would serve Soviet interests. But he can be amiable. 

“He said quite frankly he could appreciate the feeling of our countrymen about 
Communist China’s imprisonment of the American airmen. He added that he 
personally hoped the matter would be settled satisfactorily. That is more recog- 
nition of the wrong that has been done by the Peiping regime to our fliers than 
we would get from Communists and fellow travelers here at home. 

“As for Molotov, he seems to have become the elder statesmen of the Soviet 
Government. Always the professional diplomat, he was cautious in his state- 
ments and quick to give us the propaganda line. He talked at length about 
American military bases surrounding the Soviet Union and, referring to our pro- 
tection of Formosa, labeled it: “United States interference in the internal affairs 
of China,” 

“From time to time, Molotov offered me a Russian cigarette and while he talked 
or listened to our questions, he toyed with a matchbox. 

“He spoke with an air of self-confidence, as though supreme in the handling 
of Soviet diplomacy and without worry about what the other members of the 
presidium might think of his methods. 

“However, I had much the same feeling about him that I had about Bulganin. 
I could not quite picture Molotov developing into another Stalin. He seemed to 
lack the flair for lone-wolf leadership. 

“The western diplomats thought the most important part of our conversation 
with Molotov concerned the question of a temporary cease-fire in the Formosan 
area. This had to do with proposed evacuation of Chinese Nationalist forces 
from the exposed Tachen Islands. 

“When we put the question to Molotov, he said he thought hardly anyone would 
hinder such an operation. It was most gratifying to learn upon our return to 
Washington that this remark of Molotov had an important bearing on the decision 


to send the United States Navy to the Tachens to cover the withdrawal of the 
Chinese Nationalists.” 
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[Article from the Congressional Record, March 1, 1955] 
WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEArstT, JR.—Part II 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Patrick J. Hillings, of California, in the the House 
of Representatives, Thursday, February 24, 1955 


Mr. Hrciines. Mr. Speaker, I wish to place in the Record at this point part II 
of the address of Mr. Randolph Hearst, Jr. 

The address follows: 

“Of all the four top men with whom we talked, Marshall Zhukov was the most 
pleasant. He received us alone except for our interpreter guide. He greeted 
us warmly when we arrived in his office at the National Defense Ministry. Here 
was the old soldier who had been on such friendly terms with General Bisenhower 
in the closing period of the European war and for a short time thereafter. He 
had stood with Ike beside him in Moscow’s Red Square for the great victory 
parade. He had accepted an invitation from Eisenhower to visit Washington. 
Ike had offered him his own plane and his son, John, as an aide. The cold war 
prevented Zhukov from making the trip. He told us that it was his dream to do 
so, though he doubted that the time was ripe for it. 

“This husky, forthright military man commanded the defense of Moscow, pre- 
pared the Soviet stand at Stalingrad, and led the Red army to victory against 
Germany. He gave me the impression of being sincere in his expressed hope 
for improved relations with the United States and the warm sentiments he voiced 
about President Eisenhower. 

“T felt almost a sense of relief later when I heard that he had been moved up 
to the post of Defense Minister. Not because he would hesitate to do everything 
within his power to defeat us in the event of war between our two countries, 
but because I believe that soldiers like the President and Zhukov know all too 
well the horrors of war and want to avoid it. The presence of Zhukov in the 
high councils of the Soviet regime might be a conservative, perhaps even restrain- 
ing, influence on recklessness. 

“Not that I think there is any likelihood of Zhukov exerting a dominant influ- 
ence on Soviet policy. He strikes me as a soldier, likely to carry out the orders 
given to him. He also gave me the impression of being a dedicated Communist. 
Speaking rather proudly of being a member of the central committee, he said: 
‘We soldiers follow the party line.’ 

“Nevertheless, I had the feeling that Zhukov is a patriot first and an inter- 
national Communist second. As long as he remains in the top echelon of the 
Government I feel he would raise his voice strongly and perhaps effectively 
against any wild whims for a war that might lead to the destruction of Mother 
Russia. 

“With these four coldly realistic men at the top in the Soviet Union, I could 
not help feeling that any immediate threat to world peace is more likely to come 
from Red China than Russia. 

“Khrushchev told us he was confident that the Chinese Communist leaders 
would show what he described as commonsense in this respect. 

“If that is so, and we are not going to have war in the foreseeable future, then 
I believe we are going to face a struggle that may prove more difficult for us 
to wage successfully than a military conflict. In the long run, however, this 
struggle will involve the survival of our way of life just as much as war would. 

“I am referring to the conflict of competitive coexistence. This is intended 
to be an ideological and economic struggle aimed at achieving Communist domi- 
nation of the world by measures short of an all-out East-West war. That is 
what we face now. It will be much less terrifying and much less destructive in 
a material way than a military conflict. It will be far more subtle than the 
cold war under Stalin. But its ultimate objectives, as far as we are concerned, 
will be the same. 

“The second half of this 20th century will determine whether Khrushchev was 
right when he told me that communism would ultimately gain the upper hand 
throughout the world. 

“He said it confidently and matter-of-factly, although acknowledging my right 
to believe that our way of life would become the stronger force. 

“This indicates the challenge of the future as clearly as any other hint 
during our 3 weeks’ visit to Russia. 

“The faith of the bald, blunt man who bosses 7 million cardholders in Russia 
must be matched by a belief just as strong and just as deep. 
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“Time alone will tell whether the free world is equal to the sacrifice, the self- 
denial, and the courage required to first control and then turn tide against 
rampant communism. 

“That means keeping our guard up. It means being prepared for the next 5, 
10, or 20 years to risk war at any moment to restrain Communist imperialism 
from further military conquests, just as we are doing today in respect to 
Formosa. 

“We must not let coexistence lull us into a false sense of security. 

“Unless and until Russia, Red China, and the rest of the Communist world 
would accept a really effective system of international contro! and inspection 
of armaments, we must maintain in a state of constant readiness a powerful 
retaliatory force. 

“I am absolutely convinced that is the only hope of preserving world peace. 
For let me repeat, if the Soviets or Chinese Reds thought they could neutralize 
us with a quick knock-out blow, they would not hesitate to do so. 

“They are not refraining from war because they have renounced it as an 
instrument of national or international policy. Nor because they are worried 
about what war would mean for western civilization. 

“We heard Molotov tell the Supreme Soviet and I quote him: 

“‘*World civilization will not perish no matter how much it might suffer from 
a new war.’ 

“He predicted that what would perish would be our way of life. 

“That should make it clear enough to us that the Soviet leadership does not 
rule out war because of its possible effect on civilization. It rules it out for the 
present simply because of the respect it has for the effectiveness of America’s 
counteroffensive power. 

“That is why we must continue to be prepared. 

“But preparedness alone will not win for us the battle of coexistence. Some- 
thing more is needed. 

“I believe in the strength and ultimate survival of the free world’s system, 
based on human freedom, the dignity of the individual, and private initiative, 
Quoting to Bulganin the immortal words of Lincoln on government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, I made clear my confidence that we will be able 
to cope with communism on a coexistence basis. 

“But the mere statement of this creed is not enough. 

“The western program of building armed strength should be widened into a 
more flexible and imaginative strategy for competitive coexistence with the 
Communists in every field and on every front. 

“While in Moscow I gained the impression that communism was moving ahead 
in many fields which the present western strategy overlooks. 

“The arms race is not the only event in which they are competing with us. 
They have taken sports and culture and the impressionable years of youth and 
transformed them into arenas of the cold war. 

“Dedicated materialists though they are, they are working mightily on the 
minds of men and seeking to capture the imagination of the susceptible. 

“Our reliance upon armed strength alone as our primary concern is permitting 
communism to take long strides forward in those fields which we have largely 
neglected. 

“By inviting to Moscow picked delegations from the satellite countries and 
wavering neutrals like India, they strive to convey the impression that Soviet 
customs are superior to those of the west. 

“The delegations are carefully chaperoned, of course. They only see what 
the Communists want them to see. On that basis the good things of Moscow 
can be impressive—the splendid Moscow ballet, the mosaic-adorned subway, 
the up-to-date classrooms of towering Moscow University, the new apartment 
buildings, and the progress that has unquestionably been achieved in the indus- 
trialization of a backward, almost primitive agricultural nation. 

“It would be cause for wonder indeed if the Indians, the Chinese, and even 
the Communist militants of Eastern Europe did not go back to their homelands 
somewhat impressed. 

a is another front on which the commissars are moving full steam 
ahead. 

“On one frigid night while we were there, 75,000 Muscovites jammed Dynamo 
Stadium—the local Yankee Stadium—to watch the home team humble West 
Germany in a hockey game, 10 to 3. 

“The United States is likely to have a tough time at the 1956 Olympic games 
in Melbourne, when Soviet Russia enters a team which even now is being prepared 
for the big test. 
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“America has dominated the Olympic games since their inception. It has 
also been a source of prestige throughout the world, especially with sport- 
conscious young people. 

“How will the youth of the world feel, especially in doubtful areas, if the 
Russian team ends America’s long sway at Melbourne in 1956? Of course, these 
Russian athletes are not really amateurs. They are professionals. They are 
trained under Government guidance, with Government help. They receive 
bonuses and money prizes. 

“We should find some way of making sure that our Olympic contenders get 
everything they need in the way of training opportunities. 

“The lively arts are another field wherein the commissars are operating with 
the professed intention of proving to the young people of the world that Russian 
achievements far surpass the West. 

“Ballet, the theater, literature—all are shaped toward aiding communism’s 
long-range scheme of world domination. Top artists know they are not only 
expected to perform, but to give their services at clinics where the plastic minds 
of youthful visitors can be influenced. 

“From Moscow radiate troupes of athletes and artists, circulating through the 
Soviet world and the satellites, venturing into countries like Red China and 
India with their gospel of communism. 

“It stands to reason that such extensive wooing of impressionable minds is 
likely to pay dividends—unless we compete vigorously with the Communist effort 
and even surpass it. 

“We have so much more to offer than the Communists that any comparison 
must show up in our favor. 

“But it is not enough to sit complacently by while the Soviet Union throws 
its smaller resources into the scales and makes its weight felt because we do not 
choose to compete. 

“Nor is it enough for our leaders to advocate and appropriate large sums for 
foreign military and economic aid and think they have met the challenge. 

“Money is not enough. I came away from Russia convinced that only deep 
thought and long-range planning would suffice to prevail over communism in the 
conflict of coexistence. 

“Money spent on foreign aid will not get the most effective results unless it is 
thoughtfully expended in those fields where it will do the most good. 

“We should seek to convey to the world—to our allies, to the uncommitted 
countries especially, and to the Russians if possible—the idea that America is 
not only proud of its motor cars, its bathtubs, and other material benefits, but 
also of its cultural achievements. 

“T believe that any cultural exchange between Russia and the United States 
is certain to develop in our favor. Within limits, I think such exchanges should 
be encouraged. 

“Last year the Soviet Union welcomed a group of American student editors 
to Russia. The United States of America refused to grant visas to a similar 
group of young Russian students. 

“The reason given was that a provision of the McCarran Act made it impossible 
to sanction the visas automatically. And neither the Justice Department nor 
the State Department would take the technical steps needed to circumvent the 
provision. 

“Somebody was timid on that one. 

“We had nothing to lose by exposing those young Communists to the wonders of 
our civilization. Their faith in communism might have been rocked by a view 
of America with its vastly higher standard of living, its free press, its cultural 
institutions, its open-hearted give and take. 

“And I’m sure the traditional friendliness of the American people would have 
dispelled the Kremlin’s propaganda about our alleged warmongering and dedi- 
cation to the destruction of Russia. 

“Everywhere we went in official Russia, the case of the student editors was 
thrown at us. The astute foreign editor of Pravda appropriated Sir Winston 
Churchill’s “Iron Curtain” phrase and asserted it was America, not Russia, 
that had such a barrier around it. 

“What I would like to advocate here today is the establishment of a perma- 
nent planning board commissioned to formulate a strategy on all fronts for meet- 
ing the challenge of competitive coexistence. 

“This board should be scrupulously nonpartisan. It should be culled from 
the finest minds and talents available, both in public and private life. 
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“It should survey the whole global scene and develop plans for getting the 
peoples of the world on our side. Sports, the theater, educational exchanges— 
no field should be neglected in this competition of the two conflicting systems. 

“Who can doubt that America would emerge on top in any such competition? 

“My suggestion is not blueprinted. It may even be a little vague. But 
formulating and implementing it would be the job of the planning group of 
men and women, each devoting time and energy to developing an overall Ameri- 
can strategy in those nonmilitary fields for 1955—and for the next generation. 

“We have a National Security Council. I would like to see a national com- 
petitive coexistence council to combat communism. 

“One side or the other is going to win the battle of competitive coexistence. 

“It had better be our side. 


“Everyone and everything we love and cherish is at stake. 
“TY thank you.” 


[Article from the Congressional Record, April 27, 1955] 
THE SCREEN AS A FREE INSTITUTION 


ixtension of remarks of Hon. Frank Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey, in the 
House of Representatives, Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. THomPsoN of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, one of the most important me- 
diums for mass communication of our ideals and ideas both in the United States 
and throughout the world is, without question, the motion-picture industry. 
Because it is so important, it is vitally necessary to keep it free of censorship 
of a type which could only lead to its deterioration. The industry has long 
prided itself on its ability to set its own standards on the highest level and to 
serve the public in manifold ways and in many fields. 

That it is an important cultural medium is shown by listing a few of the out- 
standing pictures of 1954: The Barefoot Contessa, The Caine Mutiny, Carmen 
Jones, Carnival Story, The Country Girl, Deep in My Heart, Dial M for Murder, 
The Egyptian, The Glenn Miller Story, Hansel and Gretel, The High and the 
Mighty, Johnny Guitar, The Last Time I Saw Paris, The Magnificent Obsession, 
Riot in Cell Block 11, Sabrina, Miss Sadie Thompson, Rear Window, Romeo and 
Juliet, Seven Bridges for Seven Brothers, The Silver Chalice, Susan Slept Here, 
Three Coins in the Fountain, Vera Cruz, A Star Is Born, There’s No Business Like 
Show Business, 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, and White Christmas. 

I should like to commend to the attention of the Congress two editorials 
by the President of the Motion Picture Association of America, Eric Johnston, 
and some short articles discussing various activities of the film industry. These 
appear in the annual report for 1954 of the association: 


THE SCREEN AS A FREE INSTITUTION—A STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


As a medium of international communication, motion pictures are exhibited 
to a worldwide audience of some 12 billion persons each year. Covering a 
variety of themes and activities, ranging from history to musical comedy, the 
primary objective of theatrical films is to furnish entertainment to the public. 

In the course of entertaining, motion pictures also portray the cultures, cus- 
toms, traditions, and values of many lands. By so doing, they make enduring 
impressions on the hearts and minds of vast audiences the world over. 

Whether motion pictures appeal to base taste or high standards, whether 
they are a force for good or evil; whether they are an instrument generating 
international understanding or spawning national frictions and distrust—all 
this depends on the motivations and ideals of those who make films and of those 
who view them. 

Public rejection of uwholesome presentations makes itself strongly felt at the 
box office, so that movie patrons vote on the kind of entertainment they want 
and do not want. 

To gain public favor, the film need not pander to cheapness, to the lower levels 
pF. oy taste. Popularity is not in conflict with creativeness and craftsman- 
ship. 

FILM INDUSTRY SERVES PUBLIC 


To win public acceptance, film industries must serve the public. To flourish 


in modern society, motion pictures must be true to their function as a mass art. 
They must heed public need and demand. 
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If the film industry is to be a force for good, a promoter of the interests of 
men of good will, it must stand as a free institution. Freedom of the screen 
must be as zealously guarded and as jealously preserved as freedom of the press. 

Freedom of the screen is frequently impaired seriously by governmental inter- 
ference—even by democratic governments. This interference usually takes 
three forms—crippling taxation, import quotas, and censorship. 

Unreasonable taxes hurt a film industry in its own homeland, but even if 
there were no such domestic burdens, there is no free film industry in the world 
that could pay its way on an adequate scale without foreign markets. 

Iniport quotas and taxes may be designed to protect local film enterprises, 
but in fact they damage them. Discriminations against foreign films only 
invite arbitrary barriers against the local industry abroad. Even if motion 
pictures did not require foreign markets, they would not be able to carry out 
their function as a medium of international exchange were the flow of films 
around the world to be impeded. 


FREE SCREEN VITAL IN OUR SOCIETY 


As for censorship, there is no more justification for the governments of freemen 
to bridle the screen than there is to curb the press. The excuse that motion pic- 
tures make a more dramatic impact on people and must therefore be policed by 
bureaucrats is only further tribute to the importance of films as a medium of 
communication, of information, and of entertainment. There are adequate and 
democratic laws to protect the public from unwholesome films, just as there are 
to protect society from unwholesome books. Prior restraint on movies is neither 
needed nor welcome. It can only do a disservice to integrity and to under- 
standing. 

Responsible film industries recognize their obligations to the public. Our 
motion picture production code, which is a quarter century old in 1955, is striking 
evidence of that. 

It takes no special nobility of aim and purpose gor film makers to dedicate 
themselves to wholesome public interest, to reflect good taste and good judgment. 
It is in their self-interest to do so. 


FILM INDUSTRY LOOKS FORWARD WITH CONFIDENCE 


It is not smart to pander to low taste, for though cheap standards would draw 
audiences for a while, in the long run movies would fall into general disfavor 
and freedom of the screen would vanish—and so would audiences. 

It is not smart to run to the Government for protection. This leads to further 
official interference and to retaliation by other governments. 

It is not smart to seek subsidies, for then filmdom invites invasion by special 
interests, and loss of patronage and respect. 

Nor is it smart for governments and pressure groups to censor, unfairly tax, 
or pressure their film industries. The price is too high. Then, motion pictures 
could have a dangerous influence. Then, motion pictures as a free institution 
would disappear—and free institutions, under attack everywhere in the world 
today, are too precious to be undermined. 

As a free institution, the screen should be supported and defended. The prin- 
ciple is clear. Freemen can remain free only so long as their institutions are free, 
and the screen is one of them. 

It is in this spirit of freedom that the American motion-picture industry has 
completed another year and looks confidently forward to the future. 

Early signs point to economic gains in 1955 which should top the notable prog- 
ress made the preceding year. 

Several factors, first noted in 1953, developed more forcefully through the year 
and contributed importantly to the brighter prospects for the coming 12 months. 

These included significant gains in technological developments and their wider 
acceptance by the public, increased output of high quality pictures, and record 
earning for American pictures in overseas markets. 

These advances were reflected at the theater boxoffices and there is cause for 
continuing confidence in the outlook for 1955. 

As always there are causes for caution in the industry’s future. The costs of 
picture making have risen. In many spots there are indications that the im- 
portant foreign market may be tightening up. 

Another dampening influence is the continuing high volume of antitrust suits 
which plague our industry. 
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As the new year began, however, new efforts to come up with a workable 
arbitration system seemed to be bearing fruit. While it is still too early for 
certainty in this area, there is good reason to believe that the industry for the 
first time is on the threshold of an arbitration forum where many of its family 
problems and tensions can be threshed out in reasonable and friendly fashion. 

All in all, I believe the industry will continue to turn out the finest kind of 
entertainment—and the public will continue to show its appreciation by increas- 
ing the totals at the world box office. 


Eric JOHNSTON, 
FREE Fuow or FILMs VITAL To ALL NaATIoNS—A STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


The leading position of the American film industry in the field of international 
entertainment was reinforced over the past year as box-office response in other 
countries continued to be substantial. 

The growing volume of paid admissions abroad to American motion pictures 
is eloquent evidence of the worldwide appeal of our films. The attendance fig- 
ures also reflect the importance of foreign markets from which our members now 
derive a revenue that has been substantially beyond 40 percent of their total 
rentals. 

Comforting and complimentary as international pouplarity may be, it is not 
without its mixed blessings In its wake have come mounting problems of ex- 
change, taxation, import restrictions and other forms of discrimination against 
the American film industry. 

To meet such problems or to prevent new ones from arising, the Motion Pic- 
ture Export Association must enter into continuing negotiations with the govern- 
ments of many countries and must establish an understanding relationship with 
the leaders of other film industries. 

It is essential that such negotiations and consultations be carried on ade- 
quately in future. Countries which they they are protecting local interests by 
erecting barriers against outside competition, are in fact, damaging their own 
industries, and this must be made clear to them. 

The reason is clear. No nation’s film industry can continue to operate inde- 
pendently and on an adequate scale without foreign markets. Nobody's domestic 
patronage is big enough to permit the industry to flourish as it should. Hence 
the free flow of films around the world must be of mutual concern to all responsi- 
ble film producers. * 

In this regard, despite the fact that a considerable portion of the world’s 
screen playing time is devoted to American motion pictures, our industry has 
taken the lead. We have a real interest in the welfare of other filmmakers and 
we have shown this interest in most concrete terms. 

There are no restrictions against the import and presentation of foreign films 
in the United States and whenever barriers have been proposed, our industry 
has taken a firm stand against them. 

What is more, as many of our colleagues abroad can confirm, we have given 
genuine support and no little assistance to the circulation and exhibition of 
foreign films in the United States. To demonstrate this point, last year about 
190 foreign films were theatrically exhibited in the United States. Many of 
these were screened by our association for leading American distributors. Other 
forms of practical assistance were likewise offered to foreign producers. 

This is a healthy stimulus which aids the industry to perform its functions as 
& mass art medium, meeting and helping to elevate public entertainment stand- 
ards, reflecting the values, customs and practices of society, and serving as an 
instrumentality of understanding among the peoples of the world. 

Eric JOHNSTON. 
CoMMUNITY RELATIONS 


The community relations department’s activities constitute another facet in 
the association’s prograa of self-regulation. It provides the opportunity for 
interested national organizations to appraise the result of the earlier steps in 
the program to the end that they may give their support to approved pictures. 
It interprets the operation of the program to public groups and the public’s re- 
action to pictures. The result is a continually growing national recognition of 
motion pictures as an essential medium of entertainment. 
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Over the past 20 years local organizations, concerned exclusively with the 
influences of films, have grown up in small as well as large cities. They have 
called themselves Motion Picture Councils, Cinema Clubs, Endorsers of Photo- 
plays, Film Forums, depending upon the accent of their interest in general cul- 
ture, art, entertainment, or education. 

At a conference in New York in March 1954, they voted to federate and are 
now incorporated as a national organization known as the Federation of Motion 
Picture Councils. They have in common an antipathy to legal censorship, and 
the desire to further the constructive influence of the commercial theater in the 
community. 


PREVIEWING ACTIVITIES 


An integral part of the association’s community relations program is the dis- 
semination of Joint Estimates of Current Entertainment Films. This bulletin 
is produced every 2 weeks by the film estimate board of national organizations 
(FEBNO), made up of the motion picture chairmen of the following 13 organiza- 
tions: American Association of University Women, American Jewish Committee, 
American Library Association, Children’s Film Library Committee, National 
Council of Women, National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, National Federation of Music Clubs, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Girl Scouts of the United States of America, Protestant Motion Picture Council, 
United Church Women, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and Schools 
Motion Picture Committee. 

By providing previewing facilities for films in advance of release dates, MPAA 
enables this board to appraise and rate movies for the guidance of their 40 mil- 
lion members, aS well as many more community groups, schools, churches, and 
other institutions. This work on the part of FEBNO is entirely voluntary and 
provides American families with an objective, unbiased guide to moviegoing. 

In summarizing their motion picture appraisals for 1954, FEBNO noted that 
there was a higher percentage of outstanding pictures than in any year since 
1947. Thirty-two films, 14 percent of the 232 subjects reviewed, received starred 
ratings. These films, according to the board, represent a consistently greater 
degree of artistic perfection than those starred in previous years. 

It was noted that the year showed a trend toward more mature treatment of 
stories in films, but at the same time almost half of the pictures were rated suit- 
able for all theater patrons 13 years and over. 


CHILDREN’S FILM LIBRARY 


The Children’s Film Library offers a permanent reservoir of top entertain- 
ment films for children from the ages of 8 to 12. These pictures, which are made 
available for Saturday matinee showings, are drawn from the theatrical pictures 
that have completed their regular runs and have been recommended by the 
Children’s Film Library Committee. 

This technique of selecting films for children on the basis of suitability plus en- 
tertainment value as demonstrated by the “wiggle test’ was devised by MPAA 
and has been utilized for the past 8 years. The “wiggle test’ consists of a series 
of special test previews in which reactions of the children viewing films under 
regular theater conditions are carefully observed and charted. 

In Canada, the Children’s Film Library, a sister group to our own, has extended 
its activities to include the recommendation of family films. As a result of 
cooperative work, carried on by the United States-Canadian groups, an expanded 
organization, the Canadian Consultants on Entertainment Films was formed by 
our neighbor to the north. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


The growing use of motion pictures in the Nation’s schools and colleges has 
increased the significance of the MPAA’s educational services program. 

Under this program, carefully selected short subjects and special-purpose films 
excerpted from feature pictures after their theatrical runs have been made 
available to education. Success of the program is seen in the growing recognition 
by the educational world of the motion picture as a close and effective ally. 

Education’s acceptance of the value of the theatrical film through the associa- 
tion’s affiliate, Teaching Film Custodians, also has opened the doors to a greater 
flow of special films from the 16-mm. departments of the member companies to 
the classrooms of the Nation. 
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Due to the helpful cooperation of the cataloging division of the Library of 
Congress, a Standard printed card catalogue has been developed in which informa- 
tion about the industry subjects is recorded for distribution to schools and to the 
2,700 film libraries throughout the country. 

Films for the TFC program are selected by special committee of teachers who 
are chosen through the cooperation of several national educational organizations. 
These committees provide technical advice on picture selection and on excerpting 
pictures in their specialized fields. 

The association’s educational services department is actively extending and 
improving the use of the motion picture and is bringing to the attention of the 
educational public the prestige, content, and usefulness of the industry’s product 
and service. 

Two examples of the association’s activities in 1954 are these: 

A statewide conference was held in Iowa to which were invited top executives 
from State-supported and private colleges, the diocesan schools systems, the 
State department of public instruction, the County Superinendents’ Association, 
and from the State audio-visual group. After 4 days of planning and discussion, 
a permanent committee was formed to administer a program for improving 
classroom instruction through the use of motion pictures. 

A similar conference was held in joint sponsorship with the Conference of 
Presidents of Negro Land Grant Colleges in May 1954. Negro educators from 41 
colleges were in attendance—presidents, deans, librarians, audio-visual execu- 
tives—to discuss program development and administration in this educational 
motion picture field. The colleges represented train most of the Negro teachers. 
The permanent committee which was set up at the conference is planning activ- 
ities which it feels will bring many improvements in meeting educational 
responsibilities. 


THe New York TIMES, 
New York City, April 11, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. THompsonN : Thank you for your letter in regard to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and fine arts. I am glad you are interested in it and I realize that 
a lot of people have worked on this subject. 

Although I am not by temperament a crusader one way or the other, I stand 
by what I wrote in the paper. The most essential thing that art needs is 
freedom. Without freedom it is like the art of Soviet Russia or that of Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy. It is dead at the core. In the last 10 years the 
assaults on freedom by various arms of the Government and the public accept- 
ance of this disastrous program have convinced me that in America we cannot 
expect the Government to leave art unregulated if it pays any of the bills. 
Government sponsorship of art seems to be contrary to the whole tradition of 
America since the early days of the Nation when the need was for farmers and 
mechanics and not for artists. I have no intention of conducting a crusade. 
But whenever the subject turns up normally in the course of my work here I 
naturally have to express my point of view. 

Again, thank you for your thoughtful letter. 

With best wishes, 


Brooks ATKINSON, 


Tue New York TIMES, 
New York City, April 18, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Thank you for your letter. I am going abroad 
on Wednesday and I will read the report by the Commission of Fine Arts on the 
ship. But I am afraid that nothing will ever convince me that art can be free 
if it uses Government money. In fact, I don’t think it should be free on that 
basis. I think the Government would naturally have to accept responsibility. 
Since the nature of government is politics, and rightly so, the supervision would 
have to be political. That seems to me a simple statement of cause and effect. 
There are certain forms of art, particularly classical art, that are acceptable 
to Government supervisors. But that is not the kind of art that leads into 
the future. But that’s the kind of art that I am most interested in and I think it 
can function only as an individual and private enterprise. 
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As I said in my last letter, I am not conducting a crusade and I am not fighting 
anybody. But I cannot conscientiously support any of the several projects or 
try to persuade the Government to subsidize specifically the theater. 

With best wishes, 


Brooks ATKINSON. 


[Article from the New York Times, June 5, 1955] 
Arts CouNcIL—BrirTisH Unit Continues To Serve Pustic WELL 
(By Brooks Atkinson) 


Lonpon.—To Americans who hope that some day the United States Govern- 
ment will support the drama, the experience of the Arts Council of Great Britain 
is enviable if not conclusive. About 30 theaters and theater organizations 
throughout Great Britain share in approximately £72,000 ($201,600) appro- 
priated by Parliament. These figures come from accounts of the 1953-54 season. 

Like many other things in British life, the Arts Council has ramifications and 
subtleties that cannot be concretely defined. For the present program represents 
a series of responses to various needs in the culture of the nation. That is how 
the Arts Council began. When the war broke out it was necessary, on the one 
hand, to bring various forms of art to people working in war factories or dis- 
located by the emergency, and, on the other hand, to maintain the performing 
arts that were facing wartime extinction. 

When the war was over it was generally agreed that public support of the arts 
had more than an emergency usefulness to the national life, and the present 
Arts Council was formally established under the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The drama is only one of the arts supported ; the others are music, opera, ballet, 
poetry, painting, and sculpture. Today’s article will be confined to the drama 
activities of the program. 

PARLIAMENT GRANTS 


Funds for the drama came from the £785,000 ($2,198,000) appropriated by 
Parliament to the Council. The appropriation is known as a grant-in-aid and 
it is administered on that basis. The Arts Council gives various kinds of aid to 
nonprofitmaking theater organizations that are certified as useful to the public 
and that cannot pay their own way entirely. The Old Vic, which has many of 
the functions if not the official title of a national theater, last year received 
£32,800—the largest sum given to any theater organization. 

Since the current Old Vie season has been highly successful at the box office, 
as well as on the stage, it is in a strong financial situation. But without the 
grant from the Arts Council it might have had to go out of business 3 years ago 
when its productions were below traditional standards. No one who knows 
the value of the Old Vic to the art of the drama as well as to the culture of the 
nation would question the wisdom of helping to keep it in existence. 

Even in its best season the Old Vic can hardly pay for itself with a box-office 
scale that sells a third of its tickets at 2s 6d (about 35 cents) or less. To raise 
prices might be sound financial practice, especially when the productions are 
brilliant. But it would abandon a relationship with the public that is precious. 

Last season the Arts Council gave £2,750 to the open-air theater in Regent’s 
Park, where Shakespeare is played in the summer. It gave 3 grants of £2, 
each to provincial repertory theaters, and grants of less amounts to other theaters, 
down to £7 5s to the David Garrick Theater in Lichfield. It also gave £400 in 
travel grants to individual producers. 


CASE OF TENNENT’S 


The Arts Council has now discontinued its formal association with a few 
commercial producers, notably Tennent’s, who, with the consent of the Board 
of Customs and Excise, produce some of their plays on a nonprofit basis, in such 
cases paying no entertainment tax. As that somewhat complicated arrangement 
worked out, association with the Arts Council served no practical purpose and 
was open to criticism as unfair competition by other managers. 

Since the Arts Council is administering public funds, it has to be sure the 
various arts operate on a principle of self-government. W. E. Williams is the 
secretary general at the London headquarters, 4 St. James Square. But 
responsibility for the disposition of the grants rests with panels of professionals 
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who represent the various arts supported. The professionals are unpaid: they 
serve terms of 5 years. They have to decide what organizations are worth 
helping and what allotments are fair. 

Benn W. Levy, the dramatist, is the present chairman of the drama panel. 
He is assisted by 21 actors, directors, dramatists, critics, academicians and 
citizens who can make balanced judgments about the public value of the 
various nonprofit-making theater organizations. Acutely aware of the dangers 
of government control of the arts, the council provides the facilities for investi- 
gation, but makes none of the decisions. 

Legal devices for avoiding bureaucratic control can, of course, be circumvented 
by people with political finesse. Although the legal organization of the council 
is admirable, it is probably fair to say that the integrity of the operation depends 
on the integrity of the people who manage it—the small paid staff as well as 
the large staffs of unpaid professional panelists. 

If the Arts Council has so far been successfully administered, it is because 
everyone associated with it is dedicated to the principle of freedom of the arts and 
has a high sense of professional responsibility. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who asks Parliament for the money, never questions the decisions of the pro- 
fessional panels. 


OCCASIONAL CRITICISM 


Members of Parliament occasionally ask querulous questions. There is no 
reason to suppose that all the members are always pleased with the decisions of 
the council. On several occasions some of them have been sharply critical. The 
decision of the Arts Council not to continue to associate itself with nonprofit 
departments of commercial managers was doubtless in response to criticism in 
and out of Parliament, although no one gave the council specific orders. 

For the point of view of the Arts Council toward autonomy of the arts and 
freedom of expression accords with the temperament of Great Britain. Public 
support may, in fact, be an improvement on private patronage in this respect. 
Mr. Williams, the secretary general, thinks so. Most private patrons, he thinks, 
would be reluctant to accept so many safeguards against control. The private 
patron’s benevolence, he says, “was often disfigured by caprice, bad taste, and 
tyranny.” 

By exercising intelligence and adhering to moral principle, Great Britain has 
muddled through to a workable and enlightened program for supporting the 
arts. In its ninth year, the Arts Council is serving both the arts and the public 
ably. 


{Article from the New York Times, April 10, 1955] 


“SALUTE TO FRANCE”—THREE AMERICAN PRODUCTIONS WiLL Be ACTED IN PARIS 
IN JUNE AND JULY 


By Brooks Atkinson 


Thanks to the generosity and enterprise of a number of American citizens and 
private institutions, some of the representative American arts are to be exhibited 
in Paris this year. Salute to France the whole project is called. The American 
National Theater and Academy and the Museum of Modern Art have been 
arranging the programs. The paintings are already on view and have been 
cheerfully denounced by the Paris press. 

With magnificent lack of interest in other forms of art, the theater community 
has no difficulty in overlooking the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, the New 
York City Center Ballet Co. and the graphic art selections, although the French 
people will probably be less parochial. The theater and this column are exclu- 
sively concerned with the three dramatic productions that are now being organ- 
ized for safe transit abroad. 

They are admirable selections: Judith Anderson in Robinson Jeffers’ “Medea,” 
to be staged by Guthrie McClintic and performed at the Théatre Sarah-Bernhardt, 
June 14-18; Helen Hays and Mary Martin in Thornton Wilder’s “The Skin of 
Our Teeth,” to be directed by Alan Schneider and performed at the Théftre 
Sarah-Bernhardt, June 28-July 3; and the Rodgers-Hammerstein ‘Oklahoma !” 
which will be staged by Rouben Mamoulian and performed at the Théatre 
Champs Elysées, June 20-July 3. 
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DIFFERENCES IN TASTE 


We already know in this country what we think of these various works, since 
they are familiar to thousands of American theatergoers. Weighing what is 
possible against what is celestial, ANTA could hardly have made a more intelli- 
gent choice of representative works—a Greek classical story retold by a craggy, 
modern American poet and interpreted by a powerful tragic actress who is not 
intimidated by the classical tradition; a learned vaudeville by an eminent 
American man of letters and acted by two of our finest and best-loved actresses ; 
a popular American musical show that expresses the sunny optimism and youth- 
ful vitality of a folklore period. 

What matters, however, is not what we think of them, but what French 
theatergoers are going to think of them. That is something that cannot be 
foreseen. For differences in taste among nations are elusive and bewildering. 
They can frequently be accounted for after the event, but they are impossible to 
predict. French culture is very different from our own. It is much older; it 
has a broader classical base and it is more rational, like the French language, 
which states ideas more exactly than English does. 

With the best goodwill in the world, French audiences may not respond to these 
three productions so enthusiastically as Americans have. Most theater art is 
not international. Most of what we regard as our best serious drama has not 
impressed foreign audiences. And we, in turn, often turn a cold shoulder to 
plays that are highly esteemed abroad. 

Jean Anouilh, one of France’s most highly respected dramatists, must some- 
times feel a little depressed about our lack of interest in and understanding of 
his serious drama. ‘Terence Rattigan seldom arouses the enthusiasm in America 
that he can almost take for granted in England. But surprising things some- 
times happen. Arthur Miller’s The Crucible, which was not a financial success 
in America, is a great success in Paris this season. All we can hope for, in the 
circumstances, is that the Salute to France will seem less bumptious to French 
people than our Government’s foreign policy. Note in this connection that Buro- 
pean and Asiatic audiences have apparently had more enthusiasm of the arts of 
Porgy and Bess than for the arts of American diplomacy. Thousands of Ameri- 
cans will agree with that point of view. 


OFFICIAL CHANNELS 


The Salute to France is in response to an invitation from the French Ministry 
of Fine Arts, which could hardly help noticing last summer that the United States 
was conspicuously absent from the international drama festival held in Paris. 
The United States Ambassador to France, C. Douglas Dillon, transmitted the 
invitation to our State Department. 

Not being authorized by law or culture to process, package, and export Amer- 
ican art, the State Department appealed to privately supported art institutions to 
provide the material and supply almost all of the funds. Robert W. Dowling, 
chairman of the ANTA board, and Mrs. H. Alwyn Inness-Brown, president of the 
Greater New York chapter, are under the necessity of raising between $300,000 
and $400,000 to finance all the performing arts projects—orchestra, ballet, as 
well as drama. Everyone approves of good will, but in this case citizens, foun- 
dations, and business, and labor institutions are trying to fill the war chest. 
For in America art and state are separated as rigidly as church and state, neither 
one really trusting the other. 

This is a Spartan separation of powers that is frequently regretted. Many 
theater people have a wistful hope that some time the American Government 
will appropriate a few loose millions to build a fine marble theater or subsidize 
a fine repertory company or just pay a few old bills. Other nations support art. 
Although Norway is not an opulent country, it manages to subsidize theaters and 
also acting companies that travel throughout the nation, incidentally acting a 
number of American plays. Even Iceland has a national theater. Europeans 
are sometimes astonished by what they regard as the Philistinism of the Govern- 
ment of America. As a rule, the United States does not send abroad large dele- 
gaticus of artists on the scale that it sends abroad Congressmen and investiga- 
tors into the crime of subversive literature in American libraries overseas. Prob- 
ably it’s a question of relative values. 

The argument that the Government should support art can be impressive. But 
this skeptical column rests its head on the pillow of doubt. Although the Ameri- 
can Government is admirable in building dams, dredging rivers and harbors, and 
collecting taxes, it is temperamentally incapable of dealing with art and artists. 
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Art and culture do not have much national standing. A few weeks ago the 
French held a national funeral for Paul Claudel, poet and playwright ; and every- 
one, except one satiric journal, assumed that the Nation should honor one of its 
most eminent writers. 


GOVERNMENT ART 


But the firmest stand our Government could take toward art last year was the 
refusal of a passport to Arthur Miller, who had been invited by a Belgian-Ameri- 
can society to attend the opening performance of a Belgian version of his “The 
Crucible.” Presumably one of our most distinguished dramatists was too dan- 
gerous to release from home controls. Sometime previous to that example of 
homage to art the Government refused a visa to Graham Greene, also a writer. 

In England the British Arts Council manages to administer Government funds 
to support British art without getting into serious trouble with members of Par- 
liament. Americans who know about the British Arts Council are envious and 
would like to see the same sort of thing established here. But there is no reason 
to suppose that the Government of the United States would allocate money with- 
out assuming control, and there is no reason to suppose that the control would 
be enlightened. See an article by Charlotte Devree in the current Art News for 
some caustic discussion of Government statuary. 

The separation of art and State makes an enterprise like “Salute to France” 
costly to many amiable Americans. But it does have one wholesome result: it 
leaves the artists free of discipline by politicians and bureaucrats. Art and 
Government in this country have different ways of looking at things. Art is less 
irascible. If the French people do not like our theater productions they can rest 
assured on one point: there will be no “agonizing reappraisal” of our cultural 
relations, 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS IN 
FAVOR OF THE IMMEDIATE PASSAGE OF LEGISLATION FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
FINE ARTS PROGRAMS AND PrRoJECTS—HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MArcH 14. 
1955 


Whereas there is now pending before the Congress of the United States a bill 
to provide for the establishment of a program of Federal grants for the develop- 
ment of fine arts programs and projects; and 

Whereas, the enactment of such legislation would be to the advantage of this 
Commonwealth: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Massachusetts respectfully urges the 
Congress of the United States to enact legislation providing for the establishment 
of a program of Federal grants for the development of fine arts programs and 
projects; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent forthwith by the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the President of the United States, to the presiding 
officer of each branch of Congress and to each Member thereof from this Com- 
monwealth. 


THE WASHINGTON Post AND TIMES HERALD, 
Washington, D. C., June 29, 1955. 
Hon. Franx TxHompson, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. THomeson : Thanks for your letter of June 28. I shall certainly pass 
your comments along to Mr. Estabrook and his colleagues, and I know they will 
appreciate them as much as I did. 

I am also sending a copy of your bill, H. R. 6874, down to the editorial staff. 
I know it will be useful to them. I am not too familiar with the subject at the 
moment, but it sounds quite sensible. Insofar as obtaining the support of the 
Republican members, I would suggest that on the top level you might talk to 
Charlie Halleck, who generally makes sense. You also have a most intelligent 
young colleague in Perkins Bass from New Hampshire, who was in law school 
with me. I think Perkins might be interested in something like this. 

Sincerely, 
Purp L. GRAHAM. 
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CONFERENCE BoarD OF ASSOCIATED RESEARCH COUNCILS, 


Washington, D. C., June 28, 1955. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. THompson : You will be interested to know, I am sure, that the Con- 
ference Board committee was able to devote a portion of its recent meeting on 
June 4 to an examination of the texts of the bills which you have introduced into 
the House to promote cultural interchange and the development of the fine 
arts. 

The committee has asked me to thank you for the extensive materials which 
you have kindly placed at their disposal. While the committee did not have an 
opportunity at the meeting to make a thorough study of the legislative and 
technical aspects of the various bills, the members were glad to indicate their 
concurrence in the general objectives and purposes of the proposed legislation. 

As you are aware, the member Council of the Conference Board which is most 
directly concerned with the fine arts field is the American Council of Learned 
Societies. The informal statement of views on the bills prepared by Mr. William 
A. Parker of that organization was distributed, along with the texts of the 
bills, to committee members. I assume that your office is continuing to inform 
the Council of legislative developments which may be of interest to its con- 
stituent socieities. In this connection, I was interested to note the expanded list 
of fields included in H. R. 6874, which was received yesterday, from which par- 
ticipants in the projected program may be chosen. Should this bill pass, it is 
clear that very special machinery will have to be developed for the selection of 
participants. 

With the committee’s best wishes for the success of your efforts in strength- 
ening the development of the fine arts in the area of international exchange. 

Sincerely yours, 


Francis A. Youne, Executive Secretary. 


CONFERENCE Boakp OF ASSOCIATED RESEARCH COUNCILS, 


Washington, D. C., May 31, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. THOMPSON: I appreciate your sending me a copy of the Congres- 
sional‘ Record of May 23 containing an extension of your remarks on Historic 
Proposals for Cultural Interchange To Meet the Challenge of Communism. 

I cannot, of course, speak for the Conference Board committee in advance of 
an opportunity for them to discuss the various bills pending in Congress on cul- 
tural development and interchange. I am sure you will also appreciate that 
the committee, as an agency rendering contractural services to the Department 
of State, cannot act officially to influence legislation on matters in which it might 
be presumed to have a vested interest. 

I am glad, however, as an individual who has been closely concerned with the 
Government’s educational exchange programs for a number of years, to ex- 
press my conviction that the security of this country is based no less upon our 
capacity for defense than upon our power and will to demonstrate to other 
nations an equal concern for the benefits of civilization including the arts, the 
sciences, and other forms of cultural achievement. I believe this to be one 
of the foundations of sound public policy in international as well as domestic 
matters. We ought, therefore, to be prepared to support, in the national 
interest, a wise legislative program directed to this end. 

Sincerely yours, 
Franois A. Youne, Pxecutive Secretary. 
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THe CHRISTIAN ScreNce MONITOR, 


Boston, Mass., June 27, 1955. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Mr. THOMPSON :It is very good of you to introduce the article by John 
Allan May in the Congressional Record. The Christian Science Monitor has 
long advocated the more effective use of cultural materials in the minds of men. 
We greatly support the position you take in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 


Erwin D. CaANHAM, ZHditor. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATRE AND ACADEMY, 


New York, N. Y., March 9, 1955. 
Congressman FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 


Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON : Many thanks for sending me the copies of your 
bill, H. R. 4698. This seems to me a great advance on the previous bill, and is, 
in my opinion, much more comprehensive. Naturally, I welcome the additional 
emphasis on drama which is what I urged most strongly when I appeared before 
the committee in Washington. 

I note. in section 202 the provision for interchange between the United States 
and other countries of performing artists in the field of art, drama, music, and 
dance. Naturally you are aware that this is already being undertaken by ANTA 
in conjunction with the State Department. However, I see no objection to its 
being included in your bill and making it an official part of the policy enunciated 
by President Eisenhower in his state of the Union message. 

I understand that we are to have the pleasure of seeing you sometime toward 
the end of this month and I shall look forward to discussing the matter in further 
detail. 


Kindest regards. 
Sincerely, 


CLARENCE DERWENT, President. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATRE AND ACADEMY, 
COMMITTEE OF THE ARTS AND GOVERNMENT, 
New York, N. Y., May 11, 1955. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: As chairman of the above committee repre- 
senting the plastic and entertainment arts, I have been asked, as a result of a 
meeting held a few days ago, to convey to you the committee’s sincere appre- 
ciation of the manner in which you came out in support of the administration 
bill, 

This was greatly appreciated by our committee. I need not tell you that 
the same body has been wholly favorable to the concepts contained in the various 
bills that you have sponsored. 

Kind regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE DERWENT, President. 


Music JOURNAL, 


New York, N. Y., June 30, 1955. 
Hon. Frank THomMpsonN, Jr., 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. THompson: Thanks for the pages from the Congressional Record 


containing your article as it appeared in Music Journal. This publicity is 
greatly appreciated and we hope it will draw new attention to the importance 
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of the bills in which you are interested. It is a pleasure also to have received 
additional material from your office regarding the campaign for a cultural center 
in Washington. 

You will be interested to hear that your article is mentioned in my syndicated 
column, Music for Everybody, as of July 3. I enclose the original copy and 
shall be glad to send you one or more clippings if any come into my possession. 
The column appears in about 30 papers—unfortunately not including the Newark 
Evening News at the moment—and should most easily be available in the Co- 
lumbus Dispatch, Springfield Republican, Buffalo Evening News (perhaps ap- 
pearing Wednesday instead of Sunday), New Haven Register, Allentown Chron- 
icle, Oakland Tribune, and Shreveport Times. You may expect clippings com- 
ing to your desk in any case. 

I am still sorry about the Newark paper and sincerely appreciate your efforts 
in my behalf. Incidentally, my column was at one time purchased regularly by 
the Washington Star, but I have a feeling that it never actually appeared be- 
cause of some editorial differences of opinion. It should definitely be in one of 
the Washington papers. 

With thanks again for your cooperation and all good wishes and regards. 

Cordially yours, 
Stemunp Spaetu, Hditor in Chief. 


[From General Features Corp., New York, N. Y.] 
Music ror EvERYBODY 


(By Sigmund Spaeth) 


Representative Frank Thompson, Jr. (Democrat, New Jersey), has an article 
in the current issue of Music Journal in which he propounds the question: 
“Are the Communists Right in Calling Us Cultural Barbarians?” The ener- 
getic young Congressman seems inclined to imply that the answer is “Yes,” if only 
because, of all the civilized nations of the world, we are the only one whose 
Government takes absolutely no interest in the advancement of the arts, and 
particularly of music. 

Mr. Thompson’s views have been summed up in several bills presented to the 
Congress, with 3 of his own foreshadowed by those of his predecessor, Rep- 
resentative Charles R. Howell, and supplemented by 1 sponsored by Stuyvesant 
Wainwright (Republican, New York), now under consideration. The central 
theme of all these bills is the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission 
on the Arts, with the ultimate ideal of a national cultural center in Washington. 
There has been considerable debate on the subject, and progress has been slow 
but steady. 

Representative Thompson argues quite correctly that one of Russia’s most 
powerful weapons in the cold war has been the emphasis on a supposed cultural 
superiority, backed up by musicians, dancers, and even chess players as am- 
bassadors of good will. Russia consistently attacks the United States as a 
Nation of gum chewing, insensitive, materialistic barbarians. 

The intellectual level of many of our films, television programs, and comic 
books, with their constant reminders of sex, violence, and sadism, can hardly 
have been helpful in dissipating this uncomplimentary view. (It may be sig- 
nificant, however, that even Pravda recognized the truth and beauty of the 
motion picture Marty after it won the grand prize at the Cannes festival.) 

Srungely enough, there is considerable opposition to the idea that our 
Federal Government should take a practical interest in the support and en- 
couragement of music and other arts. The American Orchestral League has 
gone on record as advocating a continuation of the old methods of developing 
local symphony orchestras through private contributions and ticket-selling cam- 
paigns. The advocates of grassroots opera seem inclined to take a similar 
position. In both cases there is a clearly defined fear of mixing politics with 
art a cliché which could easily discourage the Government from ever doing its 
obvious duty toward the music-lovers of America. 

A Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts is the necessary first step toward 
the practical support which European countries take as a matter of course, and 
which they have maintained even under the handicaps of recovery from the 
horrors of war. Later details can well be worked out by those who are best 
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qualified to solve cultural problems of all kinds, and there need be no fear 
of turning music or any other art into a political football. 

While celebrating Independence Day, we might well give a thought to how 
much our physical and intellectual freedom has advanced the cause of beauty 
in everyday American life. 


NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 14, 1955. 
Congressman FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON : Thank you for sending me copies of H. R. 4307 
and H. R. 4698 and a copy of your speech. 

I wish to support these bills strongly; and as president of the National 
Theatre Conference I shall serve as official representative of that organization 
on the committee. I am indeed glad that you are carrying forward this very 
worthwhile project, and if there is anything which I can do personally to assist 
you, please feel free to call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lee NORVELLE, President. 


Tue Wichita SYMPHONY Socrety, INc., 
Wichita, Kans., February 2, 1955. 
Hon. FranK THOMPSON, Jr. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. THoMpsON: Thank you very much for your cooperation in sending 
me copies of the fine-arts bills which have been introduced to date in the Congress 
of the United States. 

We in the American Symphony Orchestra League do wish to keep abreast 
of the times and we would appreciate any other information or notices of bills 
which you might be interested in and which are being presented for considera- 
tion by Congress. 

Sincerely, 
ALAn WAtTROUS, Manager. 


New York, March 11, 1955. 

Dear Mr. THompson: Many thanks for the copies of the bill, which I read 
with great interest. 

I want to thank you for the fine work you are doing and to send you high 
hopes for your success. Believe me, I wish to do everything I can to spread 
the idea and encourage interest, particularly among women. 

Last Saturday morning I talked about the idea during my appearance on the 
Fordham University round table radio program The subject was announced as 
Should There Be a Secretary of Fine Arts in the President’s Cabinet? 

My sister and I are sailing the end of this month for the Near East. My only 
regret is that I may be away at the time when I could be of some assistance. 
However, you can count on me to do anything possible to help when I return. 

Meanwhile, best wishes for your success. 

Most gratefully, 
Lizuian GiIsH. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
Richmond, March 15, 1955. 
Hon, FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: We are indeed happy to receive the informa- 
tion contained in the bills that are being presented to the 83d and 84th Congress 
on the civic and cultural center in Washington and the national arts program. 

Miss Sara C. Joyner, supervisor of art education, Richmond, Va., is also chair- 
man of the State directors of art of the National Art Education Association, and 
these bills are to be discussed at the national meeting which is to be held in 
Cleveland next month. 

This final bill H. R. 4698 of March 7, 1955, has been referred to her that we 
may react to it as soon as possible. 
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We are most anxious to keep in touch with the actions regarding these bills 
and appreciate hearing from you with regard to the progress of them. We wish 
to know precisely which bills have passed the House and Senate and when and 
how soon action on them seems possible. 

Sincerely, 
MAry BE. Goprrey, 
Assistant State Supervisor Art Education, 


Music TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Baton Rouge, La., June 29, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 


House of Representatives, Wasington, D. C. 


Dear Sim: As president of the Music Teachers National Association, I would 
like to express the interest of our organization in H. R. 4698 which you introduced 
in the House of Representatives March 7, 1955. We note on page 14 of the 
bill that there is a provision for a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. 
This Commission would be appointed by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, “who shall give due consideration in making such appointments to 
recommendations submitted by the American Council on Education, * * *.” 
Among the organizations serving in such an advisory capacity there are listed 
a number in the field of music, including the American Federation of Musicians, 
the National Music Council, the National Federation of Music Clubs, the Ameri- 
can Symphony Orchestra League, the Music Educators National Conference, the 
National Association of Schools of Music, the American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers, but nowhere is to be found the name of the Music 
Teachers National Association. 

I wish to submit to you the appropriateness of including the Music Teachers 
National Association among the advisory organizations to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in making nominations for the Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts. 

The Music Teachers National Association is now in its 80th year of continued 
effective service to music and music teachers of America. It is one of the largest 
professional associations of music teachers, and represents probably the largest 
group of music teachers in America, particularly the private music teachers. It 
has published a series of 44 volumes of proceedings, in addition to many other 
publications, including the official association organ, the American Music Teacher. 
With a present membership of 8,000 it is a growing organization anxious to be 
of service in the development of music and other fine arts in the United States. 

The Music Teachers National Association is incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Michigan. I am enclosing herewith two printed items indicative 
of some of the recent activities of our national organization. On page 4 of the 
membership brochure you will note that there are 30 State organizations affiliated 
with national MTNA. 

We should greatly appreciate your serious consideration of the above 
suggestion. 

Respectfully submitted. 

K. O. KuersteIner, President. 


(The supplemental information referred to was filed with the com- 
mittee, but is not printed.) 


MusIcAt AMERICA, 
New York, N, Y., March 22, 1955. 
Congressman FRANK THOMPSON, Jr:, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Thank you for the copy of your bill, H. R. 
5040 and your statement before the special subcommittee in support of your fine 
arts bill. I think I can assure you that everyone in artistic and cultural pur- 
suits is delighted to know that you are carrying on zealously the campaign of 
your predecessor, Charles R. Howell, to obtain Federal support and aid for the 
fine arts which face an increasingly serious dilemma in this country. 

Many bills covering different aspects of this matter, including those that con- 
cern only the creation of an art center in the city of Washington, have been 
introduced in the last year or two in both the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, but I think there is some public bewilderment as to what these various 
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bills mean, where they meet and where they diverge, how far any of them may be 
on their way to enactment in law, and just what the prospects really are for get- 
ting actual legislation in the foreseeable future. If you could find time in the 
course of your busy schedule to write a clarifying statement of these points for 
the readers of Musical America in the form of a short article, or even a letter to 
the editor, I think it might be possible to clarify the atmosphere and perhaps 
even crystalize some action among the cultural leaders and institutions most 
vitally concerned. 

I thought it might be of interest to you to see some original research under- 
taken by Musical America in relation to existing subsidies for music at the 
State, county, and municipal levels brought together in an article published in 
our recent February annual issue. I am enclosing herewith tear sheets of the 
article for your perusal and comment. 

Sincerely yours, 


Ronawp Ever, Hditor. 


DouGLas COLLEGE, 


New Brunswick, N. J., June 20, 1955. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 


Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. CO. 

DEAR Mr. THOMPSON: Your letter of May 19 was received with much appre- 
ciation together with copies of Act H. R. 1825 and bills H. R. 5756 and H. R. 5040. 
This material has been read with very great interest. 

I wish to express my appreciation and compliment you upon the attention 
which you are giving to cultural matters in this country and particularly to the 
fostering of a program of cultural interchange with foreign countries. 

Very truly yours. 


THEODORE BRENSON, Chairman, Department of Art. 


BRITISH EMBASSY, 


Washington, June 7, 1955. 
Hon, FRaNkK THOMPSON, Jr., 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mk. THOMPSON : It was good of you to send me the sheets from the Con- 


gressional Record which Sir Roger and I have both read with interest. Thank 
you. 


Sincerely yours, 


JOHN CARTER, 
Personal Assistant to Her Majesty’s Ambassador. 


(The supplemental information furnished by the writer follows:) 
[Excerpt from the 1953—54 report of the British Arts Council] 
PuBLIic RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE ARTS 


If half a million pounds of the public money now invested annually, by the 
Arts Council and local authorities, in opera, ballet, theater, and music were with- 
drawn, nearly all the national institutions of music and drama in this country 
would have to close down. Covent Garden, Sadler’s Wells, and the Old Vic 
would be dark ; such famous orchestras as the Hallé, Liverpool Philarmonic, York- 
shire Symphony, city of Birmingham, London Philharmonic, and Scottish National 
would forthwith be disbanded. Between them these bodies take around 1 million 
pounds a year at the box office, but if these substantial earnings were not supple- 
mented by subsidies of half a million pounds from the Arts Council and some 
local authorities the shutters would go up at once. The arts are attracting far 
bigger audiences in Britain than ever before, yet they cannot catch up with their 
rising costs of production and performance. 

This predicament is no novelty. Such costly arts as grand opera and ballet 
and orchestral music have never paid their way in any country and relied, in 
the past, upon the patronage of royal courts or wealthy benefactors. That kind 
of patronage is nowadays virtually extinct, and the obligations formerly borne 
by the people who practiced it have become, in some degree, the collective responsi- 
bility of taxpayers and rate payers. Collective patronage of this kind is by no 

65177—56——-17 
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means a recent phenomenon of our society. It is more than a century since public 
libraries were adopted as a charge upon the rates; art galleries and museums 
have for decades been provided and subsidized by municipal funds. The devel- 
opment of our entire educational system, indeed, is a progressive acceptance of 
the principle that knowledge must be universally provided at the public expense. 
There was nothing revolutionary, then, in the Government’s decision, in 1946, 
to assume a measure of collective responsibility for the fine arts by creating the 
Arts Council, or in its further decision, in 1948, to empower local authorities to 
apply funds to the provision of music and drama. These enactments were, 
indeed, milestones, but they were set up on a well-defined highway of cultural 
progress. 

If the arts are to be sustained and diffused in a modern society, collective 
patronage is logical, necessary, and inevitable. It is a species of patronage, no 
doubt, which has much to learn in matters of principle and method, and many 
temptations to identify and resist. But the potential errors of judgment or 
taste into which collective patronage may fall are no more grievous and abundant 
than those which beset the private patron in his day: his benevolence was often 
enough disfigured by caprice, bad taste, and tyranny. There is no sign, so far, 
that the official dispensers of collective patronage are misusing their newly ac- 
quired powers. A municipality which subsidizes a symphony orchestra or a 
repertory theater asks no more than a seat or two on the independent board of 
management. Every single body receiving a grant from the Arts Council, 
whether it be the Royal Opera House or a modest music society in a small village, 
is wholly self-governing in all its affairs; and in determining how best to dis- 
tribute the funds it receives from Parliament, the Arts Council itself is advised 
by numerous panels of voluntary specialist advisers which change their member- 
ship year by year. Whatever its limitations and liabilities may be, collective 
patronage in this country is provided with infinitely more safeguards and sane- 
tions than the private patron was ever disposed to accept. It imposes no pattern 
upon the artistic activities of grant-aided orchestras, opera houses, and theaters 
and, indeed, insists that they operate through their own autonomous governing 
bodies. In this country, at least, it has already been abundantly demonstrated 
that Government patronage and local government patronage can be exercised 
without any abrogation of the principle of self-government in the arts: no 
theater or concert hall has to get its policies and programs vetted and rubber- 
stamped at the Arts Council or the local civic center. 


SHOULD THE PUBLIO PAY MORE? 


Yet, in our still experimental and tentative structure of public patronage there 
are defects which demand attention and action. Of these the most evident, and 
the most potentially dangerous, lies in the nature of the public response to what 
is provided out of national and municipal funds. The first duty of the citizen 
who appreciates this provision is, clearly, to appear often and regularly at the 
box office. This responsibility is widely accepted at present. Covent Garden 
costs the country a lot of money; but it takes £7,000 a week at the box office 
even in the month of June. During its last season the Old Vic Co. packed its 
houses from floor to ceiling, not only in the Waterloo Road, but also on its 
visits to Manchester and Newcastle. The permanent symphony orchestras, too, 
secure impressive attendances; and Arts Council exhibitions achieve such totals 
as 122,000 for Mexican art and 105,000 for Renoir. That segment of the popula- 
tion which has already cultivated an appetite for the arts is large and loyal. 
Whether or not it should pay higher prices of admission is arguable. Audiences 
today are conditioned in these matters by the relatively cheap cost of television 
and the cinema and, rightly or wrongly, display a resistance to paying more than 
8s, 6d, or 5s, for an evening at a concert or a play. It is true that masses of 
people will lay out a pound or two on a coach visit from Coventry to an ice show 
at Barls Court, or even more for a trip from Glasgow to the Blackpool Illumina- 
tions—amenities similar to those which ancient Rome provided free for its popu- 
lation. But these free-spending citizens are not as a rule supporters of our 
symphony orchestras and repertory theaters. The traditional supporters of 
such institutions are not nowadays as well off as they used to be; the new 
audience emerging in the industrial areas is reluctant to spend on a play or a 
concert money which would go 3 or 4 times as far at the cinema. Its sales 
resistance to higher prices for the arts is, nevertheless, relative. Cardiff, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Nottingham and Glasgow open their purses freely when the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet or the Old Vie comes to town. They will pay a high price 
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for the best, but not for the second best. Most of what they are offered at present 
is, inevitably, the second best, and the quality of that offering cannot be improved 
unless and until, for example, the hard-pressed provincial theater is liberated from 
the present artistic hardships of weekly repertory. In many establishments there 
have, indeed, been marginal increases in theater and concert prices, but it would 
be idle to pretend that there is any hope of coaxing the public to pay much more 
for its arts than it does at present. 

The audiences for the subsidized arts are undeniably large and they evidently 
enjoy most of what they get. But are they sufficiently assertive and articulate? 
Do they feel any sense of responsibility for the welfare of the arts in Britain? 
It is a commonplace of local government that citizens, through their chosen repre- 
sentatives, insure that their city enjoys, for instance, a balanced and efficient 
provision of schools, parks, playing fields, swimming pools, and municipal ameni- 
ties. In another field of government hundreds of voluntary committees sit to 
administer the provision of our new health service. But what is being attempted 
by such democratic procedures as these to insure that our cities receive a regular 
and balanced provision of music, drama, or opera? Very little, indeed. On the 
other hand, many cities which were one provincial capitals of the arts have 
become artistic deserts. Some of them have not had a visit for years from any 
of any major metropolitan companies; others, after long periods of deprivation, 
have suddenly been subjected to a surfeit of visits—in Cardiff last autumn 
7 ballet and opera companies descended upon the city in 8 weeks. The diffusion 
of the arts on their higher levels is at present sporadic, unplanned, and unequal. 
There are elements in this deplorable situation which, with the best will and 
cooperation in the world, would always be difficult to resoive. Theaters are 
owned by commercial circuits and not, as in Italy or Germany, by municipalities. 
The sizes of theaters again vary so greatly that an exemplary production from 
Covent Garden may look like a battered concertina when it is put on at some 


provincial playhouse. There are 5 permanent symphony orchestras in the north; 
only 2 in the south. 


THE NEED FOR VOLUNTARY BODIES 


These inequalities and variations themselves are evidence that it has hitherto 
been nobody’s business to analyze and solve the problems of diffusion in this 
country. Some local authorities are recognizing their obligations under the 
1948 act. But few of them are taking the initiative in the matter. They may 
be willing to render modest assistance to a repertory company or a choral society, 
but seldom do they address themselves to the whole pattern of local provision. 
They react rather than act. No local authority has yet set up a fine-arts com- 
mittee to survey and supply the civic need for drama, opera, and music. The 
present lack of any municipal apparatus for these purposes is no reproach to 
local authorities. The opportunities offered them under the 1948 act are un- 
familiar and liable, moreover, to impose fresh charges on the rates. Municipali- 
ties are entitled to assert that until local public opinion becomes more articulate 
and persistent in these matters they have no mandate to plan a better provision 
of the fine arts or subsidize that provision from the rates. What catalyst, then, 
can precipitate effective action? The answer is the one which has so often 
accomplished social advances in Britain—the influence of organized voluntary 
bodies. 

In ihe field of fine arts voluntary bodies already exist. Most of them are, so 
to speak, supporters clubs of various kinds. Some are old-established and power- 
ful organizations such as the Hallé Concerts Society; others are zealous but 
modest groups like the Colchester Repertory Club—a body of 800 theatergoers 
which in the last couple of years has raised enough money to equip its theater 
with a new switchboard, a new box office, and a central-heating system. In this 
category, too, are the numerous friends of the art gallery societies, which stimu- 
late local interest in painting and sculpture and club together to contribute part 
of the cost of new acquisitions for the local gallery. Another variety of vigilant 
concern is illustrated by the Bournemouth Winter Gardens Society, which lately 
organized a timely rescue operation for the municipal symphony orchestra. In 
such examples as these of voluntary effort there is encouraging evidence of a 
growing sense of corporate responsibility for the arts. But the next step must 
be to create wider and more ambitious manifestations of responsibility. Some 
of these, indeed, are appearing already—in those places which organize regular 
festivals of the arts. The foremost example of this activity, of course, is Edin- 
burgh. Its Festival Society, in which the civic authority, industry, and the 
private citizen are represented, is the sponsoring body which creates once a 
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year an exemplary pattern of music and drama, ballet, opera, and painting for 
the enjoyment of great multitudes. It may be argued that the festival is not 
designed primarily for the edification of Edinburgh; that it is a canny device 
for putting Edinburgh on the tourist map and providing a cultural pilgrimage 
for visitors to the city. That is a churlish view to take of a great artistic 
enterprise. If Edinburgh, in providing its citizens with an annual demonstration 
of the arts at their best, can also attract eager and appreciative visitors, why 
need we any the less recognize and applaud the achievement? Edinburgh set 
itself the task of planning and mounting, for a limited period, a varied and 
proportionate provision of the arts; its courage and foresight have been well 
rewarded. 

There are several smaller but similar festivals of the arts—notably at York, 
Norwich, King’s Lynn, and Aldeburgh. The Arts Council recognizes the quality 
of these efforts by making them grants or guaranties; but, in the main, the 
sponsorship, planning, and financial responsibility for these events is undertaken 
by bodies of local residents, encouraged and sustained as a rule by the municipal 
authority. This is the particular kind of association which now offers far-reach- 
ing opportunities of development. What a few places manage to do once a year 
might next become the example and pattern of what could be done, on an appro- 
priate scale, in many places, all the year round. 

No city in Britain has yet addressed itself to the task of securing a balanced 
and regular provision of all the arts. No municipal committees or voluntary 
associations exist to represent civic trusteeship for the arts as a whole, although 
such bodies are abundant and active in other parts of our social structure. The 
city of Manchester, however, under mayoral auspices, has set up a committee 
to examine this problem within its own boundaries, and its preliminary inquiries 
are being directed to the possibility of creating a civic Arts Trust. It would be 
nonsense to suggest that the mere creation of civic Arts Trusts would solve the 
present inequalities of diffusion. But until civic trusteeship can be organized 
there is no hope whatever of achieving a better balance of provision; no hope 
of Manchester becoming Milan. Some places will continue to get a negligible 
supply of the arts; some may get a short-term profusion; and none of them will 
know on what principle, if any, our limited national resources of ballet and 
opera and drama and music are being deployed. We used to joke during the 
war about those occasional lapses in our excellent system of food rationing when 
a town kept on receiving consignments of sardines but was always being omitted 
from the shareout of beef. That derisory situation is common form in the present 
distribution of the arts in Britain. 


WHAT COULD AN ARTS TRUST DO? 


What would be the functions of a civic Arts Trust? The first might be to con- 
sider what annual provision in the various arts the city enjoys or lacks at present. 
Another might be to examine the reasons why some of that provision is deficient ; 
is it, for instance, through the inadequacy of theaters or concert halls? Or 
through bad staff work among the managements of provincial tours? Or through 
the well-organized competition of rival amenities? Or through the city’s neglect 
to guarantee or underwrite the visit of some notable company? There are, again, 
some puzzling equations to be solved. Why was such-and-such a visit to the town 
a roaring success when another, of equal merit, proved a dismal failure? What 
are the seasonal, the social, and the economic factors in these contradictions? 
Much of what we hear about these matters at present is gossip and speculation, 
and one of the basic activities of a civic Arts Trust would be to discover the 
reasons why a city is so inadequately or sporadically provided with some or all 
of the arts. Mapmaking of this kind is one of the initial functions of such a 
trust. Another preliminary exercise is that of costing the arts: finding out 
what the city must provide in entrance money and subsidy to secure the various 
companies it wishes to see. 

Equipped with such reliable data as these inquiries could furnish, the Arts 
Trust might try its strength on an experiment of limited scope. It might, for 
example, hire its best theater for a season of 4, 6, or 8 weeks and lay on a 
program of exemplary visits. These, by the way, need by no means be drawn 
invariably from London. Glyndebourne, even out of its beautiful setting, might 
be seen in Manchester or Newcastle, and Stratford might leave home occa- 
sionally for provincial as well as foreign visits. A Birmingham repertory pro- 
duction of Cymbeline or Pericles could be a festival piece elsewhere; so could 
an appearance of the Bristol Old Vic. There are nowadays frequent visits to 
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London of famous foreign companies, some of whom might be got to participate in 
civic seasons in certain British cities. Or, again, finding their city is well enough 
provided with music, an Arts Trust might choose to examine the omens for 
equipping itself with a repertory theater on the pattern of Bristol, Liverpool, or 
Birmingham. At an early stage in its existence an Arts Trust should seek to 
embark on such specific endeavors as this: the results of these ventures would 
determine its later development. It must begin with such chores as mapping 
and costing, but from those preliminaries concrete experiments in provision must 
follow. The initiative for such projects comes best from local organized effort in 
our cities. It is not the business of Covent Garden and the Old Vic and other 
national providers to organize these civic seasons, nor is it the business of the 
Arts Council to impose standard packages of the fine arts upon any city. These 
responsibilities should originate in voluntary civic bodies which can claim to 
express the needs and capacities of the citizens they represent; the role of the 
Arts Council is to sustain and advise these local manifestations. 

How might such Arts Trusts be constituted? There are familiar patterns 
which could be adapted or borrowed for the purpose. The ideal initiative is 
that which a lord mayor or mayor can provide by summoning a town’s meeting 
to consider the problem in broad outline. The subsequent developments depend 
entirely on the quality of staff work which the promoters are able to display, 
but their objective will be to insure that an Arts Trust is formally established on 
a basis of representation or interest which includes the city fathers and the 
captains of industry as well as the spokesmen and adherents of the different arts. 
A well-organized, determined body of influential citizens need not exceed 50 in 
number to become the agency of a new conception of sponsorship. 

It is folly to pretend that an Arts Trust could survive on air and aspiration. In 
would need money for its operations, but much could be done on quite modest 
budgets. If a city sought to build itself a theater, big money would, indeed, have 
to be found ; but if the proposition was to hire a theater, or underwrite a theater, 
for a seasonal operation, the sum to be staked would by no means be alarming. 
The funds of the arts trust, like its very constitution, would have to be raised 
collectively : from municipalities (which, since 1948, are empowered to spend on 
the arts); from industrial and commercial bodies, some of which are already 
patrons of certain of the arts; possibly, still, from a limited number of private 
benefactors ; and, finally, from the Arts Council of Great Britain. The existence 
in this country of ten or a dozen powerful provincial arts trusts might itself 
prove a potent factor in persuading Parliament to vote the Arts Council additional 
funds for sustaining a more even and systematic diffusion of the arts. 


THE ARTS NEED MORE MONEY 


Money is, indeed, necessary if such a design of civic sponsorship is to develop. 
But no less vital, especially during the period of projecting the idea, is the need to 
examine what might be done, and (above all) to get the arts trust’s objectives 
on the record in the local press and in every kind of civic forum and assembly. 
Time will elapse before these objectives can be achieved or even, perhaps, tackled, 
But even without the sinews necessary for actual operations, a lively and well-led 
arts trust can here and now set about familiarizing its public with the scope and 
purpose of its proposals. In the last few years our social climate has become 
progressively benevolent to the general notion of collective responsibility for the 
arts. The number of municipalities which now subsidise artistic activities, if 
usually on a modest and tentative scale, is a portent for tomorrow. The arts are 
getting on to the corporations’ books, along with schools, museums, libraries and 
parks. There is much goodwill for their further development, and a far less 
vociferous hostility towards them among the backwoodsmen than there used to 
be. But this incipient acceptance of the arts as a public and local responsibility 
needs a cutting edge on it, and that, above all, is what a well-directed civic arts 
trust might supply. 

Until they command funds arts trusts could do much to prepare for subsequent 
action. But, ultimately, they will need money for their operations, bigger money 
than we are spending today. What does this country spend at present, of gov- 
ernment and municipal funds, in subsidies for the performance of music, drama, 
opera and ballet? About one million pounds a year—less than fivepence a head 
of our population—and of that minute fraction of our national income a sizable 
portion is paid away in rent and rates. These are hard times, but even in hard 
times there must be a sense of proportion, and a million a year on the arts is a 
paltry figure, not only in itself, but in comparison with the expenditure of most 
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other nations.* At a recent conference the then lord mayor of Birmingham 
(Alderman G. H. W. Griffith, J. P.) offered a homely parable on this parsimony. 
“The average self-respective housewife,” he said, “spends a bit of her money every 
week on flowers to beautify her home. She spends half a crown or so out of her 
shopping money on flowers—2 percent, perhaps, of her domestic budget.” He 
paused to allow his hearers to confirm the arithmetic, and then continued: “We 
only spend a fraction of that in beautifying Birmingham with the arts.” Birming- 
ham, in fact, has no mean record; but the moral applies profoundly to Britain 
as a whole. 


Morton PictuRE ASSOCIATION, OF AMERICA, INC., 


Washington, D, C., March 22, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. THompson: In view of your request of March 13, I assume you 
have not seen my letter of February 26, 1955, in which I replied to your letter of 
February 19, and said that your revised bill, H. R. 4698, appears satisfactory. 

I approve of the philosophy and purpose of your measure and I assume that 
when hearings are held by the Committee on Education and Labor, the practical 
phases of it will be thoroughly considered. 

I appreciate your sending me a copy of the new measure. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


Erto Jounston, President. 


THE PASADENA ART MUSEUM, 


Pasadena, Calif., June 2, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. THompson : Thank you very much for sending me a copy of H. R. 5040 
and accompanying material. 

Indeed both myself and the museum are heartily in favor of the enacting of 
some legislation which will encourage the development of fine arts in this country. 

Although there may be much discussion, and possibly even dissent as to the 
form such legislation should take, any step of advance in this direction would be 
welcomed by all individuals and organizations implementing fine arts in this 
country. You are to be congratulated upon your endeavors toward this end. 

Sincerely yours, 


W. Josern Futon, Director. 


Burra.o, N. Y., June 6, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: It is of vital importance today, to forward some positive action 
toward the support and recognition of the artist, for he is a contributing force to 
the culture of progress of our country. As an artist, I feel that my responsibility 
is twofold: that of continuing my creative work and the other of giving my 
effort toward helping the artist in being recognized as an active member of our 
society. The latter plays an important factor in the continuance of our coun- 
try’s great creative heritage. Artists need psychological and financial security 
which is often recognized as necessary for our working class, yet which is very 
much neglected for the artist. It is interesting to note that at the International 
Conference of Artists sponsored by UNESCO in 1952, one of the important con- 
cerns was to find a definition for the artist, a definition which would qualify 
him in a class so that a security plan could be forwarded. Perhaps the defini- 
tion should be that the artist is just another workingman much as the mechanic, 
the engineer, or the bricklayer for he gives his time and work for the progres- 
sive evolution of his country. If many have voiced a plea for the artists, few 
have forwarded and supported any action in its favor. Yet our country has 
attained its worldly leadership through the creative minds and the collaboration 
of its many individuals. 
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On discussing the above problem ‘with Prof. Howard Conant, of State Teach- 
ers College at Buffalo, N. Y., I heard with great pleasure of your strong interest 
and of your earnest support toward the bill of fine arts which I understand is 
being presented in Washington, The need of such a bill and the fact that its 
many attempts have failed in the past have been made familiar to me through 
past articles from the leading art magazines. It is with a view toward a series 
of articles and a televised panel discussion on the subject of the artist’s relation 
to his society, that I am vitally interested in collecting whatever material is 
being made available. This material might expose the rather tragic situation 
of our artists as well as reveal the efforts of a few interested individuals with 
admirable spirit who are attempting some solution. 

I’ve been teaching art at Rosary Hill College here in Buffalo and with the help 
of a few artists, I plan to do this research work. Professor Conant told me 
that you would be interested in giving me further information concerning the 
bill of fine arts and perhaps other information which would be valuable for my 
project. I believe that a closer contact between the artist and the interested 
individual could enable an exchange of ideas and suggestions which is much 
needed. It is regretable that very few citizens are aware of the existence of 
the bill of fine arts. It is important for the public and artists as well to be 
informed of this. 

Very truly yours, 
ALpo TAMBELLINI. 


Bricutron, Mass., April 15, 1955. 
Hon. Frank THompson, Jr., 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeAr CONGRESSMAN FRANK THOMPSON: I wish to express my grateful appre- 
ciation for the fine letter and data pertaining to your bills, which you forwarded 
to me on March 24. 

It is most gratifying to learn that my efforts have received approval of the 
Massachusetts Legislature and to know that the Resolutions No. 2247 and 2533 
were read in the Congress of the United States. I hope much good will come 
to the people in our country through aid for the program of fine arts and music 
to develop and raise the standards of our people. 

I have notified Representative Edith Nourse Rogers of your bill and re- 
quested that she contact Representative Heselton and now awaiting letters. I 
will then forward your bills to them for consideration. 

Former Congressman Charles Howell should receive much commendation for 
his fine efforts on behalf of fine arts and should I have his address I would keep 
him posted as to latest developments in Massachusetts at the appropriate time, 
as I feel he will be interested. 

The office of our Governor Herter was most cooperative and in accord with 
this fine arts program and my local Representative Norman Weinberg who 
entered my resolution in the Massachusetts Legislature, together with the emi- 
nent men and women who spoke on behalf of this aid to the States have received 
my most grateful thanks and I wish to also express my thanks to the Hon. Charles 
Howell for his encouragement and assistance to me. 

I do believe, however, that whatever moneys are allotted to our States by Fed- 
eral grants, that money should be used for the sole benefit of our own people for 
the advancement and development of cultural activities and education in music 
and fine arts in order to raise the stadards of our own people. 

The private music teacher, voice teacher, art teacher, dancing teacher and many 
others should be remembered as being a very important factor in the field of music 
and art and educators cannot afford to forget their importance. 

The need for special training in music and creative arts beginning with the 
very small child in the school by giving extra curricular training by local teachers 


in each community to the child, junior, and later student and adult, is of vital 
importance. 


The study of music and creative arts by children may be the key—to prevent 
future tendencies toward mental illnesses, alcoholics, delinquents and many ills 
which come through life. 

As a teacher of voice and music, soloist and active in many club activities in 
the field of music, I can see the vital need for specialized music and art training 
through local music and art teachers. 
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We should have communities with centers where pianos and all kinds of in- 
struments may be available for practice periods and for teaching purposes. 

There is so much to be accomplished to raise the standard of our people. 

Will you please favor me by sending to the Committee on Education and Labor 
and to proper officials, the above suggestions, which I humbly offer as my idea 
toward the development of higher standards and for the welfare of the people 
in our country. 

I have read with much interest your remarks in the Congressional Record and 
wish you every success. 

My grateful thanks to you. 

Very respectfully yours, 


Frances GALvIN. 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE, 
Pasadena, Calif., May 11, 1955. 
Representative Frank THOMPSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON: May I send in a very belated thank you for 
the bill you are sponsoring in the development of the fine arts. 

I felt for years and have seen the remarkable work accomplished by the com- 
mittee of fine arts in Britain and I am delighted to see something of the same 
sort developed in this country. 

As you probably know, the Pasadena Playhouse is extending courtesy from 
time to time to the representatives of foreign countries sent to us by the Depart- 
ment of State. As I feel that this is one of our duties in helping to establish 
an understanding world by showing something of American culture. 

Our students come to us from all over the world, from Japan, India, Turkey, 
Egypt, and the Middle East. 

Last season we did a production of a play by the Prime Minister of Burma 
which attracted wide attention in many Asiatic countries. 

All my best wishes for the progress of the bill you propose. 


GitmMor Brown, 
President, Producing Director. 


AMERICAN RECREATION Socrery, 
Washington D. C., March $1, 1955. 
Hon. FraNK THOMPSON, Jr., 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
DrearR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Reference is made to your request for com- 


ments on and support for H. R. 4698 by the American Recreation Society of 
which I am cochairman of the legislative committee. 


Our society for the past several years has endorsed the principles of this type 
of legislation. At the administrative council meeting of the society on April 16 
and 17, I shall again recommend that the society go on record as endorsing legis- 
lation such as your bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Crarice 0. Smita, 
Cochairman, Legislative Committee. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRIcT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C., March 30, 1955. 
Hon. FRanK THOMPSON, Jr., 


United States Representative, Washington, D. C. 


De4R CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON : Many thanks for your communications trans- 
mitting copies of H. R. 5040 and H. R. 4698. 
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You will be interested to know that our recreation board has consistently en- 
dorsed and supported the type of legislation contained in these bills. We have 
previously testified in connection with the fine arts bills. We fully realize that it 
is essential for our great country to be interested in the human elements which 
are significant to the development of our culture. 

It is understood that Mrs. Clarice O. Smith, cochairman of the American 
Recreation Society’s legislative committee, has informed you that the administra- 
tive council of the American Recreation Society is meeting in Washington on 
April 16 and 17 at which time consideration will be given to this type of 
legislation. 

We hope to call on you personally in the near future to reiterate our feelings 
and convictions in relation to these bills. We have for many years been hopeful 
that the Federal Government would assume its responsibility by creating a 
Federal Office of Recreation on which there has been previous legislative pro- 
posals and hearings in both the House and the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mito F. CHRISTIANSEN, 
Superintendent of Recreation. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S EDUCATIONAL CoUNCIL, INC., 
New York, N. Y., January 24, 1956. 
Congressman FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr, THompson: Thank you for sending me your bills and information, 
which are most interesting. You asked me to comment on the proposed amend- 
ment. If you wish, and I quote, to have “seven major art fields” listed, I believe 
these should be music, drama and dance, literature, architecture, the fine arts, 
graphic arts, and the crafts. This would cover the whole field and be far clearer 
and more comprehensive I believe than those you suggested in your amendment. 
Plastics are not an art in themselves, only a medium of possible use to craftsmen. 

I hope these suggestions may be helpful and only send them as I felt you really 
were asking for my advice. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. VANDERBILT Wess, President. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS, 
New York, N. Y., March 28, 1955. 
Hon, FRANK THOMPSON, Jr. 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. THOMPSON: I am succeeding Mr. Cumming as director of The Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts and consequently have received copies of your two bills, 
H. R. 4698 and H. R. 5040. Iam in the process of familiarizing myself with their 
detail provisions and hope that your office will let us know when the matter 
will be up for debate as we should certainly wish to be represented. 

As for comments, I am forwarding the copies at my disposal to Mr. Lloyd 
Goodrich, associate director of the Whitney Museum, who, as chairman of the 
committee on Government and art, is the logical AFA Trustee to represent this 
organization in matters pertaining to this area. You will undoubtedly hear 
fiom him directly. 

In the meantime, let me assure you that we are most interested in the proceed- 
ings and that we hope that our requests indicated above can be attended to 
as speedily as possible. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Tuomas M. MESSER, 
Director of Exhibitions. 
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State University or New York, 
COLLEGE FoR TEACHERS, 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 2, 1955. 
Honorable Congressman THOMPSON, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: The undersigned members of the art education division staff of 
this college, representing the largest undergraduate center of art education in 
the United States, wish to offer our support for the long-awaited and well-con- 
structed bill H. R. 4698 which you have prepared. Many of the aims of this 
bill are similar to those instilled by us in future teachers of art; others are 
similar to aspects of our curriculum which we feel is one of the most up-to-date 
in the country. 

Although there are certain details of the bil! which we or any art person 
might modify slightly, we feel that in general it is excellent and that we can 
offer our enthusiastic endorsement. Our only hope is that the advisory com- 
mission will represent the most forward and genuine aspects of our country’s 
artistic culture, rather than the reactionary, ultra-conservative self-interest 
groups which are more interested in themselves and the past than they are in 
others and the future. 

If at any time this division, comprised of some 21 outstanding art educators 
and nearly 400 students of art education, can be of service to you relating to 
this bill, or subsequently to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare as 
the person administering the proposed program, we shall be honored to be 
called upon to serve. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed by Faculty members of the Art Education Division.) 


AMERICAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA LEAGUE, INC., 
Charleston, W. Va., March 31, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Mr. THOMPSON: We so appreciate your thoughtfulness in filing a copy of 
H, R. 4698 with our office. 


Within the next 10 days we expect to make a careful study of the new legis- 
lation preparatory to reporting on it to our membership. As quickly as we 
have completed our work, we will be in touch with you and hope we may submit 
some comments on your bill. 

May we take this opportunity to express the appreciation of orchestras all 
over the land for your interest in the cultural development of the country. 

Cordially, 


Heten M. Tuompson, Eaecutive Secretary. 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., March 30, 1955. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 


United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. 0. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Thank you very much for sending me a copy 


of your bill, H. R. 5040, together with the Congressional Record containing your 
statement. 


You may be sure that I will do everything I can in support of this bill. 
Sincerely yours, 
ArrHur J. GotpsERrc, General Counsel. 


NATIONAL TRUST FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 


Member of Congress, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Mr. THOomMpson: Acknowledgment of your kindness in sending a copy 


of your bill, H. R. 5040, together with a ewpy of the Congressional Record of 
March 17, was delayed because of my recent illness, 
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May I thank you for apprising me of the mention of the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, which I am calling to the attention of our executive 
committee at its next meeting. I am certain that the National Trust will be 
happy to make recommendations for a Federal Advisory Commission on Fine 
Arts if H. R. 5040 is enacted into law. 

Sincerely yours, 


Freperick L. Ratu, Jr., Director. 


CoMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., March 28, 1955. 
Hon. Frank THOMpsoON, Jr. 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Your note and copy of H. R. 4698 and your 
letter of March 21, together with copy of H. R. 5040, the Congressional Record 
of March 17 and your statement before the Special Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia on Wednesday, February 23, has been referred 
to me for reply since I am responsible for matters affecting the relationship 
of Community Chests and Councils of America to the Federal Government. 

We think you are to be commended for your vigorous espousal of the cause 
of cultural and artistic development and expression in the United States. We 
are flattered to be included in the list of outstanding cultural organizations in 
both H. R. 4698 and H. R. 5040, whom you envisage advising the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare on appointments to the Advisory Com- 
mission on the Arts. While we are happy to be associated with such company, 
we feel that our purpose and scope of operations are only on the periphery of 
the field of the arts and cultural expression, and therefore, our inclusion in 
the list may not seem to many people to be especially appropriate. 

There is no question that our affiliated chests, united funds, and community 
welfare councils do have access to the most productive leadership of our Ameri- 
can urban communities, and have worked valiantly to channel their energies 
into constructive community service. Should your bills become law, in the 
form in which you have proposed them, you may be sure that our organiza- 


tion will endeavor to discharge the responsibility which would be placed upon 
us thereby. We could suggest effective people. At the same time, in view of 
our tax-exempt status, we feel compelled to say that we do not feel we can 
become active in support of the bill since one of the criteria which must guide 
us is that any effort on our part to influence legislation must be clearly germane 
and directly related to the purpose for which we exist. 

Sincerely yours, 


CHARLES X. SAMPSON, 
Federal Government Liaison Secretary. 


Tue Currier GALLERY OF ART, 
Manchester, N. H., April 15, 1955. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr. 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I have read your bill, H. R. 5040, and your 
statement before the Special Subcommittee of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia with the greatest interest and am writing to express my apprecia- 
tion of your efforts on behalf of establishing a national cultural center in 
Washington and of furthering cultural interchange between nations. The lack 
of such facilities and the reluctance on the part of our National Government 
to foster and recognize the work of creative artists is certainly deplorable. 
It is of the utmost importance that a bill such as your be considered—particu- 
larly in this age of relentless propaganda and psychological warfare on the 
part of our enemies. I hope that prompt and favorable action will be taken. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Gorpon M. Smita, Director. 
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J. WALTER THOMPSON Co., 
New York, April 11, 1955. 
Hon. Franx THOMPSON, Jr., 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. THomMpson: Many thanks for your letter of April 9 and the en- 
closures including H. R. 5040 and H. R. 4307. 

I am particularly interested in H. R. 5040 and have had quite a bit of cor- 
respondence with Congressman Howell on similar bills introduced by him. 

In my own personal opinion, it is going to be much harder to “sell” the idea 
of a national museum or cultural center to be constructed in Washington for two 
reasons. 

First of all, many are going to fall back on the existence of the Mellon Art 
Gallery and in a narrowminded way think of this as sufficient. 

Secondly, expenditure for such construction would probably have much more 
difficulty in passing Congress in its present mood than would the other bill. 

It seems to me a good rule to follow is to proceed from the general to the 
specific, and we could keep some such bill as your H. R. 5040 to be passed to 
provide a competent Federal Advisory Commission and some grants-in-aid. 
Then, I believe we would have much greater probability of getting a bill such 
as H. R. 4307 through after the impact of the other bill had begun to be felt. 

I thoroughly enjoyed reading your remarks, and I would like to be kept advised 
as to the progress of these bills. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vercit D. Reep, Vice President. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. THompson: Thank you for sending me a copy of H. R. 5040. 

The American Library Association at the annual conference in 1953 took 
formal action in support of the fine arts bill introduced by Congressman Charles 
Howell. 

Under this action, the American Library Association continues to support the 
fine arts legislation introduced by you, namely, H. R. 4698 and H. R. 5040. The 
association is pleased to be named as one of the organizations designated to recom- 
mend persons for the Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. 

The Washington office will continue to keep ALA members alert to your legisla- 
tion in this field. 

I have followed with much interest the recent hearings by the District Com- 
mittee on your legislation. I hope it receives early and favorable floor action. 

Sincerely, 
JULIA D, BENNETT, 
Director, Washington Office. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
Urbana, April 28, 1955. 
Representative Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
Congressman from New Jersey, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. THompson: Recently you sent to me a copy of H. R. 5040, together 
with your comments. My deep thanks. It is an excellent statement and pro- 
posal. I had previously been in touch with Representative Howell, of your State. 
It is gratifying to see you continuing the interest in this area of activity. 

Just this morning I received a copy from the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, their draft proposal on the establishing of a commission of 21. 
I had hoped their proposal would get into the scope and activity of the commis- 
sion, together with a specific monetary allocation. Apparently they feel this is 
a first wedge. 

I shall deeply appreciate any other materials along this line. Recently I com- 
pleted a series of 13 radio talks on Art in a Changing America. Several of these 
were on the area of Government aids. One copy is at a publisher; the other 
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was relayed from Nelson Rockefeller to Mrs. Hobby and is now with the pub- 
lishers of Time and Life. If you care to look through them, I can send them 


later. 
Good luck in your efforts. 


Dr. Max Kaptan, 
Assistant Professor, Sociology, Music Departments. 


FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION, 
Washington, D. 0., June 9, 1955. 
Congressman FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: This is to express our pleasure to see your 
extension of remarks in the Congressional Record of June 6, 1955, and your 
insertion of the article and editorial in America on the subject of international 
exchange of persons. 

We are glad to know that hearings will be held by a subcommittee of the 
House Education and Labor Committee on the subject of cultural interchange 
and development. We would like to suggest the name of Mr. Thomas Keene, of 
the American International Association, Rockefeller Center, New York. He is 
back from 2 years in India and we heard him mention recently his conviction 
of the great need for the United States to pay more attention to the field of 
culture and the arts. If he is available, he might be able to present worth- 
while views to the subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
WARREN GRIFFITHS, 
Legislative Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF PERSONAL VIEWS, WITHOUT THE OFFICIAL ENDORSEMENT OF ANY 
ORGANIZATION, BY WILLIAM AINSWORTH PARKER, SECRETARY FOR FELLOWSHIPS 
OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


As one who is thoroughly devoted to strengthening and furthering the arts 
in the United States, I am heartened by the interest shown by Congressman 
Thompson and others in striving so ably and actively to increase the par- 
ticipation of the Federal Government in the area of cultural studies. Although 
the great importance of the arts in our national life often receives lip service 
in public statements, it is with unfortunate infrequency that commitments to 
action are made on their behalf by those in positions of local or national 
authority. 

It is clear to me that any government which boasts mainly of the funds it 
allots to the applied sciences is impoverishing itself to its own detriment, not 
only in the eyes of its citizens, but also in those of other peoples and nations. 
It is common knowledge now, for instance, that both the United States and Soviet 
Russia have enovgh nuclear weapons and know-how to destroy each others’ 
vital centers in a war. It merely follows from this that, if this country does 
get into a total war with the Communist world, life in the United States as we 
now know it will be lost completely even though we win all the battles. It is 
shortsighted and unrealistic, therefore, to act as though first priority in our 
governmental expenditures must go to the material means of waging defensive 
warfare. 

Technological engineering is no longer our first line of defense against commu- 
nism. I sincerely doubt that it ever was, because the struggle between democracy 
and communism is one which is being waged all over the world within the minds 
of men and women. More than anything else at the moment we need in this 
Nation more financial support, both in the Federal Government and outside 
of it, for the philosophical, historical, and artistic studies which can give sub- 
stance to our moral and spiritual beliefs. Approbation without appropriation 
is just lip service, 

The United States is the best example in the world today of a working democ- 
racy. It would be a justifiable assertion of the great interest in the arts already 
shown by many people in this country to enact legislation which will enable 
the Federal Government to spend more money on cultural fields. 

It should not be difficult for any of us to recognize the fact that the Federal 
and local governments are at present actively concerned with art works and do 
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commission artists and architects to design the various paintings, sculptures, and 
buildings which are needed, and to engage in other artistic activities such as 
exhibitions. As in other areas of our national life, it should be realized that 
in the arts in this country we have a mixed economy. Strengthening this seg- 
ment of our society involves constructive activity on the part of private industries 
and individuals, as well as of Federal and State Governments. I firmly believe, 
however, in the principle that the arts are a national concern and, therefore, a 
proper field for public expenditures. 


VIEWS ON SOME SPECIFIC PROPOSALS NOW PENDING (H. R. 631, H. RB. 4215, H. B. 4307, 
H. B. 4698, H. BR. 5040, H. B. 5756) 


The aims of these bills are generally admirable An increase in governmental 
arts programs at home and abroad would greatly improve United States relations 
with the peoples of nations which are either formally allied to this country or 
are not yet committed as between democracy and communism. Such an increase 
could make a most effective cultural counteroffensive to recent Soviet attempts 
at persuasion through artistic exportation. 

The statement in H. R. 5040 that “freedom of the arts is a basic freedom” is 
entirely praiseworthy as a principle. I am very glad that President Eisenhower 
in his message on the occasion of the 25th anniversary of the Museum of Modern 
Art stated this principle in clear and forceful language. As I am sure many 
people, including the President, realize, however, there must be certain limita- 
tions in the application of this ideal to governmental operations. While a pri- 
vate organization when operating with private funds may act fully in accord 
with this principle, it is clear to me that it is not feasible at present for the 
Federal Government to work under such an all-embracing policy. This would 
appear to be particularly applicable to safeguards which must be maintained 
in connection with artists who may be sent abroad, or whose works may be 
exhibited in other countries, under the sponsorship of our Government. 

In connection with its overseas exhibits, for instance, the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, which I believe is doing an excellent job, feels it necessary to 
adhere strictly to the policy that it will not exhibit “works of avowed Commu- 
nists, persons convicted of crimes involving a threat to the security of the United 
States, or persons who publicly refuse to answer questions of congressional com- 
mittees regarding their connection with the Communist movement.” (This 
quotation appeared in Mrs. Portner’s article “Government Gets Behind Art” in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald for March 6, 1955.) 

Granting, therefore, that some persons will not be allowed to exhibit or perform 
under governmental sponsorship, it must nevertheless be made very clear that 
in governmental programs works of artists and the performances of artists who 
are not subject to this ban will be judged on their qualities and without discrim 
ination because of the style of their work. An excellent abstract painting, for 
example, may raise to new heights the prestige of the United States in the eyes 
of a Frenchman or an Arab, whereas an impressionist work of high quality 
would not. 

With regard to the provision in several of the bills for Federal grants to the 
States to further artistic development within this country, I believe that such a 
proposal should allay the fears of those who dread overcentralization of govern- 
mental activities in the arts. This provision would actually have the effect of 
a greater decentralization than is presently the case in the physical sciences, for 
instance, as administered through the act which set up the National Science 
Foundation. 

The establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts within the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is a proposal in H. R. 5040 and 
is the entire aim of H. R. 5756, which was introduced on April 20 as part of the 
administration’s program. As the administration bill is more detailed than the 
pertinent section of the earlier bill, I shall comment only on the concept of an 
Advisory Commission as it is developed in H. R. 5756. . 

If established, the Advisory Commission on the Arts would be composed of 21 
members appointed by the President “from among private citizens of the United 
States who are widely recognized for their knowledge of or experience in, or for 
their profound interest in, one or more of the arts.” The Commission would 
meet at least twice a year and would have an executive secretary and some staff 
and clerical assistance. The policies which would govern the Commission are: 
“(a) That the growth and flourishing of the arts depends upon freedom, imagi- 
nation, and individual initiative; (b) that the encouragement of creative activity 
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in the performance and practice of the arts, and of a widespread participation 
in and appreciation of the arts, is essential to the general welfare and the 
national interest; and (c) that the encouragement of the arts, while primarily 
a matter for private and local initiative, is an appropriate matter of concern to 
the United States Government.” The function of the Commission would be to 
“undertake studies of, and make recommendations relating to, appropriate 
methods, consistent with the policies set forth * * *, for encouragement of crea- 
tive activity in the performance and practice of the arts, and of participation in 
and appreciation of the arts.” 

While the aims of this bill are generally laudable and an Advisory Commission 
looks better than no commission, it seems to me that the duties assigned to the 
proposed advisory body are unduly small and lacking in effectiveness. Although 
I have endorsed the idea of a separate National Arts Commission, I shall be 
willing to accept, as a possibly workable compromise, the concept of an Advisory 
Cominission within HEW if adequate funds for its studies and for the actual 
initiation of some of its recommendations are written into the legislation. No 
sum is mentioned in the present bill, but I believe that $100,000 should be appro- 
priated for the first year of operation of the Advisory Commission on the Arts. 
With these funds and a Commission membership of persons who are willing to 
think and act in terms of a constructive program for the arts an Advisory Com- 
mission would be able to do much service in the cause of the arts in the United 
States. Without adequate funds and without such constructive-minded Com- 
missioners and supporting staff an Advisory Commission on the Arts would be a 
sorry sham. 

To return to some of the policies in H. R. 5040, formulation of plans for the 
development of the arts in time of war, depression, or other national emergency 
should be done before these difficulties are upon us. Where the arts projects of 
20 yexrs ago, which on the whole were worth while, were faulty, it seems to me 
that it was mainly because of the hastiness with which they were put into opera- 
tion. Careful advance planning would be of great help in overcoming such short- 
comings as did exist in earlier programs in the arts. 

It is true that standards of present governmental programs concerning the arts 
could be coordinated and improved. At home and abroad, the quality and nature 
of works of art sponsored by the Federal Government may vary greatly. In archi- 
tecture, for example, without raising the question of quality it can be noted that 
modern styled buildings may be commissioned for overseas installations by some 
departments, whereas within the District of Columbia it is highly unlikely that 
any Federal agency could build in styles more recent than Georgian and Federal- 
ist. If there is some improvement in the committees which select the works to 
be purchased by the Government in architecture, painting, and sculpture, im- 
proved standards can be brought about without imposition of a deadening simi- 
larity of styles. 

Learning by the lessons of the past, future governmental programs in the arts 
should be based on means of selection which give an equal chance to both tradi- 
tional and experimental styles. Carefully made plans now for legislation which 
would add to Federal spending on the arts need only be feared by those few who 
would thereby have their grips loosened on the determination of present expendi- 
tures. If the provisions for the selection of committee and commission members 
and for the choosing of artworks are fair and represent differing points of view 
with regard to style, artists and architects would have little to dread from the 
judgments and actions of administrative committees within the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

It is very important at this time to have governmental sanction for the thesis 
that faith in fundamental human rights and in the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual must be reaffirmed. With our hereditary aims in view constantly of funda- 
mental democracy and constitutional traditions, it is vital to our well-being as a 
world power that we expand the channels of communication between us and other 
nations who are determined to resist aggression. 

One very good way to do this is through more exchange of persons in cultural 
fields. The personal contacts which more of our artists could thus make in other 
countries would demonstrate forcefully that the United States has an active in- 
terest in the arts—as the peoples of other nations also have—and that, contrary 
to what their local Communists have been saying, in this country democracy is 
not entirely dominated by a coldly impersonal materialism. If allowed to visit 
for a while in a foreign country, the individual American in most instances com- 
pletely destroys in those whom he or she comes to know the carefully inculcated 
anti-Americanism with which other peoples may have become in recent years most 
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familiar. An exchange program for artists could well be handled by the com- 
mittee on international exchange of persons of the conference board of Associated 
Research Councils, which in cooperation with the Department of State is cur- 
rently administering other exchange of persons programs, I believe that the se- 
lection of participants in such a program as is proposed in H. R. 5040 should 
include various kinds of practicing artists. For instance, I think that painters, 
sculptors, and graphic artists ought to have as high a priority as actors, ballet 
dancers, and concert artists. 

It is my hope that, if the Federal Government does more to give official recog- 
nition to the importance of the arts, this action will stimulate competitive non- 
governmental giving to the national associations, institutions, and individuals in 
the fields of the arts. For example, the restoration of historic monuments, pub- 
lic buildings, and residences important to an understanding of the history of the 
United States is an activity which deserves greater monetary support from all 
sources than it now has. 

The establishment of a permanent Commission of Fine Arts in Washington, 
D. C., with a greater variety of functions and duties than the present Commission 
performs is a proposal in H. R. 631 which I hope will be adopted in some form by 
the Congress. The enlargement and increased diversification of membership of 
the present Commission of Fine Arts is one of the steps which would, if properly 
taken, greatly improve the activity of the Federal Government with regard to 
artistic matters. I understand that a bill (S. 1413) has now passed the Senate 
which would raise the annual appropriation for the Commission from the approxi- 
mately $22,000 it now receives to $35,000. I believe that such an increase is war- 
ranted, particularly if it is accompanied by the recommendations in H. R. 631 as to 
the composition and functions of the Commission. My only suggestion is that in 
H. R. 631, title II, section 201 (b), some provision be made so that the organiza- 
tions which are to submit nominations to the President for vacancies on the Com- 
mission have timely notice of forthcoming vacancies. 

H. R. 4307 would authorize the construction and maintenance of a museum 
for the Smithsonian Institution’s national collection of fine arts. It seems to 
me that some such museum is needed and that its construction is long overdue. 
It should have as high a priority as the building of a new museum, which now 
appears likely, of history and technology. I believe that what is needed in the 
arts field with regard to the Smithsonian’s collections is a building which would 
be suitable not only for the national collection, which includes both paintings 
and decorative art, but also for its graphic arts exhibits. 

H. R. 4215 is one of the bills currently before the Congress which deals with 
the construction in the District of Columbia of a civic auditorium Such an arts 
center and inaugural hall is greatly needed here. I shall not presume to say 
just what administrative procedures will be necessary before construction of 
such a center is actually begun, but I sincerely hope that the process will not be 
delayed much longer. None of the institutions of higher learning in the District, 
for instance, have adequate facilities for their more ambitious dramatic per- 
formances. In addition to these colleges and universities there are in this 
locality many amateur and professional art groups which could use a large 
civic auditorium to the advantage of the whole community. The Nation’s Capi- 
tal must also become the Nation’s cultural center. 


PERSONAL VIEWS ON SOME GENERAL QUESTIONS RELATING TO ART AND GOVERNMENT 


One of the Federal activities in the arts, not included specifically in the cur- 
rent bills which I have read, concerns more traveling exhibitions of the best 
American painting, sculpture, and graphic arts. I believe that the present ex- 
hibits program of the United States Information Agency is excellent, but that 
it needs expansion. As far as I have been able to discover, the effect of the 
USIA exhibitions in other countries has been entirely beneficial to the prestige 
of the United States. I hear that in some faraway centers these collections are 
the first that have ever been seen from this country of ours. Their presence 
helps to establish between us and other peoples a bond of mutual respect which 
has too often been entirely lacking. Especially for improving our relations with 
peoples of Moslem countries I specifically recommend the inclusion of more 
works of an abstract, or nonrepresentational, style. .My main reasons for men- 
tioning this are: (1) Abstract art does not violate Moslem codes; (2) it is more 
natural to Moslems than are realistic shading and perspective projection; and 
(3) it is “modern” and anything with that label is to their present taste. These 
suggestions are confirmed for me in letters I have received from a Government 
employee who is currently overseas. 
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In several sentences in this statement I have lumped together artists and 
architects. Because of the circumstances of the two groups in our society, which 
are really quite different, it might be misleading for me to do so without showing 
at the same time some of the distinctions which I believe should be made between 
them. 

Like applied, as distinguished from theoretical, physical scientists, archi- 
tects have greater social recognition in the United States today than, say, 
painters. It seems to me that part of the responsibility of architects as favored 
individuals of real professional stature within their community is to stand and 
act for the other arts. Although an architect may sometimes think of himself 
as just part engineer and part contractor, he should not forget that he is also 
part artist—or at least ought to be. What few architects appear to realize 
is that there has been in recent years a severe decline in private and local 
support for the other visual arts and for music. An increase now in Federal 
expenditures on the arts would to some extent right the present unfortunate 
imbalance in the funds available to various fields of knowledge in this country. 

With regard to governmental contracts, it appears to be sometimes true that 
when architects in their plans do include sculpture and murals the appropriation 
for the works of the painter and the sculptor is not forthcoming. In such in- 
stances, what seems to me to be most needed is a greater realization on the part 
of those responsible for budgeting and reviewing appropriations for public build- 
ings that the decoration of governmental structures is important. 

Fear and doubt have been expressed in various quarters from time to time 
that increased governmental activity in the arts would lead directly to control 
and to the stifling of expression. Control of the arts in this country should, 
of course, always be guarded against; but we must not allow ourselves to be 
frightened into inaction by those who use words like “control” and “sub- 
sidizing.” There are positions between the proponents of more governmental 
assistance and those who advocate even less than now exists. For example, some 
of the stanchest advocates of a Federal policy of laissez-faire with regard to 
the arts can face without a qualm what they call the use by Government of art 
for public purposes. 

Fear of possible Federal control should not blind anyone to the ever-present 
and unfortunate possibility of local censorship pressure by individuals or 
groups. A fundamental tenet of our democratic faith at all levels of our na- 
tional life, and one toward which we must constantly strive, is that individual 
citizens can only make intelligent choices by judging ideas and works on their 
merits. As there have always been in this country, there will always be in- 
dividuals and groups endeavoring to censor the arts; but so long as we re- 
main a free society there will continue to be effective resistance to such cen- 
sorship. 

One attack on increased expenditures in the arts by the Federal Government 
by those who are against such expenditures is aimed at the supposed evils of 
subsidizing the arts. The use of Federal subsidy is long-standing in the United 
States and has been applied to many different fields and segments of this coun- 
try’s society. I see nothing inherently wrong in applying the practice of sub- 
sidization to the arts. 

With regard to the matter of control, it should be recognized that present 
administration of Federal Government expenditures in the arts rests mainly with 
the executive branch. This includes the various executive departments, agencies, 
and such special instrumentalities as the Commission of Fine Arts and the 
Smithsonian Institution, under which are the national collection of fine arts, the 
Freer Gallery of Art, and the National Gallery of Art. In the legislative branch 
there are the office of the Architect of the Capitol and the Library of Congress, 
with its Music, Art, and Folklore Divisions. 

To be merely emotional about the complicated relationships which presently 
exist in this country between the Federal Government and the arts will not solve 
questions which require solution if we are to have a healthy and creative so- 
ciety. We must all try to determine in a reasonable manner the extent of pres- 
ent and possible governmental control and of the necessary safeguards which 
must be raised against domination of the arts in the United States by any one 
individual or artistic school. 

It is my hope that the Congress will pass legislation during this session to 
increase the active participation of the h‘ederal Government in the fields of the 
arts to assist in building in this country an even more creative society than 
presently exists. 


65177—56——-18 
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(The supplemental information furnished by the witness was ac- 
cepted by the committee, and is available for reference.) 


A BRIDGE FOR THE ARTS 


Speech of David E. Finley, Director, National Gallery of Art, chairman, the 
Commission of Fine Arts, New York, May 24, 1955 


I was very glad when President Kirk asked me to be with you today at this 
luncheon given by the Columbia Associates. I have been looking forward, as all 
of us have, to this occasion when Columbia University will make public an- 
nouncement of plans for an arts center on Morningside Heights. These plans, 
when carried into execution, may well mark a turning point in American educa- 
tion; and the education of the American people is, in my opinion, one of the 
most important matters that now confronts us, involving, as it does, the ability 
to make right decisions that will, for good or ill, affect the entire world now and 
for many years to come. 

But first I want to congratulate Dr. Kirk on having the assistance of such 
an able and devoted group of men and women in assessing the needs of your 
university and then in making and carrying out plans to meet those needs. 
Most of all, I want to congratulate Mr. Grim, Mr. Reisinger, Professor Campbell, 
and their associates for their wisdom in arriving at a decision to build a great 
arts center, which will bring together under one roof all the scattered units of 
the university dealing with teaching and research in the arts and also with 
the practice of the arts under the instruction of well known and successful 
artists. The soundness of your decision has already been demonstrated at the 
University of Arkansas and at other places in this country where the value 
of a well-rounded education in the arts is no longer a matter for debate. 

But these places are few in number and far apart and their pioneering work, 
while successfully carried on, has been done sometimes under great difficulties. 
Your plans are breath-taking in their scope and possibilities, providing as they 
do, a bridge for the arts between the students of a world-famous university 
and the artists and art resources of a city such as New York, with its museums, 
its music and drama, its architectural achievements, and its constant exhibitions 
of the work of creative artists, many of whom live and work in this area. 

It is particularly reassuring that this undertaking is to be carried on by a 
great institution of learning, which not only encourages but requires a know- 
ledge of the arts on the part of its graduates—a fact that is not true, I am 
sorry to say, of many other universities and colleges throughout this country. 

Your plans make a special appeal to me as an art museum director. For, if 
you, at Columbia University, can succeed in giving to the artist and the public a 
better understanding of the history and practice of the arts, you will also aid 
the museums in the work we are trying to do. The art museum, in my opinion, 
is a place to go primarily for pleasure. But, if one enjoys it enough and goes 
back often enough, one will acquire a surprising amount of knowledge under the 
pleasantest possible circumstances. In this sense the art museum is an educa- 
tional institution of the first importance; and the extent of its influence can be 
appreciated when we remember that there are today over 250 museums and art 
centers in this country, visited by millions of people each year from all parts 
of the United States. 

I have watched these visitors to our museums, especially in the National Gal- 
lery in Washington; and I am impressed, first of all, with their delight at being 
in the presence of so much beauty and, second, with their eagerness to learn. 
Our museums are doing what they can to meet this need; and, I might add, they 
are doing so to an extent and with an effectiveness not surpassed today by muse- 
ums in any other country in the world. Many of our American museums main- 
tain art schools for children and adults; most of them have departments of 
education, with conducted tours of the collections and lectures by visiting 
scholars. In many museums musical concerts are given; and, most important of 
all, there are permanent and loan exhibitions of great works of art which 
communicate their own message to those who approach them in a receptive mood 
and with even a slight knowledge of the civilization that produced them and of 
the esthetic qualities inherent in the work of art. 

It is this knowledge that we hope you and other institutions like you will give 
to these eager but unprepared visitors before they come to us in the museums. 
Many have had no opportunity to acquire such knowledge and it is quite impos- 
sible to give it to them, except to very limited extent, in the short time the average 
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person spends in the museum. The opportunity to acquire such knowledge should 
be provided in the public schools, in the colleges and the universities ; but, as all 
of us know, it is not being provided today, although great progress is being made, 
especially in the audiovisual departments of the public schools and, of course, 
in some of the institutions of higher learning, such as Columbia. 

The fault is largely in our system of education. The trend in recent years in 
this country has been to emphasize technological or vocational training, espe- 
cially in the sciences, so that most people have comparatively little real knowledge 
outside the vocation for which they have been trained. As a result we are be- 
coming accustomed today to a passive attitude toward education in other 
fields and even toward entertainment. Everything is done for us from music 
to professional baseball, so that eventually we may be like an aristocratic 
Japanese lady with whom I tried to dance at a ball in Washington many years 
ago. She danced very badly; and after a few minutes of getting in each other’s 
way and being jostled by the other dancers, I said: “Do you like to dance?” 
Smiling rather grimly, she said: “Well, of course, I prefer to have it done for 
me.’ And with that we sat and watched the passing spectacle, as many of us 
are too much inclined to do today with entertainment and with matters involv- 
ing self-education, once the discipline of school and college has been removed. 

From this, art can save us. It can teach us to think for ourselves, even to 
create, if we have the energy and the capacity in our leisure time to paint, as 
thousands of people have learned to do, with results that are not only beneficial 
to themselves but may also add to the sum total of worthwhile creative art to 
which the world falls heir in each successive generation. 

But art is more than just a pleasant hobby or something to divert us in our 
leisure hours. It will divert us, of course, especially in those long, vacant hours 
that stretch ahead with the 40-hour week, with early retirement, and with in- 
creasing expectancy of life as a result of our fabulous discoveries in the field of 
medicine and hygiene. From this point of view, art does have a therapeutic 
value. But it has a far greater importance than that in its spiritual implications 
and in the effect it can have on our daily lives. Art is a serious matter—as 
serious as science—and should be given equal importance in any balanced system 
of education. For art, like science, is a method of knowing—a method that 
should prepare us to understand and enjoy the world we live in. Science, how- 
ever, promises greater financial rewards and quicker advancement, with the 
result that the average student chooses technical knowledge and proficiency 
in the sciences rather than a more rounded education that includes some knowl- 
edge of the arts and of all that man has accomplished since he came out of the 
dark. 

Today, I am happy to say, there are signs of a change in outlook. As in the 
days of Jeremiah, ‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge.” The American people are beginning to realize that there is 
something lacking in their equipment for living under the stress and strain of 
modern life. They have determined to remedy this lack and, in doing so, they 
have discovered a new frontier to be explored and made their own—a limitless 
and ever-receding frontier within which the things of the mind, such as music 
and the visual arts and literature, can be enjoyed by all who have the will and 
the capacity to do so. 

These things in this country teday are mostly free in the museums, in the 
public libraries, and over the radio or television ; or else they can be had at mod- 
erate prices in concert halls and in inexpensive editions of worthwhile books 
which are sold by the millions and can be bought everywhere, even in drug 
stores. As a result this great legacy of cultural values, which has now been 
made available in this country, is being used and enjoyed by a greater number 
of people over a greater area than ever before in the history of the world. 

All this should be a cause for great encouragement to us, and happily this de- 
velopment is taking place at a time when it is greatly needed. For we have now 
reached a point in our history as a nation when our strength, both moral and 
physical, has placed the leadership of the free world in our hands. To inspire 
confidence in that leadership, we must prove that we have the capacity, not 
only for mass production on the material level, but also that we possess an under- 
standing of moral and cultural values that justifies the great and unprecedented 
trust which has been placed in us by free men everywhere and by many behind 
the [ron Curtain who are longing to be free. 

We, in America, are the heirs of the Mediterranean world; and to Israel 
and Greece and Rome, as later to England and France and Italy and other 
nations of Western Europe, we owe much that is best in our culture and our 
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ideas of freedom. Based on that foundation we are today establishing our own 
tradition of culture. But it is coming into existence slowly and under great 
difficulties, due to the fact that we must absorb and fuse into a national tra- 
dition the rich and varied contributions of many races and nationalities that 
comprise the American people. 

Furthermore, we are not only a religious and an idealistic people ; we are also 
a very practical one, with a genius for organization, especially in technical mat- 
ters. The world has never sen a great nation such as ours, so proiicient and 
so highly organized on the technical side. Indeed, the very magnitude of our 
mechanized civilization tends to dwarf our achievements on other levels. It is 
necessary, perhaps, to come to this country in order to realize, as visitors from 
abroad do realize, the extent of our achievements in the fields of education, of 
culture, of religion and humanitarianism. As a European-born historian, Dr. 
Holborn, has recently told us: “In all fields of moral and cultural endeavor the 
civilization of the United States has proved its enormous creative capacity.” 

There is no reason to doubt our capacity in this respect. But that is not a 
matter that need concern us today. The central problem of our lives now is the 
same that other civilizations have faced and failed to solve in the past. How can 
we educate the whole people to govern themselves in relation to each other and 
to the world at large and at the same time to enjoy the good life to which they 
aspire and to which they are entitled? The age-old question asked by Socrates 
still waits for an answer: “Is education (in more than a technical sense) really 
possible?” 

Somehow we must answer that question in the affirmative if the great Ameri- 
can experiment is to succeed. That experiment is based on the belief that men 
are capable of ruling themselves, always assuming that they can be educated to 
understand the issues of life and death with which they must deal. And to 
understand these issues and to deal with them as they arise, our people must 
possess a collective wisdom, which can be acquired only by a knowledge of the 
facts and a sense of moral values that impels them to right decisions. 

I emphasize moral values because instruction alone is not enough. In the 
words of that great mystic and intellectual leader, Saint Bernard of Clairvaux: 
“Instruction makes men learned: love (of the truth) makes them wise * * *. 
There are many whom a wise philosophy teaches as to what may be done, while 
it does not set them in a glow to doit. It is one thing to know of many riches, 
another thing to possess them.” He is, of course, referring to spiritual riches 
such as we are concerned with here today. 

Finally, I would like to repeat to Columbia University what Leonello d’ Este 
said to the University at Ferrara when it was reopened in 1442: “It is an ancient 
opinion * * * that the heavens, the sea, the earth must some day perish * * * 
while only the understanding of things divine and human, which we call wisdom, 
is not extinguished by length of years but retains its rights in perpetuity.” 

To that I will add that, in your new Arts Center, it is not enough merely to 
teach men about these things. They must learn to possess them; and, if they 
do possess them and make them their own, they are immune to fortune. For 
neither time nor circumstances nor age nor even blindness can take from us 
those visual images, those harmonies of sound, those great ideas greatly ex- 
pressed which have become part of ourselves and will make us not only an 
educated but a happier and more contented people. 

If Columbia University can do that for your own students and for all who 
may come under their influence, your new Arts Center is worthy of all the effort 
you can make to establish it, not merely as a pleasant accessory of civilized 
living, but as a vital force in building the America we are determined to have 
now and in the future. 


Pittssuren Pusiic ScHoOLs, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 27, 1955. 
Hon. Frank THompson, Jr., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. THompson: I want to thank you for your prompt attention to my 
request for material on the House bills relating to art. 

At a meeting of the Eastern Arts Association Council held in New York, May 
21, I reviewed the bills, and the council voted to endorse and support the bills 
you suggested: H. R. 5040, H. R. 4307, H. R. 4215, and the Wainwright bill, 
H. R. 5756. 
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The Eastern Arts Association has a membership of more than 2,000 art edu- 
cators in the Atlantic Seaboard States, from Maine to Virginia; thus, your State 
of New Jersey and mine of Pennsylvania are included in this active Arts Edu- 
cation Association territory. 

At the convention of the National Art Education Association in Cleveland, the 
NABA endorsed your bill, H. R. 5040. At that time, our legislative committee 
did not have the necessary information on the other bills to take intelligent 
action. As a result of the material you have sent me, I shall ask the national 
council at our meeting, July 3, in Chicago, to take positive action on the other 
bills, and to urge members to write to the chairman of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, requesting that hearings on these fine arts bills be held. 
I shall appreciate your continuing to keep me up to date on the fate of the bills, 
since there may be change in status before July. Again, I appreciate your cour: 
teous attention to my requests. 

Sincerely, 
MAky ADELINE McKrssBin, 
Director of Art. 


STATEMENT OF RuTH REEVES, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT IN 
Art, ARTISTS Equity ASSOCIATION 


As chairman of the committee on government in art of Artists Equity Asso- 
ciation, the committee which spearheaded the formation of the committee on the 
arts and government, and as alternate delegate from Artists Equity Associa- 
tion to the committee on Government and art, and alternate delegate to the 
United States Committee of the International Association of the Plastic Arts 
which is a part of UNESCO, I am indeed honored to have been invited to testify 
regarding the several fine arts bills introduced in this, the 84th Congress, and 
now under consideration by your Subcommittee on Distinguished Civilian Awards 
and Cultural Interchange and Development of the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the House of Representatives. Your decisions on these bills may well 
prove to be as culturally significant in the annals of our history as was the 
congressional decision made many years ago to encourage and support public 
education. 

There are those, of course, who fear Government support of the arts may auto- 
matically curtail the artist’s freedom of expression. It seems to me that the 
safeguards developed in Representative Thompson’s bill, H. R. 6874, under con- 
sideration here today, as well as the safeguards in the bills sponsored by your 
chairman, Mr. Metcalf, and others can be trusted to prevent any Federal control 
of the arts, 

As far as the attitude in this matter of the professional artists in my organ- 
ization is concerned, our national president, Mr. Emlen Etting, has already testi- 
fied regarding it. We believe that in appointing members of the Federal Ad- 
visory Commission on the Arts, the President should be specifically required to 
give consideration to recommendations for nomination submitted by leading 
national professional organizations in the respective fields of the arts, and that 
these organizations sould be named—as they are in title III of the Thompson 
bill—to insure that all schools of esthetic thought may be equally represented 
in Federal art activities. If this is done, then the possibility of Government 
control of the arts will be eliminated right from the start. It should be noted 
that national organizations are named in the National Science Foundation Act 
and in other basic acts of the Congress. With these precedents before us, it is 
regrettable indeed that national professional organizations in the arts fields 
were not named in the administration bills sponsored by Representatives Wain- 
wright (H. R. 5756) and Emanuel Celler (H. R. 6713). 

In our study of these administration proposals, although supporting the basic 
objectives and purposes set forth in them, Artists Equity Association notes that 
they make no provision for giving national organizations such as ours a voice 
in the selection of members of the proposed Federal Advisory Commission on the 
Arts. Moreover, we believe that these bills would be much stronger if the 
appointment system we suggest also applied to the selection of members of the 
special committees described in section 3 of these bills. 

Our members further believe H. R. 5756 and H. R. 6713 would be greatly 
strengthened by the provision of a stated sum of money for carrying on the 
activities of the commission to be established. I am glad to note that Mr. 
Thompson’s bill provides for $200,000 a year, and we think that this amendment 
of the administration plan is a very decided improvement. I am very happy 
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that the recommendation for the inclusion of a specific sum was put forward 
by such a distinguished organization as the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, of which the College Art Association is a leading member, and I am 
happy to join with the representatives of that organization in supporting this 
specific improvement. 

The administration plan would be less vague if all the major art fields these 
bills propose to cover were so specified and that each of these 6 or 7 fields of 
the arts were equally represented on the proposed commission. We also recom- 
mend that the terms of service of members of the commission be 6 years, and 
that members should not be eligible for reappointment for 2 years after the 
end of such 6 years of service. 

Moreover, it is our considered opinion that this commission would serve more 
usefully if the scope of its studies might, without infringement of the functions 
of the present Commission of Fine Arts, make recommendations directly to the 
President or to him through the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
regarding ways and means of raising the standards and increasing the effective- 
ness of existing fine-arts programs now being carried out by some 15 Federal 
departments and agencies in many different fields of the arts. 

In view of the many fields of the arts to be considered by the new commission, 
and because of the desirability of regional representation, we would also urge 
that the members of the body be 35 in number rather than 21. 

H. R. 6874 is a refinement of H. R. 5040 which was introduced in March of this 
year by Representative Thompson. The basic plans advanced in his earlier 
bill have been much improved and refined in his later measure, and these basic 
ideas were endorsed by our organization in a resolution adopted at our last 
annual convention in Chicago early this year. 

In regard to title I of H. R. 6874, which was also title I of H. R. 5040, I find 
that with the inclusion of creative artists in the fields of the plastic arts, a recom- 
mendation made to Congressman Thompson by the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and other changes in this title has been immeasurably improved. I 
consider it of the most immediate importance to support legislation which will 
insure that a cultural interchange program between our country and other 
countries becomes a continuing governmental activity. For the precise reason 
that such legislation had not been enacted into law as a permanent part of our 
country’s armament in this cold-war period, the President’s emergency fund 
is in grave danger of being deprived of funds by the Appropriations Committee 
of the House of Representatives due to a lack of understanding of its importance 
on the part of Representative John J. Rooney of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The “seed” money provided by this fund must be appropriated in order to 
continue sending our cultural programs overseas which can do more than any 
other single thing to convince our world neighbors that our values are not 
exclusively materialistic ones. 

Upon first reading it is conceivable that the inclusion in title I of athletes may 
strike some of our artists who may not be familiar with the purposes which the 
State Department had in mind in writing this title at the express invitation of 
Representative Thompson as strangely out of place in a cultural bill. Yet, on 
second thought, in the strict anthropological meaning of culture, games involving 
athletic prowess are, and for centuries have been, profoundly cultural in nature. 
It must be remembered that the ancient Greek Olympic games were inextricably 
linked with drama, music, dance, architecture, and the plastic arts at the highest 
point of development of Greek culture. 

In his testimony before this subcommittee Mr. Rene d’Harnoncourt stressed 
the many reasons why official Government recognition of our outstanding artists 
at such international cultural events as the Venice Biennale, and that which took 
place 2 years ago in Sio Paulo, Brazil, is so vital to the morale of our artists 
and to this country’s belief in our cultural achievements. It occurs to me that 
title I is the logical place to include a provision for a permanent United States 
building in Venice in which to house works of our painters, sculptors, and graphic 
artists, as well as to include provisions ensuring that the United States Govern- 
ment shall officially sponsor such exhibitions. 

Perhaps because of its States rights aspect title II of H. R. 6874 and H. R. 
5040 from the beginning was of paramount interest to Artists Equity’s national 
chapters, and fairly early this bill was endorsed. In the light of the excellent new 
presentation of this same title in H. R. 6874 I can safely voice our approval of 
Federal aid to the several States, in the development of cultural programs and 
activities. 
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The plan of building civic centers envisioned in H. R. 6874, and in other meas- 
ures sponsored by Representative Thompson for a great cultural center in Wash- 
ington, our Nation’s Capital, which would include all of the arts, the plastic 
arts, and the performing arts of music and drama, is most notable and praise- 
worthy. As a result of the increasing acceleration of mechanization we no 
longer need to produce objects of daily use by hand. Transportation takes less 
time than formerly when it was largely confined to horsedrawn vehicles and slow 
transportation by canals and our rivers. Medical science has increased the 
span of our lives. All these changes have tended to release more and more 
leisure time, particularly for our adult population. Hence, I believe that art 
centers should be established throughout our country similar to those at the 
University of Arkansas and envisioned at Columbia University. Such art cen- 
ters would be provided by title II of H. R. 6874 and would be a great contribution 
to certain basic human problems of our citizens. 

If I may be allowed to step out of rank as a practicing painter and designer 
and assume my role of mother and grandmother it is my personal opinion that 
these art centers might well serve to lessen the current menace of juvenile de- 
linquency. It has been observed by those better trained in sociology than myself 
that through creative participation in one or another of the arts the adolescent 
can most quickly resolve that emotional insecurity which makes for juvenile 
delinquency. There are, indeed, certain aspects of proposed governmental activi- 
ties in the arts which will require slow and painstaking development. But, 
speaking as a citizen and a mother, I believe that in terms of the crucial objec- 
tives involved in titles I and II of this bill it fairly cries out for immediate 
passage. 

I submit as my personal opinion that title IV of H. R. 6874 is a decided improve- 
ment over the administration plan which was introduced in the Congress by Rep- 
resentatives McConnell, Frelinghuysen, Derounian, and by Representative 
Thompson in an earlier version. Certain specific and basic safeguards are 
included which were suggested by the National Music Council and the American 
Book Publishers Council and these are to be strongly supported for the way in 
which they mesh and respond to our basic ideas on the importance of the right 
to create. As the President said in his message to the Museum of Modern Art 
on its 25th anniversary : 

“There is an important principle which we should ever keep in mind, the 
principle that freedom of the arts is a basic freedom, one of the pillars of liberty 
in our land.” 

Title IV safeguards this basic principle, while the administration proposal 
does not. Instead it could possibly lead to infringements of that freedom. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Congressman Thompson for providing for 
reduction of the admission tax on fine arts programs in the important fields of the 
performing arts. This is a long overdue step. Other nations not only do not 
tax the arts, they give important financial support to them, This is an area in 
which we of Artists Equity are glad to join our brothers in arms in the arts of 
drama, music, and the dance in calling for elimination of this tax. We would 
hope that the administration would see the wisdom of such a step as is proposed 
by Representative Thompson. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank the distinguished members of this committee for 
the courage, vision, integrity, and patience they have shown during these hear- 
ings. It is such dedicated leadership as yours which renews our faith in repre- 
sentative government. It is, indeed, heartening to know we have leaders in 
Washington such as the architects of these fine arts bills, men who are aware 
that material values alone do not guide our peoples’ lives; that while it is right 
and proper for the Government to give financial support to industry, agriculture, 
roads, schools, hospitals and so on it is equally the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to foster, cherish, encourage, and support our cultural arts. 


(The supplemental information furnished by the witness was 
accepted by the committee, and is available for reference.) 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS, 


New York, N. Y., July 6, 1955. 
Hon. FraNK THOMPSON, Jr., 


House Office Building, Washington, D. O. 
Dear Mr. THompson: The trustees of tne American Federation of Arts, at 
a meeting on May 27, considered and discussed the various bills on the arts 
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pending in Congress. Regarding your bill, H. R. 5040, the trustees agreed 
unanimously in supporting its general objectives, while not necessarily endors- 
ing all of its specific provisions. The trustees also agreed unanimously that I 
should write to you to express their sincere appreciation of your long and devoted 
efforts on behalf of Federal legislation in the arts. 

Sincerely, 


DANIEL LONGWELL, President. 


Mr. Mercatr. We are honored this morning to have the distin- 
guished chairman of the Judiciary Committee to testify on H. R. 
631 and H. R. 6713. Mr. Celler, you may proceed as you see fit. 


STATEMENT BY HON. EMANUEL CELLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK’ 


Mr. Cretter. Mr. Chairman, I am happy to begin my statement in 
the knowledge that a bill to establish a Federal commission to formu- 
late plans for the construction of a civic theater and auditorium in 
the District of Columbia, has been passed and signed into law. This 


. 


ves me hope that the years of work, in which many Members of 
hadi participated, toward giving our National Capital a theater 
commensurate with its standing in the world will at last be an accom- 
plished fact. The bills we are now discussing form part of the wider 
vision so many of us have dreamed of, namely, the establishment of 
a program for the development of the fine arts throughout our great 
country, to which my bill, H. R. 631, is addressed. 

The program envisaged by H. R. 631 is broad and comprehensive— 
as broad and comprehensive as this great Nation of ours requires 
that it be, and as broad and comprehensive as the conviction that the 
cultural standard of a nation is as vital to its spirit and its growth 
as is its economic standard. The statement of findings and policy 
which is part of the body of the bill so clearly identifies its purpose, 
that I take the liberty to quote a portion at this time: 


The Congress hereby finds that great contributions can be and are being 
made by the fine arts to the morale, health, and general welfare of the Nation. 
The Congress, recognizing the fact that man cannot live by bread alone, further 
finds that an education which includes the humanities is essential to political 
wisdom, and that in the world of today, as we face the persistent problems of 
men and defend and attempt to add stature to the ideals and principles of 
freedom and of free institutions, the relevance of the humanities to our task is 
unquestionable, for it is the humanities, more than science and statistics, which 
provides the real answer to communism. 

It is therefore declared to be the policy of the Congress and the purpose of this 
act (1) to assist the several States in developing projects and programs in the 
fine arts in order to serve better the needs of the people of the United States, and 
to encourage the growth and development of the fine arts throughout the United 
States for the purpose of developing greater knowledge, understanding, and 
practice of the fine arts; (2) to establish in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment a Federal agency to advise and cooperate with public and private agencies 
and organizations operating in the field of the fine arts on all matters directly 
or indirectly in the field of the fine arts on all matters directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with these objects, and to establish an advisory body of experts eminent 
in the fine arts to assist such agency in its activities; (3) to facilitate the formu- 
lation of plans for the development of the fine arts in time of war, depression, 
or other national emergency, in order to prevent our cultural institutions from 
shrinking in importance or passing out of exisience * * *; (4) to integrate, 


coordinate, improve, and raise the standards of the fine arts programs which are 
presently being carried on in more than 15 Federal departments and agencies; 
(5) to reaffirm our faith in fundamental human rights, and in the dignity and 
worth of the human person; to fortify and preserve the principles of democracy, 


1 See also statement of Congressman Celler, p. 424. 
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personal freedom, and political liberty, the constitutional traditions, and the 
rule of law, which are our heritage; and to strengthen with these aims in view, 
the social and cultural ties which unite us as a people and with the free nations 
of the world, with our allies, and with other States inspired by the same ideals 
and animated by a like determination to resist aggression; (6) to stimulate 
private, business, and foundation giving to the liberal and fine arts; (7) to protect 
and preserve our artistic and historic inheritance through the protection and 
restoration of historic monuments, houses, buildings, and sections of our cities; 
and (8) to destroy finally the Communist myth that Americans are insensitive, 
materialistic barbarians. 

There is abundant proof of an enormous hunger for all aspects of 
the fine arts. Little theaters, small orchestras, small art schools are 
all struggling to emerge from their chrysalis, and we can help them 
establish themselves with just the little encouragement that a grant 
to the States would be. Countries abroad have all known the need to 
sponsor and give aid so that the theaters and operas of their lands could 
get their initial support. Our own country, via the State Department’s 
educational exchange has done magnificent work in bringing to the 
attention of the world, our enormous cultural inheritance and develop- 
ment. We can point to our National Gallery of Art with pride and to 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force training programs for disseminating 
art knowledge. The scale is still a small one, however, and our needs 
are great. ; er 

I have introduced another bill, H. R. 6713, which is not quite as am- 
bitious as H. R. 631, which would provide for the establishment of 
a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts, to become part of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The Commission 
would undertake to make studies and recommendations, which would 
serve to clarify existing conditions in the light of existing needs in 


the field of art. In essence, it is the development and expansion of the 


arts that I believe to be of significance. The program as outlined in 
H. R. 6713, which has the support of a number of my colleagues, is a 
step—another step—in the direction all of us seek, and since it pro- 
vides studies which might prove to be guides, I believe it worthy of 
your consideration. Such a program might indeed serve as the beacons 
by which the light of our cultural progress might be ignited. 

Mr. Merecatr. Thank you, Mr. Celler, for a splendid and informa- 
tive statement. 

Weare glad to have Mr. Kaiser before us again today. He is repre- 
senting the American Federation of Musicians, and has been before 
this committee at other times on labor legislation, and his testimony 
has always been informative and helpful. Mr. Kaiser, you may pro- 
ceed with your prepared statement or in any way you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY KAISER, ON BEHALF OF JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS * 


Mr. Katser. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Henry Kaiser. I am counsel for the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, and I appear here for that organization of 252,000 musicians 
in the United States and Canada on behalf of its president, Mr. James 
C. Petrillo. 

The American Federation of Musicians welcomes this opportunity 
to underscore its complete and enthusiastic support of the bills now 
pending before this committee which provide for Government en- 


1 See also letter of Mr. Petrillo, p. 368. 
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couragement of and aid to the cultural arts.2. The federation is par- 
ticularly gratified over the introduction of Congressman Thompson's 
comprehensive bill, H. R. 6874, and of Congressman Wainwright’s 
bill, H. R. 5756, embodying President Eisenhower’s most welcome 
proposal to establish a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. 
These and companion bills introduced by other distinguished Con- 
gressmen recognize the obligation of our Government to take affirma- 
tive action to sustain our great cultural and artistic heritage. They 
are the essential minimums of a realistic program of support of live 
music and the cultural arts, the cornerstone of civilization in this 
vast land. 

President Petrillo recently pointed out in a speech in Vienna to the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions that the orches- 
tras, the operas, and the ballets are back in business again in war-torn 
Europe. They are back in business because our Marshall plan funds 
and other foreign-aid grants have resuscitated foreign governments 
to the point where they cannot afford to susidize these cultural expres- 
sions. Yet, at the same time, our own Government has done little or 
nothing to sustain artistic endeavors here at home. In President 
Petrillo’s words: 


While our Nation was helping to restore the Vienna Opera House, our own 
Metropolitan Opera in New York City was forced to charge a Federal wartime 
tax on admission and to accept a sizable deficit for its every year of operation. 
Other great cultural institutions in North America are forced to “pass the 
hat” among the public to stay alive. Our great symphony orchestras, some of 
which are coming to Europe this year, struggle along year after year in an 
atmosphere of debt and doubt. 

In substantial measure, the dark cloud overhanging our Nation’s 
music and art can be traced to the decline of personal subsidies and to 
the ever-growing mechanization of the forms of expression. President 
Petrillo, in a series of three articles appearing in the May, June, and 
July 1955 issues of International Musician, has recently described 
the cruel impact of the machine and its “canned music” upon musicians 
and musical talent. The flood of mechanized music is ever rising, 
inundating new fields, overpowering more and more musicians. 
Wired music, records, transcriptions, jukeboxes, and the vast majority 
of radio and television stations which use no live musical talent are 
desiccating the musicians’ reports of livelihood. Inevitably youn 
men and women of talent are discouraged from entering the musica 
profession in which few, if any, will be able to make a Selene And, 
as President Petrillo has pointed out so many times, if the public does 
not awaken to its responsibility to maintain the best in live music, the 
sources that create and develop great music will continue to shrink 
and finally will disappear. 

The federation itself has tried every means at its disposal to combat 
the evil effects of the trend toward musical automation. It has estab- 
lished, in cooperation with industry, a music performance trust fund 
and a television film fund in order to provide free musical programs 
for the public and to provide job opportunities for musicians. In 1954 
these funds allocated some $2,350,000 in free public music in 16,007 
public performances in which nearly 189,000 musicians took part. By 


2 See also my testimony before subcommittee of House Committee on Education 


, -& ion on Federal grants for fine arts programs and pro , June 8-9, 1954, pp. 
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this formula the machine is made to compensate in some degree for 
the jobs it has taken away. 

And the federation is currently intensifying its campaign against 
the diseriminatory 20-percent amusement tax imposed by the Federal 
Government, a tax which (as we plan in the near future to show by 
irrefutable, documentary proof) is one of “no return” in that it ac- 
tually loses more revenue than it produces because of its destructive 
impact on the affected business establishments and on the job oppor- 
tunities for musicians and others. A test study recently completed 
by the Research Company of America shows that approximately 50,- 
000 musicians have lost Heir jobs in the last decade in establishments 
subject to this 20-percent tax, and that many of the 40,000 still em- 
ployed in those establishments will lose their jobs if the present tax 
is maintained. 

But the federation’s ability to offset the devastating effect of mush- 
rooming unemployment is necessarily limited. If music, especially 
the classical and symphonic variety, is to be kept alive and if creative 
musicians are to be inspired, some form of assistance must be forth- 
coming soon from the Federal Government. Subsidies have become 
as necessary in the fields of music and art as they have long been neces- 
sary in agriculture, housing; education, hospitals, shipping, air and 
rail transportation, and elsewhere. 

Not the least significant portion of H. R. 6874 is title I, which 
would promote an expansion of our cultural exchange program. The 
outstanding suecess which accompanied the recent tours abroad of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and the Symphony of the Air is eloquent 
testimony of the respect and friendship which America can acquire 
under such a program. A permanent and substantial allocation of 
funds is necessary so that the significant contributions this program 
has so far made to international goodwill may continue and be 
augmented. 

It is for these various reasons that the federation enthusiastically 
supports the provisions of H. R. 5756, H. R. 6874, and related bills. 
Only through the considered development of fine-arts programs and 
projects and through a system of grants to States and other agencies 
of government can there be any lasting hope that our great musical 
and artistic abilities will not perish from our land. 

Mr. Mertcatr. Thank you, Mr. Kaiser. 

Mr. Mercatr. If there are no objections, we will now include in the 
record some statements the staff has received. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. HELEN M. THOMPSON IN BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN SYMPHONY 
OrcHestTRA LEaGuE, INC,, CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


A, CREDENTIALS FOR SUBMITTING THIS STATEMENT 


Purpose and organization of the American Symphony Orchestra League, Inc. 


The American Symphony Orchestra League, Inc., is a nonprofit service organ- 
ization, incorporated in 1944, whose voting membership is composed of several 
hundred community, professional, and college symphony orchestras in the United 
States and Canada. The league maintains contact with all known United States 
and Canadian symphony orchestras, now totaling between 1,000 and 1,100 separate 
organizations. League work includes research in many phases of orchestra 
organization and finance, initiation and sponsorship of training and study proj- 
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ects for symphony orchestra conductors, managers, musicians, and members of 
lay boards and committees; publication of materials and information having to 
do with symphony orchestra activities. 

The league cannot commit its membership to any position of support or opposi- 
tion to Federal legislation, but it does seek this opportunity to bring before this 
distinguished committee certain opinions expressed by authorized spokesmen 
of symphony orchestras of this country. 

Inasmuch as H. R. 6874, introduced by the Honorable Frank Thompson, Con- 
gressman from New Jersey, includes titles pertaining to many subjects included 
in other bills under consideration at this time, this statement will concern itself 
primarily with H. R. 6874. 


B. GENERAL COMMENTS ON BASIC POLICIES NEEDED IN FINE-ARTS LEGISLATION 


In the opinion of many symphony orchestra associations, plans for expansion 
of Federal Government activity in the fine arts should stem primarily from con- 
sideration of that which is sound for the citizenry and the arts of the United 
States, rather than from consideration of momentarily opportune and politically 
expedient procedures for dealing with other governments and other peoples. 
Our own people, our own art, our own creative talent should be the first con- 
sideration in development of fine-arts legislation. If the legislation is beneficial 
to the cultural growth of our own country, it certainly will be respected by other 
nations and other peoples. 

Development of sound basic policies for fostering a steady, continuous, cul- 
tural growth of the United States and its people at both local and national 
levels is the first goal of all symphony orchestra organizations. Asa result of 
extensive experience in developing arts activities in hundreds of United States 
cities and towns, orchestra people find certain steps necessary. It is only logical 
that these same steps also are vital at the national level. 

First, there is a great need to widen recognition of, and pride in the wide- 
spread arts development already brought about through the initiative and cul- 
tural awareness of individuals and groups throughout the United States. Even 
among our own people there still persists a strong tendency to discount and 
patronize without discernment the artistic developments within our own country 
meanwhile applauding (with equal lack of discernment) any and all artistic 
developments of many other nations. 

There must be recognition of the fact that the initiative and growing cultural 
awareness of a vigorous people in this—a youthful nation, naturally produce 
a fine-arts development unlike that of other nations. Nevertheless, it is an arts 
development of which we can be proud even though it probably is in its infancy. 
Just as the United States industrial development has been unique to our own 
people, so does our cultural development reflect our own thinking, our own mores. 

Instead of deploring the fact that growth of the arts in the United States has 
not followed the same pattern of the arts in feudal society, or of that found suc- 
cessful and/or necessary in European states—a pattern based on subsidization 
of the arts by rulers of states and by governments themselves— instead of the 
United States apologizing for not following these patterns, we feel our own peo- 
ple as well as the rest of the world should be told of the widespread arts develop- 
ment already achieved in the United States through the force of individual and 
group initiative operating in a capitalistic society. This cause can be served 
somewhat through terminology contained in Federal fine-arts legislation. 

The cause can be further served through wider circulation of governmental 
releases based on statistics, now available, showing how citizens and volunteer 
groups in literally thousands of United States towns and cities have banded 
together to organize and support symphony orchestras, opera groups, museums, 
drama and ballet groups, and scores of other arts activities. This adds up to 
a wonderfully exciting story of a vibrant cultural development in a young 
nation—a development sought and achieved by the people themselves, not super- 
imposed upon them by any governmental agency at any level. 

We firmly believe this exciting account of the growth of the arts in less than 
200 years in the United States should be flung out to the world as a ringing 
declaration and irrefutable proof of the fact that the people of this Nation have 
and are devoting themselves voluntarily to painting, sculpture, music, drama, 
literature—to creating their own culture in a way unique to a democracy. 

If upon careful and objective statistical studies and evaluation of the present 
status of the organization and support of the arts throughout these United States, 
if through such studies it is found that the citizenry of the United States now 
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desires its Federal Government to expand arts activities of local groups, then 
let us bring that governmental activity into being in an orderly, step-by-step 
procedure devoid of compromise and hysteria. But let our prime motivation be 
that of evolving sound concepts for the further development of the arts of the 
United States, for the enjoyment and enrichment of its present and future gen- 
erations rather than as hasty measures adopted primarily for the purpose of 
“keeping up with the Joneses” on an international basis. 

With these general concepts in mind, we wish to make the following observa- 
tions concerning H. R. 6874 and related bills: 

Title I—Development of cultural programs and projects involving the inter- 
change of creative and performing artists and athletes with other countries.— 
Certainly an interchange of creative and performing artists between the United 
States and other nations is a desirable development. Let us proceed with 
expansion of the plan as quickly as possible, but along with that exchange, we 
urge the proud telling of the story of the way these United States arts groups 
have been established and maintained through efforts and moneys voluntarily 
contributed by hundreds of people in whatever locality the group is based. 

We further urge that in selection of United States arts groups and individuals 
to be sent to foreign countries, that efforts be made to find those individuals 
and groups whose history and artistic achievements will further demonstrate 
the progress already made in the arts through voluntary efforts of the United 
States citizenry. 

Is it not a wonderful tribute to the citizens of many cities of the United 
States that through their efforts today’s finest American symphony orchestras 
have reached such great musical stature that it is highly desirable to send 
them to Europe? ‘These orchestras have achieved this artistic eminence— 
not through governmental subsidization—but rather through work and moneys 
contributed individually within our capitalistic system. Here is specific data 
demonstrating the existence of a voluntary cultural awareness in the United 
States. 

Title II—Grants to States for the development of cultural programs and 
projects.—We respectfully refer the committee to testimony submitted by the 
league a year ago during hearings on similar legislation. 

Specifically, orchestra organizations probably will welcome efforts of the 
Federal Government to— 

(1) assist in the inventory of existing cultural activities; 

(2) assist in the construction of suitable buildings for arts activities; 

(3) assist in the preservation of historic buildings. 
However, when it comes to the Federal Government initiating, subsidizing, 
and ruling on the artistic value of local arts activities, through the procedures 
established under title II, the executive boards of symphony orchestras already 
have gone on record as concluding that such activities on the part of the 
Federal Government are not conducive to a sound, stable, and proper develop- 
ment of the arts in the United States. 

Title III—Establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts.— 
We believe establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts will 
he viewed by the symphony orchestra organizations as a sound step so long 
as the status of the Commission remains strictly advisory in scope. 

Title I1V—Medal for distinguished civilian achievement.—Recognition of dis- 
tinguished civilian achievement in the arts is, no doubt, a laudable develop- 
ment and it seems likely that symphony orchestra organizations would welcome 
such legislation. 

Title V—Taw on admissions to fine-arts programs decreased to 5 percent.— 
We feel that title V has no logical place in this and/or similar legislation. 
Furthermore the terminology used in title V of H. R. 6874 is exceedingly con- 
fusing. Any attempt to make sense out of title V demands that the reader be 
thoroughly familiar with the exhaustive and exhausting revenue code. We 
are of the opinion that such terminology within a bill of this nature is contrary 
to the best of intent in governmental procedures. 

In special legislation passed by the Congress of the United States in 1951, 
nonprofit symphony orchestras and opera associations were exempt from pay- 
ment of excise taxes on admissions to their concerts and performances. Inclu- 
sion of references to symphony orchestras in title V of H. R. 6874 undoubtedly 
will be interpreted by many symphony orchestra organizations as a first step in 
efforts to again impose an excise tax on their admissions. 
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It is our sincere belief that inclusion of title V in the bill would, in itself, move 
many orchestra organizations to oppose the entire contents of the bill simply 
as a measure toward self-preservation. This opinion is not to be interpreted as 
a statement of opposition on the part of symphony orchestras to reduction of 
excise taxes on entertainment admissions now subject to them. It merely is a 
statement of opposition to linking this matter of entertainment excise taxes to 
the other concepts contained in H. R. 6874, and to referring to symphony 
orchestras in this manner in connection with excise taxes on entertainment 
admissions. 

In conclusion, the American Symphony Orchestra League on behalf of its 
member organizations expresses its deep appreciation to those Members of the 
United States Congress who are devoting themselves to study of the cultural 
development of the United States through introduction of fine-arts legislation. 


(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. HELEN M. THOMPSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
AMERICAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA LEAGUE, INC., CHARLESTON, W. Va. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as executive secretary-treasurer 
of the American Symphony Orchestra League, Inc., I want to express the 
sincere appreciation of our membership first, for the interest of the Congress 
of the United States in the problems of symphony orchestras as evidenced by 
the introduction of the several fine arts bills; and, second, for the opportunity 
to present a statement during these hearings. 

The league is a nonprofit service organization composed of representation 
from some 600 symphony orchestras, including professional, community, college, 
and youth orchestras, operating in every State, Hawaii, and Alaska. In addi- 
tion to work with our membership, we also maintain contact with every one of 
the nearly 1,000 orchestras known to be in operation. 

Our purpose in presenting this testimony is neither to declare the American 
Symphony Orchestra League in favor of nor opposed to the proposed legislation 
relating to the fine arts. Our organization, as such, has not taken an official 
position regarding it. 

On the contrary, our purpose is to make available to the committee the findings 
of a careful survey conducted by the league during the last year on the attitudes 
of orchestra executive boards of our member groups toward some of the proposed 
legislation. 

In addition to the league study, a companion study was carried on at the same 
time by the association of major symphony managers. The results of both 
studies are correlated in this report with one exception. Although the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony Society holds membership in both the league 
and the major symphony managers’ association, that orchestra is ably repre- 
sented in these hearings by its own eminent president, Mr. Floyd G. Blair, who 
will present testimony for that organization. 

The study, started in June 1953, was based primarily on Congressman Howell’s 
earlier bill, H. R. 5897. There has not been time to obtain orchestra reactions 
to title I relating to State grants in Mr. Howell’s most recent bill, H. R. 9111, 
introduced May 12, 1954. However, the basic purposes, functions, duties, and 
powers of the proposed Arts Commission remain essentially the same in H. R. 
9111 as in H. R. 5397. 

Also in our study, we requested opinions on the desirability of governmental 
subsidy of orchestras at the municipal, township, county, State, and Federal 
tax levels. Therefore we believe the results of the league study are relevant 
to the matters under consideration. 

Briefly, the results of the league survey were as follows: 91 percent of the 
orchestra executive boards, having filed opinions, placed their orchestras on 
record as deciding that Federal cash subsidization of their orchestras is unwar- 
ranted and undesirable at this time. Many of them observe that orchestra 
finances mirror the economic condition of their respective communities, and 
that local support can be and is being developed for symphony orchestras. 

This statement should not be interpreted to mean that these orchestras have 
no financial problems—no operating deficits. On the contrary, most of them 
have both. The statement means that the fund-raising bodies themselves take 
the position that funds can be raised locally, and it is up to orehestra organi- 
zations to develop the needed support at the local level. 
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Several organizations stated they hold in reservation the position they might 
take should economic conditions change. Under such circumstances, the execu- 
tive boards may wish to reassess the need and desirability of Federal assistance 
in orchestra maintenance. 

Most orchestra boards concur in the opinion that the source of music, its 
performance, selection, direction, control, and financing should be kept close 
to the people served by an individual musical organization. There were strong 
expressions of the belief that people value most and support best that which 
they create for themselves. 

These opinions were borne out statistically in statements from individual board 
members regarding orchestra subsidy at municipal, State, and Federal levels. 
Forty-seven percent of the individual board members approved municipal subsidy 
of orchestras ; 14 percent approved subsidy at the Federal level. 

It should be kept in mind that the expressions of opinion on State subsidy 
were based on a general concept, and not on the specific provisions for State aid 
contained in H. R. 9111. Careful study on this broad-based plan might result 
in significant changes of opinion. 

Our reports came from groups operating at all financial levels, ranging from 
orchestras spending over a million dollars annually to those spending only a 
few hundred dollars a year. The responses came from executive boards of the 
purely professional orchestras, from the completely volunteer groups, and from 
groups having various combinations of professional and volunteer activity. 

The responses came from 36 of the 48 States; from America’s largest cities 
well known to all of us; from the middle-sized cities such as Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
Mobile, Ala.; Nashville, Tenn.; St. Paul, Minn.; Des Moines, Iowa; Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Toledo, Ohio. The responses came also from the smaller cities, including 
Ambler, Pa. (population 4,565); Clintonville, Wis. (population 4,567); Inde- 
pendence, Mo. (population 39,963) ; Kewanee, Ill. (population 16,821) ; Kings- 
port, Tenn. (population 19,571) ; and Norwalk, Conn. (population 49,460). 

The study was conducted in as objective a manner as we could devise. The 
league presented a detailed report on the proposed legislation to the entire 
membership including also brief references to some of the foreign plans for 
subsidy of orchestras. A copy of that report is filed with this statement. 
Orchestra executive boards were requested to study the report, study the bills 
and file with the league two types of responses from their respective organi- 
zations: 

1. An official statement of the position of the organization as such; 
2. Statements from the individual members of the boards, thereby enabling 
the league to study both minority and majority opinions. 

Up until January 1954, when the findings were published by the league, no 
releases of any kind were issued on the trend of opinion, thereby making it 
impossible for any given orchestra to be influenced by the positions taken by 
other orchestras. 

The published report of the findings was sent to every known orchestra in 
the United States in January 1954, thereby opening the way to correction should 
the findings be questioned by any group. To date, no correction has been received. 

However, since publication of these findings, the league frequently has been 
asked by performing and creative artists how the results can be explained in 
face of the well-publicized financial struggles of most symphony orchestras; in 
face of the low wages paid to most symphony musicians; in face of the orches- 
tras’ constant appeals to their local public for maintenance funds. 

In our opinion, that explanation is contained in recognition of the fact that 
there are, among others, two very important and distinctly separate groups in- 
volved in the fine-arts world of the United States. The opinions of each group 
deserve careful consideration. 

First, there are the performing and creative artists themselves—the people 
who play instruments and sing; the actors, the painters, the writers and com- 
posers. Naturally, this body of creative and performing artists (including, inci- 
dentally, the “would-be’s,” the “hope-to-be’s,” and the “has-beens”) as well as 
their teachers, are vitally concerned that the arts development maintain high 
artistic standards and achieve reasonable economic stability. 

Certainly the performing and creative artists of this richest of all nations 
should be able to earn a proper return from their profession. Many of them do, 
but from several of the other witnesses in these hearings, you have received ir- 
refutable testimony that financial returns to the majority of creative and per- 
forming artists is unbelievably inadequate. 
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For the most part, the league study does not include statements from creative 
and performing artists. 

The other important group of which we are speaking is the laity which, in 
reality, now controls most arts organizations in this country. 

In our opinion, the findings of this study reflect—perhaps dramatically—an 
arts world evolution that has taken place over a period of several decades. 

Fifty years ago—even 30 years ago—the arts in this country were supported 
largely by relatively few people of great wealth who had deep personal interest 
in music, the theater, ballet, literature, etc. In order to satisfy that interest they 
were willing and able to indulge themselves by purchasing symphony orchestras, 
erecting art museums, backing costly theatrical productions. 

With the economic and social changes of the last decades, not many individuals 
remained financially able to subsidize the arts on this scale. The base of support 
had to broaden if the arts were to live. Not only did the arts continue to live, 
they expanded. In the case of symphony orchestras, the expansion was from 
9 orchestras in 1900 to nearly 1,000 orchestras in 1954. 

In place of a handful of dedicated patrons who supported and controlled the 
arts in 1900, we find in 1954 literally millions of people supporting the arts 
through modest contributions and ticket sales. We find business, industry, 
foundations, clubs, and organizations contributing services, goods, and money 
to the arts. However, even that support has not kept pace with the expanding 
needs of a population growing numerically and maturing culturally. 

Along with this support, there slowly evolved a new kind of control of the 
arts—control by lay boards instead of control by a dedicated arts patron. Al- 
most every nonprofit arts organization in the Nation—be it an opera group, a 
symphony orchestra, art museum, choral society, or little theater—has a charter 
investing control of that organization in a duly elected or appointed lay board. 

These executive boards—the policymaking, fund-raising, and controlling 
bodies of arts organizations—consist of civic-minded men and women drawn 
from all business, profession, economic, and social segments of American life. 
They are the doctors, lawyers, merchants, farmers, bankers, white-collar work- 
ers, housewives, manufacturers and their employees, real-estate dealers, teach- 
ers, government employees of each community. 

They contribute their time; they solicit money for arts activities; they sit in 
endless board meetings; they worry; they do all manner and kinds of hard work 
for arts organizations. But it must be remembered that more often than not 
their interest in an arts group is only one of many civic interests and obligations. 
They see the community’s need for not only a symphony orchestra, but also the 
need for a hospital, for better streets, for a better sewage-disposal system. All 
of these things take money. Some of them take tax money. In other words, most 
members of lay boards now controlling arts groups do not have that impassioned 
personal love of the arts that justifies support of the arts to the exclusion of 
all else. 

Furthermore, these lay boards move in all circles of community life. They 
serve on school boards, on library boards, on hospital boards, on tax-equalization 
boards, on the city council. By so doing, they usually come in contact with more 
people who have slight or passing interest in the arts than those for whom music, 
painting, and literature is more important than life itself as is the case among 
the performing and creative artists. 

In order to give you some indication of the deep convictions held by many 
orchestra executive board members concerning proposed use of Federal moneys 
in direct support of the arts, we would like to quote from a few of their 
statements: 

From a New York State orchestra: “We are definitely opposed to the sugges- 
tion that symphony orchestras or any of the fine arts should be directly sub- 
sidized by the Federal Government * * *. If this Nation is to continue to pro- 
gress, then the competition and free-enterprise spirit of its citizens, its schools, 
its arts, its professions, and its. business life should be as free of artificial stimu- 
lation as we can possibly keep them.” 

From Texas: “I oppose in principle Federal subsidization programs. I believe 
that local taxation plus sound business practice will support an orchestra.” 

From Wisconsin: “‘The Federal Government has already gone further than it 
should in extending subsidies. It must stop somewhere if we hope to maintain 
a semblance of the democracy we have in the United States. If a municipal 
government feels inclined to help its own orchestra, the benefit of money so spent 
would be within easy reach and sight of those assessed.” 
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From Connecticut: “I oppose the basic idea of governmental subsidies of this 
kind. European experience is no criterion for us. Look at the condition those 
countries are in—economically, socially, and politically.” 

From Washington State: “I am not in favor of any more Federal Government 
subsidies. I feel that if an orchestra is any good, it will and should be supported 
at the local level.” 

From Minnesota: “I am opposed to any Federal subsidy which would dictate 
program policies or in any way control the organization’s musical function.” 

From Michigan, and from a professional musician at that: ‘““The Federal Gov- 
ernment has no business in direct control of the arts outside of Washington, 
D. C. Federal subsidy is tantamount to Federal control which would result in 
national mediocrity in the arts at best. Nobody, including the Government, owes 
me a living just because I say I am a musician.” 

Gentlemen, that gives you some indication of the attitudes expressed by many 
lay board members toward any form of direct Federal subsidization of sym- 
phony orchestras. Some place between their strong opposition to Federal sub- 
sidization and the equally strong support and need for it expressed by representa- 
tives of other groups during these hearings, there must exist a valid position of 
agreement—because the two groups are working toward the same goal. 

That point of agreement even may be found ultimately in some form of the 
State plan proposed in H. R. 9111. However, from careful study of the total 
responses in our survey, we are of the opinion that the first point of agreement 
would be upon a soundly conceived construction program for the erection of 
suitable fine-arts buildings throughout the Nation—another point covered in 
H. R. 9111. 

Many orchestras already have declared themselves in favor of the proposed 
construction of a suitable theater and music center in Washington, D. C. ° Yes- 
terday, at the annual meeting in Buffalo, the major symphony managers voiced 
the opinion that executive boards of their orchestras might welcome Federal 
assistance insofar as it would make possible the erection of suitable arts build- 
ings in any part of the country. 

Many of the orchestra executive board members who oppose direct subsidy 
of orchestras are the same people who welcome Federal assistance in the erection 
of their local hospitals. Furthermore, they know from personal experience the 
present difficulty of obtaining suitable local facilities for concerts, plays, and 
art exhibits. Most American cities just do not possess suitable facilities for 
these activities, and the lack of them is holding back the arts development in 
hundreds of our communities. I personally know this to be true because I have 
visited orchestra concerts and rehearsals ip nearly 100 cities in the last 2 years, 
and have read the reports of countless other groups. 

Not only would such buildings serve a primary need of arts groups operating 
at all levels in all parts of the Nation, also they would serve as visible symbols of 
the importance of the arts in our society, just as court buildings have come to 
symbolize the place of justice in America, as adequate schoolbuildings are con- 
sidered some measure of a community’s evaluation of the importance of educa- 
tion. 

Next come the need for facts, information, and research concerning arts activi- 
ties in this country. In reality, little is known about what we have, what we 
need, what we want, what direction our arts development should take. 

It’s been within only the last 3 or 4 years that the American Symphony Or- 
chestra League has collected figures on symphony orchestra operations, costs, 
sizes of audiences, needs, music preferences, available personnel, artistic stand- 
ards of conductors and musicians, ete. I believe it is pretty generally agreed 
that a great deal more is now known about symphony orchestras than any 
other one of the arts groups. Even so, the materials we now have are woefully 
inadequate. 

Nevertheless, in the relatively modest operations of the league—serving as a 
liaison, research, and service organization for orchestras—we have seen the 
marvelous results orchestra operations can achieve when they can obtain facts 
and comparative figures relating to orchestra operations; when they can have 
the advantages of training courses in administration, in organization, and ex- 
tended training opportunities in artistic areas. 

For instance, one Midwest orchestra in a city of 70,000 population operated 
on a $3,000 annual budget for 30 years and had difficulty raising that amount. 
The conductor and musicians contributed their services. They gave only three 
concerts a year, and the whole thing was dying on the vine. 
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After the league was called in to do a brief survey, after we gave them facts 
and figures on a national basis, suggestions on operation procedures, that or- 
chestra, within 2 years’ time, successfully raised $15,000 a year for support of 
its activities, began paying a professional conductor $6,000 a year salary, began 
paying some of its professional musicians modest fees, played 7 concerts a year, 
plans further increases for the coming season and is stable financially. 

This story is duplicated in records of orchestras in scores of cities throughout 
the Nation. 

A research and service program of this sort on a national level in which facts 
and operation procedures in all fine-arts areas would be correlated and inte- 
grated, may be beyond the scope of any single organization. If so, it seems 
plausible that such a service on the part of the Federal Government would be 
given serious consideration by all segments of the arts world. 

If Federal programs such as the construction program, a service and research 
project were generally approved and established, obviously it would be necessary 
to establish some means of administering them at the Federal level, thus leading 
to logical and reasonable consideration of a Fine Arts Commission or Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts. 

Again, the American Symphony Orchestra League wishes to thank the com- 
mittee for the opportunity to present this testimony. 


LEAGUE OFFICERS AND DIRECTOR, AMERICAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA LEAGUE, 
CHARLESTON, W. Va. 


PRESIDENT 
John Edwards, manager, Pittsburgh Symphony 


VICE PRESIDENTS 


Ralph Black, manager, National Symphony 

C. M. Carroll, manager, Toledo Orchestra 

Brig. M. M. Dillon, board member, London Civic Symphony (Canada) 
George Irwin, conductor, Quincy Symphony (Illinois) 

Mrs. Fred Lazarus III, women’s committee, Cincinnati Symphony 
Leslie White, manager, Atlanta Symphony 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Mrs. Helen M. Thompson 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Richard Alvey, president, Kingsport Symphony (Tennessee) 

Walter Charles, conductor, Abilene Symphony (Texas) 

Mrs. Antone Falletti, board member and women’s committee, Evansville Phil- 
harmonic (Indiana) 

Mrs. J. W. Graham, president, Sioux City Symphony 

Robert L. Hull, conductor, Cornell University Symphony 

W. D. Hurst, president, Winnipeg Symphony 

Harold Kendrick, manager, New Haven Symphony 

Mrs. Albert Olson, board member and women’s committee, Amherst Symphony 
Orchestra (New York) 

Henry Peltier, manager, Dallas Symphony 

Marvin Rabin, conductor, Central Kentucky Youth Symphony 

Peter Schultz, manager, Rhode Island Philharmonic 

Harold Scott, conductor, San Gabriel Valley Symphony (California) 

Alan Watrous, manager, Wichita Symphony 

Carl Anton Wirth, conductor, Rochester Community Orchestra 
Note.—Two more members of the board shall be elected at the western con- 

ference of orchestras. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL W. MILLSAPS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman, I am Daniel W. Millsaps, a private practicing artist, and wish 
to testify on H. R. 4913. 

Our Government is the reflection of the people. 

We have come a long way toward reflecting the greatness of the American 
people in our Federal Government by building, to this point, the best that the 
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world has ever known. Still, lately, we have deluded ourselves into thinking 
that we have reached far greater heights than is the truth. 

This is the first time in our history that legislation covering an artist’s own 
field and stemming from his conception has been brought before any part of the 
Congress. Legislation has been called for many times by the executives of our 
country, but the artists have never felt strong enough nor have they been ad- 
vanced to the point of recognizing their obligation as well as their need to pre- 
sent such legislation. Ag one of their number, I am convinced that the creative 
artists of America must and will now accept recognition from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and accept their responsibility to it. 

The bill which Mr. Burdick, of North Dakota, a truly great statesman, has 
introduced will, in the simplest way, provide a focal point in the Government 
where all matters pertaining to the arts may be brought, one which will not 
establish official esthetic schools of thought, but which can allow a great Ameri- 
can esthetic, in its proper place with the world esthetic, to develop and flourish. 
It will, therefore, leave the development of the arts to the artists, to whom such 
matters rightfully belong. At the same time it will give all Members of the 
Congress a continuing interest. Its main features are that it will (1) provide 
impetus to private capital to patronize the arts, (2) keep Government participa- 
tion to a minimum, and (3) give our young creative talent the encouragement 
it needs to struggle and grow. 

This bill should be reported out of your subcommittee immediately, and out 
of the full Education and Labor Committee and be passed by the House and 
Senate, not for reasons of fighting anyone, Communists or otherwise, but because 
our own needs as a nation indicate that this part of American life be represented 
in the Federal Government. To make laws simply for a front is not enough; we 
make laws to serve a useful purpose to ourselves. I believe it has been proved 
that by taking care of one’s own needs first we are better able to assume our 
obligations to others. 

This is one addition to the bill as it stands which I feel would be good to 
be included. This is to make a provision that the director be appointed by the 
President on the advice of all truly professional art organizations who them- 
selves have been in existence over 10 years. I think this would strengthen 
H. R. 4913. 

I am happy to note that the Bureau of the Budget has said that there are 
enough funds to establish a commission as outlined in another bill before this 
committee. This is fortuitous in that this money can be spent for an agency 
which is run by professionals in their own fields rather than others who set 
themselves up as arbiters of taste—museum curators, for instance—and do not 
create from the grassroots. Posterity will recognize and society will condone 
this principle, which is the important one presented in H. R. 4913. 

I speak to you as a single voice from the American people and urge you to 
make possible a separate agency, not some watered-down commission, to care for 
the needs of the artists. The agency should be headed and run by artists who 
understand the problems of the professionals and amateurs alike. I have many 
letters in my files which could make my appeal more interesting from the stand- 
point of names, but I shall let others speak for themselves and leave the rest 
to the will of God to direct the proper administration of any agency which is 
set up along with the integration of this part of American life into its refler- 
tion which is our Government. 


STATEMENT BY ABBOTT WASHBURN, Deputy DrRecror, UNITED STATES 
INFORMATION AGENCY 


It might be helpful if I prefaced my comments with a brief remark or two 
about the United States Information Agency. This will show the nature of our 
interest in the subject matter of the bill before your committee (H. R. 6874). 

As you perhaps know, the United States Information Agency is an independent 
agency established by the President in August 1953 to carry on the overseas 
information program of the Government. Formerly this function was carried 
on by the State Department, but the President and Mr. Dulles felt it should 
be handled as an independent operation. Shortly after the Agency was estab- 
lished the President issued a formal directive defining the task of the new 
Agency. It is a short directive and reads as follows: 

“In carrying out its responsibilities in accordance with pertinent statutes 
and Presidential directives, the United States Information Agency shall be 
guided by the following: 
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“The purpose of the United States Information Agency shall be to submit 
evidence to peoples of other nations by means of communication techniques that 
the objectives and policies of the United States are in harmony with and will 
advance their legitimate aspirations for freedom, progress, and peace. 

“The purpose in the paragraph above is to be carried out primarily: 

“1. By explaining and interpreting to foreign peoples the objectives and 
policies of the United States Government. 

“2. By depicting imaginatively the correlation between United States policies 
and the legitimate aspirations of other peoples of the world. 

“3. By unmasking and countering hostile attempts to distort or to frustrate 
the objectives and policies of the United States. 

“4. By delineating those important aspects of the life and culture of the people 
of the United States which facilitate understanding of the policies and objectives 
of the Government of the United States.” 

The Agency carries out this mission through a variety of means. We have 
some 209 information posts in 78 countries abroad, operating as an integral 
part of the United States diplomatic missions. Through our Voice of America 
facilities we broadcast all over the world. We also have an extensive library 
system, a press division, and a motion-picture production and distribution 
program. 

The essence of our task is to encourage favorable attitudes toward the United 
States and toward our policies and objectives. One of the biggest obstacles we 
face in this effort is an opinion prevalent in many parts of the world that the 
United States is a materialistic, artistically illiterate society—that we are 
“cultural adolescents.” Therefore, anything that is done to show people abroad 
that this is not true will not only make the Information Agency’s job easier but 
will immeasurably help the effectiveness of our country’s foreign policy. Ob- 
viously the United States cannot maintain its position or fulfill its function as 
one of the leading nations in the world if we cannot command the respect of 
the nations with which we deal. 

Actually, the high level of artistic, literary, and other cultural achievement 
in the United States is something we can all be proud of. Anything that will 
further raise the level of such cultural activities is all to the good. For this 
reason the Information Agency is in sympathy with the general objectives of 
this bill. 

Whether the particular methods recommended in the part of the bill having 
to do with cultural development here in the United States are sound is, how- 
ever, a matter on which I do not feel qualified to comment. Our job is strictly 
an overseas one: We do not have the competence to comment on domestic policies 
nor do we feel it-appropriate for us to do so. 

I would like, however, to comment on title I of the bill, which concerns 
overseas activities. 

This title would authorize a continuing program for sending artists, athletes, 
dramatie and ballet companies, symphony orchestras, and other talented groups 
abroad to demonstrate our country’s true cultural achievements. We in the 
Information Agency (and Mr. Nelson Rockefeller’s group in the White House) 
believe strongly in this type of program. ‘As you know, this has been done exten- 
sively during the past year under a special $5 million Presidential emergency 
appropriation ($214 million of this fund has been, or is being, used for cultural 
presentations: $2%4 million for trade fairs; and the remaining one-fourth mil- 
lion dollars for promotion and exploitation of these events). The administra- 
tion is now seeking $6 million from the Congress for the same purposes during 
fiseal 1956. 

The importance of a cultural program of this kind cannot be exagzerated. 
In recent years the Soviet Union has been putting a great deal of effort into 
such activities. The number of delegations into and out of the U. S. S. R. in 
1954 was over 1,000—douhble the number in 1953. Their musicians, ballet com- 
panies, soecer teams, and other performers are journeying to all parts of the 
world. The Chinese Communists are also heavily engaged in this cultural 
offensive. The Peking Opera, just a couple of weeks ago, scored a tremendous 
success in Paris. The number of trade fairs the Communists plan to participate 
in during 1955 is somewhere in neighborhood of 65. This compares with 45 in 
1954. There’s no question about it. The Communists got the jump on us in 
this field, but under the President’s emergency program we have done a great 
deal ourselves during the past year, and the reaction has been overwhelmingly 
favorable. 
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In the case of major projects such as the Porgy and Bess tour and the NBO 
Symphony of the Air concerts, the enthusiastic press reaction abroad has been 
unprecedented. 

The impact 100 men equipped with musical instruments can have upon a whole 
nation’s attitudes toward the United States is demonstrated by the remark 
of a Japanese cabinet minister on the subject of the Symphony of the Air as 
reported by an American journalist: “If America were to withdraw all their 
security forces from Japan, I am sure that we would defend your orchestra 
to the last man.” On this same subject, Bob Considine recently reported in 
his column: 

“Japan has never before been visited by a western symphony orchestra. Every 
seat was sold within 2 hours of the announcement of the playing dates. For 
student concerts kids stood in line for as long as 30 hours. 

“The men of the orchestra have created such a flood of good will and under- 
standing of what America stands for that we have emerged in a wholly new light 
to tens of thousands of Japanese who considered our culture questionable. 

“Mind you, this is not a propaganda deal as such. The orchestra doesn’t know 
from propaganda, caps or lower case. The men regard themselves merely as 
American musicians, playing good music as well as they can. If they have over- 
whelmed Japan, they are just as overwhelmed themselves. * * * 

“The cost to our Government of this tour is a tiny fraction of what it pays for 
a single fighting plane. We buy the plane in the hope that we'll never have to 
use it in anger. How about buying a little more of the first, and using it more 
and more all over the world?” 

How can we make more of these presentations possible? Unfortunately, pri- 
vate commercial presentations in many of those areas of the world where they 
are needed most are just not feasible. The box office returns and other receipts 
are inadequate to support the venture. In the past a few projects have been 
supported by the Department of State, USIA, or by private philanthropic groups. 
The task now is far beyond those resources, and a program of the kind contem- 
plated by the bill before you—together with adequate appropriations—is impera- 
tive if we are to meet the challenge of the Communist cultural offensive. 

While the Information Agency is strongly in favor of a continuing program 
of the kind authorized by the bill, the executive branch has not reached a deci- 
sion as to what kind of permanent legislation is desirable. I cannot, therefore, 
speak for the executive branch. However, the following is our thinking on the 
bill: 

First of all, it seems to me there ought to be something on participation in 
trade fairs in the same legislation. The President’s emergency program embraces 
trade fairs as well as cultural activities. And we have scored outstanding suc- 
cesses at some of these fairs. Cinerama was a smash hit at Damascus. Later, 
at Bangkok, the Reds were scared out completely by Cinerama. The United 
States exhibit at Paris was outstanding, too. Such fairs give us an opportunity 
to show that our free system is the most productive in the world, and that we are 
producing primarily for peace, not war, contrary to the constant charges of Com- 
munist propaganda. The Communists, as I mentioned, have also been stepping up 
their activities at international fairs, trying to show that their system is more 
productive than the free economies of the West. Incidentally, the productivity of 
the Soviet economy—and for that matter even the Red Chinese—while it appears 
second class to us, looks wonderful to the people of underdeveloped areas. In 
my opinion, then, a trade-fair program ought to go arm in arm with any cultural 
program abroad. (Sports participation, by the way, is included in the cultural 
program. ) 

Secondly, any legislation ought to provide for full promotion and publicity of 
these activities. This is‘a big part of the job the Information Agency does for 
the President’s program. We see to it that any coming visit by a Uniteé Atates 
artist or performing group, or United States representatives to a trade fair, is 
made known in advance to the local people. We also see to it that the perform- 
ance gets full publicity over the radio, in newspapers and magazines, ete. In 
this way the effect of what the United States does is multiplied many times. For 
every person who actually sees what the United States has brought to his country, 
hundreds hear about it, and hear what local critics or commentators have to 
say about it. This is a most important part of the program. It maximizes the 
results to the taxpayer of the dollars put into the President’s program. 

Finally, I think any legislation in this field ought to vest authority and ap- 
propriations in the President and give him broad discretion as to the precise ad- 
ministrative means to carry out the program. Vesting authority and appropri- 
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ations in the President will make sure that the left hand always knows what the 
right hand is doing, that the several parts of the program work together and 
complement each other, and do not gradually drift apart. It will also give the 
program the stature that it needs and the necessary flexibility. The experience 
gained in the past year in operating within the framework of the President’s 
Emergency Fund should be taken into consideration in setting up the legislative 
means to implement this important program in the future. 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. GUSTAV KETTERER, PRESIDENT, UNOFFICIAL AMBASSADORS, INC,, 
WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 


First, we would like to record our deep sense of privilege in being granted 
the opportunity to present a statement in behaif of Unofficial Ambassadors, Inc., 
endorsing the language of H. R. 6874. And we want to thank the authors of this 
legislation for honoring us by listing Unofficial Ambassadors, Inc., as one of the 
organizations entitled to submit recommendations regarding appointees for the 
proposed Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts, under section 302 (b) of 
title III. 

Next, may we specifically mention the aims and activities of Unofficial Ambas- 
sadors, Inc., so that in subsequent paragraphs the relationship of our orzganiza- 
tion to and its concern for the success of this bill will be clear. 

As mentioned in the certificate of incorporation, filed April 29, 1950, in the 
District of Columbia, the particular business and objects of our corporation are: 

(1) To engage in nonpolitical, nonprofit, nonsectarian educational activities 
suitable for sponsorship by schools, universities, civic organizations, and com- 
munities, which activities shall offer means whereby people of the United States 
and friendly nations shall be enabled better to appreciate, respect, and under- 
stand each other as human beings, and thereby further peace ; 

(2) To develop a greater interest in and appreciation o’ che ideals, traditions, 
and culture of the United States which shall lead to their conservation, enrich- 
ing, and strengthening through study and creative effort, while furthering better 
understanding of the contributions, culture and customs, and problems of various 
other peoples of the world; 

(3) More specifically, to promote, finance, and administer, alone or in con- 
junction with universities, communities, civic and other organizations, tours 
of unofficial ambassadors (guest instructors) and mobile museums (mobile 
units) on a bilateral interchange basis between the United States and other 
countries or limited to the United States, for the purpose of providing rural and 
urban schools, civic organizations and communities with friendly, personal, 
and “edu-cultural,” international contacts. To accomplish this purpose, this 
organization shall serve as an advisory, coordinating, and fund-raising agency— 
providing technical assistance and advice, grants-in-aid, and national and inter- 
national promotional and administrative services. 

We hope to achieve the above aims through the unofficial ambassadors 
and mobile museums plan, which as guest instructors is found in section 201, 
title II of Public Law 402. This is an abbreviation of the United Nations guest 
instructors and mobile units plan which was added to H. R. 3342, as an amend- 
ment, by a special subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives during the 80th Congress. 

We believe that our plan can help to achieve some of the excellent purposes 
of title I of H. R. 6874 in the field of interchange of creative and performing 
artists. Therefore, members of the subcommittee may be interested in learning 
more details about the idea. 

According to the plan, teams of several unofficial ambassadors will be brought 
from abroad and sent overseas to foster friendships and to further international 
understanding by means of illustrated lectures, exhibits, and programs of music 
and dance. Upon returning to their native lands, they will create good will 
toward their host country by similar means. 

The unofficial ambassadors will be talented young leaders in art, dance, edu- 
cation, journalism, music, theater, and other professional fields. They will be 
chosen because of their fine character, pleasing personality traits, exceptional 
talent, and a strong commitment to the cause of freedom. Their programs will 
be presented free to rural and urban schools. Fees for those given to civic groups 
and the public will be used to finance new, annual, State tours of unofficial 
ambassadors and mobile museum units. 
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Each mobile unit will represent one country, a free nation. The mobile 
museums will be large trucks or trailers. They will be used to transport, eco- 
nomically, the exhibits, equipment, and libraries of films, which will be housed 
in light-weight, wear-proof panels and cases to assure safe and easy handling. 
The exhibits will be portable and they will be displayed in libraries, auditoriums, 
classrooms, and store windows. They will be made available to schools, club 
groups, and gatherings of the public in both rural and urban communities. 

The exhibits will include representative collections of original, professional 
and student art and crafts, costumes, photographs, products, publications, stamps, 
and special displays, such as dioramas. Regional art and crafts of the United 
States will be added to the exhibits from abroad. Both will be of highest museum 
standards, and together they will reveal the rich opportunities for creative, 
cultural enterprise and progress, found only in free nations. 

One of the aims of Unofficial Ambassadors, Inc., is similar to a purpose of 
title II of H. R. 6874. We would like to assist the several States in developing 
international cultural exchange programs, and we will invite State universities 
to cosponsor mobile museum tours as extension division projects. We will rec- 
ommend that State committees be formed to assist in implementing them. Their 
membership, we believe, should include officials of universities; State, county, 
and city departments of education; civic, cultural, educational, labor, veterans’ 
and women’s organizations ; museums ; newspapers; radio and television stations ; 
and teachers’ and students’ groups. Local branches of these committees would 
assist with hospitality, itinerary and other arrangements of the tours. 

In implementing its program, Unofficial Ambassadors, Inc., will work closely 
with embassies, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Depart- 
ment of State, the United Nations and UNESCO, the Organization of American 
States, and other acceptable agencies. 

From the above outline of our plan, you can see readily why Unofficial Am- 
bassadors, Inc., is very enthusiastic about the great possibilities for promoting 
cultural growth in the United States and peace in the world which are inherent 
in H. R. 6874. 

We think that the language, generally, of the bill is very clear and appro- 
priate. There are one or two questions, however, which we should like to ask. 
We wonder if specific authorization for international cultural exchange programs 
should be mentioned under Title II: Grants to States for the Development of 
Cultural Programs and Projects? Under section 2038, should language be added 
to make nonprofit organizations eligible to receive grants-in-aid from State 
agencies that make use of their services and equipment? This may be implied 
under section 203 (8), expenditure of funds. 

Under section 203 a State agency is designated as the sole agency for the 
administration, supervision, and control of the State plan. Subsection (6) states 
that this agency shall “provide for such methods of administration as the Sec- 
retary deems necessary for the proper and efficient administration of the plan.” 
Does this mean that authority to administer certain projects might be dele- 
gated to State universities, nonprofit organizations, and State committees, as 
described in our plan? 

May we recommend that two additional fields of accomplishment be added 
to section 401 of Title IV: Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achievement? They 
are “peace” and “patriotism.” We believe that medals should be awarded to 
outstanding citizens who have distinguished themselves simultaneously in both 
fields. This could help to promote peace on the psychological front by aiding 
many people to understand better the paradox that loyal citizens can serve 
effectively peace and patriotism at the same time. In other worda, the granting 
of such medals could help to popularize the vital, ethical, and political fact that 
no conflict exists between the love of one’s fellow man, or humanity. and the love 
of one’s country, or patriotism. This concept, incidentally, is a tenet of the 
creed of Unofficial Ambassadors, Inc. 

There are great personages in the United States who are serving the noble 
causes of peace and patriotism most effectively. Heading the list are President 
Eisenhower and former President Truman, great soldiers, humanitarians, and 
peacemakers. By amending section 401 of title IV, and by subsequent passage 
of H. R. 6874, they can be honored with appropriate recognition for their achieve- 
ments in these fields. 

In conclusion, may we congratulate the members of the Committee on Edu- 
eation and Labor for their interest in H. R. 6874 and Mr. Thompson of New 
Jersey for its authorship. It is a fine, far-reaching bill that, if passed, will 
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enrich greatly the-cultural life of the United States, and will enhance effectively 
the progress of peace. 


Mr. Mertcatr. The subcommittee has received a statement from 
Milton Plumb, director of legislative information, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, and without objection it will be included in the 
printed record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS BY 
MiLton PLUMs, CIO Drrecror or LEGISLATIVE INFORMATION 


On behalf of the 6 million men and women of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, I am privileged to express our wholehearted support of the ob- 
jectives and purposes of all of the several bills for the promotion of cultural 
interchange and development and aid to the fine arts currently before this 
subcommittee. Although we favor the more comprehensive “package” approach 
to this problem as these objectives are brought together in H. R. 6874, we never- 
theless want to make clear that we believe the adoption of any one of the more 
than a dozen different bills under consideration would be a significant step for- 
ward by the Congress in connection with its responsibility to promote and 
encourage the Nation's cultural affairs. 

This does not mean that we would regard the enactment of one or more of 
the less comprehensive bills as a wholly adequate action by this Congress in 
terms of present cultural needs. On the contrary, as the CIO has made clear 
in the past when it supported the pioneering work in this area of legislation by 
former Representative Charles Howell, of New Jersey, and by Senators Murray, 
of Mantana, Green, of Rhode Island, and Lehman, of New York, we are convinced 
that a comprehensive program such as that envisioned in H. R. 6874 is long 
overdue. While we welcome the introduction of other measures which go at 
least part of the way toward meeting this great cultural need, we urge the Con- 
gress again not to content itself with unsatisfactory compromises and halfway 
measures in this area where today is being waged the survival-depending 
struggle for men’s hearts and minds. 


GROWING RECOGNITION OF NEED 


Nevertheless, we are frankly gratified to see so many bills dealing with this 
subject introduced in the present Congress. We believe that their large number 
and variety reflects not a difference in purpose or objective but rather the grow- 
ing awareness and recognition by the Congress of the great need for adequate 
legislation in this area. We commend the sponsors of these bills without excep- 
tion for working toward that end and, in singling out the more comprehensive 
bill of Representative Thompson, of New Jersey, for special endorsement, we do 
not mean in any way to detract from the real credit due those who have intro- 
duced these more limited measures for the purpose of securing more limited, but 
nevertheless important, ends. ° 

Moreover, the CIO wants to take this opportunity to commend the Members 
of the House for earlier actions in this Congress which already have made sig- 
nificant contributions toward meeting cultural needs. By far the most impor- 
tant of these accomplishments was the passage by the House of the bill by Repre- 
sentative Thompson, providing for the creation of a Federal commission to 
formulate plans for the construction in the Nation’s Capital of a civic audi- 
torium, including an inaugural hall of Presidents and a center for music, 
drama, fine arts, and mass communications. The CIO had long supported simi- 
lar proposals designed to eliminate the widely publicized need for an adequate 
cultural center of this kind in the Capital City of our Nation. We believe that 
the House, by providing for the creation of plans for a cultural center and not just 
for an auditorium, made evident that it at last recognizes the need for greater 
promotion of cultural and artistic endeavors by the Federal Government. This 
same new awareness was also evidenced by the House in its vote to more than 
treble the appropriations for the Commission of Fine Arts. We urge this sub- 
committee to reflect this broader and more generous approach to culture in its 
action on the much-farther-reaching legislation currently before it. 

Other witnesses have already pointed out the importance of this legislation as 
an instrument in the current worldwide struggle between democratic freedom 
and Communist tyranny. As a labor organization, the CIO has had to deal with 
that struggle firsthand. Both in the international labor movement, where we 
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left the Communist-dominated World Federation of Trade Unions and helped to 
found the democratic International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, and 
inside the CIO itself, where we voluntarily expelled 11 Communist-dominated 
unions at a total loss of more than a million members, the CIO has faced up to 
this struggle and met it headon. To the men and women of CIO, this struggle 
has been more than an academic exercise. We know that it is real, and that the 
nature of this struggle is such that ultimate victory can never be won merely by 
superior material power. 


THE STRUGGLE TO MEET MEN’S HUNGERS 


Far more than being just a struggle in terms of military might, the current 
cold war is a struggle to meet men’s hungers. Thanks to the wise bipartisan 
foreign policy which prevailed in the crucial postwar years, and the great wisdom 
and vision of the men who conceived and carried out those revolutionary humani- 
tarian concepts of the Marshall plan and point 4 programs, the democratic na- 
tions of the world succeeded in meeting the first and most immediate hungers of 
war-ravaged mankind—the hunger for food, for shelter and clothing, and for 
a new economic opportunity to rebuild a society capable of meeting these needs 
in the future. The democratic nations of the West undoubtedly far surpassed 
their rivals’ expectations in this regard. 

It is, however, the nature of man to hunger for things of the spirit as well 
as for things necessary to meet the more primitive hungers of simple survival. It 
is toward meeting some of the more important of the spiritual hungers that the 
bills now before you are addressed. 

Obviously, not all of these spiritual hungers are encompassed by the subject 
matter of these bills. We of the United States, a Nation founded on the con- 
cepts of individual freedom and dignity, can fully appreciate those hungers of 
oppressed peoples for these same basic human rights. Moreover, as a nation 
which once felt the oppressive yoke of domination by a colonial power and 
acted to obtain national, as well as individual, freedom, we also understand 
and sympathize with the hungers of many colonial peoples for national sov- 
ereignty. Hungers such as these surely reach beyond the boundaries of those 
other spiritual hungers which find their satisfaction in pursuits we classify 
under the categories of culture and the fine arts. 

Yet even these basic human needs for individual and national freedom do not 
exist separate and apart from man’s hunger for cultural expression. Rather, 
in his effort to satisfy both of these kinds of spiritual hungers, man draws 
nourishment to meet each one through his struggle to attain the other. Con- 
sider, for example, how empty many of our finest museums would be if all 
cultural expressions connected with man’s struggle for freedom and human 
dignity were suddenly removed. Or, how much bleaker and less certain of vic- 
tory, many victorious armies of history would have been if their soldiers had 
not been sustained in battle by all of the elements of their nation’s cultural 
heritage. Even the marching songs that help keep footsore military men on 
the road far beyond normal endurance are, after all, undeniably one form of 
fruition of a nation’s artistic achievement and culture. 


LABOR’S INTEREST IN CULTURAL AFFAIRS 


The working men and women of the United States, who long have been inter- 
ested in cultural activities, recognize the complete falsity of the current Com- 
munist propaganda efforts to depict our Nation as one composed largely of 
materialistic barbarians. We know, that from the very beginning of the labor 
movement in this country, our union members have joined in numerous activi- 
ties, both individually as well as through formal organizations such as the 
labor singing groups and other societies found throughout the length and 
breadth of our land, which reflect the deep appreciation of the working people 
of this Nation for the arts. We know, too, that the great majority of the 
people found in the audiences at concerts, dramatic presentations, and similar 
undertakings come from families of American workers. Not only our unions, 
but our members individually, are steady and generous contributors to the 
various civic subscription drives to raise funds for the support of symphony 
orchestras and similar establishments, and as taxpayers we of labor contribute 
by far the largest proportion of the taxes which go to support museums, schools, 
and other cultural centers. The American worker knows our Nation’s culture 
very well. Because he knows it adequately, he respects it and has a justifiable 
pride in our country’s artistic achievements. 
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For these reasons the men and women of CIO have been concerned about 
the inadequate effort which our Government has made in recent years to sup- 
port our native culture and arts. We have also been greatly alarmed by the 
shortcomings of our Government’s program to counteract the propaganda at- 
tacks directed against our culture by the Communist world. We know that 
great damage has been done to the democratic cause by the failure until only 
recently to meet this propaganda attack adequately. On the ether hand, we 
know that once the attainments of our western democratic culture are given an 


opportunity to compete with those of our rivals on an equal footing, our cause 
has nothing to fear from the comparison. 


CULTURAL INTERCHANGE PROPOSALS 


For this reason, the CIO supports the bills introduced by Representatives 
Torbert H. Macdonald (Democrat, Massachusetts), Henry S. Reuss (Democrat, 
Wisconsin), James Roosevelt (Democrat, California), Lee Metcalf (Democrat, 
Montana), Emanuel Celler (Democrat, New York), George M. Rhodes (Demo- 
crat, Pennsylvania), Adam C. Powell, Jr. (Democrat, New York), and Frank 
Thompson (Democrat, New Jersey) which would establish on a permanent 
basis the program for development of cultural programs and projects involving 
the interchange of creative and performing artists and athletes with other 
countries. One of the major features of this program, we are happy to note, 
is now in operation as an emergency undertaking which the administration 
put into effect with an appropriation from Congress of $244) million last year. 
Numerous reports of the oustanding accomplishments of this program have 
already appeared in the press, and prominent authorities from both major 
political parties have endorsed its record in the highest terms. Moreover, it 
is our understanding that the proposal to make this program a permanent 
undertaking of our Government has received the endorsement of the Bisen- 
hower administration. Thus, although all of the sponsors of the bills happen 
to be Democrats, this proposal is certainly not a partisan matter. It should 
have the full support of Congress. 

The success of this cultural interchange program has served to focus new 
attention upon the needs of all branches of artistic endeavor in our Nation for 
greater governmental support and encouragement. Our belated recognition 
of the importance of the arts in the cold war led President Hisenhower in his 
state of the Union speech last January to declare: 

“In the advancement of the various activities which will make our civilization 
endure and flourish, the Federal Government should do more to give official 
recognition to the importance of the arts and other cultural activities. I shall 
recommend the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts 
within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, to advise the Federal 
Government on ways to encourage artistic and cultural endeavor and 
appreciation.” 


NEED FOR FEDERAL ADVISORY COM MISSION 


Support for such a Commission has since been forthcoming from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and bills to implement this recom- 
mendation have been introduced in the House by Representatives Stuyvesant 
Wainwright (Republican, New York) and Celler and Thompson. The latter's 
proposal appears as title III of H. R. 6874 and this title has a number of features 
which we believe make it far superior to the original administration bill. We 
particularly endorse the provision of H. R. 6874 requiring the President, in 
making appointments of members of the Commission, to give consideration to 
recommendations submitted by a group of specified national organizations. 
Only in this way, we believe, will it be possible to insure that such a Commis- 
sion will be truly representative of all branches of our culture. We believe, 
too, that the larger and broader Commission envisioned in the Thompson bill 
is essential if this new body is not to become one-sided in its recommendations. 
We point out that in the past much criticism has been leveled at the present 
Commission on Fine Arts for having favored certain classical schools of art 
at the expense of contemporary artists. A bias of any kind is, of course, to be 
deplored in any governmental institution, and we therefore urge this Committee 
to give serious thought to the need for taking the kind of action proposed in 
H. R. 6874 to prevent such a bias from arising. Moreover, we would like to 
see the bill go a step further and provide that these organizations named in the 
bill be given consultative status in relation to the Commission itself. 
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In this connection, we note that although the AFL has been included among 
the organizations to be consulted, no mention has been made of the CIO. While 
this may have been based upon an assumption that the proposed merger of the 
two largest labor federations no longer makes the listing of the C1O as a separate 
entity necessary, we enter a friendly protest that such, in our judgment, is far 
from the case. In the first place, we should make it clear that if the new feder- 
ation comes about as expected, it will certainly be just that—a new federation— 
and not merely a continuation of the present AFL. While a representative of the 
new federation logically would be expected to replace the AFL and CIO repre- 
sentatives on the Commission advisory list after the merger, as long as both of 
these groups are separate entities we believe that they are equally entitled to 
representation among the groups named to make recommendations for the pro- 
posed Commission. We want to make clear that the CIO is interested in such 
representation. We also suggest that, in view of the great contribution of a free 
press to our Nation’s cultural life, the American Newspaper Guild, CIO, also 
should be added to the list of specified organizations. 

We also favor the provision in the Thompson bill for a specific appropriation 
of up to $200,000 a year for the Commission’s work, rather than the vague and 
unsatisfactory provision for “such sums as may be necessary” in the administra- 
tion proposal. Congress should make clear from the beginning that it does not 
want this Commission to be mere window dressing, and it should authorize at the 
very start sufficient funds to enable it to do a satisfactory job. 


INTERRELATIONSHIP OF PENDING MEASURES 


We believe that a conclusive case for the “package” approach to cultural mat- 
ters as represented by the Thompson bill can be made to rest solely upon the fact 
that this bill alone proposes an adequate relationship of the new Commission to 
the other cultural activities with which the pending bills deal. We note, for 
example, that section 308 of title III of H. R. 6874 provides that the United 
States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, which is made respon- 
sible for formulating programs of cultural interchange in the separate bills 
previously discussed, shall call upon the Federal Advisory Commission on the 
Arts for advice and consultation im carrying out such programs. This same 
interrelationship of cultural interests also is recognized in title IV of the 
Thompson bill which provides for a Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achieve- 
ment, by requiring the President to appoint this board also on the basis of con- 
sideration of recommendations made by the same organizations listed in title III. 

We would like to see these principles of an integrated cultural program and 
of democratic participation by the major cultural organizations of our Nation 
carried farther even in the Thompson bill itself. In this connection, as we have 
already suggested, we believe that the bill should specifically provide for con- 
tinuing consultative status of the designated organizations in relation to all of 
the cultural programs under the new Commission’s jurisdiction. Moreover, we 
believe that the bill also should specifically spell out the Commission’s responsi- 
bilities in connection with other Federal cultural activities. We believe that 
it clearly should be given overriding jurisdiction over the various arts and crafts 
programs now being carried on by at least 15 different Federal departments or 
agencies, and that the Commission also clearly should be assigned responsibilities 
for planning and developing the program of grants to the States envisioned in 
title II of H. R. 6874. 


PROPOSAL ON TAXATION 


Titles II and V of the Thompson bill are clearly related, since the latter title 
provides the means of providing both direct and immediate tax relief to the fine 
arts, as well as a source of 50 percent of the funds needed to carry out the pro- 
gram of grants-in-aid to the States which would be created by title II. This 
arrangement, proposed only in the Thompson bill, seems to us to be both equi- 
tablegand a step in the right direction of ultimate outright repeal of the Federal 
admissions tax. We point out that the other countries with whom our theater 
must compete for the minds and hearts of men not only have relieved their 
theaters from such a tax but also are giving considerable subsidies to this art in 
recognition of the power it plays in the current world struggle. The Thompson 
bill is the only proposal which would make a reduction in this Federal admis- 
sions tax, and this is a step we believe should long ago have been taken. At 
present, ours is the only Government in the world which, instead of helping its 
theater, imposes a stultifying tax upon it. Certainly the Thompson proposal to 
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reduce the tax by half and then to devote the remaining revenue, plus an equal 
amount of subsidy from the Federal Government, to promotion of the theater 
and other cultural activities would go a long way toward taking an unjust burden 
off of our struggling American theater. 


GRANTS-IN-AID MOST ESSENTIAL 


Title II of the Thompson bill, which is also proposed in separate bills by the 
same sponsors of the cultural interchange program outlined in title I, is, in our 
judgment the most important of the proposals contained in the bill. We believe 
that this program of grants-in-aid to the States for the development of cultural 
programs and projects is really the essential first step which this committee 
must take if the program of cultural interchange, and the work of the proposed 
advisory commission, are to achieve significant results. The record of the declin- 
ing health of the arts in recent years has already been presented to this com- 
mittee by previous witnesses. The CIO believes that the case of the need for 
Federal assistance to assist the arts is so clearly established by this earlier tes- 
timony as to be incontrovertible. The kind of aid proposed in the Thompson bill, 
which would provide “seed’’ money to assist and stimulate interest in fine-arts 
projects originated and developed at the local level, seems to us wise and worthy 
of the fullest kind of support by Congress. The approach recommended, by 
leaving the ultimate responsibility in the hands of the States, certainly should 
remove the possibility of any validity being attached to the longstanding argu- 
ment of opponents to Federal grants that such assistance would extend the con- 
trol of the Federal Government into the cultural life of our people. The program 
envisioned by the Thompson bill, in our judgment, not only provides sufficient 
safeguards against such a development, but actually is necessary to foster and 
sustain those regional aspects of cultural life which now are in danger of being 
stifled through the lack of adequate funds at the State level for healthy survival. 
Unless our Nation’s culture is first given a real vitality at the grassroots, the 
other proposals for cultural interchange and for a Federal advisory commission 
are apt to prove self-defeating. The cultural interchange program, for example, 
will certainly fail to realize its objectives unless steps are also taken to insure 
that our Nation’s cultural life is in a sountl and healthy condition. A “second 
best” or halfway program of cultural assistance will not meet our Nation’s needs 
in the propaganda war in which we are currently forced to engage. 

The views of the CIO in regard to title IV of H. R. 6874, which deals with the 
establishment and award of a Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achievement, 
have been expressed in a previous communication to this committee by Thomas 
H. Burke, Chief of Congressional Liaison. 


Mr. Mercaur. The hearing will be recessed. 


(Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at the call of the Chair.) 








DISTINGUISHED CIVILIAN AWARDS AND CULTURAL 
INTERCHANGE AND DEVELOPMENT 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 20, 1956 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpucaTIon AND LaBor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, in room 429, House Office 
Building, Hon. Lee Metcalf (chairman of the subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 

Presets’ Representatives Metcalf, Thompson, and Holt. 

Present also: Representatives Roosevelt, Jackson, and Hillings. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, mi- 
nority clerk; and Russell C. Derrickson, chief investigator. 

Mr. Meroatr. The committee will be in order. 

We are glad to have here today our colleague on the full committee, 
Mr. Roosevelt, who will sit up here and participate in the hearing, and 
our colleague Mr. Jackson. 

Please feel free to participate in any of the discussion with our 
witness. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roosrverr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mercaur. We have a witness who has been brought here by a 
member of the committee, our colleague from California, Mr. Holt. 

Mr. Holt, I wish you would introduce our witness. 

Mr. Hour. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Fellow committee members and guests, I would like to introduce 
Mrs. Norman Chandler. I believe you have all met previously. She 
is here at my request today. 

In these cultural hearings that we had, which is a new subject to 
our committee, we are learning a lot ourselves. We also know that 
there is quite a bit of testimony lacking from the west coast. Out- 
side of New York, Los Angeles is the other entertainment center, today. 
Mrs. Chandler has been very active in cultural activities out there. 
When I found out she was coming to Washington, I wanted her to ap- 
pear before our subcommittee. She knows what is going on and is 
Ea leader in the cultural field in Los Angeles, Calif., and the entire 

est. 

She recently made a trip to the Soviet Union, and has traveled ex- 
tensively throughout the world. With all this experience she has 
had, I know Mrs. Chandler can tell the subcommittee a lot that we 
want to know to create good legislation. 

I have =e Mem mei a great deal that I did not know was going 
on in the State Department and in the exchange program. So I today 
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wanted her to come up and testify for the record in an informal man- 
ner. She can answer a lot of questions and bring us up to date. 

So, without further ado, I would like to introduce Mrs. Chandler. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mrs. Chandler, we are very pleased to have you with 
us. We are looking forward to the contribution that you are going to 
make. If you will tell us of your experiences it will be a great deal of 
help to this committee. I want you to proceed in any way you wish 
and make this an informal hearing, more of a discussion if you wish, 
to just help us out in the consideration of these bills. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. NORMAN CHANDLER, ARCADIA, CALIF. 


Mrs. Cuanpuer. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Holt, and other members of 
the committee, my name is Mrs. Norman Chandler. I live in Los 
Angeles, at 202 West First Street, and in Arcadia, at 801 Singing 
Wood Drive. j 

Not to say that I belong to so many groups, or why, but for the 
record and to give the committee the reason and the balance of my 
interest, I will tell you a few of my affiliations. I think that might be 
helpful before I proceed most informally with my report. 

Since 1951 I have been president of Hollywood Bowl and am now 
chairman of the board. When it closed in disaster early in 1951 I was 
brought in as emergency chairman, and have worked for the bow] 
ever since. I am executive vice president of the Southern California 
Symphony Association, which sponsors the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra. That is another connection in the musical field. Then I 
am a member of the board of governors of the Los Angeles Art In- 
stitute, a trustee of Occidental College (a liberal arts college in south- 
ern California), and a regent of the University of California, which 
has a very wide base throughout the entire State of California. I also 
am assistant to the president of the Times-Mirror Co., and being in 
the newspaper field gives me an added interest in all civic, cultural, 
and educational activities. 

Recently I was appointed to the board of the Opera Association of 
San Francisco. 

I give you that little background certainly in no way of bragging, 
but just to let you know of my interest in these general phases. 

I have read some of the testimony that has been given before this 
committee, and as I read it I realized that not only had you been 
briefed generously on the value of a cultural exchange program and 
the value of culture as an agent of our Government in the right kind 
of propaganda, but I knew that you as individuals would a 
cause you are a very informed committee. I read the list of names 
on the major committee and the subcommittee. So I realize that is 
not my purpose in being here today. Those facts and briefs are al- 
ready a part of your knowledge and conviction. 

Recently Mr. Chandler and I did have the privilege and the oppor- 
tunity of going into Russia. We were there in late October and early 
November. e were, like all visitors, under the care of Intourist. 
They were most attentive to us; in fact, too attentive. That was the 
thing that worried me the most. 

One thing they urged that I do was attend all the cultural events. 
They knew my background, of course, when I went into Russia. So, 
knowing that, if I did not go to a concert they were upset. They 
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wanted me to see every ballet, every concert, and every musical event, 
which I did except one night when I could not go. It became almost 
an emergency. 

But by going into Russia I sensed their strengths and their weak- 
nesses in the cultural program. We hear and read of how great it is. 
And in many aspects it is. But in some aspects it is not as strong, 
| know, as we have within our own country. 

I became more and more interested in learning really what they 
had. So I asked for the privilege, and, through the Associated Press, 
1 was given interviews with two very important people in the cultural 
tield in Moscow. One was Mr. = Her of VOKS, head of the 
American section of VOKS. I talked to him and had a very en- 
lightening discussion, He was interested not only in what I had to 
present but in talking to me about the complete cultural picture of 
the United States. He considered my presentation of enough sig- 
nificance to ask that I be received by the Minister of Culture in Russia, 
Benedikt Bony. That is a most unusual occurrence apparently. I 
believe I am the first person from a private enterprise nonprofit group 
of the United States who has had that opportunity. 

It was a very interesting experience. It was all done through inter- 
preters, but I was there about an hour-and-a-half. 

The first thing was to let him know what we have in America and 
particularly the Hollywood Bowl. I felt that the Bowl had the most 
unusual appeal to Russia. It is the biggest outdoor theater in the 
world (summer theater), seating 20,000 people. It has excellent 
acoustics and is known throughout the world, more I would say than 
any outdoor theater or even indoor theater in the United States prob- 
ably with the exception of Carnegie Hall or the Metropolitan. 

The Hollywood Bowl name was known to this man. He did not 
know what it was really like. So I described the bow] to him and told 
the possibilities of what could be done by bringing in a group study- 
ing further interchange between his Government and the United 
States and the immediate probability of bringing a large group to 
Hollywood Bowl followed by a tour throughout the United States. 

The thing that interested me was his vital concern shown by asking 
questions. He wanted to know why the best artists in our country 
could not come to them. 

He asked what I thought of the ballet there—whether it was as 
good as say the Sadlers Wells. 

He intimated their singers might be weak and he wished that we 
would send our very best to them. He said, “The opera production 
is good, but we need to improve our own singers.” 

hen he spoke of symphony, and there again with a touch, not of 
upology but of feeling that there were symphonies in America that 
they would like to hear. 

He asked for help. He said, “We try to have people come. We 
may have an arrangement made with an individual artist from Amer- 
ica, and then we are told that that person is not going to come.” 

He said, “The reason, I find out or I have been told, is that an artist 
is afraid of the public reaction in America when he returns—by the 
press and by the agents and even by the audiences and that it will 
be an indictment against him.” 

Oddly enough, I have heard that from certain artists. So there 
must be some grounds. I think that situation is bad and could be 
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helped by a Government statement and by the press. I think it is 
unfortunate that an artist cannot go to Russia without coming home 
with a mark against his name. 

I think this committee might be of help there. 

There are certain basic thoughts in my mind, having seen the events 
in Russia, and traveled through Russia—not necessarily seeing what 
they wanted me to see but seeing what you see if you are an observing 
person. Being in the press I was alerted probably more than the 
average tourist. 

I came up with certain conclusions: That we should send not neces- 
sarily more artists to Russia but our top quality ones—that we should 
also send them to the satellite countries, particularly to countries 
such as Czechoslovakia. 

When I was in Prague I realized we should only send them the 
best from America. They were openminded and yearning to have 
our finest, and not second- and third-rate musicians and performers. 

We were also in Turkey, in Istanbul, and found the same thin 
there. I was asked by people there, “Why do you not send the best 
Americans here are ashamed of some of the things that come to 
Turkey.” 

I think that we should correct this situation. 

And, strangely, the best does not cost much more than the mediocre, 
budgetwise. 

I would like to commend ANTA. I think its program is excellent. 
They have a very good selections board. But, beyond them, some of 
the artists who get to the countries through agencies there or private 
one here, are second or third rate or worse. 

ANTA, I have learned, uses only 5 percent of the budget for its 
overhead. Knowing how many of these agencies work, that is most 
commendable. However, it is my belief that the appropriation for 
the entire interchange program is insufficient. 

Mr. THompson. May I interrupt at that point. 

Mrs. CHANDLER. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. THomrson. By ANTA and its activities are you referring to 
the American National Theater and Academy ? 

Mrs. CHANDLER. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomrson. And the administration of the President’s emer- 
gency fund? 

Mrs. Cuanpter. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuompson. And you feel that the $5 million which has been 
appropriated for that overall fund is insufficient for its activities? 

Mrs. CHanpier. I would say it could be and should be more. My 
basis for answering is knowledge learned in planning for a tour by 
the symphony orchestra in Los Angeles which has been asked to go 
to the Orient. They are presently being considered by ANTA for 
that tour. I saw the budget, and it is, without Army transportation, 
for a symphony orchestra of about 100 people, $535,000. That is just 
for 1 tour, 1 orchestra. 

Now the musicians’ union has a national scale that applies to all 
musicians—the base pay, $150 per week when out of the country 
ontour. So that increases the budget for any orchestra, upon leaving 
the United States. 

Then currency exchangewise, when in foreign lands, the chances for 
the income from the concerts to make back any toward the budget 
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that has been rk in ai aresmall. However, if they come here, of 
course, they make money with dollars. So we have a disadvantage 
there. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. It does. I wanted to make sure that we had ANTA 
identified. 

Mrs. CuanpuerR. I would like to see the fund increased to not less 
than $7 million to take care of publicity, enlarged oy of interchange 
program, and higher budget costs. 1 do not mean by publicity just 
ads and promotion that will help one city or one community, but to 
go out and really sell the basic values of cultural interchange and 
development to our own country as well as to the world. This takes 
money—but the returns can be worth the price. 

The approach of Russia to letting people come there is an interest- 
ing one. They encourage groups rather than individuals. And they 
want big groups. They liked Porgy and Bess coming. Now they 
want a symphony to come. They encourage groups of tourists; not 
individuals but large units of visitors. They believe that Russia 
can propagandize them more easily that way. 

We take the opposite approach in this country. We will take in- 
dividual people but not groups. There have been a couple of groups, 
as you well know—the farm group and the editors’ group—but they 
were allowed in as officials, not as individuals. They had to come in 
as officials, A large symphony might be difficult to list that way, or a 
large ballet troupe, which would include 60 to 100, or even 150 people, 
maybe more. 

Vhe famous violinist David Ostrakh was just here. One artist 
such as he may be widely acclaimed here, but can do our country little 
good going back telling what he has seen here after he returns to 
Russia. 

One of the major things of which I am convinced since my trip into 
the Soviet is that we have no fear of what they would see here, and 
that is why larger groups should be allowed to come. It is our price- 
less freedom that they can actually see as they go around our country. 
They have eyes and ears. They can see for themselves. If they 
were to come to the Hollywood Bowl they could go there and realize 
how our musicians live and go about, the kind of rehearsals and the 
beauty of the place and its facilities. Those are things they do not 
believe because, as you well know on this committee—all publications, 
television and radio in Russia transmit only Government propaganda 
and under the Government. What the people know of us is only what 
they are told within their country. 

I have a very special example of that. I was talking to a famous 
scientist who was in Geneva at the scientific conference. He had 
been talking to some Russian scientists. A scientist from Russia 
made the remark, “I make so much money; my income is so great as 
a scientist in Russia that I cannot even spent the money I make. It is 
impossible.” 

The scientist from the United States, knowing his own income and 
the tax demands and so on, was most astounded. And he really must 
have been sold that was a true fact, because when he recounted it he 
said, “You know, they make so much money, the scientists do, that 
they can’t even spend it.” He did not realize the full truth behind this 
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statement and why it might be half true. So the only way to counter- 
act these misconceptions is for some groups to come here and learn 
and take home the knowledge for themselves and others there. They 
will never learn unless they come here. That is why I think groups 
must be allowed in, if possible. They can be groups that are watched 
of course, only Government-authorized groups. 

That is why I would like to see the committee recommend import 
instead of just export. And I stress import; I think it is much more 
important than export as far as Russia is concerned. As to other 
countries, the satellite countries, South American countries, the Orient, 
Europe and the Middle East, there I think we should certainly stress 
export as well as import. I would hope to see a change of policy, if 
possible, considered to permit a broader group interchange. How- 
ever, I fully realize the technicalities of fingerprinting and necessary 
security requirements. 

I am of the opinion that in Russia the Minister of Culture would be 
very much interested in sending, for instance, the Ballet Sovietique 
(which was so well received in Paris, London, and Germany) to the 
Hollywood Bow] and through the United States. He believes it would 
represent Russia well. But, basically, I believe it would do better in 
relation to the best. type of propaganda for the United States. 

Mr. Hour. While we are on that subject, do you feel that it would be 
good to have importation of talent, exchange from other countries, 
too, from Asia and the Latin Americas out west? You had a lot of 
success with your Festival of the Americas at the Hollywood Bowl. 

Mrs. Cuanpuer. I think that has real value if we tie it to an estab- 
lished American organization such as the bowl. 

Last summer at the Hollywood Bowl we had what we called the 
Festival of the Americas. We included the music and guest artists 
and a conductor from different places in the Americas—Mexico, South 
America, Central America. In large festivals we must have them 
done by creditable institutions. They should be integrated program- 
wise so that there is no antagonism built up between our own musicians 
and the ones who come from foreign lands. That can be done through 
big festivals. 

The Hollywood Bowl, I know, would very much like to have a big 
festival—not this year, but say next year or the year after. Such a 
proiect takes advance planning and sufficient financing. 

The festival that we put on in Hollywood Bow] last year cost money. 
There was a deficit of approximately $50,000. That means that those 
things have to be underwritten by private citizens, foundations, or by 
Government appropriation under the proper grants. 

This kind of thing can be the best kind of public relations; the right 
propaganda, the way of showing the realities that exist in the United 
States. 

Mr. Ho tr. In putting on one of those festivals could not the Govern- 
ment help in some way by, let us say, providing transportation or 
something they may have available already ? 

Mrs. Cuanpier. They could. 

Mr. Horr. In other words, it would be mostly local enterprise and 
local money, but the Government can assist by helping with the 
arrangements, 

Mrs. Cuanpier. One of the main cost problems is transportation, 
because that has to be paid in dollars. For instance, for a symphony 
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to go to the Orient, travel is the second biggest item next to the budget 
forsalaries. The Government could help. 

There might be considered an arrangement whereby the Govern- 
ment could advance funds for transportation to bring an approved 
group to this country like the Soviet Ballet. Then if that group were 
to tour the country, it could make money out of such a tour and the 
money advanced could be paid back. There should be a provision 
included that it was not an out-and-out gift, but would only underwrite 
against loss to the organization of the United States managing the 
tour. 

That would be a recurrent fund that could be used to bring other 
groups here. It would not be an appropriation without return, be- 
cause I believe quality importations under sound local administration 
could make money. 

Mr. Ho tr. It is my understanding at the present time that ANTA 
doe’ not have any west coast representation or setup at all. 

Mrs. CHanpier. Not at all. In fact, it is very little known to many 
in the United States. Mr. Schnitzer, who is the director of ANTA, 
was recently in Los Angeles. I spoke to people around town about 
the fact that the head of ANTA was there. Hardly a person knew 
what ANTA was or of its program. 

I have talked to people in New York within the last 10 days. A 
similar situation exists there except among a limited few. 

Mr. Tuompson. I think that ANTA’s activities are somewhat 
anonymous in that there is a rather unjustifiable monopoly on the arts 
and particularly in the legitimate theater field, in New York. And 
this is one of the reasons why we seek, and the administration seeks, 
to establish a much broader base for the arts in the United States. 

Mr. Metcalf has a bill which would give grants to the States for the 
encouragement of the performing arts. ‘The President, in his state 
of the Union message last year, took cognizance of this problem, and 
recommends the establishment of a Federal advisory commission on 
the arts which would broaden this base. 

Mrs. CuanpiEr. That is interesting. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Wainwright has the bill, and I have the bill, 
and several others do. 

Then on the international side, ANTA’s function is more or less an 
administrative function of the executive branch, and that is one reason 
why it is so little known. 

Mrs. Cuanpier. That is understandable. 

Mr. THomrson. It does do a very fine job, and it does not discrimi- 
nate against artists from various parts of the country. 

But I do agree with the fact that there is too little broad representa- 
tion on it. Under the present system, without this legislation, I do 
not see how we can broaden it. 

Mrs. CuHanpier. Could I make a remark, Mr. Chairman, in answer 
to that? 

I favor having it allocated in the way it is presently. As State 
appropriations, they would need to be under very carefully appointed 
boards with authority to select the artists and the performers to repre- 
sent only the top in the culture of our country. Otherwise maybe the 
best band, say from Oklahoma, which might not be a good band in the 
natsonal picture, might be exported. Or an opera might be sent from, 
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say, Montana which would most inadequately present the high stand- 
ard of the opera of the United States. 

Mr. THompson. That is impossible. 

Mrs. Cuanouer. I believe that the program has to be on the broad 
national base. It would bear very, very careful scrutiny if it is put 
on a State basis. 

Mr. THompson. I am sorry we have interrupted you. I do want to 
develop some thoughts and ask your opinion of some of the provisions 
in this legislation after you finish. 

Mrs. CuHanpuer. As far as my presentation is concerned, the basie 
things are an increase in the budget to encourage the import of groups 
rather than individuals, to stress making known to the people in our 
own country the value of this program and to enlarge the scope of the 
program—to import as well as export—depending on _ policy 
importance. 

When one goes into Russia he is approached with the general ‘ton- 
cept that the people in the United States are not cultured and in- 
adequately educated. When I went out to the University of Moscow 
I heard about the size of the university, 23,000 students. It was sold 
very welltome. So I listened but I could not resist saying, “I happen 
to be a member of the board of regents of the University of California. 
You have heard of that ¢” 

Oh, yes, they had. 

And I said, “Do you know how many students are affiliated with 
that university ?—49,000.” They did not believe me. They will 
never believe just by the telling. They will only learn and admit by 
some of them coming here. That is the only answer. I could have 
said all I wanted about the University of California and still they 
would doubt. But if they could come, for instance to see our colleges 
and places like the Hollywood Bow] with a ballet or whatever might be 
selected that would be worthy from our viewpoint and from theirs 
and have them see the size and realize the potentials, the facilities and 
the wonderful things that are related to such a place, and also the 
income that is possible, and the type of presentations that we sponsor, 
they would have to believe. Hollywood Bowl could not afford to im- 
port the ballet plus an orchestra. That would be out of the question 
and not needed. And, in my opinion, we would be better off giving 
our own orchestra employment and supplementing it with just a few 
of theirs who could carry the accustomed tempo of the ballet and so on. 

That, was agreeable to the Minister of Culture. He thought that 
would be suitable from their artistic side and certainly financially. 

Mr. Mercaur. And probably it would be an opportunity to work 
together. 

Mrs. Cuanpter. That is correct. 

Mr. Mercatr. You would have artists working in conjunction with 
one another. 

Mrs. CHanpterR. That is the best way to do it, by actually having 
those men rehearse together, talk together, sit there in their shirt 
sleeves all day long for days and days working together as artists. 
When they go home at night, let the visitors see how the local members 
go, what they eat, where they live, realize our freedom and advantages. 
One violinist doing these things is not the answer. It must be done by 
sizable groups. ere is a great value not only in the Russians com- 
ing here but in addition by our going into the satellite countries such 
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as I said earlier—and much more importantly all of the fringe 
countries. 

There is this plan to send the Los Angeles Orchestra sponsored by 
the Southern California Symphony Association, if it is approved by 
ANTA, and the State Department, to the Orient. I hope that it will 
be approved because the west coast is close to the Orient in its feeling, 
geography, population and history. There are many orientals who 
have lived for years on the Pacific coast. Therefore it seems so right 
to send an orchestra from the Pacific coast to the Orient. It also 
saves budgetwise as it avoids the trip across the country for a large 
ensemble. 

If that is approved, the orchestra from Ios Angeles will go in May 
and June, returning to the Hollywood Bow! for the summer season 
opening July 10. 

It has been approved, I believe, by ANTA’s Board of Selection and 
only the technicalities of security clearance and routine Government 
processes are holding its final favorable announcement. 

Mr. Hor. Is that not where we should come into it somehow? 
And I say that for the benefit of my colleagues as well. The orientals 
get very upset if we just send ours over there and do not want any 
of theirs over here. We donot have any mechanism for, in the future, 
a back, say, an oriental symphony orchestra. 

Mrs. Cuanoter. I believe in the same import philosophy whether 
it is the Orient or Russia. But it should be only the best quality 
accepted from either or sent to either under the interchange program. 
This must be under the very best official agency to determine that 
evaluation. There must be competent judges to pass on who are 
qualified and to work with the agents and organizations importing 
and exporting performing artists and groups. Otherwise we are 
liable to have some very unfortunate occurrences. 

Mr. Roosrvert. Who sets out the itinerary, for instance, of the Los 
Angeles Orchestra if it is going over? 

Mrs. Cuanpier. The Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra’s man- 
agement proposed an itinerary and a budget. That was sent to 
ANTA, and they scrutinized the budget very carefully as well as the 
areas to be visited, and have come west and had discussions on the 
salaries, the transportation problems, bookings and so on. The State 
Department determines basically, I believe, where the orchestra 
should go and how far. By policy the tour must prove its value be- 
cause to send it that far and only touch a few places would not be 
economically sound nor spread the true story of the high quality of 
culture in the United States. 

Mr. Hour. There was one thing that concerned me on my trip. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra made a terrific hit over in Europe, but 
they did not go to many countries, and those countries were really 
disturbed about it. 

It seems ridiculous for our country, with all the money we are 
spending on other things in a haphazard manner, when we have three 
symphonies like the Philadelphia, Boston, and-Los Angeles, that we 
are missing a lot of the countries, and yet it is such a terriffic way to 
reach the people. 

Mr. THompson. You are quite right. The fact is that it is largely 
caused by budgetary shortcomings. 

There has also been some criticism of the programs. 
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Mrs. Cuanpier. That is right. That has to be watched very care- 
fully. 

Mr. Tuompson. If our orchestras are going around abroad and 
playing, for instance, in Berlin, nearly an all-Russian program and 
very little or too little of the fine American works, I think that there 
is legitimate criticism on that score. 

Mr. Hour. I was amazed—not just talking about Russia—but I was 
amazed how Russia has used this word “culture.” They have used it 
not only to take over their own people. They sts propaganda 
through their circuses, movies, and entertainment in other countries. 
It is all spreading the word in a sly and effective way. 

The people at home in our country are not cognizant of that. In 
fact, many of our colleagues in the House think it is a waste of money. 

Sometimes sending a symphony orchestra will do a lot more good 
in the long range than sending a battleship into a port to make a dis- 
play, or sending a tank over there. I think it is a very important 
phase of our relations with other countries. 

Mr. Tompson. I think Mrs. Chandler can testify on the effective- 
ness in the Orient of the Symphony of the Air. 

Mrs. Cuanpier. That is correct. 

Mr. THompson. Its achievements were prodigious. 

And our own colleague, Carroll Kearns, of Pennsylvania, took the 
Air Force Symphony to Norway and abroad and accomplished a great 
deal. 

Mrs. Cuanpuier. Might I say, in answer to your remark about pro- 
graming, that has been discussed for the prospective tour to the 
Orient. The Los Angeles Philharmonic’s conductor, Alfred Wallen- 
stein, in setting up its program, was very cognizant of that program 
problem and hopes to profit by the mistakes made in other towns by 
earlier groups. 

Fortunately, the conductor of the Los Angeles orchestra is an Amer- 
ican-born conductor and a loyal United States citizen. He is particu- 
larly concerned in playing the right and the very best American 
music—not music that is too extreme, but the best and most acceptable 
that we have. He is dedicated to making this a tour of the most com- 
mendable cultural ambassadorship. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. I am particularly interested that we try to work 
out a continuous program. In other words, it is wonderful—and I 
certainly hope that nothing happens to stop it—that we are sending 
the Los Angeles orchestra to the Far East. 

Then, however, if 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 years go by, much of the good 
that has happened gets lost. 

Mrs. Cuanpier. That is right. 

Mr. Roosrverr. And we start all over again. 

Mrs. Cuanpbier. That is right. 

Mr. Roosever. Instead of that I hope, through these bills, that we 
will have a continueus program so that it does not lag over a long 
a of time. And, of course, the same is true in Russia and the satel- 
ites. It isnot going todo much good unless we make a point of a long- 
range program. Do you not think that is so? 

Mrs. Cuanpier. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuompson. The purpose of H. R. 8497 is to make the Presi- 
dent’s emergency fund permanent, and the administration will have 
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very similar if not identical legislation in soon, if it is not already 
introduced. 

Mr: Hour. It is underway, I understand. 

Mr. THompson. So you see the administration does recognize this 
yroblem. 
| And, incidentally, Nelson Rockefeller has been very much interested 
in this, and was before he left the Government. 

Mrs. CHaNpDuerR. I have read that. 

I think that another area to which it is very advisable to send our 
best music and the top artists would be the Scandinavian countries. 
That is an area where the United States could improve in our cultural 
relations and export of artists. 

Mr. Horr. You have those figures. Do not those figures that the 
Russians sent apply to all the world ¢ 

Mrs. CHanb.eR. Yes. They do a very good job; but we do not. 

This is the Russian one. Of course, they send so many delegations. 
Ketween January and June they plan to send 501 groups; 336 of these 
will go throughout Russia itself, and 165 will go out of Russia into 
the satellites, and areas of propaganda significance. 

In the Soviet bloc 54 have been sent already this year. They do a 
constant job of sending groups and their best individual artists all 
over the U.S. S. R. You are conscious of that when you are there. 
From Leningrad and Moscow, they go out all through the country. 

We frankly do not do enough of that within our own country, 
with our own groups. I think the west coast is not sufficiently in- 
formed and exposed to the best cultural things on the east coast. 
However, I think more westerners come east than is true in the re- 
verse. I think that not enough people on the east coast ever hear 
u west coast symphony or wale the existence of cultural things of 
top quality in the West. Hollywood and Los Angeles to many peo- 
ple still means movies and not the big center it is today of entertain- 
ment, education, and culture in the arts. 

Mr. Tuompson. I might say that in recent years in the field of 
American jazz San Francisco has become a great center. 

Mrs. CHanpier. That is true. 

Mr. Tompson. Turk Murphy and his great band from there came 
east, which, I am sorry to say, is much better than anything we have 
in general around here. 

Mrs. CHanper. Interesting. 

Mr. THomrson. Mrs. Chandler, did oe find any emphasis on the 
use of athletes for this cultural selling job over there / 

Mrs. Cuanpier. Opportunities for it or examples / 

Mr. Tuompson. Do they transport athletes back and forth? 

Mrs, Cuanper. Oh, yes, they do, very definitely. 

Mr. THomrson. Would you say that is effective? 

Mrs. Cuanpter. I think it is. 

Mr. Jackson. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
say, if I might, that Bob Mathias was in the Far East at the time I was 
out there, and it was nothing short of stupendous, the impact that he 
had on the press, on the schools and the institutions where he ap- 
peared. Fortunately, he has a wonderful approach. And, without 
belittling any other aspect of this entire program with which I am in 
most complete accord, I think very definitely that we have such fine 
representation in the field of athletics that these men and women can 
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make a tremendous contribution, and any bill should include that. 

Mr. Tuompson. We felt it to such an extent that they are promi- 
nently figured in here because, for instance, the Olympic games are 
forthcoming and it is of great importance that we do well. Of course, 
we are competing with amateurs against professionals, but neverthe- 
less we still have this problem. 

I agree thoroughly that baseball has made a great impact on Japan. 
Jesse Owens was out there, a dark-skinned man in a dark-skinned 
country, and did a magnificient job. I think it can be done all over 
the world. 

Mr. Hitxrnes. I wonder if I could ask this question, Mrs. Chandler : 

One thing I was concerned about in my trip to the Soviet Union 
this fall was whether or not in sending these people over there and 
particularly artists and so forth, the average Russion would even 
know they are in the Soviet Union. The press, of course, is com- 
pletely controlled, and, as a result, the Russian people are only told 
what the official propaganda line is. 

I found, on watching television in the Soviet Union, that I never 
saw any reference or indication at all that there were Americans in 
the Soviet Union at the time when there were quite a number of Con- 
gressmen and Senators, as well as private citizens and journalists 
and so forth. 

I was told by people who observed the television that they prac- 
tically never make any presentation. 

We sent the Porgy and Bess troupe over there, and they apparently 
have made quite a big hit, from the news accounts. But does the 
average Russian who has a television set over there ever have a chance 
to see Porgy and Bess on television ? 

Mrs. CuanpiEr. I would say not. 

Mr. Hitxr1nes. Or a presentation of that kind? 

Mrs. CuHanpbier. I would say not. But Russian attendance at all 
cultural events is so big that at least you are going to prove to those 
people who come to the concerts, and see the groups from our country, 
the high quality of performances and talent from America. 

Mr. Hizxtnes. Would you say, though, that, in order to make the 
— even more successful, we should move along the lines you 
1ave indicated, and we ought to have a better understanding with the 
Russian officials on more ways and means by which our people going 
over there can get before the Russian people? 

For instance, when the Russians come over here they have an op- 
portunity to be on television. I doubt if there is an American who did 
not at some time or another see pictures on television or live shots of 
these visiting agriculture tourists and builders. 

Those of us who have gone to Russia have had virtually no oppor- 
tunity to talk to people. And, as far as the average Russian is con- 
cerned, he knew, or practically none of them knew we were even there. 
eee our a sec to do some good on our side was rather 
imited. 

So shouldn’t we try to get the Russians to open up a lot more 
avenues of approach to the people if we are going into this program 
on as big a scale as perhaps we should ? 

Mrs. CHANDLER. T think it is always good to try. How far we 
could go with it I could not be sure. 
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I think, however, that to feel that we should not attempt it until 
the way is more free is a big mistake. We must make at least a be- 
ginning: If we let them come here in groups by so doing it might 
gradually open more fully the interchange program. I am convinced 
that by having their large groups come here is the only way to answer 
the ridicule and doubt of Russia as to the high cultural level of 
America. That also applies to many other strategic countries. 

Mr. Mercatr. I think Mrs. Chandler has brought out earlier one 
of the things that is handicapping the sort of program that you are 
interested in, and that is that we have no money for publicity or 
propaganda. And a little more money over there for publicity and 
propaganda would spread the werd of the fact that our symphonies 
or touring companies were in the country, and probably we would get 
them on television and the other advertising media. 

So with just a little bit more money we would gain a lot more 
benefit. 

Mrs. CrtanpieR. In many areas anyway that would be true, cer- 
tainly. In all of the free countries and even the satellite countries it 
would help. 

Mr. Jackson. May I ask a question going to the point of the legisla- 
tion details with which I am not too familiar. 

Is it contemplated that, in addition to paid concerts which will 
reach a certain segment of those who are naturally interested in this 
sort of thing, that, over and above that, there would be free concerts? 

I am thinking now of Latin America specifically where, unfor- 
tunately, those who are in a position to attend the paid concerts are 
rather well-to-do whereas if a free concert were given, let us say in 
Mexico City in the amphitheatre, beyond question you would attract 
many, many thousands of people who, just from the economic stand- 
point, would be unable to avail themselves of such a concert or such a 
performance if it were a paid performance. 

Mrs. CHANDLER. In answer to that, in all orchestras the musicians 
work on a contractual basis for a certain number of services per week. 
Added rehearsals or concerts as services would increase the payroll 
over the total budgeted and approved for tours. 

So, if it were a free concert, unless it was one of the regular services 
or special ones agreed upon in the contract with the orchestra, you 
would have to pay for an added service. With a large personnel this 
is a major financial consideration. 

Mr. Jackson. It all gets down to dollars and cents. 

Mrs. CuanpierR. That is right and another good cause to increase 
the fund for cultural interchange. 

Mr. Tuompson. This is not in the bill, but the latitude given to the 
Secretary and to the Advisory Commission is such that with enough 
money they could certainly do it. 

Now several of the groups, particularly in Italy, gave voluntarily of 
their time and services, and gave free performances. The Porgy and 
Bess group did it, and the Ballet Theatre group did it, and, if I recall, 
several others have done it. 

Mrs, Cuanpier. That is very closely supervised by the unions 
affected. That is a policy that they must guard; the free demands 
could become dangerously excessive. Otherwise the musicians’ union 
might be in trouble with its performing artists, the agencies present- 
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ing them, and also people in the areas visited. This kind of free thing 
can be good but must be protected for all concerned. 

That question came up, I know, with our orchestra, and I have heard 
it did with the others, In the base contracts all is listed—the number 
of concerts in the Far East, what they would do if it is on television, 
what that would cost, the number of services per week allowed, etc. 
If it is an extra service not specified it has to be a certain kind, such as 
for the Armed Forces and then mutually agreed, otherwise there would 
be complaints, I am sure, and probably very unhappy personnel and in 
addition leave unfavorable reactions to the visiting groups represent- 
ing our country. 

Mr. THompeson. Would you not think, however, assuming that this 
program is enacted and made permanent, and further, that they have 
enough funds to operate with, that it could be done as a part of their 
itinerary without any further legislative requirement or mention of it # 

Mrs. CuHanpter. That is right. It could be provided for in the 
original agreement. They would agree to do a certain number of extra 
concerts if the money is budgeted and approved to take care of such. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Do you happen to know whether there has been 
any effort to negotiate with the union people for, let us call it, a con- 
tribution to the national effort? 

Mrs. CHanpier. There has been more or less, I believe. But I know 
on the local level there is no money to help because we inquired about 
that. They have no funds sufficient to help. 

Mr. Roosrvett. What I was thinking of was, for instance, if the 
scale was $150 a week for a given number of performances whether, 
in what would become practically an official tour sponsored by the 
State Department or by the Government, some arrangement couldn’t 
be made perhaps to increase the number of performances without actu- 
ally raising the cost, as a contribution on the part of the personnel 
who went. 

Mrs. Cuanpter. That has been tried. 

Mr. Roosevet. It has not been successful ? 

Mrs. CHanpier. And it has not been successful. 

They feel that they have gone far already, and I think they have 
been fair about it. 

We have to see their side of it, too. For instance, the orchestra 
members could stay home in Los Angeles (the men who are going on 
this tour) and make more money in the studios or in television appear- 
ances than they can make by going on the tour. Some of them are 
giving up their regular broadcasts or their regular appearances at the 
movie studios to go on this tour for less money. They have signed to 
go and are willing and anxious to do so because of the patriotic and 
humane principles that are back of it. They really feel that they are 
emissaries of the country and that they can be ambassadors of good will 
and culture for their country. So they are giving up possible in- 
creased income that they might have made by staying home. 

So I believe they are doing their part, and the local union feels that 
they are doing their part, too, in encouraging the musicians to go, 
and to be generous in the number of services that they will give in a 
week without extra pay, and also toward any for the armed service 
men and families stationed in the Orient. 

To my knowledge the national union has not supplemented the 
fund by money or required free services. 
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Mr. Roosrvett. Could I ask one other question. 

I think that the Members of Congress have some question in their 
minds—at least I know some do—about the relative merits of this 
kind of a program as against, let us say, the Voice of America pro- 
gram and the efforts to put across our point of view through that type 
of, I think we label it, propaganda. 

Of course, my own feeling is that this is far more effective. 

I wonder if in your trip you got any impression as to the effective- 
ness of the Voice of America program. Was it reaching through? 
Did you feel it was reaching through in any way at all? Or were any 
of the other programs, such as the library programs and things of 
that kind, getting anywhere? Did you have an opportunity to see 
any of that? 

Mrs. CHanpier. I would say probably not a broad one. But from 
what I did see in Russia I would say it was a very bad one. This is 
unfortunate from our viewpoint. 

I would ask individuals there if they listened to it, was it easy to 
get on their radio, and about the television programs that might come 
through. And they would say, “Oh, we just don’t look at it. We 
don’t listen to the Voice of America because we just don’t believe it. 
Itisjustalotof propaganda. We think it is funny.” 

That was their answer. They thought it was funny because to them 
it is all lies—just make-believe. 

Mr. Hitirines. Right along that same line, did you not find also that 
the Voice is jammed rather effectively in all of the big cities of Russia? 
I think Mr. Holt saw the same thing. In fact about the only place 
you can really hear it clearly is outside the cities. 

Mrs. Cuanpuer. Out in the country. 

Mr. Hitiines. I tuned in any number of times in the cities and 
all I could get was this terrible jamming noise that would make it just 
not worth your while to sit there very long and listen. 

Mrs. Cuanpter. There is that side, which is definitely true. I know 
that the news report from the Geneva Conference did not come 
through on the channel from London. The BBC channel could not 
come through. It was jammed. 

But that 1s not as bad to me as the fact that they laugh at the Voice 
of America. I think that is the most hurtful, even more than the fact 
that they jam the channels, and at great expense to the Russian 
Government. 

So that is my reason for being convinced that the only way to break 
through is by actually being there and seeing it, or their coming here 
and seeing and hearing. know that with all I have read about 
Russia, or heard about it, what I found was not what I expected 
before going there. And I think that would apply in reverse much 
more because they do not have the free opportunities we have in 
America for reading, and radio, TV and travel. 

Mr. Roosevett. In other words then, would it not perhaps be well 
to reorient our whole approach to this program and build up perhaps 
even beyond the $7 million that you mentioned, and put a good deal 
more effort into this type of work and cut down on what has been 


ed? 
Mes Cuanptier. I think it would do much more good, absolutely, 
without any question. And I have had proof of it by having been 
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there and seen it in my own experience. I am just typical. It was 
not what I anticipated at all. 

The things that I had feared I was not afraid of when I was there, 
and other fears of larger basic interest came to me while I was there 
and have been with me ever since, That is really why I am here today. 

In regard to the sports program, I happen to have had a son who 
is a shotputter. So I am interested in sports as well as culture. 

Mr, Hires. A champion shotputter. 

Mrs. CuanpierR. And also, being affiliated with two universities, 
I am vitally concerned with education and its standards and progress. 
I think that it is all right to send the Mathiases to Europe and to the 
Orient. That program is good. But I think there is a further need: 
to propagandize—if we have to use that word—for more sports not 
so much abroad but within our own country. I came home from 
Russia depressed about our own sports program, That is another 
subject, but I think it is a very important one. In this country we do 
not have sufficient appreciation of the Olympic games and the athletes 
representing us. They are sort of like second or third cousins that 
someone takes care of. People say “Oh, yes; the Olympic games” and 
turn to some variety show on TY. 

But when you are in Russia you see the preparation for the Olympic 
games; you see the men and women—young people, middle-aged peo- 
ple, everyone trying to make themselves as fit as possible, and the ones 
in the upper, more excellent brackets sportswise preparing to go to 
the games; they are determined they are going to win. 

It is not only a determination for the games, but it is a determina- 
tion to be a strong, healthy nation. 

We do not do that sufficiently, in my opinion, in this country. We 
have a Mathias and we have our idols, our top players and runners and 
soon. But to the youth of America we must sell the value of good 
health. That is a little aside from our point of today, but it is all 
related. We should have better promotion and higher regard within 
our own country for sports, culture, and education. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mrs. Chandler, I was very pleased that my colleague 
from California, Mr. Jackson, brought up Bob Mathias because he is 
a graduate.of my alma matter. And since we have a regent of the 
University of California here, I was glad to get Stanford in. 


Mrs, Cuanoter. I happened to go to Stanford, too. That was my 
college. 


Mr. Mercaur. Good. 

I do want to say that if the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Landrum, 
were here he would insist that Paul Anderson, the champion weight 
lifter, had also contributed a great deal to the world of sports, and 
especially by his triumphs in Russia. So, since he is not here, and he 
is a member of our committee, I will get his name in the record, too. 

I think Mr. Jackson had something. 

Mr. Jackson. I have just one thing, which goes again to the point of 
the legislation. 

I have been wondering during this discussion whether it is in the 
legislation or whether it cael an administrative matter to make 
certain that we do not export propaganda averse to the United States. 
And I do not pull any punches. I have in mind Paul Robeson. 
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I don’t question his outstanding abilities, his great talent. But I 
am equally confident that he would take every opportunity he could 
to demean our foreign policy and matters of that sort. 

We had one visitor to Peiping who took the occasion to go on the 
hare radio for the purpose of accusing the United States of germ 
warfare. 

It isa small matter. It probably is administrative in nature. But 
I think there is some attention that must be given to it and some realiza- 
tion of the fact that it does exist and would be a factor in such a pro- 
gram as this. 

Mrs. CHanpiEr. That is correct. 

Mr. Roosevett. Of course, I think today all performers are cleared 
by the State Department for security. 

Mr. Jackson. I imagine it would be an administrative matter. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Jackson, there is something that I think you are 
better equipped than the members of this committee to discuss here, 
and that is how are we going to remove the stigma from the other 
artists who are unquestionably loyal Americans and artists of high 
standard? How are we going to encourage them to go to Russia ? 

Mr. Jackson. I think if there comes into being a public under- 
standing of the work of such a program as this, and if the purposes 
of it are made known, the stature of those who are engaged in for- 
warding the program, and a few kudos are handed out along that line, 
both before they go, while they are there and when they return, I do 
not think that that matter is going to be a very important one unless 
the situation develops where an incident or two does occur during the 
course of one of these projects, and then a very real danger exists that 
it may lose public confidence and may fall into disrepute. 

So that is why I think it is extremely important that that aspect 
of it be carefully checked upon by those responsible for the program. 

Mr. THomrson. Here is what the legislation says on that subject 
in H. R. 8497: 


Selection of individuals and groups to participate under the Act shall be de- 
termined by the Secretary of State in consultation with the Advisory Committee 
on the Arts— 
which would give you the necessary protection. 

Mrs. Cuanpter. But, going further in reference to what I said 
earlier on that subject, the Minister of Culture of Russia asked if I 
could help in getting, say, 2 or 3 certain artists of top quality to come 
there. One was a soloist, one a violinist, and the other was a pianist. 
He gave me their names. 

I talked to one of them when I returned from Russia, and asked 
her why she had not gone. She said, “I was going. I was cleared 
and I was all ready to go, and then my manager recommended that I 
not go, and I was told by my friends in New York that I did not dare 
go because it would jeopardize my career to such a degree when I re- 
turned that I would not have engagements in certain areas of the 
country, as a result of going to Russia.” 

That is where the conditions can be helped, through this committee. 

Mr. Roosgvetr. Would not part of the way to get over that be to 
have them invited to go officially by our Government? Then I think 
probably that stigma would be removed. Is it not more where it 
ooks as if they had initiated it? 
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Mrs. Cuanper. That is right. 

Mr. Roosrveur. Or they had gone in response to the Russian Gov- 
ernment ¢ 

Mrs. Cuanpier. That is correct. 

Mr. Roosrve.r. Whereas if they went officially at the request of our 
Government, I doubt if there would be any trouble. 

Mrs. Cuanpter. Upon their return there should be some manner, 
as you ral ao to credit them by our Government for having done 
a good job, for having performed in a way that was beneficial to the 
United States. 

Mr. Hour. Mrs. Chandler, is anything being done by our State gov- 
ernment as far as art and culture is concerned ? 

Mrs. Cuanpier. Not by the State of California to my knowledge. 
I do not know what other States are doing. 

Mr. Hour. I imagine that would be true in other States. 

Mr. Roosevetr. There are very few State programs, but there are 
some. 

Mrs. Cuanpier, As far as the cultural groups with which I am 
affiliated are concerned, the appropriations are small that come from 
the city of Los Angeles. The county of Los Angeles is unusually 
broad and probably the most generous as compared to any county in 
the entire United States. 

Mr. Mercatr. I would like to have the record show that our col- 
league from California, Mr. Hillings, has been sitting with us. We 
certainly welcome your participation, and are glad to have you with 
us. Any other contribution you can make to the committee will be 
gladly received. 

Mr. Hitrnes. I want to thank the chairman very much. I was 


particularly interested in the testimony today. Iam foing to watch— 


and have been watching—the problem very carefu 
that I have to leave at this time. 

Fhank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. CuHanpier. May I just say two things in closing Mr. Chair- 
man. One, if there is a committee added to supplement ANTA or 
one established to study and determine the scope of this program, I 
think there should definitely be a member from the Pacific coast 
and someone from the center of the country (from the Chicago area, 
perhaps) and someone from the southern section. It is not that the 
eastern people are not qualified, but it is a fact that if you live in New 
York State or the confines of the Atlantic coast you cannot know as 
much about the developments in other areas of our vast and fast-mov- 
ing country. , 

I think a better, more balanced picture of the whole program, as 
well as the artists included, would be determined if the committee af- 
liliated with it could be appointed from throughout the country in- 
stead of just from the east coast. 

Getting across the country is not very troublesome any more. You 
just go to bed and you are dine. So I think it is oldtime thinking to 
say that it is not convenient, because if people on the west coast are 
needed they can go to New York as quickly as they can go from many 
parts nearer geographically to New York and Washington. 

Mr. Mercatr. Much more quickly. . 

Mrs. Cuanpuer. That is right. 


y- I am sorry 
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Mr. Mercatr. The schedules into Los Angeles are much faster than 
into some of the other areas. 

Mrs. CHanpier. That is right. 

Then as far as Government redtape is concerned, it is not so related 
to this committee but the problem is important. Here you have an 
orchestra, and the association that has applied to send it to the Orient. 
ANTA has considered it and its advisory committee has considered 
it. We hear that it has won probable approval and yet the routine 
of Government redtape prolongs final decision. 

Our conductor has contracts offered to him to be in Europe for the 
festivalsduring thesummer. Il of our best conductors and musicians 
seem to flock to Europe for the summer. They have wonderful of- 
fers over there for large sums of money. This was not true a few 
vears ago. He must know whether to accept or reject these offers. 
Our musicians have to pay their bills; they have to know what they are 
going to do in May and June to bring income for their families. ‘They 
cannot sit around waiting and worrying. They either have to lose 
u job by waiting or take one less desirable. 

It is of the essence also, in programing the schedule in these foreign 
countries, going to the places in the Orient that I named, to be setting 
up the actual booking. That is a big problem and it takes time. 

I think if something could be done by this committee to urge the 
speeding up that part of the foreign interchange program it would 
be helpful. Delays in the future might prevent the top groups from 
being able to accept for tours important to the State Department’s 
cultural exchange plans. 


Mr. Jackson. I might, in that connection, pay tribute to the 


musicians union. Insofar as the musicians are concerned, that union 
has been excellent and is making a very determined effort to insure 
that their pasenmang 3 is above reproach. 


Mrs. CuHanpDier. They have been very good. 

Mr. Jackson. They have been excellent in that regard. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Thompson, did you have some questions to ask ? 

Mr. Tompson. Yes. 

I realize, Mrs. Chandler, that you probably have not read all of 
this legislation, but I would like to tell you how impressed I am by 
what you have said, and to discuss with you in general the proposals 
made in several bills, and see what you think of them. 

Mrs. CHanpLer. I would be very happy to. 

Mr. THompson. As we all know, the President’s emergency fund 
cr which ANTA operates is an emergency fund, a temporary 
thing. 

Mrs. Cuanpter. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomrson. A great many of us feel that it should be made a 
permanent thing. Mr. Roosevelt alluded to that a few minutes ago. 

Mrs. CuanbDuer. In which I heartily concur. 

Mr. Tuompson. I am glad to hear that. 

The purposes of the legislation are precisely the same as exist in 
the fund, namely, to strengthen our social and cultural ties, to demon- 
strate our cultural interests and achievements, to demonstrate the 
contributions being made by the social system and the economic sys- 
tem of the United States toward more peaceful, easier life for every- 
one here and for other people in the world, and to assist in the de- 
velopment of friendly and peaceful relations. 
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Mrs. Cuanpter. That is right. 

Mr. Tuompson. This legislation would authorize the President, 
with the assistance of an advisory commission on the arts, to carefully 
select and, in cooperation with the Secretary of State, which would 
be the administrative agency, to have Americans participate and, 
incidentally, to allow private agencies, foundations and so on to par- 
ticipate in sending cultural and sports presentations abroad to fairs 
and festivals, to international meets and so on, and to really nail down 
exactly what is being done through ANTA today but on a permanent 
basis. 

That is the object. And you are thoroughly familiar with that, 
especially since the orchestra with which you have a connection is 
about to tour, and you have been all through it, and you know the 
objects of the emergency plan. 

Mrs. CHANDLER. That is right. 

Mr. Tompson. So you have answered my question. You would 
agree that it should be made a permanent plan, would you not? 

Mrs. Cuanpuer. I certainly would. I think it has great value. 
And, as to its basic importance, having been in Russia, I cannot come 
home and say it loudly enough. 

Mr. Tuompson. Another bill, H. R. 7973, which I have introduced 
and which our colleague Stuyvesant Wainwright has also introduced 
and in which Mr. Holt and Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hillings have all 
exhibited great interest and have been very helpful on would do the 
same thing in a sense in the United States by encouraging the develop- 
ment of athletes and of artists in all fields within the United States. 
It would create another commission, being of more limited purpose, 
for the development of these things within the United States under 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mrs. CHANbtER. My belief is that our Government should do every- 
thing possible to build up the health program and to promote and 
improve all cultural aspects within our country. I feel very, very 
strongly about that. 

Mr. TuHompson. You agree with the purpose of that, too? 

Mrs. CHANDLER. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. I am very pleased to hear that. 

Mrs. Cuanpier. There was one thing I might like to add to your 
first statement. 

You say to encourage private organizations or foundations, or at 
least that they would be a part of the plan in this new legislation. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Yes. The language is this: 

To the maximum extent feasible, private agencies shall be encouraged to 
participate in carrying out the purposes of the act, and funds appropriated pur- 
suant to the act shall be used wherever possible to contribute toward a meeting 
of the expenses of activities carried out under this act through normal private 
channels and by private means. 

That means simply this, that we do not want the United States 
of America to have a symphony orchestra of its own. 

Mrs. CHannier. I agree. 

Mr. Tompson. We want the Boston orchestra or the Los Angeles 
orchestra and the others to continue in existence. 

Mrs. CuanpDier. We do too. 

Mr. Tuompson. And we want, through ANTA or a similar agency 
to say to you “Will your orchestra go!” And if it will go we will 
finance it. You program it and we will schedule it. 
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Mrs. Cuanpuer. There is only one point there. ANTA might have 
trouble in its program where a certain musician could finance his 
own trip with private funds, or perhaps through a foundation. ‘That 
person vid not come to ANTA asking for money but approval to tour. 
They did not feel he was an adequate representative, and yet he had 
the money. ' 

They might find it difficult to refuse him. 

But his quality of musicianship was such that he should not go 
cut representing the United States. 

I think that you should have it some way included for protection 
in the statement of that bill that even though it is private money 
from a foundation or private organization that all touring artists 
under the U.S. I. A. and ANTA must be passed by a creditable board 
of critics. 

Mr. Tompson. I agree with your suggestion, and I might say that 
one of the technical sections of the act gives the Secretary and the 
advisory commission, which shall be representative of all the arts, 
the exclusive right to make the selection. 

Mrs. CHANDLER. That is good because otherwise you would have a 
problem there. 

Mr. Tuomprson. We have gone to considerable pains in the develop- 
ing of this legislation to keep it out of the political arena because I 
do not want, myself, to be in a position to say “I have a friend who is 
a pianist” and to.influence the commission to such an extent that they 
would have to send him. It would be worthless. 

In another bill—and still in the same general area—Mr. Metcalf 
has H. R. 2625, and others have, too, which would establish a program 
of grants.to.the States by the Federal Government through the regu- 
lar State agencies to encourage the development of artists and of 
athletes and so on. 

Do you think that is good ? 

Mrs. Cuanpter. I have a question in my mind. I would have to 
think about that. 

Mr. Tuompson. Well, this is a broad bill which was one of the 
earlier ones developed, and has been broken down into a couple of 
others that we have discussed before. 

One more bill of interest to this subcommittee, and one of the pur- 
poses for its being set up, was to consider legislation for the establish- 
ment of a medal for achievement. And we would appreciate your 
opinion on that suggestion. 

Mrs. CuHanpier. In my opinion, that would have value, and work 
in the right way for the good of our country. A person who does 
something of special merit in culture, in a creative field in education 
or in sports, is not sufficiently recognized for his achievement by the 
Government. Also it would stimulate others to new goals. 

Mr. Tompson. I think that is the consensus of opinion. One of 
the purposes, for instance, would be to recognize the late Dr. Einstein 
and to recognize Dr. Salk, to recognize people of great quality in the 
United States who get Nobel prizes and Pulitzer prizes, but who get 
no recognition from the Government itself. 

This would set up a board, very carefully selected, which would 
recommend to the President their selections, and ultimately either 
the President or his designated representative would make the awards. 

Mrs. Cuanpier. That is excellent. 

65177—56——21 
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Mr. Txompson. In other words, conceivably the Los Angeles 
orchestra, being one of the world’s great orchestras and having one 
of the few American-born conductors, and his accomplishments with 
that orchestra in his field having been so great, the board could say 
that he should have an award for distinguished civilian achievement. 

Mrs. Cuanpter. That is right; as an example. 

Mr. THompson. It would give a stature to American art, a prestige 
which it has not heretofore had. 

Mrs. CHanpuer. It does not have. 

Our people working for the arts are not recognized as the people are 
in many other fields. Take, for instance, in the philanthropic field 
awards are given by a community, a State, the Nation. Also many 
receive awards for work in community service and in business. But 
I know of no comparable awards for those who make outstanding 
contributions in the cultural field. 

Mr. Roosrevetr. I think that a very adequate precedent for that is 
that the Government has given distinguished civilian awards to peo- 
ple in industry for their contributions in the war effort. We have 

iven it to secretaries who have done a good job in running their 
Fe artments. So I think it has good precedent, if nothing else. 
fr. TuHompson. We would like to give it an international stature 
so that a person going abroad can say, or it can be said of him or 
her, “This person’s achievements in his or her field have been so great 
that the President of the United States, on behalf of the people of the 
United States, has recognized that effort.” 

Mrs. Cuanpier. In answer to that I have a very amusing and inci- 
dental little story that will only take a minute. 

When I was in Russia and went to see first the head of VOK’s, I hap- 


pened to have on a pin and a bracelet, with a medallion. The gold 

pin was a memento given to me by associates for the $400,000 that 

was raised last year by one event, the E] Dorado party. By the way, 
] 


part of that will be used by the Southern California Symphony Asso- 
cutie to pay our portion of sending the orchestra—if it goes—to the 
rient. 

The gold medallion came from my friends in Hollywood Bowl, and 
shows the hills, the shell and stage, the reflection pool in front, and 
the stars in the sky as little diamonds. 

And really all the talking I did could not impress either the head 
of VOK’s or the Minister of Culture as much as those two shining 
awards. They looked at them and they looked at them. And they 
asked me what they were. So through the interpreter they were 
told. The Minister said, “You must be a great lady to have those 
awards,” 

With this experience, it proves the importance of marks of accom- 
plishment. How much more awards from our Government for 
achievements of real distinction would mean here in our own country 
and throughout. the world. 

Mr. Tuomeson. We certainly appreciate your comments on it. 
And in conclusion I would like to say that 1 think it was very fine 
of you to come. 

‘ . Cuanpter. I have appreciated it. It has been a privilege to 
e here. 

Mr. THompson. Don’t be ashamed of the west coast because your 
representatives here, Joe Holt, Mr. Hillings, and Jim Roosevelt, all 
were very helpful in the development of this legislation, and very 
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sympathetic to it. At every possible opportunity they have told us 
about Bob Mathias, the UCLA football team, and all of the good 
things on the west coast. We have not heard conte von Soe Harvard 
today, especially since we have been talking about football, but you 
can understand that, I am sure. 

Mr. Mercaur. Mr. Holt? 

Mr. Hour. I have no questions, but I would like to ask permission 
to leave the record open for Mrs. Chandler to submit a written state- 
ment if she cares to. 

Mr. Mercaur. The record will be left open, until February 3, for 
you to submit any sort of written statement or any exhibits or addenda 
that you wish. 

Mrs. CHanputeR. Thank you. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Roosevelt, do you have anything? 

Mr. Rooseveitt. No, Mr. Chairman, except I also want to tell Mrs. 
Chandler how wonderful it has been to have her here, and I hope that 
we can continue this fight because I think it is a long-range fight. 

Mrs. CHAnbDiER. It is a long-range thing. 

Mr. Rooseverr. I hope we can continue it until it is fully under- 
stood. 

You have made a wonderful contribution, and I feel very privileged 
to have been here today. 

Mrs. CuHanpier. Thank you very much. I hope that your Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor will be helpful to what we are both try- 
ing to do because it is of such importance. And, as a regent of the 
University of California and a member of the board of trustees of a 
small liberal arts Presbyterian college, I feel strongly on the weak- 
ness of certain standards of America today—in the aspects of health, 
religion, culture, and education. 

Mr. Roosrverr. I assure you of my continuing effort. 

Mr. Hour. You have shown that the West has culture. I have 
trouble from time to time convincing some of these colleagues from 
the East, and now you have helped us to prove it. 

Mrs. CHANDLER. Thank you very much. It was an honor to be 
here. 

Mr. Mercatr. Like the rest, I am pleased that you were gracious 
enough to come before this committee. I assure you that your con- 
tribution has been extremely valuable. You have today not only 
pointed up some of the merits of the legislation that we have intro- 
duced, but I think you have shown some of the weaknesses; for in- 
stance, in your statement about the necessity for the importation of 
groups, which is, I think, a very significant one and one that we had 
overlooked, or some of us had overlooked at least. Maybe we will 
need to amend or touch up the legislation to make it a two-way street. 
I appreciate that very much, and I think that some of the other points 
that you have brough out gave us a new slant and a new light on some 
of the needs for this legislation. 

Mr. Mercaur. We are grateful to you and to Mr. Holt for making 
this opportunity to hear you. 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Cuanpier. Thank you. 

Mr. Mercaxr. I wish the members of the committee would stay in 
executive session for just a moment. 


(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee proceeded in executive 
Session. ) 
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Hovus® or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SupcoMMITTER OF THE Commarrer On Epucation anp Lapor, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, in room 429, House Office 
Building, Hon. Lee Metcalf (chairman of the subcommittee) presid- 


ing. 
Pret: Representatives Metealf, McDowell, Thonrpson, and Holt. 
Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, mi- 
nority clerk; Russell C. Derrickson, chief investigator. 
Mr. Mercarr. The committee will be m order. 
We will make H. R. 7973 a part of the printed record now. 
(The bill referred to follows :) 


{H. R. 7978, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 
A BILL To provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts, 
and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of América in Congress assembled, That the Congress hereby finds and 
declares, and it is the policy of the Congress in enacting this Act— 

(1) that the growth and flourishing of the arts depend upon freedom, 
imagination, and individual initiative; 

(2) that the encouragement of creative activity in the performance and 
practice of the arts, and of a widespread participation in and appreciation 
of the arts, is essential to the general welfare and the national interest; and 

(3) that the encouragement of the arts, while primarily a matter for 
private and local initiative, is an appropriate matter of concern to the United 
States Government. 

Sec. 2 (a) There is hereby established in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts (hereinafter 
in this Act referred to as the “Commission”). The Commission shall be com- 
posed of twenty-one members appointed by the President, from among private 
citizens of the United States who are widely recognized for their knowledge of 
or experience in, or for their profound interest in, one or more of the arts. 
Three of such members shall be representative of each of the following seven 
major art fields: music; drama and dance; literature; architecture; painting, 
sculpture and graphic art; photography and motion pictures; and radio and 
television. In making such appointments the President shall give dué con- 
sideration to the recommendations for nomination submitted by the leading 
national organizations in these fields, and he shall determine at least every 
six years which of such organizations shall be invited to submit nominations. 
The term of office of each member of the Commission shall be six years ; except, 
that, of the three members first appointed to represent each of the seveni major 
art fields listed above, one shall be appointed for a term of two years, one for 
a term of four years, and one for a term of six years. No metiber of the Commis- 
sion shall be eligible for reappointment during the two-year period following the 
expiration of his term. 

The Commission shall meet at the call of the Chairman or the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary”), 
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but not less often than twice each calendar year. The President shall from 
time to time, on the basis of the recommendations of the Commission, designate 
a member of the Commission to be Chairman. 

(b) The Commission shall have an executive secretary who shall be appointed 
by the Secretary after consultation with the Commission. Within the limits 
of appropriations available therefor, the Secretary shall also provide the Com- 
mission, its executive secretary, and members of its special committees with 
necessary secretarial, clerical, and other staff assistance. 

Sec. 3. The Commission shall undertake studies of, and make recommendations 
relating to, appropriate methods, consistent with the policy set forth in the first 
section of this Act, for encouragement of creative activity in the performance 
and practice of the arts and of participation in and appreciation of the arts. 
Such studies shall be conducted by special committees of persons, expert in the 
field of art involved, appointed by the Secretary after consultation with the 
Commission, which shall give due consideration to recommendations for nomina- 
tion submitted by the leading national organizations in such field of art. After 
considering reports on these studies, the Commission shall make recommendations 
in writing to the Secretary. In the selection of subjects to be studied and in 
the formulation of recommendations, the Commission may obtain the advice 
of any interested and qualified persons and organizations. The advisory services 
of the Commission shall also be available upon request to the head of any Fed- 
eral department or agency which has in operation or under consideration a pro- 
gram in any field of the arts; and after conducting its studies pursuant to any 
such request the Commission may make its recommendations in writing directly 
to the Federal official who made the request. 

Sec. 4. Members of the Commission and members of special committees ap- 
pointed pursuant to section 3, while attending meetings of the Commission or 
while engaged in the conduct of studies hereunder, shall receive compensation 
at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding $50 per diem, and shall 
be paid travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
by law (5 U. S. C., sec. 734-2) for persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. 

Sec. 5. (a) Any member of the Commission or of a special committee, ap- 
pointed under this Act, and any other person appointed, employed, or utilized 
in an advisory or consultative capacity under this Act is hereby exempted, with 
respect to such appointment, employment, or utilization, from the operation of 
sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, except as 
otherwise specified in subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) (1) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall not 
extend to the following acts performed as an officer or employee of the United 
States by any person so appointed, employed, or utilized: (A) The negotiation 
or execution of, or (B) the making of any recommendation with respect to, or 
(C) the taking of any other action with respect to, any individual contract or 
other arrangement under this Act with the private employer of such person or 
any corporation, joint stock company, association, firm, partnership, or other 
business entity in the pecuniary profits or contracts of which such person has 
any direct or indirect interest. 

(2) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall not, during 
the period of such appointment, employment, or utilization and the further period 
of two years after the termination thereof, extend to the prosecution or partici- 
pation in the prosecution, by any person so appointed, employed, or utilized, of 
any claim against the Government involving any individual contract or other 
arrangement entered into pursuant to this Act concerning which the appointee 
had any responsibility during the period of such appointment, employment, or 
utilization. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
this Act, including expenses of professional, clerical, and stenographic assistance. 
Such appropriations shall be available for services as authorized by section 15 of 
the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C., sec. 55a). 

Src. 7. This Act shall not be deemed to invalidate any provision in any Act 
of Congress or Executive order vesting authority in the Commission of Fine Arts. 


Mr. Mercarr. Our first witness today is Patrick Hayes. This is a 
continuation of the hearings on these various bills. 

We are glad to have you here, Mr. Hayes. If you will, you may 
continue in any way you see fit to present your testimony. 
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STATEMENT OF PATRICK HAYES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Hayes. Very well. 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Thompson, Mr. McDowell. I 
will testify as the chairman of the Cultural Development Committee 
of the Washington Board of Trade. 

In this informal atmosphere and waiting for other witnesses, it 
reminds me of the difficulty when one comes up here of finding the 
various rooms. It is quite a maze. 

Back in 1809, Mr. Henry Irving was on tour in 1-night stands of 
different plays, different nights in different halls. One night in a 
small town in Kansas he was playing in their high school hall, he 
arrived late. 

In those days they worked very simply. He wore a pretty standard 
dress, a frock coat, tight trousers. So on. He encountered a lad at 
the outside door. The stage was some distance away. 

He walked in, took his finger and put it under the lid of the coal 
stove. As he did this, drawing a line of smut under his nose, he said, 
“Young man, where is the stage and what is the play?” 

So than found the proper stage and I know what the play is. It is 


H. R. 7973, introduced by Mr. Thompson of New Jersey, and I wish 
to express my hearty approval and endorsement of it as a private 
citizen identified with cultural arts of my country and as chairman 
of the Cultural Development Committee of the Board of Trade in 
Washington. 

Please note that on January 1 of this year in an international 
roundup of news on TV and radio, Edward R. Murrow brought in 


correspondents, Dan Shorr from Russia, Bob Pierpoint from the Far 
East, and one other from western Europe. In reviewing the year 
1955, full of the cold war, warm war, Geneva Conference, diplomatic 
tensions, all the problems with which you gentlemen concern your- 
selves daily, when Mr. Murrow asked each the question, “What, in 
your opinion, in your area, was the most significant event of the year?” 
the first reply came from Shore, who had been covering Russia when 
he said the visit of Porgy and Bess behind the Iron Curtain. 

The man from western Europe underscored that with the extensive 
comment outlining how the German people through their longstand- 
ing, deeply built-in cultural understanding of music as a voice came 
to understand America better through the force of Europe and Ameri- 
can composition and the English language, singing it. 

The man from the Far East picked it up and said, “In my area the 
most significant thing was also in the catteral field, the visit of the 
Symphony of the Air, the former Toscanini Symphony, conducted by 
Thor Johnson of Cincinnati, and Walter Handel, of Dallas, Tex. 

T have followed these events carefully and I was nothing short of 
elated to have the national and international correspondents to take 
up this field. You would expect this comment from me, but I point 
out to you it took the January 1 review headlines for 1955 in the minds 
of those on the spot observing events daily, weekly, and monthly. 

We have come a long way, a long way in fact from the days of 
June 8 and 9, 1954, when I had the privilege of sitting at this same 
table. I see from my file copy that I was quite voluminous, which 
I will not be this morning, but I will make cross-references to it, be- 
cause we were talking then, as now, in the same direction. 
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It is this: Regardless of what the elements of a particular bill are, 
the key factor is recognition and what it means to dignify an area and 
segment of our national life. The problem is one of elevation. 

When the Congress takes action on any matter concerning our 
national life it is a matter of encouragement, of recognition, and you 
lend to that movement strength and dignity. . 

I will give you a very good example. On March 17, this year, 1956, 
there will be celebrated the 15th anniversary of the opening of the 
National Gallery of Art. That story was one of the most dramatic 
and interesting in our national life, again in any area, military or 
cultural. The great Andrew Mellon was positively embarrassed when 
he was Secretary of the Treasury to have foreign dignitaries ask him 
wouldn’t he be so kind as to escort them to the American National 
Gallery of Art. 

He would say, “I am sorry, we don’t have one, but I have a few pri- 
vate paintings.” He turned to his secretary, David Finlay, and 
asked, “David, we must build a gallery mustn’t we?” And it began 
there. 

Mr. Mellon might have just built a building down the street and 
put some paintings up in it, but instead he worked out a great con- 
cept of recognition giving strength and dignity whereby he made a 
great gift to the American people; the Government accepted it, and 
agreed in good faith to maintain it forever, and we have what we all 
know and understand, and what we must not take for granted, the 
great National Gallery of Art. 

That is the direction of the thinking, the philosophy behind the 
whole movement such as this. 

I have studied the bill carefully. I see no evils in it. I see all 
to be gained and nothing at all to lose. Nothing is perfect in the 
planning stage. This thing must be tried. 

A few years ago Congressman Javits, testifying that morning, made 
a powerful point about the need of getting going. I am frank to say, 
and I don’t complain a bit, I have learned to be a patient man as 
I approach my 47th birthdy on Monday. 

We must keep trying, thinking, planning; we must get something 
done. A lot has been done in another direction since this testimony 
of 2 years ago. 

You gentlemen of the Congress did pass a bill and so did the Senate 
and the President signed it. The speed, and I think extreme ability, 
with which the District of Columbia Auditorium Commission is mov- 
ing is a proof of what I am driving at this morning. They took the 
ball and they began to run with great speed. You gave them no appro- 
priation. Many of them are people of means, they put up the money 
themselves. They got going. 

Next Tuesday night is to be a review for the public and an invited 
audience of their first plans, their unveiling ideas. 

I think within a matter of a few years we will all cross the threshold 
of 4 areae civic center dedicated to the living arts just like 15 years 
ago, March 17, a few thousand people crossed the threshold of the 
Mellon Gallery of Art. 

So time does things and patience pays. 

I would like now in closing this informal testimony to refer to an 
interesting story of 2 years ago, which I think is stil timely. This 
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might have heppaned last week. The day before I testified then the 
headlines in the Evening Star had read: 


United States Boosts Military Aid to Turkey; Speed Ordered on Half Billion 
Worth of Arms; Defense Alliance Involving Three Balkan Nations is Formed. 

Having Turkey on our side in these critical days is important. The move 
dramatized in these headlines is one of strength for our side. A half billion 
dollars for arms for Turkey and not one citizen will blink or object at this step 
or at this amount of money to be expended. 

Just a few weeks ago there was another story in the New York Times about 
Turkey, a quite unwarlike story. It told the story of Turkey’s state opera, 
established in 1949, to which the Government gives $750,000 a year, plus $350,000 
a year to the Turkish Philharmonic, and about $150,000 a year to the Turkish 
National Conservatory. 

Recently Turkey appropriated $3,300,000 for the building of a new opera 
house in Istanbul. Turkey’s heavy investment in musie began with Mustafa 
Kemal Ataturk, and has been continued by every President since. 

Both of these stories strike my fancy as we enter these hearings this week 
on fine arts legislation in the United States of America. The passage of 1 or 
more of the 16 bills now pending before Congress would lift the living arts to 
the level of dignity and strength now enjoyed by science and education, let 
alone the broad areas of our national life, commerce, labor, defense, health, 
and welfare, each represented in the Cabinet of the President. 

This precious recognition on which I lay great stress will lead in turn to 
strength in dollars, for legislation without appropriation is like guns without 
ammunition. We are not sending empty shells to Turkey. We mean business. 
For all its preoccupation, with defense measures, Turkey means business in its 
cultural life. 

It appropriates for a new opera house in a major city, and gives money direct 
to the state opera and theater, to the symphony orchestra, and to the con- 
servatory of music. No eyil results are reported. Music is the gainer. The 
cultural life of the nation is enriched. 

Two good arguments on the positive side of the proposed fine arts bills grow 
out of the current references to Turkey: Let me state both in the form of short 
stories : 

One is captioned “The Rooster and His Hens,” ‘The other one is, “Guns and 
Culture.” 

Many of you know the old one about the rooster who strayed down the road 
from his own farm and saw for the first time an ostrich egg. With eyes bulging, 
he rushed back to his farm, gathered up his flock of hens, and led them down 
the road to see this imposing sight, an ostrich egg. 

As the hens in turn popped their eyes at the sight, the rooster said, “Now, 
girls, I’m not complaining, but I just want you to see what is going on in other 
places.” 


Here at one time what would happen would be a tremendous stimula- 
tion of a great teeming activity already underway in our colleges and 
universities, our music schools, private study, in the field with which 
I am familiar and concerned of music and theater and the related 
fields of ballet and the dance. 

I give you every encouragement. I will be delighted to reply to any 
questions in the direction of this bill, and I will hope for action this 
session so that we may have it on the books. 

Mr. Meroatr. Thank you very much, Mr. Hayes, for a most enter- 
taining and informative statement. 

Mr. ‘Thempesn, do you have any questions? 


Mr. Txompson. I would like to thank my friend Pat Hayes for 
coming and express the hope that we do not lay any eggs. 

Mr. Hayes. You always must be careful in putting in comparisons. 

Mr. THompson. You are, I know, Pat, aware of what we are trying 
to do on this subcommittee and in the Congress to have the Government 
recognize officially the arts. Right downstairs at this moment they 
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are having hearings on my bill to incorporate the National Music 
Council, give it a Federal charter. 

In these times these are significant things. I want to thank you 
as an individual and through you your organization, for your wonder- 
ful help and support. I know that you will continue to help us. 

Mr. Hayes. Indeed. I thought of another example, if I could 
mention it. 

Again referring to the Mellon formula and National Gallery, while 
Mr. ‘Mellon could have given a whopping endowment as well as $15 
million for the building, he elected to give $5 million. He said, “We 
must avoid this being a one-man situation. If I doeverything it would 
scare off others. So I want to open the doors and hang my paintings. 
Here is $5 million.” 

The understanding is that others over a period of time, a generation, 
may do so. 

Mr. Kresge has outdone Mr. Mellon 2 to 1 in paintings and money. 
The great Gulbenkian collection, to be willed on the death of the 

hilanthropist to the Gallery. No one could have predicted that a 
ew years ago. 

But if this be a private gallery, Mellon Gallery, this thing would 
not have happened. It became a national matter of strength and 
‘recognition. Therefore it is a compelling thing for the citizen, 
wealthy or not, to contribute something to his fellow citizens and to 
the Government and so on. 

I see this kind of thing in the music and theater emerging here. 

Last night at the Constitution Hall there was another concert played 
by the National Symphony. They played a composition by a brilliant 
young composer from Pittsburgh. Last week they played one by a 
man from DeKalb, Ill. Private endowment took care of that. 

We don’t know in the long run how long that kind of money, private 
fortunes, and foundations, is going to last. Looking to the very long 
one, I do see us approaching some form of Government encouraging 
participation, but more and more, especially as the 15th anniversary 
approaches of the National Gallery. I find it nothing short of inspir- 
ing as a formula, a line, a direction for thinking in related fields 
of music and theater. 

Mr. Mercautr. Mr. McDowell. 

Mr. McDowetu. I do want to thank Mr. Hayes for his very inter- 
esting testimony and the way he has given the comparisons, how we 
can do things perhaps in a small way, can grow to become very influ- 
ential throughout the world. 

I think that there are many things we can justly take pride in in 
our National Capital. We are still lacking in many other ways in 
giving not only people from foreign countries, but our own poeple 
more opportunities when they come here to the National Capital to see 
all aspects of our national life. 

Mr. Hayes. I agree with you heartily, sir. 

Mr. THomeson. If I may, I would like to get Mr. Hayes on record 
on two other bills in this subcommittee which we are considering. 

Mr. Hayes, are you familiar with the bills introduced by myself 
and other members to create a distinguished civilian award? 

Mr. Hayes. I honestly have not studied that bill. I am sure I have 
it, but I have not studied it. 
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Mr. THompson. You are familiar, I am sure, with the State Depart- 
ment’s cultural interchange program under the President’s emergency 
fund ¢ 

Mr. Hayes. Intimately, yes. 

Mr. TxHompson. Do you believe this should be made a permanent 
thing, that we should continue instead of on an emergency basis, to 
make provision for the transportation or export of our performers 
to the various parts of the world and the import of theirs to the 
United States? 

Mr. Hayes. I believe the program should be made permanent. I 
believe it should be expanded tenfold and everything that has hap- 
pened in the last 2 years eget to that and confirms not just those in 
the field, the professionals, but aggin the great commentators, Mur- 
row, Pierpoint, and others, by our reports of those on the spot through 
State Department channels. 

The men from Tokyo sent back through their pouches they had 
never seen any reaction like the reception the Japanese people gave 
the musicians as well as the music of the Symphony of the Air. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much 

Mr. Mercarr. To go back to the bill suggested by Mr. Thompson, 
that is for a distinguished civilian award, I know that you said that 
you had not had an opportunity to read the bill or examine the various 
provisions of it. “However, in talking about Mr. Mellon you told 
about how the people visiting him said, “I would like to go down and 
visit your National Gallery.” 

Now, in England, in France, it comes to mind that there are ways of 
awarding eiviVintis for distinguished achievement just as there were in 
England and France galleries for people to visit. 

Without going into the details of the bill, do you think that it 
would be well to provide for civilion awards for people, govern- 
mental recognition of people in the arts and in the sciences in litera- 
ture, as well as our military awards? 

Mr. Hayes. Ibelieveinthat. I grasp the whole content and I would 
say heartily, yes. We know in the military field what the Distin- 

ished Service Cross means, the Congressional Medal of Honor, and 
if that had been in effect at that time Mellon would have qualified. 
And now Robert Breen and Blevins Davis would have qualified. 
They are the men who produced Porgy and Bess and lately single- 
handedly put this thing through. 

I think again it would emphasize the key point that I made on the 
bill itself here, recognition and general elevation in the public eye 
of distinguished service on the part of civilians in these fields. 

It is the kind of thing in another way, such as Nobel Prize means 
to a man in science, great contribution and discoveries. 

Mr. Mercatr. There comes to mind, of course, also, the contribution 
that Dr. Salk has made and we have no way to recognize, officially 
recognize, that great contribution he has made to this Government and 
the le of America, and of the world. 

Mr. Hayes. That is an outstanding case you mentioned, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. McDowett. As a matter of fact, there are so many awards 
given by governments and individuals in foreign countries, and so 
on, I think it would be rather embarrassing in this country to see so 
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many of our distinguished citizens receiving those awards year after 
year and yet our own Government apparently has not given that recog- 
nition or had that interest. 
Mr. Hayes. It is nice to have recognition by a local chamber of 
commerce, but it is nothing like having Uncle Sam himself doing it, 
Mr, McDowet.. That is one reward sometimes for unrewarding 
work. 
Mr, Mercaur, Again I want to thank you, Mr. Hayes, for giving us 
ou time in coming up here and telling us about your views. You 
oe presented some examples in your testimony that I know will be 
helpful to the committee, and I know it is going to be helpful to us 
in handling the legislation on the floor if we can get that far. 
In behalf of the members of the committee, I thank you for being 
here with us. 
Mr. Hayes. Thank you for the opportunity. I have enjoyed it. 
Mr. Metcaur. We are fortunate in haying with us Mr. Howard 
Hanson, president of the National Music Council, testifying on an- 
other bill by Mr, Thompson downstairs. 
Will you come forward, Mr. Hanson, and present your testimony 
that you have in any way that you desire. 
Weare very happy to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD HANSON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL MUSIC 
COUNCIL, ROCHESTER, N. Y.* 


Mr, Hanson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am de- 
lighted to have the Spportanaty to be here and speak on this because 


I think this is one of the most important bills from the standpoint of 
the arts that has been presented in a good many years. 

Various bills have been presented which have been omnibus bills 
and which were important, but probably shooting for the moon. 

I mean, speaking of problems such as the support of symphony 
orchestras and that sort of thing, for which we are not ready, frankly, 
yet, though they must be introduced and we must start to educate 
ourselves, I think. 

This bill, howeyer, accomplishes something which is very impor- 
tant. I was interested to hear Pat Hayes speaking about it because 
he has a very close and intimate association with music as a cultural 
part of our country. 

I would like to repeat something that I said upstairs a little while 
ago and that is that I think we have become so accustomed in this 
country to thinking of ourselves, I mean the layman thinking of our- 
selves, as a nonmusical country, that we don’t realize that in the past 
50 years almost a miracle has been accomplished in this country. 

or example, we have a participation in music which I believe does 
not exist anywhere else in the world. 

We haye a development in the public schools which cannot be du- 
plicated in the most musical countries of Europe. 

We have through electronics developments we have probably the 
greatest Nation of listeners to music that exists. 

We have now so many students going abroad on Fulbright’s and 
coming back, and we go abroad ourselves. 


1 See also telegram of Mr. Hanson, p. 148. 
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We have a picture which we didn’t have 50 years ago. , 

In the field of professional education, I would say that the Ameri- 
can student no longer goes to Europe for a professional education. 
He goes there after he has received his technical education and to 
find out how the other half of the world lives and to find out their 
attitude toward the arts and so forth. O ae 

At the same time, I think, and, of course, I am prejudiced as a mu- 
sician, but I think that music has made an enormous contribution to 
the welfare of this country. It is used so frequently and so steadily 
and so easily that I think we don’t even realize how when you hear 
a service band over the air, when you have music used for bond drives, 
for recruiting, for Community Chest, for everything under the sun, 
it happens so easily and so naturally that we cannot imagine even 1 
day without music. 

e have it all the time. 

I think we have im this country taken it very much for granted. 

In other countries, as you know, it is rather liberally recognized. 

Now, getting to the specific point of this bill, I thimk the recogni- 
tion of music-is important. I thimk establishing ourselves not as a 
race of barbarians, but as a race of people who are more or less literate 
who can read or write and who know a Beethoven symphony from 
bee-hop, I think is important all over the world. 

There is one point I would like to speak to, if I may. That is this: 
I have been in musical organizations in the United States now for 
35 years. I have been president of several of them, and chairman of a 
good many committees. During these years I have served on a lot of 
committees which have been set up by some part of our Government 
beginning back in the days of the cultural relations development with 
South America. 

I don’t even remember the name of the committee, and then going on 
such diverse matters as copyrights, the job we are working on now, 
trying to get a definitive version of the Star-Spangled Banner. 

I am now chairman of the Advisory Committee to the State Depart- 
ment for the United States National Commission for UNESCO. 

Now, this is what happens, and I assure you it is extremely frustrat- 
ing. There is no place, no one, not even a bureau drawer, in Washing- 
ton, where you can put im what you did the last time. So that 2 or 3 
of us who have served again and again on these committees will come 
back and say, “Now, we did all of this in 1939. Where are the records 
on those meetings ?” 

No one has the records. There is no place in Washington to keep 
those records except perhaps the Library of Congress. 

We always have the feeling that we hive seen this picture before; 
that we are coming m for the fourth showing. 

To me one of the most important things would be the very practical 
matter of having one spot in Washington to which you could write, 
where you knew records would be kept; where you knew you could get 
the backlog of work that had been dime so that you could go on from 
there instead of forever starting from the beginning and doing it all 
over n. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am so delighted to see this bill introduced. If 
you can persuade the Congress that this is really enormously impor- 
tant as it seems so foolish that we cannot somewhere have here in the 


National Government, no matter how modest the spot, where we can at 
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least hang an occasional hat and umbrella and put in the records that 
we worked on 20 years ago. 

Mr. Meroatr. Thank you, Mr. Hanson. 

Mr. Thompson, do you have any comment or any questions ? 

Mr. THomrson. I would like to thank Mr. Hanson and point out that 
he is president of the Eastman School of Music in Rochester, N. Y., a 
very distinguished school. 

I thank him for his testimony, and again, having you here, is a ve 
fine thing and you do not get here very often, Mr. Hanson, so I will as 
you whether you have any attitude with respect to the bill which this 
committee is considering on a distinguished civilian award for all fields 
of civilian endeavcr by the Government. 

Mr. Hanson. I think that it would be one of the utmost important 
things that could be done. 

When you go abroad, as all of us do, we are constantly embarrassed 
by the fact that our opposite numbers, whether in Berlin, Austria, or 
Vienna or Rome, or tnt will say, “Now, what does your Govern- 
ment do about this?”, and we have to say “Nothing.” 

“T mean, isn’t there a this or that? Of course you have a Ministry 
of Fine Arts?” 

“No.” 

“Tt is in something else?” 

“No.” 

“You have an office?” 

“No, we have no office.” 

“What do you do?” 

“What do you have?” 

“We have nothing.” 

This is so embarrassing. 

So frequently a recognition from the Government, as I think Mr. 
Hayes said so well, just a nod from Uncle Sam, just a tip of the hat, 
is worth more than a $5,000 or $100,000 commission. It is just a little 

esture. 
- I should not say this; I should not get personal, but I will, if I may: 

About 5 years ago after winning the Pulitzer prize for a symphony, 
I was awarded the honor of an admission to the National Academy of 
Sweden because my mother and father were born in Sweden. I would 
have given any amount of money if that award had come from my 
own country and not from the country of my mother and my father. 
This is sentimental, I realize, but it really hurts to have your own 
country say, “What you are doing is of no importance, of no considera- 
tion whatsoever to us, but maybe you can be recognized in Czechoslo- 
vakia or somewhere.” 

Mr. Tompson. I think that is a very good point, and I think it is 
a tragedy that we have not had an award by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

For that reason, in the legislation we have provided for posthumous 
awards. After all, we are a country made up of immigrants or the 
descendants of immigrants and we do have a national culture, we do 
have a great national pride which we think should be recognized. 

In your case the Pulitzer prize was a very wonderful and fortunate 
thing, but it was based on the foresight and on the convictions of a 
great newspaper publisher who established these prizes. 
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I have an uncle who won a Pulitzer prize for newspaper reporting. 
He, too, would much rather have had a distinguished civilian award 
from the Government of the United States. I think that is a very 
good point. 

It is not at all too personal to mention it. I am very glad that you 
did. 

I would like to ask you one more question about another bill and 
I know you are familiar with the international exchange program 
administered by ANTA, under the State Department’s program. 

I would like to ask you whether, in your opinion, it would be worth- 
while to make it a permanent thing in the Government, the estab- 
lishment of a permanent fund to insure that our performers, our 
artists in all fields, can be sent abroad to show the peoples of the 
world what we are doing and a fund, too, something which was brought 
up only recently providing for the import of talent from all over the 
world to the United States, so that we can have a permanent cultural 
interchange. 

Mr. Hanson. I am very happy to speak on that. As a matter of 
fact, I am a member of that ANTA committee at the present time 
and have worked with the committee in choosing organizations. 

I think there is no question that it is grymernge d important now due 
to the ideological conflict, but I think it will always continue to be 
important, 

One of our greatest problems as all of us have said again and again, 
is to counter the argument that we are a nation, exclusively a nation 
of automobile producers, which we pranne magnificently, but we also 
produce music and poetry and we have literate people and scientists 
and so forth and dramatists, and that, I think, can be promoted only 
on a personal-contact basis. 

For example, we had visiting Rochester 2 days ago, at the present 
time as a matter of fact, a man from Reichs Runpfunk, in Berlin, and 
he saw more of what was happening in the United States, just in this 
little time that he spent in Mechanten and with me, because I could 


ask him, he could tell me, he could hear what we were doing. 

Now, all of these people cannot come to this country to hear. I must 
say he was amazed, but when the Philadelphia Orchestra or Porgy and 
Bess, or the Boston Symphony go abroad and they hear what is hap- 

the 


pening in the United States, they can see and hear with their own ears 
that we are not a nation of illiterates. 

What I would like to see—and I am trying to promote this in ANTA 
now—I would like to see a symphony orchestra composed of American- 
born students, advanced students sent abroad, because I think that 
these countries would have the surprising delight of their lives if 
they would hear a hundred-piece symphony orchestra from any of 
our great schools of music, because they have had no such experience. 

I wish they could hear what we are doing in the public schools. 
These things are too big to be sent across, but I still think one company 
of Porgy and Bess is worth a whole bevy of diplomats. 

Perhaps I should not be quoted on that. 

Mr. Tuompson. I think you should be. 

Mr. Meroatr. Mr. McDowell ? 

Mr. McDowett. I simply want to join in what has been said and 
compliment Mr, Hanson for coming forth and giving us his views. It 
has been most interesting. 
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I particularly was interested in what he had to say and encouraged 
at the progress being made in the public schools, to give him more 
talent, students, opportunity to pursue their interést in music. 

So often, I think, in this country, it becomes such a struggle for 
some of the young talent to suddenly find themselves, and be able to 
give expression to their talent and sometimes way down the line along 
the way they very easily become discouraged. 

I am sure that this program will probably produce some great 
talent in the future for the country. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Hanson, wé agree that there should be some place, 
some bureau drawer, some file cabinet, whére we could have some con- 
tinuity for the work that these outstanding committees have per- 
formed. I can see the frustration that some of you must have suffered 
over the years aS you come back and do over and over again some 
things that you have been commissioned to do on a special and 
transient sort of mission. 

We appreciate having you here, having your testimony, and the 
benefit of your experience and having you come up on rather short 
notice and appear before us and help us in the consideration of this 
legislation. 

Thank you very much. 

We are fortunate to have with us Mrs. Ronald Dougan, who is 
appearing before another committee downstairs, to testify on this 
legislation. 

Will you give your name and your address and the organization 
you are representing, for the benefit of the record, and then you pro- 
ceed with your testimony in any way you wish. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RONALD A. DOUGAN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS, BELOIT, WIS. 


Mrs. Dovean. My name is Mrs. Ronald A. Dougan. My home is 
Beloit, Wis. I represent the National Federation of Music Clubs. 

I am also the vice president of the National Music Council. I am 
president of the former organization. 

I have not prepared a statement, but I will be glad to submit one 
later. 

Mr. Mercatr. Do you wish to submit a formal statement later ? 

Mrs. Dovean. If that is your wish. 

Mr. Mercatr. We will be very pleased to receive it. 

Mrs. Dovean. I did not know about this hearing, but I can give you 
part of the statement which I made downstairs which has also to do 
with this legislation. I will present the statement later. 

Mr. Mercatr. Without objection, it will be incorporated as a part 
of your statement. 

(The statement referred to, not being furnished by press time, will 
be available for study when supplied.) 

Mrs. Douean. I represent the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
It was founded in 1898, is a nonprofit and the largest single musical 
organization in the world. It is a charter member of the National 
Music Council. It represents hundreds of thousands of members who 
are a cross-section of musicians in the United States, teachers, com- 
posers, concert artists, students, choral and symphonic societies, and 
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a vast number of clubs, primarily amateur musicians who are the 
grassroots of American culture. . , ; 

They bring music in their homes, pay for their children’s music 
lessons, buy iistruments and music, and are a promotional force for 
all musical endeavor in the community. 

Nationally the Federation of Music Clubs has become a vital in- 
fluence in raising standards in every field of music, champions the 
American composers, promotes and encourages musical youth, dis- 
covers the gifted young artist and helps to launch his career. 

Armed Forces and veterans have been constant recipients of its 
musical services. Its time, strength, ideas, and substances are given 
voluntarily with the sole aim of serving the cultural needs of the 
Nation. 

It has always been articulate in supporting legislation helpful to 
music and to musicians. 

The Federation for many, many years has been interested in a Com- 
mission of Fine Arts to be a part of the Government of our country. 
We feel that it is just as important America sponsor arts as it is 
to sponsor all the other facets of our American life. 

Too, we believe that the standing it would have not only nationally, 
but internationally, would be strengthened by the additional prestige 
given to the arts. 
~ All of the membership of our federation who are conversant with 
this bill, H. R. 7973, are deeply concerned, favorable toward it, and 
commend it also to your favorable attention. 

Mr. Meroatr. Thank you, Mrs. Dougan. 

Mr. Thompson, do you have any questions or comments? 

Mr. THompson. I would like to thank the charming lady very much 
for taking the time to come here and to testify on behalf of these bills. 
Her organization is a very large and a great one, representing a huge 
number of people. Its endorsement is valued and will be most 
helpful. 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Dowean. I would like to add that we believe that the Presi- 
dent should secure and consider recommendations from qualified 
music and art groups, including the National Music Council, in work- 
ing out this Commission and that provision for such recommendation 
should be made either in the bill or in the committee report accom- 
panying the bill. 

Mr. THomprson. Thank you. 

Mr. Mercatr. This committee has under consideration several 
yieces Of legislation in addition to H. R. 7973, one of which is Mr. 

hompson’s bill on a distinguished civilian award. I know that you 
have not had an opportunity to read the specific provisions of that 
legislation, but on the general idea of promoting the arts and award- 
ng Peo le in literature, arts, science, what would be your answer ? 

rs. Dovean. We are very much in favor of that, sir. We have 
heard Hon. Frank Thompson speak to this and we are in absolute 
accord with his suggestion. Anything we can do to give the arts com- 
parable standing in this country with other facets of American life, 
are things that we approve of. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Dougan. 

Congressman Holt of California has just come in. 


65177—56——22 
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Mr. Hour. I apologize for being late. I was held up on official 


business. I will read your testimony. I want to thank you for 
coming. 


Mr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter from the American 
Council on Education, with a statement attached, and a letter to the 


Honorable Frank Thompson. I would like to have permission to 
have these inserted in the record. 


Mr. Mercatr. Without objection, they will be inserted in the record 
and made a part of the record. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1956. 
Mr. Frep G. Hussey, 


Chief Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. OC. 


Dear Mr. Hussey: We appreciate the invitation to the American Council on 
Education to offer testimony on January 26 on the general subject of the en- 
couragement of artistic and cultural endeavor and specifically on the provisions 
of H. R. 7973. It is the policy of the council that testimony, when presented, 
represents the considered judgment of a council committee which has studied 
the problem, and the presentation itself is normally given by a member of such 
a committee. 

Since H. R. 7973 was introduced on January 3, and the notice of the hearings 
reached me on January 23, there has been no opportunity for committee con- 
sideration of this bill. Hence the council cannot supply oral testimony on 
January 26. 

You may recall, however, that in May 1954, I transmitted to the Committee 
on Education and Labor a statement on behalf of our special committee on the 
Institute of Art concerning H. R. 9111. It occurs to me that that statement may 
have some relevance to the committee’s consideration of H. R. 7973. I am 
therefore enclosing a copy of our Bulletin which includes the text on pages 
3 and 4. If this statement is useful in connection with the current hearings, 
we shall be glad to have it inserted in the record. 

Sincerely yours, 
ArTHur 8. Apams. 

(This statement referred to is as follows:) 


ATTITUDE ExpREsSsSED TowarRpD FEDERAL FINE Arts PROGRAM 


The committee on relationships at its meeting on June 23 approved a state- 
ment prepared in May by the council’s special committee on the Institute of Art 
concerning H. R. 9111, a bill to establish a program of grants to States for the 
development of fine arts programs and projects, to provide for the establish- 
ment of an American National War Memorial Arts Commission, and for other 
purposes. The statement had been transmitted in May by President Adams 
to the special subcommittee of the House Committee on Education and Labor 
which was holding hearings on the bill. The statement follows: 

“The special committee on the Institute of Art appointed by the American 
Council on Education after study of H. R. 9111 and related proposed legisla- 
tion, has decided not to offer testimony regarding the detailed proposals of this 
bill. The committee, however, believes that a number of these provisions 
authorize functions to be carried on by a National War Memorial Arts Commis- 
sion which, it would appear, might better be developed by private organizations 
or by existing Federal agencies. The committee does agree that there is at the 
present time need for a Federal commission in the arts, but it feels that at least 
initially the functions of such a commission should be limited to assembling 
and disseminating facts and to performing general clearinghouse activities. 

“The opinion of the committee is that, instead of the complicated program 
eutlined in the proposed legislation, 2 modest beginning which would provide 
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for the establishment of such a clearinghouse commission might well be ap- 
proved. It is suggested that such a commission might be authorized for a 
single year with an appropriation of $50,000. The Congress might in its dis- 
cretion extend this period and increase the appropriation if the first year’s 
operations justified such action. A factfinding commission of this sort might 
well undertake a comprehensive study of all of the professions dealing with the 
arts in the United States today. Special attention should be given to the 
adequacy of the facilities for public and private education in these art fields. 
The committee recognizes that a commisison of the sort which it recommends 
might well formulate a report that would advocate the further development of 
many of the proposals contained in the present bill.’ 

The members of the special committee on the Institute of Art are Leonard 
Carmichael, chairman, secretary, Smithsonian Institution; Hurst Anderson, 
president, American University; Rev. Edward B. Bunn, president, Georgetown 
University; Dr. William A. Parker, American Council of Learned Societies; 
Miss Vanett Lawler, Music Educators National Conference; and John Dugan, 
school of speech and drama, Catholic University. 


PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 5, 1956. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON: Thank you for the recent literature on the 
progress of your bills. I was most interested to note that in Murrow’s Years of 
Crisis, reference was made by several of the correspondents to the valuable effect 
of American theatrical and music performances in the countries they represented. 

I am enclosing the December Journal of the National Art Education Associa- 
tion with my report of H. R. 6874 on page 9. I hope that I have not misinter- 
preted your bill, and that there will be a number of reactions after people read 
the article. I have a letter on my desk today from Oklahoma stating that several 
letters have been sent from art organizations in that State. 

New Jersey, also, has shown an active interest, if I can judge by my corre- 
spondence. 

Please let us know of any specific way in which the Hastern Arts Association, 
an affiliate of the National Art Education Association, which will meet in con- 
vention in New York, March 11 through 14, can help the bill. 

Sincerely, 
Mary ADELINE McKisBIn, 
Director of Art. 


Mr. Mercaur. We are very glad to have you with us, Mr. Watten- 


berg. Will you give your name and identify the organization you 
represent ¢ 


STATEMENT OF SIDNEY WATTENBERG, GENERAL COUNSEL, 
NATIONAL MUSIC COUNCIL, INC. 


Mr. Warrenserc. Mr. Chairman, my name is Sidney Wattenberg. 
I am an attorney and I have been the general counsel to the National 
Music Council, Inc., since its organization in 1940. It was organized, 
as 9: know, as a membership corporation under the laws of the State 
of New York. 


At the present time there are bills sae re peti Congress, one 


of which was introduced by Congressman Thompson, to grant a 
© eas charter to the National Music Council. 

e council speaks for music. It is a group of organizations active 
and of national scope in the field of music, and its present membership 
comprises some 45 such organizations. 

The membership of these members in turn is perhaps seven hundred 
fifty to eight hundred thousand persons today. 


2 Not printed. 
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It is only natural that the council should be interested in any ‘legis- 
lation or measure which would aid in the development of music as 
an art, or any stimulation which can be given to the development of 
music. 

Music has proved its importance in our national culture, and its 
development in this country has aided our prestige and increased our 
prestige in the field of international culture. 

It is one language which all people can understand and appreciate. 
1 am here in behalf of the council and I can go on record as being in 
favor of H. R. 7973, because the council would be in favor of the crea- 
tion of a commission within the Department of Health, Education, 
ahd Welfare. 

It is felt that an advisory commission on the fine arts would give 
more recognition or perhaps it would constitute more evidence of the 
Government’s recognition of music and its importance. It would 
probably place the arts on a Cabinet level and in that respect it can 
only work toward the development of our culture and the improve- 
ment of our standing in the field of art internationally. 

I have no prepared statement, sir. I knew that this hearing was 
going on, but I had not contemplated testifying, so I am not as well 
prepared on the subject as I should like to have been, but I can state 
that the legislative committee of the council has considered H. R. 
5040 and H. R. 5756, bills along the lines of H. R. 7978. 

With the exception of a few comments the council’s legislative com- 
mittee is in favor of the pas of this bill and supports it. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Mr. Wattenberg. 

Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. TxHompson. I would like to thank you very much for coming 


up on such short notice. We do appreciate your support. 
Mr. Watrenserc. Thank you, sir; it is a pleasure. 
Mr. Hott. I want to thank the witness for coming up and giving 
us his testimony. 
: ot gaa We are glad to have with us the next witness, Father 
Tartke. 


STATEMENT OF REV. GILBERT HARTKE, HEAD OF SPEECH AND 
DRAMA DEPARTMENT, CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


Father Harrxe. I am Father Gilbert Hartke, speech and drama 
department, Catholic University of America. 

n this particular instance I appear this morning as retired presi- 
dent of the American Educational Theater Association; the office 
terminated on January 1, 1956, but I have been appointed by the new 
president, Prof. Frank Whiting, of the University of Minnesota, to 
express the American Education Association policies with regard to 
the legislation under consideration and in the past we have been in 
iavor of the passage of such legislation. 

We represent not only the university and college teachers and the 
children’s theater workers, high-school teachers, but we have a large 
number of students themselves who belong to the association and then 
most of the associations, for example, the Catholic Theater Conference, 
is affiliated member of ours, sitting on our board of directors. 

So I believe that we do reflect and represent the widest body of per- 
sons involved in what we call educational theater. 
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I repeat that we are in favor of the legislation and if there is any 
way that we can be of help by informing our membership of things 
that they may do, we stand ready to lend actual assistance to the per- 
sons working on this bill. 

That is not a prepared statement, but those are our attitudes. 

Mr. Mereaur. Very good, Father Hartke. 

Do you wish to submit a prepared statement ? 

Father Harrxe. Not if this will satisfy you, because we are com- 
pletely in favor of this. You should receive a resolution, there was 
one made at the end of the convention, with regard to the ideas of 
these bills. I will check that with Professor Whiting. There was 
a most favorable attitude. The convention was out at Los Angeles, 
Calif, 

Mr. Mercaur. The record will be kept open for such resolution or 
any further statement you want to make, until a week from tomorrow. 
So if you wish to submit that before that time it will be incorporated 
in the record. 

Father Harrxe. Very good. 

(The information referred to, not being, furnished at press time, 
will be available for reference when furnished.) 

Mr. Mercaur. Do you have any comment or questions, Mr. Thomp- 
son ¢ 

Mr. Tuomepson. Father, I want to thank you very much for com- 
ing. Iam one of your admirers and one of the many admirers of the 
work that you are doing up at the university. 

I had the pleasure of watching a delightful musical there last year, 
with the students who are as good as most Broadway stars I have 
seen. 


I appreciate pone bringing this message from your association with 


respect to the thoughts contained in these bills. 
would like to talk specifically with you a moment to get your atti- 
tude on several points, 

You do, and your organization does, subscribe to the idea of a Fed- 
eral advisory commission on the arts? 

Father Harrxe. Yes, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Tuomeson. We have legislation before us also, by myself and 
others, to create a national distinguished civilian award for work done 
in all fields of civilian endeavor in the arts, sciences, and so on. 

I wonder whether, even if you might not have read all of the par- 
ticulars of the bill, whether you think this is a good idea. 

Father Harrxe. Yes; I do. I was impressed when I read it the 
first time it came to my attention. I think it is a fine idea, Congress- 
man, because it leaves that kind of accent. It is just like the baseball 
Hall of Fame and the football Hall of Fame; citing the individuals 
who have contributed to the activity of man is needed for us to fully 
appreciate the dimensions of their contributions. We see it in terms 
of individuals. 

So I think it is a fine idea to single out the individuals who repre- 
sent a single achievement in the arts. 

Mr. Tompson. Father, you were abroad last year, I believe; were 
you not? 

Father Harrxe. Yes; we took our third trip. We went twice to 
Korea and Japan, doing full-length plays for the boys back of the 
battlelines. It was a volunteer trip we took. 
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Then we went June and May to France and Germany to the NATO 
installations and in each instance, the first time Mr. man had us 
in to wish us godspeed and to thank us for going as volunteers and 
Mr. Eisenhower had us in twice to thank us for going over. 

We are going somewhere in the spring.” We are right now in the 
seventh month of the national tour and we have not as yet committed 
ourselves for the end of the tour. 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is fine. 

Father, while you were abroad, did you have opportunity to observe 
the effect of American performers and groups appearing in Europe 
on the thinking of the people there ¢ 

Father Harrxe. Yes, Mr. Congressman. I wished that we could 
impart to anyone who does not understand this what the European, 
what the oriental, thinks about the arts. It seems a little silly to 
start pulling out single cases, but such things as going into a laundry 
in France and saying you want this done in a hurry because you have 
to move on, rather lackadaisical. Sure, the Americans are in a hurry. 
Then finding out he is an artist, sure, anything can be done. 

They have a respect and admiration, an understanding. They get 
to see us through the arts because they have such a long tradition. It 
is not that we are lacking anywhere. We have so many virtues that 
we can’t belabor the fact of some shortcomings we have. 

It is very true, in my experience, the respect they would have, know- 
ing that these Americans are capable of doing these kinds of things in 
the arts. It is very good. 

Mr. THompson. Do you believe that we should have a permanent 
established setup to transport or to export in a sense, our culture and 
our arts and to import for the benefit of the American people the best 
of theirs? 

Father Harrxe. Indeed I do, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Hott. Father, what do you think about importing that Mr. 
Thompson touched on? Do you think that is as important as the 
exporting ? 

Father Harrxe. No; the exporting ismoreimportant. The import- 
ing as long as you are staying in the field of artists—I think when this 
violinist and that great pianist came here and went through the United 
States, staying on the cultural level, everything was fine. 

I was a little disturbed when I read some of the accounts of the news- 
papermen when they went back and talked about the chambermaids 
slipping them notes and the airline hostesses that can’t get married, 
they have to stay. 

This is personal. I don’t like to see us being taken in like country 
bumpkins at a county fair. 

The artist will not do that kind of thing, as far as I know. 

Mr. Hott. Do you believe in the individual artist coming over, or 
the groups ? 

Father Harrxe. I believe the ups. I don’t think that artists 
would go back and have that kind of impact on that communi 
a newspaperman, whether he is a farmer or some other person, that is 
going to be speaking for a great large political body or group of 


people. 
Mr. Hott. Did you perform in the Orient for anybody but the 
American boys? 
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Father Harrke. We did all the NATO troops. We were every- 
where. 


Mr. Hort. What was your performance? 

Father Hartke. We did two plays the first year. We did Mollier’s 
The School for Wives, and then we did Twelfth Night. The idea at 
the time was that they had not brought the boys full-length entertain- 
ment, they had not brought the boys anything of a classical stature. 

Through the years we have gained some reputation for that kind 
of thing with the comedy and classical type. So we went over and 
i directly to Secretary Pace, and also reported to Mr. Truman. 

think within a few weeks before we left, within a couple months 
before we left they had a group of religious leaders and educators 
over to the Pentagon discussing ways and means whereby they could 
bring to the boys in the military the normal kinds of things they would 
select, such as those that wanted symphonies, and those that wanted 
dlays. 
; They were going to try to dothat. We did the doing of the comedies. 

The orientals who saw us—and there were quite a number, we 
played in Japan 2 weeks the first year, and 3 weeks the second— 
wanted very much to have us come. In fact, some of the State Depart- 
ment people wanted to know how we could arrange to go. 

Mr. Hour. Did you charge for the people to come in ? 

Father Harrxe. No; there is no charge. 

Mr. Hour. What do you think of Porgy and Bess going to Russia? 

Father Harrxe. Fine. Very, very good. It will clear up a lot of 
misunderstandings on the part of some of the people. The position 
that was taken by the Government in withdrawing its immediate 
support as I understand it, from reading, I think was the right one 
at this time. I-don’t think we should have played tootsies any longer 
with them over there. I think it will stand on its own merits. 

Now, there has been some criticism we should have stayed with it 
to sponsor it and not let the Russians sponsor it. I don’t agree with 
that opinion. 

Mr. Hour. Thank you very much, Father. 

Mr. Mercatr. I know the whole committee is grateful for your 
bringing us your support and that of the organization that you rep- 
resent and giving us the benefit of your experience on this legislation. 

Thank you very much. 

Father Harrxe. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Mercatr. I have a letter from Mr. Edwin Hughes, executive 
secretary of the National Music Council. 

Without objection it will be made a part of the record at this 
point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL MUsIc CoUNCIL, 
New York, N. Y., January 23, 1956. 
Hon. Lee METCALF, 

Chairman, House Education and Labor Subcommittee, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR CONGRESSMAN METCALF: In connection with the hearing which is to 
be held on January 26 on H. R. 5040 and H. R. 5756, I would liketo submit to 
your kind attention the following excerpts from the report of the committee on 
legislation of the National Music Council, Herman Finkelstein, chairman, made 
at the general meeting of the council, May 25, 1955: 
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“In recent years there has been a strong evidence in the National Capitol 
of increased interest in music and other arts. Congressmen who have intro- 
duced such bills during the past 2 years have been John A. Blatnick, Emanuel 
Celler, Charles R. Howell, rroll D. Kearns, John L. MeMillan, Lee Metcalf, 
George P. Miller, James H. Morrison, George M. Rhodes, John F. Shelley, Frank 
Thompson, Jr., Stuyvesant Wainwright, and Roy W. Wier. 

“Senators who have taken similar action have been Gordon Allott, Clinton 
P. Anderson, Frank A. Barrett, George H. Bender, Wallace F. Bennett, Alan 
Bible, John W. Bricker, Harry Flood Byrd, Everett McKinley Dirksen, Paul 
H. Douglas, Walter F. George, Theodore F. Green, Hubert H. Humphrey, Olin 
D. Johnston, Estes Kefauver, Harley M. Kilgore, William F. Knowland, Thomas 
H. Kuchel, William Langer, Herbert H. Lehman, Wayne Morse, James B. Mur- 
ray, Matthew M. Neely, Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Frederick G. Payne, Charles FE. 
Potter, Leverett Saltonstall, H. Alexander Smith, Strom Thurmond, and Arthur 
V. Watkins. 

“President Hisenhower, in his message on the state of the Union, noted that 
‘in the advancement of the various activities which will make our civilization 
endure and flourish, the Federal Government should do more to give official 
recognition to the importance of the arts and other cultural activities.’ 

“This report summarizes the more important of the bills which are now 
pending. Your committee is happy to report the passage, by the House of 
Representatives on May 19, 1955, of Congressman Morrison’s bill, H. R. 1825, 
creating a Federal Commission to formulate plans for the construction in the 
District of Columbia of a civic auditorium, including a music center. The Na- 
tional Musie Council has already gone on record as supporting the objectives 
of this bill. Your Committee on Legislation has considered the follewing bills 
which are now pending in Congress, and make the following recommendations: 

“H. R. 5040 and H. R. 5756: These bills, introduced by Representative Thomp- 
son and Representative Wainwright, respectively, propose the creation of a 
Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. This Commission, to be organized 
within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, would seek to encour- 
age and promote artistic and cultural endeavor. 

“Your committee agrees with the objectives of H. R. 5040, but believes that 
hearings will be necessary to develop the best means of accomplishing its 
objectives. In that regard, it is the opinion of the committee that hearings 
on H. R. 5040 should be held coneurrently with hearings on H. R. 5756. 

“With respect to the Wainwright bill, your committee approves the bill, but 
suggests that in appointing members of the Federal Advisory Commission, the 
President should secure and consider recommendations from qualified music 
and arts groups, including the National Music Council, and that provision for 
such recommendations should be made either in the bill or in the committee 
report accompanying the bill.” 

May I request that the above report be printed in the Congressional Record 
as one of the statements made at the hearing on January 26. 

Thanking you in advance, 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwin HuauHes, Erecutive Secretary. 


Mr. Mercaur. The hearing will be recessed until tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 11:35 a. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10a. m., Friday, January 27, 1956.) 








DISTINGUISHED CIVILIAN AWARDS AND CULTURAL 
INTERCHANGE AND DEVELOPMENT 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 27, 1956 


Hovsst or RepresENTATIVES, 
SvuBcoMMITTER OF THE COMMITTEE 
on Epucation anp LaBor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Lee Metcalf (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Metcalf, Thompson, and Holt. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, 
minority clerk; and Russell C. Derrickson, chief investigator. 

Mr. Meroatr. The committee will be in order. 

Our first witness today is going to be introduced by an old friend 
of this committee, a man who has appeared before the committee a 
number of times and who is a friend of every member of not only 
the subcommittee but the full committee. 

Mr. Owens, will you introduce our first witness ¢ 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Chairman, my name is T. R. Owens, Washington 
representative of the United Rubber Workers, AFL-CIO. 

In appearing before this committee this morning, I just want to 
remind the committee that we, as a labor organization, are not only 
interested in the economic features that confront us all the time but 
we are also interested in the other welfare of the people that belong 
to our organization. Therefore, naturally, we are interested in the 
cultural end of our organization that has come before us from time 
to time. 

It is with great pleasure that I introduce our coeducational direc- 
‘tor, Bill Abbott, who will present his views and the views of the 
rubber workers before this committee on these bills. 

Mr. Merecatr. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Abbott. 

Will you give your name and identify yourself for the reporter, 
and proceed in any way you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM ABBOTT, ASSISTANT EDUCATION DIREC- 
TOR, UNITED RUBBER, CORK, LINOLEUM, AND PLASTIC WORK- 
ERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO; ACCOMPANIED BY T. R. OWENS, 
WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, UNITED RUBBER, CORK, LINO- 
LEUM, AND PLASTIC WORKERS OF AMERICA, AFI-CI0, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Asporr. My name is William Abbott, and I am assistant direc- 
tor of the education department of the United Rubber, Cork, Linol- 
eum and Plastic Workers of America, AFL-CIO. 
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If it is all right with the committee, I will read my prepared state- 
ment. 


Mr. Mercatr. If you wish. 

Mr. Assorr. Thank you. 

I appear before this committee today to emphatically support H. R. 
7973, which provides for the establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Fine Arts. Believe me, it is needed. 

The mere existence of such a commission would raise the fine arts 
to a level it has hitherto not enjoyed in this country. It would pro- 
claim that the fine arts are, as mentioned in the bill, “essential to the 
general welfare and national interest.” It would lend a needed dig- 
nity to our rich heritage of literature, dance, music, painting, and the 
theater. 

There is one extremely important point I would like to mention in 
connection with this bill. Our country stands for a great experiment 
in democracy, and in the fields of government, education, collective 
bargaining relations, and other institutions we are proving to peoples 
present and past that democracy can work. 

Certainly, then, a country run by its citizens should help guide and 
promote the creative endeavors of the people. 

The democratic concept of promotion of art is not, to my mind, that 
of the individual art patron bestowing his favors on artists who 
please his fancy (although I am not opposed to this). But we Ameri- 
cans must dedicate ourselves to the idea of the public acting through 
their Federal and local governments and other institutions as the new 
patron of the arts. 

A Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts would be an essential 
step in the democratization of fine arts patronage, and would be in 
keeping with our past traditions. 

ven before the American Revolution democratic-minded Ameri- 
cans like Philip Freneau and H. H. Brackenridge proclaimed this 
“best of countries, where the arts shall rise and grow.” And in 1797 
Joseph Perkins predicated that the buoyant, tousle-headed democrac 
would become “the seat of the muses, the Athens of our age, the ad- 
miration of the world.” 

Noah Webster wrote in 1784 that America must “at some future 
time, be as distinguished by the superiority of her literary improve- 
ments as she is already by her civil and ecclesiastical institutions.” 
And William Ellery Channing, the great Unitarian leader, advocated 
culture for the man in the street as far back as 1838. The list of 
Americans who wanted art in America to take a democratic hue in- 
cludes statesmen from Thomas Jefferson to Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. 

Therefore, in its historical context the idea of democratization of 
the fine arts is by no means new and is fully in keeping with our great 
traditions. 

Of all the groups in our society, working men and women should 
be most interested in the passage of bills to promote creative expres- 
sion. Historically this has been so, and, judging by the positions in 
favor of Federal promotion of the arts taken in the past by both the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, this is so today. 

Historically, the bee movement has urged democratization of 
creative and intellectual endeavors. We are all acquainted with the 
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victorious battle the American labor movement fought for free public 
education. To a great extent we owe our public school system to 
labor union action. But not only did working people want education 
for their children; they wanted it for aeedaainte as well. More than 
a hundred years ago lens Agassiz reported amazement at seeing 
3,000 laborers assembled in a club to listen to lectures for their own 
intellectual growth. 

Throughout the years the mainstream of the American labor move- 
ment has developed a genuine folk culture, and unions such as my 
own have steadily developed adult education programs. 

But here is the problem we face: 

Recently in one of my union classes—as I said before, my job is 
that of education, workers’ education in our union—I found a worker 
with a rare natural gift for poetry. He has never been encouraged 
to do anything with Fis talent, oak for him it is certainly nothing to 
brag about or even do anything with, for poets are not among the 
most highly regarded people in our cc | society. 

He works on the sonenablly line and probably will remain there until 
he retires. Whatever talents he may have had are lost to our culture. 
Had literary talents been held in higher esteem and had he somewhere 
along the line been encouraged to develop his talents, he might have 
made a significant contribution to our society. 

Let me highlight the problem further. I was recently on a citizens’ 
committee in Akron, Ohio, which studied the local urban league. 
The major concern of urban leagues are with Negroes and other 
minority groups. 

What struck me most was the great amount of time spent by some 
of the social workers there in trying to encourage Negroes to develop 
their natural abilities. 

Many Negroes feel that because of formerly exisiing practices of 
racial prejudice there just aren’t job openings for, say, Negro com- 
mercial artists, and therefore many with an artistic bent don’t try to 
do anything about their gift. Their family environment may also 
militate against aspiring to be anything other than a laborer, po early 
in life they become smothered by a blanket of lethargy. For, why 
—_ to something you can never achieve? 

ut the fact is that job opportunities are opening up to minority 
groups, and many potential artists, writers, musicians, and dancers 
will be forever lost to these socially useful occupations for want of 
stimulation and development. While social agencies like the urban 
league do what they can—and they do very well indeed with their 
limited resources—they are obviously not equipped to carry on a full- 
scale program of stimulation of the arts among minority groups. Cer- 
tainly this bill will not solve the problems I have suggested, but it will 
be a step.in the right direction. In my opinion, the problem of en- 
couraging artistic talent should be one of the duties of the new 
Commission. 

There is also the unexplored social gain of leisure time and how 
Americans occupy themselves. 

We are an aging Nation. That is, the number of retired persons 
in the country is going up all the time. Don’t be as a Nation owe this 

up of senior citizens some consideration? Is it enough to give 
em a pension and a slap on the back and say, “Now, go away and 
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look after yourself”? For many, time hangs heavy on their hands 
and they would welcome aid in being redirected into fruitful channels. 

I know one individual whose entire life has been enriched because 
he has recently learned how to oil paint. And he’s good at it, too. 
But he has lived for years in an environment conducive to art and 
had friends who enjoyed painting themselves. 

Unfortunately, a great percentage of our senior citizens are not as 
fortunate as this mdividual, and have to stumble around pathetically 
before they find themselves, or, worse still, they may never find new 
goals in life. I should think another problem for the Commission to 
consider is how the Nation can better serve its senior citizens. And 
I might add as a footnote, in the field of art and creative endeavor. 

I would only like to suggest the problem here of how to better in- 
tegrate the fine arts with the general population. The workday is 
becoming increasingly shorter. In my home town of Akron the union 
has already won the 6-houwr day for rubber workers. I believe the 
shorter workday should be am incentive for such a Commission to in- 
vestigate new ways of making new-found leisure time more meaning- 
ful to the average citizen. 

This brings up the problem of general public opinion concerning 
culture and the » ae arts. 


We Americans have an ambivalence concerning this subject. A 
little over a year ago a story appeared concerning an industrial worker 
in Milwaukee who bought an original oil painting on the installment 
plan and was too embarrassed to tell his fellow workers about. his 
purchase. Buying an automobile on credit would have been a socially 
acceptable practice. 

Yet, last year the University of Wisconsin had an institute featuring 


cultural workshops for CIO steelworkers, most of whom were from 
Milwaukee. The courses incladed music and art appreciation and one 
called good reading. The steelworkers attended and participated in 
the workshops «::d were generally enthusiastic about them. 

I would hazard a guess that one reason that these workers were 
receptive to begin with was that the cultural program had the pres- 
tige of university and union backing. Both union and the State 
university said culture was a good thing, and this certainly influenced 
some attitudes. Once the students participated in the workshops and 
found themselves enjoying their participation in them the battle was 
won. 

Official prestige given to a subject, therefore, in my opinion, does 
influence attitudes. I have seen this happen time and again in my 
own union work. 

I’ve had personal experience with public attitudes concerning the 
fine arts. The University of Wisconsin has one of the best: modern 
dance schools m the country. Yet in 1948 when I attended the uni- 
versity I was told by my fellow students that dance was purely a 
woman’s recreational activity. 

“Men don’t do that sort of thing,” I was told. 

Dance instruction was given only in the women’s gymnasium. I 
thought this was a stupid prejudice, a harmful one, in facet. And, to 
defy this prejudice, along with a handful of other men, I followed 
a dance course right in the women’s enna We braved raised 
eyebrows and giggles, but found that generally we were applauded. 
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I believe that today dance instruction for men at the university is 
quite an accepted pattern of behavior. 

I mention this ineident to show that even in a culture center like 
Madison, Wis., more prestige and general acceptance can be given to 
all our art forms. I feel Federal encouragement of the arts would 
tend to break through the jungle of past prejudices and open the doors 
of art to many more Americans. 

I see this bill as an important first step in the direction of encour- 
aging and promoting the fine arts, and in giving the recognition it 
deserves in our society. I would like to see this bill go further and 
outline ways of encouraging persons of artistic proclivities who, be- 
cause of social or financial obstacles, may never have the chance to give 
bloom to their talents, 

But this is a step, an important one, of placing the prestige of the 
Government of the United States behind our fine arts, our culture, and 
in the long run a people’s creative works are the measure of a ciyiliza- 
tion. 

I want to thank the subcommittee. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. ‘Thompson, do you have any questions or 
comments ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I would like to thank him for his well-presented 
and carefully thought-out statement. And I would like, too, to com- 
ment historically on something that I think we should comment on. 

You list some Americans who wanted art in America, and listed 
Thomas Jefferson and Franklin Roosevelt. I would like to comment, 
too, that a great many other public figures, including President 
Eisenhower, President ‘Truman and many others, could be men- 
tioned. Theodore Roosevelt was very much interested in art conser- 
vation. They would be included in that list if it were complete. Is 
that not so? 

Mr. Axsorr. Yes; that is certainly true, Congressman. 

Mr. Tompson. That is all I have. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Holt? 

Mr. Hotr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Abbott, this is not a standing subcommittee of 
the House. This is a special subcommittee assigned to consideration 
of H. R. 7973 and other related bills. One of the bills before the sub- 
committee is a bill for providing for a distinguished civilian award. 
A recommendation was made in the President’s state of the Union 
message at the beginning of the last session of Congress. Mr. Thomp- 
son and others have introduced legislation both in their omnibus 
bills and separate bills for distinguished civilian awards. 

I wonder if you would care to comment on that legislation. It 
seems to me that it would tie into this proposition that you have pre- 
sented of recognition to the arts and a need for recognition of that 
sort. 

Mr. Assorr. Well, I certainly would. 

I have heard of this medal or award, distinguished civilian medal. 

Mr. Mercatr. We are not just sure of the form the award would 
take, whether it would be a medal or a plaque or something. But it is 
the idea of the sponsors of the legislation that there is a need in the 
United States for the Federal Government itself to recognize out- 
standing civilian achievement whether in the arts or literature. On 
the royalty list last year they gave the Order of the British Empire 
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for the dance in England. And in France they have methods of 
recognition. 

Mr. Asgorr. Congressman, there is one thing that has always 
struck me. We do give awards and very high awards, as we should, 
for military valor and valor on the battlefield, but we give too few 
awards in my opinion for the promotion of peace and understanding 
and brotherhood. I would include the fine arts among these. 

If we reward people for military endeavors we should certainly 
reward them for adventures to promote peace and will and un- 
derstanding and also to enrich our lives. I would approve of this 
idea 100 percent. 

Mr. Mercarr. I have one more question in a different vein. 
Fern when you read your prepared statement, at page 3 you 
said: 

I know one individual whose entire life has been enriched because he has 
recently learned how to oil paint. 

You left out the word “retired.” 

In view of the question as to a certain very famous and distinguished 
painter and what is going to happen to him in the future, is there any 
significance in your leaving out that word “retired” ? 

Mr. Assorr. No, there isn’t. 

Iamsorry. That must have been an error. 

He is retired, however, just for the record. 

I don’t know. He may be the male equivalent of a Grandma Moses. 
You never know. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Abbott, we are very grateful that you appeared 
before us and have given us the benefit of this helpful testimony. 

And, Tom Owens, I am grateful that you brought this representa- 
tive of your organization to us today. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. 

Mr. Metcatr. We are going to interrupt the regular order of pro- 
cedure for a witness who is not on the list. 

Mr. Thompson, will you introduce the next witness. 

Mr. THompson. We have the honor this morning to have former 
Ambassador Bliss with us, and, if he will come forward, we would 
like to hear from him. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that the committee does not have time to list 
all of the Ambassador’s distinguished achievements, but if you will 
identify yourself for the record, Ambassador, we would be very pleased 
to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT WOODS BLISS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Brass. My name is Robert Woods Bliss. I am a resident now 
of Washington, a disenfranchised citizen of the United States, and I 
was in the Government service from 1900 to 1933, and again returned 
for 3 years to the State Department during the last war. I retired, 
at my own request, in 1933. 

Mr. Chairman, some days ago the assistant director of the Whitney 
Museum of Art in New York telephoned and asked if I would be 
willing to appear before your committee and express my views regard- 
ing this bill, No. 7973, in the House. He later sent me word that I 
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was not expected to come before the committee. And it was only last 
evening that I was again asked if I would come. So that I have no 
prepared statement for you. 

Nevertheless I shall be very glad if you would allow me to say that 
I find this bill one that has my entire approval. 

In my services abroad in every country where I was stationed the 
government had either a separate department or a portion of a depart- 
ment devoted to promoting the fine arts. So that I was familiar to 
some extent with the activities of governments in promoting such activ- 
ities in their own countries. 

The knowledge, Mr. Chairman, that we have of man from the earliest 
times is due to the effort of those people to express themselves in some- 
thing that they believed was appealing to their fellow man. In the 
old caves in France and in northern Spain there are those wonderful 
drawings which some of you may have seen or may have seen repro- 
duced in illustrated magazines. And in the excavations that are made 
of old sites, often the only testimony we have of the artistic efforts of 
those people who lived years and centuries ago was the decoration of 
their household utensils in the form of portions of pottery. 

So that man has always wanted to exteriorize something within him 
that he felt would appeal to others and would satisfy his own ego. 

Now the United States Government is the only one I have had any 
familiarity with that has not officially encouraged the fine arts with a 
special department or a committee devoted to furthering that part of 
human endeavor or human expression. 

We have, of course, the Smithsonian Institution which does a good 
deal in that respect, but the Smithsonian Institution was an inspira- 
tion and a development of a gift given by an Englishman. 

We recognize that the fine arts play an important part in the lives 
of our people. And the witness of that is the National Gallery of 
Art which the Government helps support. But this bill brings the 
whole matter to a head and puts it into a body that will be supported, 
encouraged, and formed by the Government of the United States. 

To my mind that is a very important step in the development of 
our cultural life. 

I am giving you my own opinion, which perhaps is a little pre- 
sumptive. But you have asked me to come here, Mr. Chairman and 
Mr. Thompson, and I am very grateful to you because I am exceed- 
ingly glad to have an opportunity to tell you how important I think 
this bill is and how urgent I believe it is to have it enacted into law. 

I thank you for being so patient with me. 

Mr. Mercaur. We are very grateful to you, Mr. Ambassador, for 
coming before us. 

Mr. Thompson, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Tuompson. I would like to thank the Ambassador, and, while 
we have him here, to discuss two matters which this subcommittee is 
considering. 

One of them is a series of bills which would establish in the United 
States under the executive branch a medal for distinguished service 
or a distinguished civilian award in all fields. 

I would like to know, Mr. Ambassador, whether, without know- 
the details, you approve of such a proposition. 

r. Buss. Again I turn to my experience abroad, Mr. Congress- 
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In foreign countries civilians are rewarded by being given a. mem- 
bership in an order, commonly known as a decoration. And it is 
almost in some cases automatic, just the same as distinctions given 
in this country to. members of the Armed Forces. 

For instance, in my former profession—in England, for example, let 
us say—a man was promoted from one grade to another in the serv- 
ice. As he reaches to the top she is given an order which is almost 
invariably that of St. Michael and St. George. And eventually, as 
he becomes chief of mission and has shown that he is performing 
his duties with credit to himself and to his country, he is given the 
higher order which carries with it a knighthood. And that is an en- 
couragement, of course, to men, although it is not my belief that they 
would not do their best work if they did not have that encouragement. 

So it is in other countries. The civilians are given decorations. 

Now you may remember that when we obtained our independence 
it was provided in the Constitution that no person serving in the 
Government of the United States might accept a foreign decoration, 
a foreign order, because we had in those days of the Puritans a horrow 
of distinguishing some over others. 

I think that it is only just.and fair that those who have shown an 
aptitude for furthering the welfare of the country, who have given 
of their best in some distinguished act, or who have shown that they 
can rise above their fellowman im certain respects should have some 

ition. 

In what form it seems best to give that is a matter for further study 
or ultimate decision. But I think that the civilians should be en- 
couraged by some sort of a reward. 

Now that is already in existence in this country from private initia- 
tive such as the Pulitzer prizes and others that you have known. It 
is not necessary to enumerate them. 

I think that is a very good idea to. promote and bring to fruition, if 
possible. 

Mr. THomeson. Thank you, sir. 

We are also considering legislation which would make permanent 
the President’s emergency fund operated under the State Department 
under which American artists and groups are sent abroad in the cul- 
tural exchange program. 

Do you think, sir, that on the basis of your long experience in dip- 
lomatic affairs it would be to our advantage to export our culture and 
to import other cultures so that we can understand each. other a 
little better ? 

Mr. Buss. Very decidedly so. I have thought that for a long while. 
May I again give you an instance of my own experience? When I 
was in Argentina—I was there from 1927 to 1933—I think it was in 
1930 when I was home on leave I arranged with the president of the 
Pan-American Society in New York to invite to luncheon the repre- 
sentatives of about 30 industrial organizations which did business in 
Argentina. And I explained to them that I had started the ground- 
work to carry out a loan exhibition in Argentina of American paint- 
ings, a retrospective exhibition of American painting. And I said I 
felt that was something which should interest them because it would 
tend to overcome a good deal of prejudice and misinformation in 
South America about our cultural life or our ability to express our- 
selves culturally. 
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I dwelt on the matter for a good little time, just as I am talking 
to you about it—but in more detail. 

I could not arouse any interest although I had calculated that the 
total cost would not have come to more than $25,000 or $30,000. 

I did not get one response. 

That was perhaps due to my inability to prove my point. 

But I have always felt that we make ourselves better understood 
and we understand others better if we know what they are doing and 
they are given the opportunity of knowing what we are doing, in the 
way of fine arts—in painting, in music, and in dance, and in other 
ways. 

So I approve of that very much, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you very much, sir. 

We certainly do feel very grateful to you for taking your time to 
come here. 

Mr. Buss. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr, Mr. Holt? 

Mr. Hort. I just want to thank Mr. Bliss for coming down. I en- 
joyed his testimony, particularly his answers to Mr. Thompson’s 
questions. 

Mr. Buiss. Thank you. 

Mr. Mercatr. I, too, want to thank you. We are grateful to have 
the benefit of your experience not only on a Federal commission on 
the arts but the other legislation. 

I want to ask you one question, Mr. Bliss, and that is this: 

It has been suggested by witnesses before this committee that this 
interchange of culture and art should be made not on a basis of export- 
ing American symphonies and American culture abroad, but getting 
some of, especially the Russians or those from the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries into America so that they have a greater understanding. 

What would be your comment on that? 

Mr. Briss. Well, I do not see why you should draw the line of 
acquainting other nationalities with what we have accomplished and 
are doing in the fine arts just because they are behind what we refer 
to as the Iron Curtain. Indeed, those are the people who want to 
persuade more than we do others who, we believe, may have some 
idea of what we are and what we stand for and what we are trying 
to accomplish. 

I would not ome that at all. 

Mr. Metcaur. Mrs. Chandler, who is a constituent of Mr. Holt, the 
gentleman from California, made a suggestion the other day in testi- 
fying before this committee that sometimes it was difficult to get high- 
ranking and topflight American artists to go to Russia or the other 
satellite countries because there was public opinion against such a visit, 
and when they returned to this country they found that there was a 
resistance and discrimination against ee 

Weare concerned with an attitude of that sort. 

Could you make any suggestions as to what this committee or the 
Congress could do to cure that. sort of thing ? 

Mr. Briss. Well, the prejudice exists in many quarters against some 
sorts of activities. dod very frequently those prejudices are broken 
down by carrying out something against which the prejudice exists. 
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The gentleman who just preceded me mentioned the prejudice at the 
University of Wisconsin against men taking dancing lessons. And 
then when a small group of them began it they broke down the 
resistance. ’ 

There is no panacea that I know of for breaking down the prej- 
udices against some people who would go into Russia. And yet there 
are Americans who are visiting Russia constantly who come back 
here and testify to what they saw and give accounts of their trips. 
And I have never heard of any of those people being ostracized 
because of going in there. 

Mr. THomrson. Mr. Ambassador, do you think that it might be 
easier for these professional artists if this program were to become 
a permanent one and given the dignity with which we hope to clothe 
it if the State Department were to announce publicly, as it does in 
other matters, that, at its request, the artists were going abroad as, in 
a sense, ambassadors of good will of the United States? 

Mr. Buss. I think that might help. 

Mr. THompson. Do you think that official recognition might help? 

Mr. Buss. I think that might help; yes; undoubtedly. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you. 

Mr. Mercatr. I would like to pursue that a little. 

Do you not think that it would not only help in the acceptance of 
the artists when they return but in the acceptance of this interchange 
program in its entirety if it were clothed with some official dignity 
and sponsored by the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Brass. I think any exchange of that sort, Mr. Chairman, should 
be done under the auspices of some Government department. Per- 
haps the normal department would be the State Department because 
it occupies itself primarily and, sha!l I say, purely with foreign affairs. 

But if this Commission under the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare were to sponsor it, because of the recommendations 
of the committee which you are desirous of forming, I think that 
would do away with a great deal of the difficulty that might be pre- 
sented if it were done on a more or less informal] or unofficial basis. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you very much, Mr. Ambassador. We are 
grateful to you for coming before us. 

Mr. Briss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Mercaur. The next witness is Mr. Dan Lacy. 

Good morning, Mr. Lacy. Will you give your name and identify 
your position for the reporter? I see you have a prepared statement. 
You may just proceed in any way you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF DAN LACY, MANAGING DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
BOOK PUBLISHERS COUNCIL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Lacy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Dan Lacy. I am managing director of the American 
Book Publishers Council. 

You have copies of my statement, Mr. Chairman, and I would like 
to comment rather informally on some of the points made in it, if I 
may, rather than presenting the statement formally. 

The Book Publishers Council includes most of the general book 
publishers of the country, the names you are used to—Doubleday, 
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Macmillan, McGraw-Hill; that type of publisher plus most major 
university and religious presses in the country, and book clubs and 
also publishers of inexpensive books. . ji 

Before going into detail about this particular bill I would like to 
say a word or two about some views we have had about the problem 
of the relation of the Federal Government to the arts generally, and 
in particular perhaps to the printed word. 

1 would like to say that I am speaking here only of the Federal 
Government. I think there are some quite different problems at the 
State and local government level. 

There are two ways really the Federal Government can undertake 
to be of assistance to the arts. One, which is fairly common in 
Europe, is one of direct assistance in the support of a national acad- 
emy, the subsidizing of a national theater, the awarding of grants to 
artists and composers and writers, maintaining a ministry of fine arts, 
and that sort of thing. 

Proposals of this sort are generally met with relatively little favor 
in the United States. 

One of our hopes would be that a commission of this sort might 
be able to find means of giving direct assistance where it is needed 
in forms that would meet the kinds of objections and reservations that 
have existed in the past. 

But there is another whole area of governmental relations to the 
arts that has had very little attention publicly because it is less obvious 
than this direct assistance, and that is the fact that the arts—literature, 
music, and all the rest—live in a social situation and an economic 
situation, a general environment that is largely determined by dif- 
ferent acts of the Federal Government just as almost every other 
form of life does. It is impinged on constantly by a variety of things 
like copyright legislation, like taxation, like postal rates, for example. 

There are many acts of the Federal Government which have an im- 
portant effect on the arts. And these indirect influences are fre- 
quently overlooked in this sort of discussion. 

It is in this area that we would like to focus some attention. 

Let me try to illustrate this with a few points. In the area of 
copyright, which is basic to the development not only of literature 
but of theater and music and, in less degree, the graphic arts, the 
Constitution itself gave Congress the power to enact legislation to 
promote the progress of science and useful arts by securing, for a 
limited time, to authors and inventors the exclusive right to all re- 
spective writings and discoveries. 

In general, the United States in most of its history has lagged con- 
siderably behind European countries in its copyright legislation. 
And our copyright legislation has a number of special characteristics 
which have often given it a peculiar effect. As one example, prior to 
1891 the writings of foreign authors could receive no copyright pro- 
tection in the United States. This not only was rather prejudicial to 
them but it had interesting effects on American authors. What 
American novelist in the 19th century could hope to make a living 
when it was possible to publish authors of the standing of Dickens 
and Seott without paying any royalty at all? Who is going to pay 
a royalty to an American novelist when he had this whole domain of 
foreign authorship freely before him? 
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This did not affect short-story writers nearly as much because the 
short story is an evanescent thing. It is published, he gets his return, 
and subsequent piracy and that sort of thing is less important. 

Also take another point that bears on this same point: from 1879 
on, magazines enjoyed a very liberal postal rate, a postal rate that was 
fiat on a national basis that gave a tremendous encouragement to the 
national circulation of magazines, which had just become possible 
about that time because of the improved railroad system and fast 
mails, And because of high-speed presses it could print big nation- 
wide editions. 

Now these two factors, this low postal rate for magazines and the 
fact that copyrights had a very different impact on novels from the 
short story, meant, I believe, that you had a very much more rapid and 
more early development of the short story than of the novel in this 
country. And one of the reasons that Americans are universally 
recognized as the pioneers and masters of the short story and la 
considerably behind most of the major European countries in the 19th 
century in the development of the novel in the literary form is prob- 
ably due to these almost accidental impacts of Federal legislation. 

To take just some other areas briefly, our international postal rates 
are approximately twice as high on books as those of most other major 
publishing countries, which has a rather significant effect on the dis- 
tribution of American as compared to other foreign books overseas. 

Our tax laws have had a varied impact on the arts. We are prob- 
ably more liberal than most other countries in granting tax exemption 
to organizations revoted to educational and artistic purposes. And 
there is no question that this would be one of the great incentives to 
the develpment of art galleries and many activities in that line. 

At the same time our income-tax laws tax copyrights and the income 
from them on a more severe basis than income from any other kind 
of property and on a far more severe basis than income from patents. 

Where there is a deliberate Federal policy to encourage invention, 
and which has been reected in the tax policy on patent income, there 
has been no comparable policy on income from copyrights. 

These almost random examples, I think, simply indicate that the 
indirect consequences for the creative arts in this country of Federal 
legislation in a variety of what may seem to be remote fields are often 
as important, if not more important than the results of direct action. 

I do not think that, by and large, people interested in the creative 
arts have a great deal to complain about on this score. The Federal 
Government’s record on the whole has been ;zood, though it is spotty, 
and it has been improving. But I think the point is that this fairly 
favorable record is in some degree accidental. 

Rarely has there been a really careful consideration when a tax bill 
is under consideration of its impact on the arts, let us say, nearly as 
much as there has been on its impact on this or that industry or other 
phases of economic development. 

This is partly because the Government has never been equipped, so 
to speak, to give consistent attention to either the good or the bad 
indirect consequences on the arts of its action in other fields. When 
these have been bad it has nearly always been unintentional. I do 
not think anybody ever intended that our 19th century copyright 
law should have a stifling effect on the development of American 

literature except in the short story. But that happened. And I 
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do not think probably that anyone intended that current tax policies 
should have a disadvantageous effect on music or drama or dis- 
advantage composers or authors, but that is the fact. And that 
is why we believe these bills to establish a Federal Advisory Com- 
mission on the Arts would be very helpful in improving the situation 
further and in dealing with problems that are still outstanding be- 
cause such an advisory group would be able to identify and point 
out those numerous areas in which Federal legislation and admin- 
istrative action designed for quite different purposes impinge on 
literature or on the arts. There simply is not any Federal agency 
with an overall responsibility in this field. 

The Office of Education and the Library of Congress do this to 
some extent, but their authority and scope is limited, and there is 
no agency which, for the arts, can perform a role comparable to that 
of the Department of Labor or the Department of Agriculture or 
the Department of Commerce and the other agencies that constantly 
are aware of the circumstances and needs of various industries and 
occupations, and can bring that awareness to bear in the formulation 
of Federal policy. 

There are 2 sets of bills as I understand it, Mr. Chairman, that are 
before the committee; H. R. 7973 and H. R. 8291 which are identical 
bills introduced by Mr. Thompson and Mr. Wainwright in the last 
few weeks, and 2 bills introduced by Mr. Wainwright and Mr, Celler 
in the last session. 

Of these 2 sets of bills we very much prefer the currently intro- 
duced set which provide an advisory commission of 21 members serv- 
ing 6-year staggered terms. And we believe that this proposal for 
enlarging the membership and for staggering the terms will help give 
a wider representation and a periodic introduction of fresh thinking. 
I think a fixed term will give this body more administrative inde- 
pendence than would otherwise be the case. 

We would like to suggest the possibility of 1 or 2 amendments 
that might still further strengthen the independence of the com- 
mission. Perhaps the committee would like to give thought to pro- 
viding that the commission should itself have the power of appoint- 
ing its executive secretary and that its annual report might be made 
not only to the President but to the Congress. 

In conclusion, our views may be briefly summarized as endorsing 
wholeheartedly the proposal to establish a Federal Advisory Commis- 
sion on the Arts. And I don’t mean to suggest at all that we think 
that all or most of what it would do would be the kind of things we 
were talking about. I mention them simply because they are not likely 
to be widely discussed otherwise. 

We also advance a preference for the two current bills, H. R. 7973 
and H, R. 8291, and a suggestion that consideration be given to amend- 
ments which would further strengthen the independent status of the 
Commission. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Meroaur. Thank you. 

We interrupted these hearings because other business of the full 
committee came in and interfered with the continuation of the hear- 
ings last year. But it was as a result of some suggested amendments 
that were made by various witnesses that Mr. Thompson and Mr. 
Wainwright introduced revised bills. 
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We welcome suggestion for amendments such as you have made 
rere. 

Mr. Lacy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mercatr. And we want to say also that you have been the first 
witness before us who has presented this, as you say, indirect need 
for some central agency to consider copyright and tax laws and various 
laws of that nature. We are glad to have that point of view presented. 

Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I would like to thank Mr. Lacy very much. I par- 
ticularly appreciate the exposition of the impact of a couple of our 
laws and the examples which you have used on the development of 
thearts. I feel very strongly about that. 

There is no question that the copyright laws need revision. Such 
things as the jukebox protection has affected live musicians very radi- 
c ally. And these things would, in my opinion, as you say, be well con- 
sidered by such a body as this. 

We are also discussing before this committee, as you have probably 
heard sitting here, two other propositions. One is the distinguished 
civilian award, and I would like your opinion of that suggestion, al- 
though you might not know all of the details of the legislation. 

Mr. Lacy. Thank you, Mr. Thompson. 

The thought that the Government should give some appropriate rec- 
ognition to people who have contributed to the national life in these 
fields we are all so much interested in is a very attractive one. 

I must confess that largely on the basis of some personal experience 
in the field, I have some rather serious reservations about it. Let me 
mention just one as a sort of example of the problem. 

The Library of Congress several years ago received a grant from 
a foundation which would have enabled it to make an annual award 
to the poet who had made the most distinguished contribution to 
American poetry. And it relied for the making of this award on a 
very distinguished jury of poets and literary critics and professors of 
literature and the like. 

The first year the award was made it was given to Mr. Ezra Pound. 

This created some difficulties because Mr. Pound was the subject of 
attention of his Government in a variety of ways at that time, not 
only in being cited as a distinguished poet but also in being under in- 
dictment for treason and being committed to a Federal mental hos- 
vital. 
There was a furious uproar from all over the country which was 
easy to understand and difficult not to sympathize with, about this, 
which was compounded by the fact that, though, I believe, nearly all 
American poets seemed to feel a heavy debt to the technical innova- 
tions to poetry Mr. Pound has made, his poetry is not very easily 
comprehensible by laymen like me at least. 

The difficulties that came out of this led to the Library of Congress, 
at. what I understood was the suggestion of the appropriate con- 
gressional committee, abandoning giving not only t this award but 
certain other awards it had given. It had annually given a modest 
and little known award, or three of them, in the field of prints and 
etchings, and had annually given a medal for composition of chamber 
music. 

It was the sense of the Congressmen that looked into the matter at 
that time that, quite apart from the peculiar circumstances of this 
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case, almost inevitably Federal recognition of individual creative 
writers and artists would lead to problems. 

One can take note of the recent newspaper comment on the proposal 
to designate William Carlos Williams as a consultant in poetry for 
the Library of Congress for a year. Mr. Williams was winner of 
the National Book Award for the most distinguished volume of poetry 
in the year his collected poems were published. And my recollection 
is that he is a Pulitzer prize winner, though I am not certain. 

It seems to me difficult to suppose that it would be possible for the 
governmental agencies involved to escape this type of consideration 
in the awarding of medals in this field. But even supposing that the 
type of concern that has been involved with security matters in the 
last few years an © pokes at some more relaxed future date, I do not 
think that one could ever escape a normal type of political considera- 
tion, 

Many prominent writers—and it would be invidious to select them 
by name—have been prominently identified with one or another 
political party or with one or another candidate. These are articulate, 
thoughtful, forceful, vocal men. Naturally, they write actively not 
only in the form of the pure arts but they commit themselves politi- 
cally. And a judgment that would escape notice of this, I should 
think, on the part of the Federal governmental body would be quite 
difficult. 

Beyond that I think it is almost inevitable that governmental 
awards in the arts would go to the well established. They would go 
to the writer who has already become a national figure, to the man 
at the fullness of his career. 


If one were to sit down and think of who would get the first 
national award in literature I suppose names like Robert Frost and 
Carl Sandburg would come naturally to his mind, men of whose work 
no one reer’ the quality, and who have been distinguished and 


have had full careers. It would be extremeiy unlikely that this would 
go to the young fellow who is just making a new creative contribution 
at the margin, at the frontiers of literature or art. 

This is characteristic in architecture where the Federal Govern- 
ment necessarily has to interest itself because it has to build Federal 
buildings. You remember the furor that attended the designs for 
the Air Academy where there was an advanced contemporary archi- 
tecture that was introduced. And one recognizes what I think is 
probably appropriate in Federal buildings as a recognition of the 
accepted. 

It would be difficult for this to avoid becoming a confirmation of 
the established rather than an incentive to the new. 

In the field of military awards I suspect that the awards we give 
our distinguished and famous generals, though they gratify us and 
please us, probably mean relatively little to the generals, and rela- 
tively little as an incentive. 

What makes the Congressional Medal of Honor so valuable is that 
it does go to many obscure privates who would go otherwise un- 
noticed. But I suspect it would be very difficult to set up an arrange- 
ment under which a distinguished civilian medal would go to the 
great poet who has just written his first poem in a form new and 
challenging which nobody much understands and which is still being 
argued over in the advance literary quarterlies. 
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These reservations, sir, lead me to question not the general principle 
of a distinguished civilian medal, because I think these are considera- 
tions that apply only to the field of artistic creation. It seems to me 
that a distinguished civilian medal could serve tremendously valua- 
ble purposes in the field of industry and invention probably and medi- 
‘al discovery and all that sort of thing. 

I do have these concerns that just worry me in this particular field. 

Mr. Tuompson. I think those concerns have been expressed before, 
and some exist. I would take issue with some things that you say. 

I am not sure that the man who, in writing his first poem, makes 
great progress in a new development at that time has made a con- 
tribution which would deserve recognition; or a person, for instance, 
whose first novel was a great novel. We have had some of them. As 
a matter of fact, we have had novelists who have written a great novel 
first off and have never written another great one. 

With respect to awards, I think that almost anyone who was in 
the service came to accept the Legion of Merit, for instance, as a 
colonel’s good conduct ribbon. On the other hand, a Silver Star or 
a Bronze Star or Distinguished Service Cross or Navy Cross or, of 
course, the Congressional Medal is something that is quite apart from 
that. ‘The Distinguished Service Cross and others sometimes have 
been handed out rather freely. The Air Medal, the Navy aviators 
sometimes said, showed the number of times the Army aviator got 
to breakfast. 1 don’t know whether that is true. But these problems 
do exist. 

However, it is our feeling and, I think, the consensus that there 
should be recognition. Yes, Frost and Sandburg might be consid- 
ered first, but it would be the first time that this Government has 
considered them, Each may have won a Pulitzer prize or, in Faulk- 
ner’s case, for instance, a Nobel prize. But there has been nothing 
in the form of recognition from our Government. 

Mr. Howard Hanson testified yesterday, a Pulitzer prize composer 
of an American symphony. Certainly it would have been appropriate 
at that time, I think, if we had had a distinguished medal for dis- 
tinguished civilian service to award one to him at that time. 

There might be some catching up to do. But if a proper selection 
were made—and I am sure it would—by the executive branch I would 
not fear that any really meritorious citizen would go wanting for 
recognition. 

I certainly do appreciate your comments on it. 

Mr. Lacy. Those were advanced as reservations and concerns be- 
cause they were requested, sir; not by way of attempting opposition. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Holt? 

Mr. Horr. I have no questions, but I want to thank you for coming 
down. 

Mr. Lacy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Horr. And I appreciate the philosophical and long-range ap- 
proach you have given us. They are very well taken. 

Mr. Mercatr. I have no questions either, but I want to thank you, 
Mr. Lacy, for making an original and a genuine contribution to these 
hearings in bringing to the attention of this subcommittee several 
things that otherwise have not been suggested to us, and reminding us 
of some of the things for us to consider. 
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It comes to mind that pom oe hearings on the Library services 
bill, for example, many of the librarians who came in here were rather 
vehement about the postal laws and how handicapped they were in 
mailing books and so forth. And yet that was just before this com- 
mittee. And the Post Office and Civil Service Committee, in consid- 
ering postal regulations, probably did not have that large group. 

You have brought up a way in which those matters could be pre- 
sented to the various committees in Congress with an official aspect. 

I think the whole committee is grateful to you for that, and we 
thank you for coming. 

Mr. Lacy. Thank you very much, Mr. Metcalf. I am grateful for 
the chance to be heard. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you for coming. 

Mr. Lacy. Thank you very much, Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercatr. Your full statement will appear in the record at this 
point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF DAN Lacy, MANAGING DrrecTorR, AMERICAN Book 
PUBLISHERS COUNCIL 


I appreciate this opportunity to appear in these hearings to present our views 
on the several bills before this subcommittee which would establish a Federal 
Advisory Commission on the Arts. 

The American Book Publishers Council is the trade and professional organiza- 
tion of the general book publishing industry in this country. Our 131 members 
include practically all the general commercial book publishing firms whose names 
are familiar to all of you—such houses as Doubleday, Harper’s, Macmillan, 
Knopf, Viking, Harcourt Brace, Little Brown, and Bobbs-Merrill—about half of 
the university presses and several religious presses, book clubs, and publishers 
of popular priced paperbound editions. 

Rather than proceeding immediately into a discussion of the individual bills 
under consideration, I think it might be helpful to begin with a general statement 
of our views regarding the problem of the relationship of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the arts, and more particularly literature and the printed word gen- 
erally. It is from this general philosophy that our views have developed on 
the individual measures under consideration. Let me say that these remarks do 
not apply to the separate subject of the relationship of State and local govern- 
ment to the arts, which in some ways presents quite a different problem. 

There are in general two ways in which the activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment may affect literature and the arts. The first is what might be called the 
direct way—deliberate measures of encouragement or discouragement. Examples 
may be found in the practice of many European countries: A ministry or bureau 
of fine arts; prizes, medals, awards, and honors; financial encouragement in the 
form of stipends or pensions ; Government financial support for theaters, opera 
companies, and orchestras. The second is what might be called the indirect 
method—the shaping of legislation, governmental policy, and administrative 
activities which are directed to other major purposes so as to help or to hinder 
the development of literature and the arts. Examples are the tax laws, the 
postal system, foreign trade regulations and copyright. These indirect influences 
are frequently overlooked in discussions of Government and the arts, but they 
are very important in their total effect. 

In the United States our historical philosophy and practice has been to keep 
the Federal Government out of the field of direct influence on the arts. So far 
as indirect influences are concerned, there has been a general disposition and 
willingness to shape legislation and administrative action so as to help rather 
than hinder the development and enjoyment of the arts—and in many ways our 
record has been better in this respect than that of many other countries. This 
record has not been entirely consistent, although it has by and large been more 
favorable in recent years than in some earlier periods. A few specific examples 
may help to illustrate this point. 

In the area of copyright, which is basic to the development of literature, the 
theater, and music, the Constitution itself provides that Congress should have 
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the power to enact legislation “to promote the progress of science and useful arts, 
by securing for a limited time to authors and inventors the exclusive right to 
all respective writings and discoveries.” Despite this constitutional provision, 
throughout most of our national life we tended to lag somewhat behind European 
governments in our copyright legislation, especially in the important area of 
securing protection of the copyrighted works of Americans abroad by means of 
reciprocal international arrangements. Fortunately this era is rapidly com- 
ing to a close with the ratification of the Universal Copyright Convention by the 
United States last year and the coming into force of the Convention among the 
first 12 ratifying countries on September 16 last. A number of important do- 
mestic copyright problems are, however, still outstanding. On postal laws— 
and the postal system is an indispensable means of distributing books, periodicals, 
and music—we have in some ways provided more encouragement within our 
boundaries than many European countries, and a few remaining anomalies are 
now being corrected in a bill on educational and cultural materials in the mails 
which passed the Senate in 1955. Our international postal rates on published 
materials, including music, have on the other hand been distinctly less favorable 
than those of most other leading countries; but this discrepancy, too, is I trust 
in process of being eliminated in the bill to which I have just referred. Pro- 
tected by the first amendment, we have been reasonably free of Federal censor- 
ship of the printed word. Our income tax laws on the other hand have been 
distinctly more burdensome on the income from literature and artistic creation— 
income from copyrighted materials—than on income received from technical 
creation represented by patented articles. 

These examples—by no means a complete list—I believe make it clear that 
the indirect consequences for the creative arts of Government actions in what 
appear at first to be remote fields may often be much more important than the 
results of direct actions. They also indicate that the Government’s record in 
this field, though spotty. is on the whole good and is improving. But the point 
is that this favorable record is in some degree accidental. The Government has 
never been in a position to give consistent attention to either the good or the 
bad indirect consequences for the arts of its actions in other fields. When 
those consequences have been detrimental it has almost always been uninten- 
tional. No one intended that our 19th century copyright legislation should tend 
to stifle American authorship, yet that was one of its consequences. No one 
intends that current tax policies should work injury to the performance of 
serious music or drama or disadvantage composers and authors, yet that is 
among its effects. 

That is why I believe the bills before you—to establish a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts—would be very helpful in improving the situation fur- 
ther and in dealing with a number of important problems still outstanding. 
Such an advisory group would be able to identify and to point out those numerous 
areas in which Federal legislation and administrative action, often designed for 
quite different purposes, impinge on literature and the arts. There is at present 
no Federal agency with an overall responsibility in this area, although in some 
respects existing agencies such as the Office of Education and the Library of 
Congress may be able to perform this function to some extent. But there is 
no agency which for the arts can play a role comparable to that of the De- 
partment of Labor, Department of Agriculture, Department of Commerce, and 
other similar agencies that are continuously aware of the circumstances and 
needs of the various industries and professions with which they deal and can 
bring that awareness to bear on the formulation of Federal policy. 

The specific bills before the subcommittee are, I believe, the following: 

H. R. 7973 and H. R. 8291, identical bills by Mr. Thompson of New Jer- 
sey and Mr. Wainwright, introduced on January 3 and January 9, re- 
spectively. 

H. R. 5756 and H. R. 6713, identical bills introduced in the 1st session 
of the 84th Congress by Mr. Wainwright and Mr. Celler. 

As between these two sets of identical bills, our strong preference is for the 
current Thompson and Wainwright bill, which provides an Advisory Commission 
of 21 members serving 6-year staggered terms. Three Commission members 
would represent each of seven fields: music; drama and dance; literature; archi- 
tecture: painting, sculpture, and graphic art; photography and motion pictures ; 
and radio and television. Fixing a specific term of office for the Commission 
members will, we believe, provide a desirable continuity of policy but also per- 
mit the periodic introduction of fresh thinking as membership is rotated. A 
fixed term will also give the Commission more independent status than would 
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be the case if service was at the pleasure of the President. We would like to 
suggest for your consideration various means of strengthening still further the 
independence of the Commission. This might be done by giving to the Commis- 
sion itself the power of appointing its executive secretary and staff and by pro- 
viding that the Commission’s annual report be made to the President and to the 
Congress. 

In conclusion, our views may be briefly summarized as endorsing whole- 
heartedly the proposal to establish a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts: 
a preference for the current Thompson and Wainwright bills (H. R. 7973 and 
H. R. 8291), and a suggestion that consideration be given to amendments which 
would further strengthen the independent status of the Commission. 


Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Chairman, I have here a group of letters and 
articles pertaining to this legislation which I would like to offer for 
inclusion in the permanent record. 

Mr. Mercaur. Without objection, the articles will be made a part 
of the permanent record. , 

(The information referred to follows:) 


2EMARKS OF Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY, DECEMBER 8, 1955, TO THE BALLET THEATER 
FOUNDATION 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am deeply grateful for the opportunity to appear here 
today in this distinguished gathering of leaders and patrons of one of the great 
arts to diseuss the concern of the Congress for the encouragement and advance- 
ment of the cultural life of our country. 

I have introduced a number of bills which would advance our Nation’s 
cultural life. Two of them have become law. One of these raises the annual 
appropriation by the Congress to the Federal Commission of Fine Arts from 
$10,000 to $35,000. 

The second created a Federal Commission to plan a cultural center in the 
Nation’s Capital for music, drama, ballet, and the plastic arts. 

A pending bill would exempt fine arts programs such as opera, symphony, 
ballet, and drama from the onerous Federal admissions tax. We are the only 
major country in the world that not only does not subsidize the arts but insists 
cn taxing them heavily. If the Federal Government corrects this inequity, 
however, our cities—New York and Washington, for instance—should resist 
the attempts of the culturally blind to move into this area by the imposition 
of local taxes. 

A fourth bill of mine on which hearings will be resumed when the Congress 
reconvenes in January 1956 would make the President’s emergency fund for 
participation in international affairs permanent. It would establish also a 
Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and thus give the fine arts representation at Cabinet level 
for the first time in our history. 

Many of my colleagues in the House and Senate have joined with me in 
sponsoring these measures, including Senator Herbert H. Lehman and Con- 
gressman Emanuel Celler. Both of these distinguished legislators have joined 
with me, also, in sponsoring a bill to grant a Federal charter to the National 
Music Council. This charter is similar to that granted American drama by 
the Congress in 1935—a charter known as the American National Theater and 
Academy. 

It occurs to me that the ballet theater and the Ballet Theater Foundation, as 
America’s premier dance group, might well take the lead in developing similar 
legislation for the American dance. 

I hope you will support all of this legislation vigorously and that you will 
urge others to do likewise. All of these various proposals are important aspects 
of a national arts program. There are others, of course. The plan announced 
by Gen. David Sarnoff on behalf of the Radio Corporation of America and the 
National Broadcasting Co. for a touring opera company is one. 

Important for the long-range development of the arts in our country is the 
regional plan to bring live, professional theater to 40 American cities each 
year, a proposal put forward by the American National Theater and Academy. 
This plan would be financed through donations from various foundations and 
funds raised locally. 
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The way to develop talent, surely, is to give it something to feed upon, soil to 
sink its roots into, and time to mature. 

This regional theater plan is strikingly similar to the recommendations made 
by William Dunlap, the father of drama in our country, in 1833. He did make 
a novel suggestion for financing his plan which I note is not contained in the 
ANTA plans. “If the expenses of the national theater should exceed the 
receipts,” Mr. Dunlap, a citizen of my State of New Jersey, wrote in his monu- 
mental History of the American Theater, “let it be supplied by increased taxes 
on taverns and tippling houses.” 

This is an excellent suggestion but a little difficult to get the Congress to adopt. 

It is high time, however, that we here in America paid more attention to the 
arts at the national level. If some of you will come to Washington next year 
and testify when hearings are being held on my measures, and if you have the 
organizations you are affiliated with pass strong resolutions calling on the 
Congress for action, if you and your friends mobilize support at the grassroots, 
if you get letters and telegrams off to the Members of Congress, if you do this, 
a national arts program will be realizéd. It can be sooner than you think. I 
am confident that it is as close as your typewriter, or the pen and ink on your 
desk, and the telephone in your livingroom. 

Miss Lucia Chase reminded me the other day that the Ballet Theater was 
organized in 1940 as a gallery of the best in dance with both classical works 
in the best tradition, and modern works from the best choreographers of the day. 

The Ballet Theater has performed steadily for 15 years and has played in all 
48 States of the Union. It was the first foreign company invited to Covent 
Garden after World War II and the first American company of any kind to 
tour the continent of Europe. 

Rousing receptions were accorded the company at the Edinburgh Festival 
and in such major cities as London, Paris, Vienna, and Rome. 

In preparation for this occasion I requested the State Department, last week, 
to furnish me the Embassy reports on your recent South American tour. I would 
like to take a minute of your time to read from the remarkable story of your 
appearance in Buenos Aires, as it appeared in the official reports of our Gov- 
ernment: 

“The Ballet Theater troupe arrived in Buenos Aires on September 12, 1955, 
and left for Montevideo on October 2, 1955. 

“Carrying on in the best tradition of the American theater, the Ballet Theater 
troupe performed in Buenos Aires on troubled days prior to the revolution of 
September 16, 1955, during the state of siege and in the midst of the turmoil 
following the inauguration of the provisional president. The atmosphere was 
harly conducive to attracting Argentines to ballet performances, nonetheless, 
balletomanes did come in great numbers to the Teatro Opera despite the con- 
fusion resulting from canceled performances or from programs given in the 
late afternoon, with little advance notice, in order to allow the spectators to 
return to thier homes before the curfew. 


EVALUATION 


“The post considers the visit of the Ballet Theater comparable to that of 
Porgy and Bess in Buenos Aires insofar as it portrayed the high quality of an 
American art form; Argentines could see for themselves that the Ballet Theater 
as a group was second to none in the world. They also became aware as they 
attended the six different programs of the strictly indigenous character of 
modern dance numbers like Billy the Kid, Rodeo, Fancy Free, and Fall River 
Legend. They could admire the vitality and freshness that these new chore- 
ographies are bringing to the traditional ballet. They could appreciate not 
only the creativeness of American choreographers like Agnes de Mille, Jerome 
Robbins, and Eugene Loring, but the excellent interpretation of native-born 
American dancers like Roselle Hightower, Nora Kaye, Ruth Ann Koesun, John 
Driza, and Scott Douglas, who were as good in the white ballet as in the modern 
numbers. 

“The conduct of the Ballet Theater performers, individually and collectively, 
was exemplary during their stay here, especially considering the tensions and 
trying conditions they had to put up with. For example, they calmly went down 
together into the basement of the hotel for protection against a possible bom- 
bardment when they heard the cannon fire of army tanks blasting away at the 
Alianza Libertadora Nacionalista headquarters, only two blocks away. They 
had to be content with cold suppers all the time the curfew lasted because dining 
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service at the hotel was curtailed. A spirit of good sportsmanship and friend- 
liness characterized their relationships with Argentines at the private dinners 
and parties organized in their honor by friends and admirers. 

“This post would like very much to have a return visit by the American Ballet 
Theater under more favorable political conditions, since its success would be 
guaranteed from the start.” 

This is an outstanding example of what our cultural ambassadors are accom- 
plishing even in the face of extreme difficulties, and I would like to talk to you 
today about the activities being carried on by the President’s emergency fund 
which is sending abroad our finest cultural organizations. 

There is much misunderstanding about the United States abroad and much of 
it exists in friendly countries where the cultures differ from ours and our culture 
simply is not known—or little known. 

The finest expression of the true character of a country is represented in its 
cultural life. The Communist propagandists hammer on the line that Ameri- 
eans are uncultured, crass barbarians with no appreciation of the arts. 

Few people, even in the free world, have had the opportunity to know any- 
thing about the vast number of excellent artists and groups that we have in 
the United States today—the outstanding musical groups, ballet groups and 
dramatie organizations. 

The cultural presentations of these groups form an artistic core of American 
life which is just as much a part of our Nation as our technoiogical achieve- 
ments. 

This aspect of American cultural life is not for export. But we do wish to 
share it with other nations. It is not to be forced on other people. We want 
other people to participate in its appreciation with us. 

Some of my colleagues in the Congress have asked why the Federal Govern- 
ment should give increased attention to the fine arts these days, particularly 
as it relates to the activities of the President’s emergency fund and the important 
exhibitions of painting and sculpture sent abroad by the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. Two weeks ago in Chicago, Adjiai Stevenson answered that ques- 
tion this way. He urged that we must show America as “firm, consistent, peace- 
loving” and that— 

“* * * we must add a refreshed concern for our less fortunate neighbors. We 
must play our generous part in the bettering of the human lot; and we must do 
so not just to compete with communism, not to preserve colonialism, and not 
to impose Americanism. We must make the world understand again what it 
once knew—that at the roots of our faith we recognize that we belong, all of us, 
to the family of man.” 

For the past 2 years the Congress has appropriated an annual sum of $5 mil- 
lion for an emergency fund for international affairs. The two broad purposes 
of this fund are— 

(1) The presentation abroad of American cultural and athletie attrac- 
tions; and 

(2) United States participation in international trade fairs. To date 
this appropriation has been divided equally between these two programs. 

Both of these programs are vital. In both of these fields the Communists have 
a headstart on us. The headstart need not discourage us. These are both fields 
in which the United States has no need to worry if we exert ourselves. The only 
danger is that we may let victory go to the Communists by default. 

It has become increasingly clear that there is no such thing as peaceful coexist- 
ence and it would be a mistake for us to believe that there is. 

Gov. Averell Harriman, one of our really great experts on the Russians, says 
that the strong competition this country is faced with from the totalitarian bioc 
is “economic and military, but above all moral and spiritual.” 

Although today I am addressing myself mainly to the cultural program operated 
by our Department of State, I am also extremely interested in the International 
Trade Fair program which is operated by the Department of Commerce. Our 
participation in these trade fairs is giving us an opportunity to encourage 
exhibitions abroad which develop understanding of free American enterprise 
and promote two-way trade with other countries. Our exhibits at these fairs 
help refute the Communist charges made against our system of free enterprise. 

In the 5 years prior to 1955, the Soviet bloc exhibited at 122 trade fairs at 
which the United States was not represented. Under the program made possible 
during the current year by the President’s $5 million emergency fund, the United 
States had been represented at 15 fairs by July 1. 
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The American performing artists program of the Department of State has 
assisted outstanding cultural and athletic groups in appearing before overseas 
audiences which otherwise would have no opportunity to develop an appreciation 
of our achievements in these fields. 

Our athletic teams selected for this program in most instances have been com- 
posed of outstanding champions who have actually been an inspiration to the 
emerging youth throughout the free world. 

The Communist line pictures the American as a decadent motorized specimen 
of barbaric humanity steeped in overindulgence. 

A total of 12 athletic teams have been sent out under this program. Many of 
them have been multiracial. For example, a tennis team made up of champions 
has just left for the Far East and South East Asia. It is headed by Hamilton 
“Ham” Richardson, America’s No. 1 amateur tennis star, who is also an intel- 
lectual of the first order—a straight A student and a Rhodes scholar. He is also 
a living example of the way in which many American have overcome physical 
handicaps. He is a diabetic—constantly must use insulin—and yet is a champion 
athlete. A second member of the team is the delightful young Negro school- 
teacher, Miss Althea Gibson, New York State women’s champion. Another team 
member is Robert “Bob” Perry who represented the United States at the Davis 
Cup matches in Australia 2 years ago. The last member is beautiful blond 
Carol Fageros, the Florida champion who won the matches in Canada on her 
recent visit there. 

A championship team such as this represents a true cross section of American 
life. 

These athletic groups don’t travel to win athletic contests. They go chiefly 
to inspire sportsmanship, physical training, and depict an important aspect of 
the American way of life. In addition to presenting demonstrations, they con- 
duct training clinics, address youth groups and help youth leaders in productive 
efforts aimed at combating juvenile delinquency and unrest. 

I am told that as a result of the activities of American athletic visits to other 
parts of the world, some 15 or 20 countries have requested our Department of 
State to send them American coaches under the regular international-exchange 
program to establish programs of training in athletics on American lines. 

This, to me, is what might be called an athletic point 4 program and certainly 
is especially desirable on a binational basis if specifically requested by the other 
countries. How better can we win true friends than by helping them develop 
their own Olympic champions? Certainly such action on the part of our Govy- 
ernment and our private citizens cannot be misconstrued in any quarter as having 
an ulterior motive beyond the creation of mutual understanding and good will. 

On the strictly cultural side, representatives of our best artists and groups in 
the fields of music, drama, and the dance have performed before audiences in 
some 220 major cities of the world. This cultural presentations program has 
been hailed, both here and abroad, by Government leaders, private organizations 
and the press, and welcomed by our overseas diplomatic officers as meeting a 
very real need in the area of international relations. There is ample evidence 
that this program has been extremely effective in combating the propaganda 
that the United States is a purely materialistic country, populated with bar- 
barians who have no cultural life. 

These performances are living examples of one aspect of the character of 
America. 

During the past year a number of our major orchestras were financially assisted 
in tours abroad. The Symphony of the Air, the former NBC orchestra, traveled 
throughout the Far East. Everywhere the orchestra went it was accorded 
tremendous ovations. The American Embassy in Tokyo reported that it was 
impossible to describe adequately the impact made upon the Japanese by the 
Symphony of the Air but that truly the orchestra’s visit was “the greatest cul- 
tural achievement the United States has made in Japan from the time of the 
opening of * * * (that) * * * country to relations with the Western World.” 

Like receptions were given the Philadelphia Orchestra and the New York 
Philharmonic, both of which toured Europe this last summer and fall. The 
Vhiladelphia Orchestra’s Lisbon performances closely coincided with appearances 
there of the New York City Ballet. A report from Lisbon stated that these 
events “marked a towering peak of United States artistic activity in Portugal. 
American prestige in general was enhanced correspondingly. The effect of such 
events on United States-Portuguese relations could scarcely be exaggerated.” 

In the field of modern dance, the President’s fund assisted the José Limon 
dance troupe in a highly successful tour in South America which took place this 
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time last year. The Martha Graham troupe is presently performing in the Far 
Kast and South East Asia before packed houses and receiving ovations. I think 
you may be interested in hearing some comments made in connection with this 
tour in an editorial in one of the leading Manila dailies: “‘The genius * * * who 
conceived the idea of sending out to all parts of the world the best American 
orchestras, the best American theater groups, and the best American dance com- 
panies to prove that the United States is not a nest of materialism that it has 
always been painted to be, deserves more than routine commendation. His 
idea has been realized in Europe and Asia and the results in terms of good will 
to and respect for the United States are something which cannot be measured 
by the hard reality of dollars and cents. Europeans and Asians who were in- 
clined to regard American pretensions to culture with something akin to skepti- 
cism, now have a healthy respect for the excellence of American art and artists. 
They have also learned to regard America in a new light and to look upon her not 
only as a source of economic aid but also as another rich reservoir of art and 
culture.” 

Reports which were received from overseas diplomatic offices regarding the 
aforementioned tour by the Ballet Theater last summer in Latin America are 
clear indications of the cultural impact your company had on its audiences. 
These reports stated that Ballet Theater left ‘a lasting impression of artistic 
excellence and superb showmanship.” The American Embassy in Chile reported 
as follows: “The Embassy has heard numerous comments from prominent 
Chileans on the wisdom of the policy now being pursued by the United States 
Government in subsidizing the overseas tours of such attractions as Porgy and 
Bess and the Ballet Theater. If Chile is typical, the United States can make 
no better investment * * *. Both attractions had a deep impact on Chilean 
intellectuals.” 

Critics throughout the world have acclaimed your smashing successes including 
the excellent impressions made by the company of Ballet Theater in off-stage 
intellectual and cultural circles and with the man in the street. 

Similar gratifying comments have been received on American performances 
abroad of Porgy and Bess, American jazz and, of course, American drama. This 
recent New York Times report from Germany is typical! : 

“The enthusiasm of the Germans for American folk art, whether it be Porgy and 
Bess or the performances of Louis Armstrong, has convinced observers that the 
dynamic force of grassroots culture in America is the only answer to the long-term 
struggle that has begun with the Russians for the minds and hearts of the German 
people.” 

These comments on our success at interpreting and sharing the cultural side of 
American life with other peoples are indicative of the people-to-people diplomacy 
so necessary in this world of tension. We must share this side of our life with 
other peoples if we are to be understood by them. 

If this program is not continued and expanded through the combined efforts of 
our cultural organizations and our Government, the outlandish reputation for 
barbarie materialism of our country, as painted by the Soviets, will be believed. 

This program must be given priority attention. We must take advantage of the 
unprecedented interest abroad in our culture. We must develop a long-range plan 
for inspiring and nurturing friendly relations with other peoples designed to show 
the world our true character. 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger of the New York Times says that, “* * * the skillful 
communication of democratic ideas, rather than sheer weight of armaments or 
economie power (is) the ultimate safeguard of our free society.” 

For the past year and a half this cultural interchange program has been operat- 
ing on an emergency basis. Many of my colleagues agree with me that this pro- 
¢ram now should become a permanent part of our foreign policy legislation. 
Therefore, it is with great pleasure that I am able to report that the Young 
lbemocrats, at their national convention in Oklahoma City last week, adopted a 
resolution strongly supporting my measures. 

We must be able to plan on a longer term basis because, as you of the Ballet 
Theater know better than anyone else, long-term bookings often prevent participa- 
tion on a “erash” basis no matter how worthy the cause. 

I might add that the Congress does not look with favor on permanent emer "ency 
or “crash” programs. It is much better that permanent legislation be enacted 
after careful consideration of all aspects of the problem. 

Since it is clear that our cultural interchange program has become one of our 
country’s most effective weapons in this cold war period, it must be expanded and 
stabilized, and I will continue to work for the adoption of legislation which will 
make this program permanent. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
THe UNITED STATES ApvisoRY COMMISSION 
ON EpUCATIONAL EXCHANGE, 
October 10, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. THompson: The question of augmenting the cultural activities 
of our Government referred to in your letter of August 18, to the Secretary of 
State (copy of which you sent to me on August 19) was discussed at our recent 
Commission meeting. 

Your statement proposing the establishment of an Advisory Committee on 
Arts and Cultural Exchange was of particular interest to this Commission. 
This is a subject which has been of vital concern to the Advisory Commission 
en Educational Exchange, and one upon which recommendations have been 
made by the Commission since December 1951. In this connection, I believe 
you will be interested in the attached statement which gives a brief summary of 
the Commission’s recommendations to the Secretary of State concerning the 
need for and the establishment of a Committee on Arts. These recommenda- 
tions were reported to the Congress in the Commission’s seventh, eighth and 
ninth semiannual reports, copies of which are enclosed. 

The Commission appreciates your interest in this matter. Since this is a 
subject of mutual concern and one which the Commission will have under con- 
tinual review, we shall follow with interest the action taken on the bill intro- 
duced by you as well as bills introduced by other congressional leaders, which 
propose the enactment of legislation to facilitate the effective operation of an 
art and cultural exchange program. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. H. Firzceratp, Chairman. 


(The information referred to is as follows:) 


SEVENTH SEMIANNUAL REPORT TO THE CONGRESS BY THE UNITED STATES ADVISORY 
COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL ExCHANGE (JULY 1-DECEMBER 31, 1951) 


I, CULTURE—THE SOVIET’S NEW WEAPON 


Over the past year the Kremlin’s constantly mounting propaganda offensive 
has been directed at the free nations in an attempt to break their determination 
and desire to unite against communism. The theme of the offensive is the 
“peaceful intentions of the Soviet Union and the satellites” as contrasted to the 
“aggressive preparation of the United States to plunge the world in a new war.” 

All propaganda techniques, all informational and cultural media, and all 
supporters of the Communist cause have been made a part of the new peace 
offensive. Cultural activities in particular have been emphasized since they 
provide a natural channel for depicting the U. 8S. S. R. as a peace-seeking nation 
which concentrates on the development of its cultural life as distinct from Amer- 
ica which devotes its energies to building its military might and materialistic 
pursuits. 

The Soviet’s use of culture as a weapon in the cold war is new. It has a 
potentially adverse effect on United States interests abroad because of its special 
emphasis on the fine arts, which by contrast are not emphasized in the United 
States information and educational-exchange program. 

This Commission has advisory responsibilities to the Congress and the Secre- 
tarv of State for the United States educational-exchange program. It is there- 
fore important and necessary that we place the matter before the Congress, 
together with our views thereon. This is done in the succeeding statements which 
have been arranged topically as follows: 


1. Soviet Propaganda Resources 

2. Media Used in the Soviet Peace Offensive 

The United States Programs 

. Special Problem of the Fine Arts 

. Recommendations of the Commission on Educational Exchange. 


For data and statisties used in this report the Advisory Commission is indebted 
to the Department of State which has made the information available to us from 
its files. 

The Commission wishes to take this opportunity to point out that the impor- 
tance of educational exchange should not be overlooked. We fight antidemocratic 
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forces with good ideas as well as with military defense. The Soviet Govern- 
ments, as the following record will show, are very much alive to the impor- 
tance of personal exchange in cultural as well as educational activities. 


1. Soviet propaganda resources 


Since both domestic and foreign propaganda are of crucial importance to the 
triumph of the Communist Party, the U. 8S. 8. R. and its satellites spend billions 
of dollars on the Communist propaganda machine and maintain an elaborate 
system of training to operate it. These activities are unparalleled in history. 

In 1950 the Soviet Union itself spent almost a billion dollars on propaganda 
activities out of a total national income of some 70 billions. In addition, the 
satellites spent over $480 million during the same year for this purpose. But 
these staggering expenditure data do not tell the whole story. 

A multitude of Soviet propaganda operations are carried on within free 
countries. In the main, they are manned and financed by Communists and 
their friends on the outside. They encompass everything from printing news- 
papers and posters to ringing door bells to get signatures for a “peace petition.” 
They result in daily Communist contacts with hundreds of millions of persons in 
every land in the world. 

The Kremlin has established a large, highly organized training program in the 
U. S. S. R. to insure that propaganda operations are carried out by professional 
expert propagandists and agitators. 

Six thousand special schools exist for this purpose on the local level. These 
have a constant enrollment of more than 185,000 students. On the regional level 
there are 177 more schools that train an additional 135,000 students. Then, on 
the national level, there are some dozen higher institutions devoted entirely to 
this subject. These five specialized training to some several thousand advanced 
students. 

Moreover, propaganda training is not limited to these special schools. It is 
emphasized in every other type of advanced adult-education program within the 
Soviet Union. In the training of Red Army officers, school teachers, engineers, 
skilled laborers, ete., the regular course of instruction always includes instruction 
in agitation-propaganda techniques. The result is that nearly everyone who is 
in a position to influence opinion in the Soviet Union has received professional 
tutoring in this field. It is not too much to say that the cream of the Russian 
population, 5 to 10 million persons, are trained propagandists, and all of them 
constantly carry on activities to promote Communist propaganda objectives. 

The picture is the same within the European satellites, China, and North 
Korea. The process involves not only the training of Russians, Czechs, Poles, 
ete., for work within those countries, but also the training of Communists from 
outside the Soviet orbit. Persons who have received special training in propa- 
ganda train others who in turn train others, and so on. 

2. Media used in the Soviet peace offensive 

The Kremlin’s official program for the peace offensive utilizes all informational 
and cultural media. 

As in previous propaganda drives outside the Soviet orbit, U. S. S. R. activities 
in the peace offensive include radio broadcasts, wide dissemination of publica- 
tions, support for binational societies, and assistance to the Communist Party 
in various countries. Under the new offensive, however, these activities have 
been multiplied and accelerated. For example, there has been a marked increase 
of radio programs to the North American and other English-speaking areas, as 
well as an increase in programs in other languages. The U. 8. 8S. R. and its 
satellites now broadcast a total of 1,722 hours a week. This compares with a 
total of less than 500 hours a week broadcasts by the Voice of America. 

The Soviet press and publication program, moreover, has been greatly stepped 
up so that out of the Soviet Union pours a constant stream of publications of 
various sorts. These include some of the old standbys like Pravda, which is 
distributed around the world and sets the line for international communism, 
and Tass, the official Soviet news agency, and the official organ of the Comin- 
form, For a Lasting Peace—for a Peoples’ Democracy, a weekly newspaper 
published in 18 languages, including Japanese, Arabic, Korean, Chinese, English, 
and most of the languages of Europe. In addition, new Soviet publications have 
been created to carry the message of a peace-seeking Russia. Examples of these 
are the recently inaugurated English-language ‘friendship journal” News, and 
the Mexican magazine Paz. 

Another example of the accelerated approach is in the medium of films. The 
Soviets are attempting to expand their film markets by participation in interna- 
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tional film festivals, and by holding Soviet film festivals, such as those held 
in India in past months. Also, individuals prominent in the Soviet film industry 
are being sent abroad to win friends for Soviet films. 

The new element in the offensive is the cultural campaign in the course of 
which the U. 8S. S. R. is bringing to Russia an increasing number of leaders in 
cultural and related fields and sending Soviet citizens to western nations. Under 
this new approach a number of delegates are entering the Soviet Union. This 
is not, however, an “open door” program. Although all individuals allowed 
to enter the U. S. S. R. are not Communists, all are highly screened to ascertain 
that they will be receptive to the intense, high-powered propaganda program 
to which they will be subjected once inside the Soviet Union. Upon completion 
of this program they are returned to their own country to popularize the Soviet 
message. 

The flow of people from the Soviet Union is equally impressive. These in- 
dividuals are also carefully selected. This is to insure not only that there will 
be no embarrassing defections but also that the individuals are of the caliber 
to strike an intellectual response in the outside world. 

In all of these exchange activities special emphasis has been placed on im- 
pressing the Western World with Soviet artistic superiority. The Communist 
world is represented, as one in which artistic endeavor attains unsurpassed 
excellence as a result of an atmosphere of peace and well-being. Under this 
approach, Russian musicians, singers, ballet dancers, lecturers, professors, 
writers, scientists, are being sent to perform at special events such as exhibitions, 
festivals, anniversary celebrations, and international conferences, both private 
and public. 

The emissaries. of Soviet culture have done an effective job as indicated in 
the following statement : 

“At the Brussels International Music Contest in May 1951, Russia carried 4 
of the 7 top ratings, including the first 2, whereas the United States was un- 
officially represented by 2 young entrants who finished ninth and eleventh on the 
list of 12. The Russian violinist was so sensational as to be compared in the 

selgian press to the leading violinists of the Western World. 

“At the music festival in Florence this past May the Russians joined at the 
eleventh hour and literally stole the show with 3 or 4 outstanding artists. The 
United States did not participate in the festival. 

“Again, at the film festival in Cannes in May 1951, the Russians after accept- 
ing at the last moment, sent an official delegation including a top film producer 
and one of their best stars. They scored heavily at press conferences attended 
by hundreds of newspapermen from all over the world. They also took honors 
at social functions. Their own reception was the most elaborate of the 30 official 
receiptions offered. 

“There was no official United States delegation at Cannes, nor were there 
any American movie stars or an official United States reception. A private 
United States citizen, learning that no American reception was planned, came 
forth with a thousand dollars of his own money and saved the day. 

“In Iceland, the Russians are presenting excellent artistic programs to local 
audiences, whereas American artists who perform for the United States Army 
troops in Iceland cannot appear before local audiences due to lack of funds 
and union regulations prohibiting free performances. 

“In India the Soviet’s cultural approach has been particularly strong. It 
includes Soviet and satellite participation in the recent Indian film festival, to 
be followed by an impressive exhibition of Russian art which will be shown in 
five cities of India. This exhibit, reportedly worth several million dollars, con- 
sists of over 700 paintings, 22 sculptures, and over 200 other items. Leading 
Soviet art personages will accompany the exhibit during its Indian tour. This 
exhibit appears to be the largest display of Soviet art to be shown outside the 
Soviet Union.” 

There is also increased Communist activity to establish front organizations on 
national and international levels. Many of these organizations participate in 
so-called cultural activities, including the sponsorship of festivals and con- 
ferences which are calculated to appeal to a wider group than confirmed Com- 
munists. 

A list of scheduled and proposed conferences and meetings of such organiza- 
tions, to be held on both sides of the Iron Curtain, shows that a number of 
artists, writers, youth representatives, doctors, lawyers, and other professionals, 
will be traveling to and from the U. S. 8S. R. and the satellite countries in the 
coming months. 
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s. The United States programs 


One of the resources for furthering this Nation’s interests on the psychological 
front is the information and educational exchange program being carried out by 
the Department of State. This total program is a composite of individual pro- 
grams carried out under Public Law 402, Eightieth Congress, and other laws 
authorizing special programs of educational exchange such as the program under 
the Fulbright Act, and the program for educational exchange with Finland. 

Originally conceived as an instrument for achieving understanding of the 
United States among other nations, the program’s objectives have sharpened so 
that it is now dedicated to the following three objectives : 

(a) Keeping alive the spirit of cooperation among the free nations of 
the world for the purpose of self-protection and progress for all; 

(b) Strengthening resistance to communism in countries immediately 
threatened with infiltration or aggression ; 

(c) Weakening the forces of communism and diminishing its power in 
areas now under the domination of the U. 8. 8S. R. 

The scope and nature of activities conducted to carry out these objectives 
are, generally speaking, fixed by— 

Legal authority for, or congressional intent concerning specific activities ; 
Their effectiveness in achieving foreign-policy objectives ; 
Availability of funds. 

A number and variety of information and educational exchange activities are 
conducted under the total program. An indication of this is given in the 
accompanying table which summarizes the educational-exchange program as 
planned for 1952, for which approximately $29.7 millions in dollars and the dol- 
lar equivalent in foreign currencies has been made available. In addition, funds 
have been appropriated for information activity and work at the overseas mis- 
sions, bringing the total for information and education exchange to $103.4 
million. 

Obviously the Soviet propaganda machine provides greater resources than 
this Nation’s information and educational exchange program can supply. More 
are required to support the Soviet way of life. 

The determination as to what total program resources this Government needs 
to counteract the Soviet peace offensive and other propaganda efforts is prop- 
erly a responsibility of the executive and legislative branches of the Government 
and outside both the purview and competence of the Commission. We are 
convinced, however, that it would not be practicable nor desirable to attempt 
to match the Soviet effort. Propaganda, Russian style. is alien to American 
principle, practices, and economy. Nevertheless, the Commission considers it 
important that additional resources be provided to counteract the Soviet effort 
in fields not now covered by the United States information and educational 
exchange program, where the Soviet impact stands to jeopardize United States 
interests. 


}. Special problem of the fine arts 

The emphasis on the fine arts in the cultural phase of the Soviet peace of- 
fensive creates a special problem for the United States. First, the Soviet’s 
emphasis on the fine arts capitalizes on the fact that certain areas of the world, 
particularly Europe and Latin America, have always underestimated the level of 
American cultural achievements. This prejudice has affected attitudes and judg- 
ments about American policies and foreign relations. 

In turn, because cultural achievements are so important to the peoples of 
these areas, they may be infiuenced in favor of communism as a result of 
ltuss:a’s newly acquired prestige in the artistic fields. 

Second, the Soviet drive in the fine arts field finds the United States at present 
without a counteroffensive. Fine arts activities per se are not included in the 
Department of State’s information and educational exchange program. 

Policies laid down by the Congress during the enactment of Public Law 402 
have resulted in a deemphasis on the fine arts in general and a specific prohibi- 
tion on Government-financed exhibits of paintings. Even if this were not the 
case, funds appropriated on an annual basis for the program have been too 
modest to permit this emphasis. 

It should be pointed out, however, that in the meantime certain activities in 
the fine-arts field have been carried out by the Department within the limit 
of available funds and congressional policies. Such activities have consisted 
chiefly of making the best use of volunteer performances by American artists 
and musicians, giving grants on a limited basis to individuals in the fine arts 
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field, and facilitation of certain private projects. These have constituted no 
more than a mere holding operation. 


5. Recommendations of the Commission on Educational Exchange 

The Commission believes that a counteroffensive in the fine arts field should 
be initiated. 

We foresee no immediate lifting of the barriers which in the past have pre- 
vented the Department of State from emphasizing the fine arts in its interna- 
tional educational exchange program. We do not, in fact, advocate that they 
be lifted. The Department of State has no special competence in the fine arts 
field. We believe that the Department’s activities should continue to be con- 
fined to making a limited number of grants in the fine arts field and to facilitation 
of private projects. However, it is our strong conviction, which we know the 
Department of State shares, that even in connection with activities of this type, 
the Department must establish criteria to insure that those fine arts projects in 
which it participates will operate in the national interest. We believe that such 
criteria can best be developed with the assistance of private experts. 

If the Department of State’s activities in the fine arts field are to remain 
limited, who is to take the lead in conducting the necessary cultural counter- 
offensive? 

Our Commission believes that this is a job for private endeavor, and that the 
first step is to interest private agencies in undertaking it. The next step is to 
develop a mechanism to insure continuous, close cooperation between private 
agencies conducting the offensive and the Department of State. 

Our conclusions point to one thing—the appointment of a committee of private 
experts in the field of fine arts for the purpose of (@) securing the interest of 
private enterprise in conducting the necessary counteroffensive; (b) counsel- 
ing the Department of State concerning its facilitation of private projects. 

We have made a recommendation to the Secretary of State to this effect. We 
have further recommended that the committee be appointed by the Secretary 
of State under the authority of section 8301 (6) of Public Law 402 to operate 
in effect, as a subcommittee of this Commission and that the chairman be desig- 
nated by the Commission from among its membership. We further believe that 
the committee membership should, in no case exceed nine individuals, exclusive 
of the chairman. We believe that the members should represent the public 
interest and be individuals whose experience and qualifications will enable them 
to perform the job as outlined in broad terms above. 

The Secretary of State has informed us that our recommendations are being 
considered and that action thereon will be reported to us in the near future. 


Extracts From E1igutTH SEMIANNUAL REPORT TO THE CONGRESS BY THE UNITED 
Srates ApvisorY COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE, JANUARY 1-—JUNE 
30, 1952 

Ill, OVERSEAS AMERICAN ARTS PROGRAM 


At the Commission’s September 14, 1951, meeting, the Department of State 
reported in detail to the Commission on the importance of a presentation of 
American achievements in the fine arts—music, drama, painting, etc.—to foreign 
audiences in order to overcome the widely held view that Americans are uncul- 
tured, materialistic, and money-mad. The Department emphasized the fact 
that people in Europe and many other countries have confidence in American 
scientific and technical achievements but lack knowledge of our cultural achieve- 
ments and so fail to respect the essential moral and spiritual qualities of the 
American people. 

The Department reviewed for the Commission an analysis of the greatly in- 
tensified Soviet cultural offensive now under way in all key countries and its 
highly inimical effect on attitudes of people in foreign countries toward the 
United States. It was pointed out that this Soviet cultural offensive was aimed 
at glamorizing and glorifying the cultural achievements of the Soviet Union and 
its satellites and picturing Americans as devoid of creative ability in nontech- 
nical fields of endeavor, thus destroying respect and confidence in the American 
people on the part of people in other countries. 

The Department summarized its activities in attempting to secure a more 
extensive presentation to foreign audiences of American cultural achievements. 
These have largely been confined to the award of a relatively small number of 
grants to individuals in the fine arts field and to the dissemination of informa- 
tion on American activity through printed and visual material. The Depart- 
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ment has facilitated private projects without the use of Government funds, but 
since the Department’s competence does not include specialization in fine arts 
matters, it has been difficult to determine which private projects should be 
assisted in terms of overseas objectives and needs. The Department noted the 
congressional injunction against the use of Public Law 402 funds for pictures 
wae Pps congressional authorization, which injunction has _ been 
adhered to. 

In the Department’s opinion, two major needs exist if we are to meet the 
Soviet challenge: 

1. The appointment of a panel of expert advisers who would be asked to 
develop criteria to use in determining what private projects might make a 
sufficient contribution to the objectives of the information and educational 
exchange program to warrant departmental facilitation. 

2. The development of an overseas fine arts program, utilizing the advice 
of the above panel and other experts, which could then be the basis of 
departmental action and also serve to stimulate private groups or agencies 
to finance and conduct as much of the program as possible. 

The Department requested approval of the Commission for the establishment of 
a committee of expert advisers, under the authority of section 801 (6) of Public 
Law 402, 80th Congress, to act as a subcommittee to the Commission. The 
Commission agreed to the Department’s request and in its second’ and third 
quarterly reports to the Secretary of State for fiscal year 1952, gave the Depart- 
ment certain guidance on the problem. The Commission advised the Depart- 
ment to expedite the establishment of the Committee referred to above, to keep 
its facilitation of private projects at a minimum until this Committee’s advice 
could be obtained, and to refrain from using Public Law 402 funds to support 
overseas fine arts projects. 

Since the submission of the above-mentioned reports, certain developments 
have taken place which have resulted in the Commission’s modifying and ampli- 
fying its original recommendations. We wish to report our final position on 
this subject, together with factors which have contributed to the development 
thereof, in the statements which follow. 

During the last quarter of fiscal year 1952, the Commission devoted consid- 
erable time and attention to this problem. It made an additional intensive 
study of the elements of the Soviet’s new use of fine arts activities as a weapon 
in psychological warfare, as well as a detailed review of the Department of 
State’s specific proposal of June 27, 1952 for the establishment and operation 
of the Committee on Overseas American Arts. 

This Committee will, like the Committee on Books Abroad, be appointed by 
the Secretary of State under the authority of section 801 (6) of Public Law 402, 
80th Congress, and act as a subcommittee of this Commission. We were 
impressed with the soundness of the proposal and the caliber of the candidates 
being considered for membership. We not only approved the proposal but also 
developed new recommendations concerning the conduct of an official Govern- 
ment overseas fine arts program. 

Formerly, we had reservations about the use of Public Law 402 funds for 
overseas fine arts projects because the Department has no special competence 
in this field and because no provision had been made to insure that any official 
programs or projects would be developed and conducted effectively. 

We now believe after our full review of the Department’s proposal for a 
Committee on Overseas American Arts that such a committee will provide a 
means by which a program in the field can be developed under sound criteria 
and with adequate safeguards so as to advance the objectives of the interna- 
tional educational exchange program. We feel free to recommend that the way 
be left open for the conduct of official Government projects where such action 
is necessary in the national interest. More specifically, we believe that pro- 
visions should now be made for the International Information Administration 
to assume its rightful leadership in the conduct of this particular phase of the 
American psychological counteroffensive. Therefore, all previous recommenda- 
tions notwithstanding, the Commission expects and recommends that the De- 
partment of State make whatever budgetary arrangements are necessary to 
support this developing program, subject to the following conditions: 


1 The Commission’s Seventh Semiannual Report to the Congress also served as the second 
quarterly report for fiscal year 1952 and reported fully on the Soviet’s new cultural 
offensive. 
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1. No program or specific project involving American arts and the use 
of Public Law 402 funds should run counter to any existing specific con- 
gressional ban, such as the prohibition on “* * * the use of funds for pic- 
tures * * * which do not have the approval of the Congress,” * the Depart- 
ment of State should request the approval of the Congress to exempt from 
this ban the use of funds for shipping pictures, provided the Congress con- 
siders the ban to apply thereto. 

2. The Department should establish the Committee on Overseas Arts 
in accordance with the sound and workable plan presented to the Com- 
mission at its June 27, 1952, meeting. 

38. The Department should develop a specific program for the conduct of 
an effective fine arts program overseas, based on recommendations to be de- 
veloped by the Committee on American Arts with the approval of the Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange; and including specific provisions for 
the private financing and conduct of a major portion of such a program. 

4. The International Information Administration should establish a cen- 
tral point of responsibility for fine arts matters, before the Committee on 
Overseas American Arts is appointed, in order to insure priority attention to 
this important phase of the Administration’s program and a focal point of 
contact within the Department with which the Committee on Overseas 
American Arts may deal. 

The Commission’s recommendations on this subject, as set forth above, are 
being submitted to the Department of State and reported to the Congress on 
the same date, July 15, 1952. 


Extracts From NINTH SEMIANNUAL REPORT TO THE CONGRESS BY THE UNITED 
States ApvisorY COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE, JULY 1—DECEMBER 
31, 1952 


V. RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE PRIOR TO JUNE 30, 1952, ON WHICH 
DEPARTMENTAL ACTION HAS NOT PREVIOUSLY BEEN REPORTED TO THE CONGRESS 


A. American arts program 


During the fiscal year 1952, the Commission devoted considerable time and 
attention to the emphasis which the U. 8. S. R. has placed on the use of culture 
as a weapon in the cold war. In order to fulfill our advisory responsibilities 
in accordance with Public Law 402, we reported our views on this subject, to- 
gether with certain recommendations, to the Secretary of State in quarterly 
reports. The complete text of these recommendations has been reported to the 
Congress in the Commission’s seventh semiannual report (H. Doc. 412, 82d Cong.) 
and eighth semiannual report (H. Doc. 35, 83d Cong.). Briefly, these recom- 
mendations are as follows: 

Recommendation (submitted to the Department of State April 1, 1952).—“The 
Commission believes that a counteroffensive to the Communists’ cultural drive 
should be initiated but that it should be undertaken under private auspices. We 
further stated that in our opinion the Department of State’s activities in this 
field should continue to be limited to the awarding of a modest number of 
grants in the fine arts field and to the facilitation of certain worthwhile private 
projects. 

“We recommended that a committee of private experts in the fine arts field 
be established to act as a subcommittee of the Commission for the purpose of 
assisting us to stimulate private projects, to insure continuous, close cooperation 
with private agencies undertaking them and the Department of State, and to 
establish criteria which the Department of State might use to determine the 
worth of private projects which it is continuously being requested to facilitate.” 

Recommendation (submitted to the Department of State April 14, 1952).— 
“The Commission wishes to reiterate and emphasize its previous recommenda- 
tions on this subject as follows: 

“The Department's facilitation of fine arts projects should be kept to a 
minimum until the advice of the Committee on American Arts can he 
obtained. 

“The Department should expedite the establishment of the Committee. 

“Fine arts projects should not be financed from funds appropriated for 
the conduct of the program under Public Law 402, 80th Congress.” 


2 May 21, 1947, Report of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, p. 5. 
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Recommendation (submitted to the Department of State July 15, 1952).— 
As reported in the Commission’s eighth semiannual report to the Congress * * * 
“during the last quarter of fiscal year 1952, * * * the Commiss.on made an 
additional intensive study of the elements of the Soviet’s new use of fine arts 
activities as a weapon in psychological warfare, as well as a detailed review 
of the Department of State’s specific proposal of June 27, 1952, for the estab- 
lishment and operation of the Committee on Overseas American Arts. * * * We 
not only approved the proposal but also developed new recommendations con- 
cerning the conduct of an official Government overseas fine arts program. 

“Formerly, we had reservations about the use of Public Law 402 funds for 
overseas fine arts projects because the Department has no special competence 
in this field and because no provision has been made to insure that any official 
programs or projects would be developed and conducted effectively. 

“We now believe after our full review of the Department’s proposal for a 
Committee on Overseas American Arts that such a committee will provide a 
means by which a program in the field can be developed under sound criteria 
and with adequate safeguards so as to advance the objectives of the international 
educational exchange program. We feel free to recommend that the way be left 
open for the conduct of official Government projects where such action is 
necessary in the national interest. More specifically, we believe that provisions 
should now be made for the International Information Administration to assume 
its rightful leadership in the conduct of this particular phase of the American 
psychological counteroffensive. Therefore, all previous recommendations not- 
withstanding, the Commission expects and recommends that the Department of 
State make whatever budgetary arrangements are necessary to support this 
developing program, subject to the following conditions: 

“1. No program or specific project involving American arts and the use of 
Public Law 402 funds should run counter to any existing specific congres- 
sional ban, such as the prohibition on ‘* * * the use of funds for pictures 
* * * which do not have the approval of the Congress,’* the Department of 
State should request the approval of the Congress to exempt from this ban 
the use of funds for shipping pictures, provided the Congress considers the 
ban to apply thereto. 

“2. The Department should establish the Committee on Overseas Arts 
in accordance with the sound and workable plan presented to the Commis- 
sion at its June 27, 1952, meeting. 

“3. The Department should develop a specific program for the conduct of 
an effective fine-arts program overseas, based on recommendations to be devel- 
oped by the Committee on American Arts with the approval of the Commission 
on Educational Exchange, and including specific provisions for the private finan- 
cing and conduct of a major portion of such a program. 

“4. The International Information Administration should establish a central 
point of responsibility for fine-arts matters, before the Committee on Overseas 
American Arts is appointed in order to insure priority attention to this important 
phase of the Administration’s program and a focal point of contact within the 
Department with which the Committee on Overseas American Arts may deal.” 

First departmental reply (dated August 20, 1952) —The Department accepts 
the recommendation of the United States Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange “that a committee of private experts in the fine-arts field be established 
to act as a subcommittee of the Commission for the purpose of assisting us to 
stimulate private projects, to insure continuous, close cooperation with private 
agencies undertaking them and the Department of State, and to establish criteria 
which the Department of State might use to determine the worth of private 
projects which it is continuously being requested to facilitate. 

In regard to the three recommendations submitted on April 14, 1952, the 
Department presents the following: 

The Department concurs with the Commission that until the Committee 
on American Arts is organized within the Commission, the International 
Information Administration’s facilitation of fine-arts projects should be 
kept to a minimum. 

The Department is at present processing names of possible members of 
the Committee on American Arts selected from the panel approved by the 
Commission. In view of the time required for the processing of such ap- 
pointments, one cannot anticipate that the Committee on American Arts 
would be a functioning reality before another 4 months have passed. 


1 May 21, 1947, report of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, p. 5. 
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The Department concurs that fine-arts projects—if “fine arts projects” 
is used in a very narrow and intellectually sophisticated sense—should not 
be financed from the moneys appropriated for the conduct of the program 
under Public Law 402. 

The Commission’s attention is invited to the use of the word “arts” in the 
proposed name for the committee. The words “art,” “arts,” and “fine arts” 
are all replete with connotations inadequate to the role which American culture 
must play in the task of gaining the acceptance and recognition of our allies. 
The concept is considerably broadened therefore, if the name of the proposed 
subsidiary body of the Commission were “Committee on American Culture.” 

As a result of the Department’s interest in initiating a counteroffensive to 
the Communists’ cultural drive there have been two major exhibits in the field 
of the visual arts prepared for showing abroad. In both instances the initiative 
was taken by the Bureau of German Affairs. The first exhibit, a cross section 
of American painting, past and present, was financed by the Oberlander Trust, 
assembled under the direction of the American Federation of Arts and shown 
in Berlin, Vienna, and Munich. The second exhibit, the 19th century American 
painting, is now being assembled by the American Federation of Arts in response 
to a request submitted by a committee of German museum directors. It is to be 
financed by a grant from the Wyoming Foundation. 

Exhibits financed from Public Law 402 funds so far have belonged to the 
category of crafts and educational subjects rather than to the fine-arts field. 

Second departmental reply (dated October 7, 1952).—With regard to the 
Commission’s recommendations submitted to the Department on July 15, ampli- 
fying its previous recommendations, stipulating four conditions relative to the 
arts program, the Department desires to inform the Commission as follows: 

1. The International Information Administration is taking the necessary 
steps, in line with the Commission’s recommendation, to consult the opinion 
of the chairman of the House Subcommittee on Appropriations. 

2. As reported to the Commission heretofore, the formal establishment of the 
Committee on Overseas Arts awaits the processing of the panel of possible 
members. 

3. The International Information Administration has taken note of the rec- 
ommendation that a larger fine-arts program overseas be developed. Preliminary 
projections of a program to make American culture better understood will be 
ready to present to the committee upon its establishment. 

4. Concerning the establishment of a central point of responsibility within 
the International Information Administration for policy coordination of the 
cultural program, this recommendation of the Commission is the subject of a 
management proposal to make the special projects officer of the Office of Policy 
and Plans the chairman of a working group representing the Office of Field Pro- 
grams, the Private Enterprise Cooperation Staff, and the media services. This 
proposal does not yet have full concurrence in the International Information 
Administration.’ 

Recommendation (submitted to the Department of State December 5, 1952) .— 
The Commission believes that the title of the committee suggested by the De- 
partment—‘Committee on American Culture’—is too all-inclusive. The Com- 
mission wishes to indicate its preference and recommends that the title be 
“Committee on Arts” if a new title is desired. 

Departmental reply (dated April 15, 1953).—The name preferred by the Com- 
mission “Committee on Arts” is acceptable to the International Information 
Administration. 





Rapio CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
New York 20, N. Y., November 11, 1955. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Thank you very much for sending me the 
information on your bill, H. R. 6874. I read it with deep interest. 

As you know, I feel very strongly that, if we are to meet the grave threat of 
international communism, we must be more forceful than ever in telling our 


2 Subsequent to this reply, the Commission has been informed through its departmental 
staff of the establishment of the International Information Administration working group 
on arts of the central point of responsibility for departmental backstopping of the Com- 
mittee on Arts and for coordination of the International Information Administration’s 
activities in the fine-arts field. 
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story to the world. It is not enough to export dollars and machines. In this 
battle for men’s minds, our ideas and ideals are our most potent weapons. 

Other nations must be given a true picture of the kind of people we are. We 
must not allow them to think of us only in terms of our size, strength, and 
wealth. They must be given an opportunity to see and appreciate our contribu- 
tions to the arts, sports, and recreation. For the true personality of America 
derives from the things we believe and the way we live. 

It is true that the Communists have exploited to the fullest extent their cul- 
tural attainments. We can do no less. As you so ably state, we must scotch 
the lie that we are a materialistic Nation, barren of culture. 

Only a few weeks ago I had the pleasure of addressing the Navy League in 
Chicago, and at that time I pointed out how woefully weak have been our efforts 
to combat Communist propaganda. I said then that it is an unhappy paradox 
that this Nation, which has raised the art of selling to its highest point, has 
failed to sell itself and its ideals to the rest of the world. I take the liberty of 
enclosing a copy of that address. 

In my memorandum to President Hisenhower, on which you have commented 
so generously, I emphasized the point that an effective, large-scale and carefully 
planned and coordinated propaganda effort is vital to the successful prosecution 
of the cold war. 

But propaganda alone will not bring victory. For neither cold nor hot wars 
are won by piecemeal efforts. That is why I made the proposals contained in my 
memorandum of April 5, 1955, copy of which I attach hereto for your ready 
reference, although I know that you have read it before. 

While I have no specific suggestions to make regarding your bill, I can assure 
you that I will follow its progress with interest. . 

With kind personal regards, 

Sincerely, 


Davip SARNOFF. 


(The supplemental information furnished by the writer was 
accepted, but is not printed.) 


CHAPEL Hit, N. C., October 24, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. THOMPSON : I regret very much, indeed, that I was unable to accept 
your invitation to testify before a congressional committee this summer on 
behalf of your fine arts bill. I was in Europe all summer. 

I think you know how deeply interested I am in the possibility and necessity 
of adequate and proper subsidization of the arts, particularly music. Only in 
this way can we build up a musical culture that is worthy of America and the 
dignity of the artist. It is a truism that it is becoming increasingly more dif- 
ficult to secure the services of fine orchestral musicians because of the limited 
and uncertain opportunities which they face during these times. 

There is some possibility of my being in Washington about November 8, and I 
shall certainly try to contact you. 

With much appreciation and cordial greetings. 

Yours sincerely, 


BENJAMIN F. Swain, Director. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS, 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
New York 22, N. Y., January 11, 1956. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Permit me to thank you for your kindness in 
sending me the interesting enclosures contained in your letter of December 28. 
I want you to know that we will give any support we are able to provide in 
connection with your bills. 
With best wishes for your continued success, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
JaMEs C. PETRILLO, President. 
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THE ADVERTISING CounctL, INc., 
Washington 6, D. C., August 24, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. €. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Upon returning from a week’s vacation, I was 
greatly interested by your letters of August 17 and 20, together with their at- 
tachments. It is most heartening to see the evidence of your intelligent interest 
in the “Cultural War” and your recognition of its importance to the United 
States. 

I can testify from firsthand experience that sending “samples” of American 
culture abroad, from art shows to symphony orchestras to trade fairs, is a tested 
way to explode the damaging myth that Americans are cultureless, dollar chasers. 
Often one American exhibit or performance can create a favorable impression 
that has lasting weight. 

I heartily concur also with your view that an advisory committee could be 
helpful in counseling on this cultural offensive although I am sure there are 
people better qualified to serve than I. 

It seems to me important that there be wider recognition of the all-important 
fact that, the more the danger of atomic warfare recedes, the more certainty 
there is that the ultimate outcome of the struggle between the Communist and 
free worlds will be decided by ideas and ideas alone. 

It seems to me that victory is increasingly likely to go to the side which most 
suecessfully projects its ideas and ideals to the rest of the world. It would be 
tragic if the Geneva Conference caused us to slacken our information and cul- 
tural offensive just when it is beginning to hit its stride. 

Thank you so very much for your attention to my earlier remarks. And 
congratulations on your grasp of a subject the importance of which is so often 
underrated. 

Cordially, 
Tueopore S. Reppiier, President. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HoME BUILDERS, 
Washington 6, D. C., December 9, 1955. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Thanks for the opportunity of reviewing H. R. 
6874 and related material forwarded with your recent letter. I found the subject 
matter to be most interesting and you unquestionably have the nucleus of an 
excellent idea. 

As a general matter, this association limits its congressional representations 
strictly to the field of housing and directly related legislation. Therefore, it is 
possible that we would not have any policy determined by our board of directors 
which would authorize a formal congressional appearance in any future hearings. 

The association’s national board of directors did give unanimous endorsement 
to the recent tour of United States housing for the Russian building officials 
who were our guests last month. Further, I can unhesitatingly state personally 
that the opportunity to see the strength and vigor of the United States home- 
building indusry seemed to create a most favorable impression upon the Russian 
officials. I cannot conceive of any truly detrimental effect to this country from 
such an exchange, and to the contrary, believe that it will have a profound and 
long-lasting reaction of great value to this country. As a matter of fact, this 
is already showing up in news stories from Russia of recent meetings there to 
promote more mass production of housing such as they witnessed in America. 

Accordingly, I think that it could be tremendously worthwhile for the United 
States to formalize the kind of cultural or informational exchange as apparently 
you have in mind in your legislative proposal. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert F. Lorrvs, 
Public Relations Director. 
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J. WattTeR THompson Co., 


New York 17, December 14, 1955. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 


Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. THOMPSON: I must ask your indulgence for not having answered 
your letter of November 3 before this time, but I have just returned from a trip 
to Spain and Portugal and have had trouble in finding whether or not my desk 
top had any grain in it. 

I am in general agreement with your H. R. 6874 as revised, and I certainly 
urge greater cultural interchange with other countries. I think the Federal 
Advisory Commission idea is an excellent and basic one and I understand that 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is completely in agreement 
with this idea of a Federal Commission and one other idea which you have 
included in your bill. There are two facts which concern me a bit, but I suspect 
both are open to reasonable solution. These are: 

1. The relationship between the State Department and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in carrying out the interchange has the 
seeds of some pretty tough problems in it. I would suspect that in any pro- 
gram of such cultural interchange the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare would definitely defer to the State Department, and I suspect 
the State Department would be pretty insistent on either control of such 
cultural interchange or a position which would permit them to make policy 
decisions. 

2. This is a minor one. On page 3 of your ditto copy of your bill, you 
make a statement under item (8) which in my opinion gives a connotation 
you do not desire. I do not think that you would wish to imply that inter- 
change of information and the furnishing of help to other countries in the 
development of communications, science and statistics is undesirable; in 
my opinion these things are basic to a growing culture in any country—in 
fact, the interchange of ideas on communications, science and statistics is 
just as basic to progress and understanding as is the interchange of ideas 
on art or music. In other words, I think the statement as it now stands 
gives a wrong impression which might be offensive to some groups who 
feel that you cannot separate entirely material culture, esthetic culture, 
and facts (statistics). 

Although I do not consider myself an expert in any sense in any of the fields of 
art, and although my viewpoint is one of basic sound international relationships 
and effective propaganda in our behalf, I will be glad to testify on the bill if 
you feel that it would be helpful. 

I am glad to see that Federal grants to the States are out of the bill, since I 
suspect that would be a very great stumbling block to its passage. I would per- 
sonally doubt that the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare would 
be willing to support the idea of Federal grants to the States. 

Sincerely yours, 

Vere. D. REeEp, 
Vice President. 


CENTRAL Hien SCHOOL, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., January 3, 1956 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Education and Labor Committec, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: May we hope for your favorable consideration on bill H. R. 6874 
concerning the establishment of : 
1, Cultural programs and projects involving the interchange of creative and 
performing artists and athletes with other countries; and 
2. The establishment of a Federal Commission of the Arts. 
We feel this is of tremendous importance to the cultural interests of our coun- 
try and will deeply appreciate your support. 
Sincerely, 
ANNA EBEL. 
Head, Art Department. 
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DuraNt, OKLA., December 28, 1955. 
Representative Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak Sir: I congratulate you on your interest in American art and art activi- 
ties, particularly the revision of H. R. 6874. I have extended my endorsement 
to the committee. Best wishes for the bill. 

At this time there is much propaganda spread by Communists to undermine 
American art. Would you recommend a source where I may learn more about 
such activities? I like to keep informed on anything bearing on art, particularly 
American art. 

Yours truly, 


MINNIE M. Baker. 


Newakk, N. J., December 13, 1955, 
Hon. FranK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. THompson: Thank you for your letter of December 1, 1955, directed 
to my attention at the Young Democrats Convention in Oklahoma. I did not 
receive your letter at the convention, but it was forwarded to me in New Jersey by 
the convention committee. 

I am sorry I could not have wired you from Oklahoma as you requested, but 
I am sure you now know that the resolution for effective presentation of Ameri- 
can life against false Russian propaganda was unanimously adopted by the 
delegates. 

I would like to inform you that this resolution was introduced by the Wash- 
ington, D. C., delegation, which in my opinion is one of the finest Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs in this country, and I have great personal regard for their president, 
Stan Bregman. 

Thank you very much for your interest in the Young Democrats, and it is the 
continued interest of our elected officials in Washington and at home that will 
be of immeasurable importance in the guidance and growth of our organization. 

I am enclosing a copy of the resolution as adopted by our national convention 
and I would like to mention that I had the pleasure of reading this resolution at 
the recent convention of the Young Democrats of Essex County. 

Very truly yours, 
James P, Casey, 
National Committeeman, Young Democrats of New Jersey. 


(The resolution referred to is as follows :) 


EFFECTIVE PRESENTATION OF AMERICAN LIFE AGAINST FALSE BUSSIAN PROPAGANDA 


Whereas the Soviet Union and the other totalitarian nations have long spent 
vast sums, estimated by the United States Information Agency to amount to 
between $2 and $3 billion a year for propaganda, and a large part of this sum has 
been spent on participation in trade fairs and cultural exchange activities; and 

Whereas the United States has been consistently presented in the worst possible 
light as a Nation of materialistic barbarians while the U.S. 8. R. is presented as 
the cradle of culture in this propaganda offensive that the totalitarian powers are 
waging against the West in general and the United States in particular, and this 
has had great influence in winning the minds and the hearts of men throughout 
the world and among the uncommitted peoples; and 

Whereas the United States has recently instituted various programs on a hit- 
and-miss basis to combat this propaganda and several bills have been introduced 
in the 84th Congress by Representative Frank Thompson, Jr., Senator James DB. 
Murray, and others which would make these programs permanent; and 

Whereas it is manifestly true that Americans must appreciate their own cul- 
tural achievements before these achievements will win the respect of the people 
of other countries including our allies ; now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That the Young Democratic Clubs of America vigorously support 
H. R. 6874 and S. 2613 introduced by Representative Frank Thompson, Jr., and 
Senator James E. Murray, respectively, bills which would establish a program of 
cultural interchange with foreign countries to meet the challenge of competitive 
coexistence with communism, establish a Federal Advisory Commission to advise 
the Federal Government on ways to encourage artistic and cultural endeavor and 
appreciation, and provide awards of merit ; and be it further 
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Resolwed, That the Young Democratic Clubs of America call for and vigorously 
support the establishment of a national cultural center in Washington, D. C. 


HEARST NEWSPAPERS, 
New York, N. Y., November 15, 1955. 


Representative FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: At Mr. Hearst’s request, I read through your proposed bill 
and I think it’s just fine. I have so informed Mr. Hearst. I think you are doing 
really important work in pushing this proposal, and I hope we will continue to 
give you editorial support. 

Also thanks for including the Congressional Record which carried my remarks 
before the committee. 

Sincerely, 


FRANK CONNIFF. 


ALtpany, N. Y., January 2, 1956. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON : In today’s New York Times there is a news 
story on your sponsorship of a bill to set up a Federal Advisory Commission on 
the Arts. This suggested legislation, which transcends party lines, is an admir- 
able and farsighted proposal as it recognizes that America having made almost 
unbelievable gains in material things is at the beginning of a period that will see 
widely based cultural and art interests. 

The list of the arts to be included is an admirable one but one art is omitted 
that is the most used, most enjoyed, and most admired of the fine arts—lI refer 
to landscape architecture. This art in many cases is self-effacing but it affects 
the life and enjoyment of more people than any of the other fine arts. Your own 
Garden State Parkway owes a great deal to landscape architects working in 
collaboration with highway engineers to produce a beautiful and efficient traffic 
artery. Central Park in New York City owes its very concept to a landscape 
architect, F. L. Olmstead, who almost a hundred years ago had the vision to 
realize that the rapidly growing city needed a large park to provide a refreshing 
glimpse of nature for the urban dweller. 

There are dozens of other prominent examples of great works of landscape 
architecture but I feel they are unnecessary to cite. A person like yourself 
with the breadth of vision and range of interests to conceive of the proposed 
legislation will give a friendly reception to my respectful suggestion that the 
fine art of landscape architecture be represented on the proposed commission. 

Very truly yours, 


JoHN J. McC. Ryan. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 


Washington. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mk. THompson: This is in reply to your letter of September 19, 1955, in 
regard to your proposed draft revisions to H. R. 6874, on which you expect hear- 
ings to be held sometime early in 1956. 

We understand you have circulated a number of other agencies for technical 
comments and suggestions, which you expect to use for improving your draft 
and that, after it is introduced, the usual request for substantive and policy 
views will be made by the appropriate House committee. 

Our particular interest in this Department would be in section 103 of your 
draft revision which refers, among other things, to United States participation 
in international trade and industrial fairs and expositions abroad. We assume 
you have in mind a program such as the one we are now conducting with funds 
specially appropriated to the President for that purpose. In this connection, we 
suggest language along the following lines as more fully and accurately describ- 
ing the Government’s trade fair participation activities : 

“United States participation in international trade and industrial fairs, and 
other like public or private expositions and demonstrations, in other countries, 
by way of joint Government-industry exhibits, national pavilions, trade infor- 
mation centers, and related trade tours or other activities.” 
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The Bureau of the Budget advises that they would interpose no objection to 
our submission of this letter. 
Sincerely yours, 
Harorp B. Corwin, 
Deputy General Counsel. 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 
New York, January 28, 1956. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. THOMPSON: I am very distressed at the long delay of this letter. 
I was away over the Christmas holiday and the New Year and just now received 
a copy of the new bill to establish a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. 

I have read the text of the bill and would like to express my admiration for 
the wisdom and patience with which you have handled the many knotty prob- 
lems presented in previous drafts. The bill as it stands now will, I believe, 
be enthusiastically supported by most of the organizations and individuals in 
the art world. 

I can’t tell you how greatly I admire your devoted and effective work on 
behalf of the cause of art in the United States. I sincerely believe that your 
bill, if enacted by Congress, will be a cornerstone for the American heritage 
of future generations. 

Faithfully yours, 
René d’Harnoncourt, Director. 


NOVEMBER 29, 1955. 
Hon. FranK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DrEAR REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON : I am writing to urge you to support the bill 
on art—H. R. 6874. 

It is my personal conviction that such a bill will not only aid in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a higher cultural level within the United States 
but will also serve as a manifestation of our Nation’s interest in and support 
of cultural aspects of the 20th century American life to the entire world. I 
feel that it is of vital importance that we Americans put our cultural beliefs into 
action at this particular time when we are in grave need of the respect, admira- 
tion, and friendship of all peoples. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. FREEMAN LEB, 
President, San Antonio Art League; Member Board Directors, Witte 
Museum; Texas Art Educators’ Association; Associate Member, 
International Art Critics’ Association, Paris France; (Trustee) 
Texas Fine Arts Association. 


NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION, 


Washington, D. C., December 20, 1955. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. THompson: Thank you very much for your letter of December 19 
enclosing your speech to the Ballet Theater Foundation, the copies of Labor's 
Daily, and the releases of other statements you have made on the subject. Let 
me also take this opportunity to express my appreciation for the material on the 
hearings which you had previously sent me. 

I have read the various things with great interest, particularly your speech to 
the Ballet Theater Foundation. As you can tell from the draft NPA statement 
I sent you, we are in agreement on the importance and value of cultural ex- 
changes. Your speech was persuasive to read and, I am sure, impressive to hear. 
It will go a long way to elicit from at least the people you spoke to the type of 
interest and action of private individuals and groups required if the necessary 
legislation is to be passed by Congress. 
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It was reassuring and encouraging to read in your letter of other organizations 
that seem to be taking an interest in cultural exchanges. Perhaps these and the 
Labor’s Daily articles are indicative of a gradually rising tide of concern. It 
may be that Russia’s activity in cultural exchanges and its gross misrepresenta- 
tions of the United States are awakening the American people to the necessity 
for demonstrating to others that our material progress is at least in large part 
merely the peculiarly American outgrowth of deeper and more universally held 
values and drives which also manifest themselves in nonmaterialistic ways, such 
us in our appreciation for, and continuous development and adaptation of, all 
the various art forms. It is through these nonmaterialistic forms of expression 
that we can best communicate ourselves to other peoples so that they will realize 
the extent of our shared values and therefore have a more accurate picture of us. 

The NPA joint statement on cultural exchanges is once again under revision, 
but when copies are available I will see that one is sent to you. 

With best wishes for Christmas and the new year. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE GEIGER. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE, 
Weatherford, Okla., December 16, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
Education and Labor Committee, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. THOMPSON : I would like to let you know at this time, that I believe 
that the two proposed specific provisions of bill H. R. 6874 will do much to im- 
prove the program of the National Art Education Association, and at the same 
time improve our relations with foreign countries. I heartily approve of these 
provisions. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ricuarp T. TAFLineer, Art Department. 


[From the New York Journal-American, September 6, 1955] 


We Cannot Lose 


Often an idea has to take seed and lie dormant quite a while before it begins 
to thrust above ground into acceptance and action. Such has been the case with 
the proposal to establish a national planning board to work with or within the 
State Department as a kind of intelligence unit in the battle of competitive 
coexistence with communism. 

Acceptance and action now seem to be on the way. The State Department has 
informed Representative Frank Thompson, New Jersey, Democrat, who has been 
vigorously pushing the plan, that it is considering an advisory committee to help 
direct a cultural and sports offensive. The matter is scheduled to come up next 
Monday before the Department’s Commission on Educational Exchange. 

The idea of a planning board first was put forward by William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., in a speech January 28 before the National Press Club in Washington 
on his return from leading a Hearst journalistic task force to Moscow, with 
the world-beat interviews with top Soviet brass. He gave the projected board 
the name Competitive Coexistence Council. 

Next, Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, board chairman of the Radio Corporation of 
America, proposed creation of a Government strategy board to coordinate efforts 
to win the cold war. The Hearst and Sarnoff plans differed in details but were 
identical in purpose. At that time we suggested that brilliant and energetic 
General Sarnoff would make a very good chairman of such a body. We repeat 
the suggestion. 


RED VISIT PROVED IT 


In the time that followed, the idea evidently was taking seed in the State 
Department and no doubt it was nourished considerably by the exchange visits 
of American and Russian farm groups. The impact of free enterprise and other 
aspects of American freedom on the visiting Russians was tremendous. Back 
of Mr. Hearst’s plan, and unquestionably of General Sarnoff’s too, was the con- 
viction that in any such exchange this Nation could not lose. The visit of the 
Russian farm group did much to prove it. 
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Now we read with satisfaction that the wonderful American folk opera, 
“Porgy and Bess,’ that has helped win friends for this country all over Europe 
and Latin America, is going to Moscow. The formal invitation has been made 
and accepted, and we predict the show will be a Moscow smash. 

Clearly, a planning board (we haven’t heard of a better title than Competitive 
Coexistence Council) must comprise, to be of value, good and vigorous repre- 
sentatives of American culture and sports. It should not be so big that it is 
clumsy, nor so small that it is narrow in its interests. And clearly, also, in its 
program it should choose only the very best America has to offer. The second 
rate will not be good enough. 

With such a board and such a program this country cannot lose. 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, December 14, 1955] 
PROBLEMS OF CULTURAL EXCHANGE 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 


Moscow.—One of the things that was discussed and promoted at the first 
Geneva Conference was “cultural exchanges” between the West and the Soviet 
Union. How is that exchange to be effected, and of what can it consist? The 
question comes up in connection with the forthcoming visit to Moscow of an 
American company playing George Gershwin’s opera, Porgy and Bess. 

Porgy and Bess has proved to be our most succesful cultural export. Played 
by an all-Negro cast, it introduces the American Negro as an artist, in a folk 
opera of the utmost sympathy and beauty. It even promises to become part of 
the standing repertory of European theaters, played by white actors and singers 
in black face. 

European theater audiences are much more sophisticated than American, for 
the simple reason that all European countries have a theater that is not wholly 
the instrument of commercial interests The professional theater is not con- 
fined, as it is here, to a few streets in the national metropolis. 

Nearly every city of 100,000 or more, and many that are smaller, has an opera 
house and theater playing the classics and modern operas and plays, with com- 
panies that are seasonally employed. 

The houses and casts are subsidized, usually by the municipalities. In the 
larger cities they compete with commercial theaters but attract the best actors 
and, of course, create great actors and great schools of acting, because they usu- 
ally present 2 or 3 different plays each week, and change their programs numer- 
ous times during the season, thus calling on their casts for a great variety of 
talent and industry. 

The same is true of Russia where the theater is superb, and—contrary to 
what many people think—almost entirely free of propaganda. More residents 
of Moscow see, and have seen, the great Russian and European operas and the 
great classic dramas, Russian, French, German, and English, than New Yorkers 
ever have. The plain fact is that with unused acting talent equal to any were 
it not idle most of the time, and with playwrights second to none in the world 
(who are often better supported by the European stage than by our own) 
America, in the great domain of the theater, is culturally behind half a dozen 
small and relatively poor European states. 

Now, Porgy and Bess is to go to Moscow, opening on January 10. And under 
whose auspices will the troupe be? The American Government’s? No, it will 
be under the auspices of the Soviet Government. The Soviet Government is 
paying its transportation to and from Berlin, giving it the famous Moscow Art 
Theater to play in, putting it up at one of the de luxe hotels, supplying it with 
translators and limousines and guaranteeing the company generous fees in 
dollars. The State Department, which approves the journey, has said it can’t 
afford any financial support. 

The theater, like all other Russian property, is a state monopoly. There is 
no reason why this monopoly should not pay the company fees or a percentage 
of the gate receipts—for there are no more free theater tickets in Russia. But 
that they, instead of the American Embassy in Moscow, should become the sole 
sponsors of this American visit seems to me a lamentable failure in public rela- 
tions and international diplomacy—a beautiful example of penny-wise and pound- 
foolish policy. 
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What of the effect on the actors of this introduction to the Communist world? 
They will have every opportunity to observe the genuinely high esteem in which 
the Soviet Union holds all artists, and a country in which no talented actor (if 
he keeps aloof frons political interventions) is unemployed. They will face a 
highly responsive and discriminating audience. The fact that they are colored 
will prove, for them, an asset rather than a liability. And they may call to 
mind that Congressmen are trotting all over the globe at the public expense. 

We are wasting money on the Voice of America. Our entire cultural pro- 
gram—and, indeed, our cultural life—needs revamping, if we are to hold onr 
own on this level. 


{From the Evening Star, Washington, November 9, 1955] 
CONQUEST By CULTURAL EXCHANGE 


(By Dorothy Thompson) 


HaMBurG.—On their face the proposals of the Western Powers and the Soviet 
Union for an all-Kuropean system of collective security are similar and in some 
particulars identical. Both proposals would abandon aggresison, seek peaceful 
means of settling differences, support each other in case of attack, and respect 
the charter of the United Nations. In the Soviet proposals the parties would 
commit. themselves to conclude no military alliances in contradiction to the new 
security plan and within a specific space of time to abandon their existing 
alliances. 

Logically the dissolution of NATO and the Warsaw pact (of the Soviet Union 
with the east European states) would follow inevitably. Hach was created, 
ostensibly, as a defensive alliance of one association of states against possible 
military aggression by the other. A collective security pact with practical 
guaranties concluded between the two blocs would remove the basis for the 
previous alliances. 

The differences between the two powers have not arisen over this proposal 
but over the Gerraan question. The western powers propose that a united 
Germany, formed Ly free elections in both parts, and able to take responsibility 
for the whole of Germany should be a participant in any system of collective 
security. Previous western proposals advocated reunification of Germany with 
the right reserved to an all-German Goyernment to join either the western or 
eastern alliance or be neutral with the certainty, openly expressed by the West, 
that she would choose the first alternative. This was unacceptable to the Soviets 
for reasons that any objective analyst could well understand. But the previous 
proposals of both the western powers and the Soviets would logically have to 
yield if a collective security agreement were reached between them. 

A collective security pact that left the German question open and failed to 
include a united Germany would be farcical. The concept of a neutral Germany 
as part of a neutral band stretching from Scandinavia to the Middle East could 
reasonably be argueci—and has been argued in this column—only on the assump- 
tion that Kast and West remain separated in positions of greater or lesser dis- 
trust, protected by a buffer which both sides would have an interest to respect. 
But this argument fails if East and West settle their differences and agree to 
protect each other. 

It is therefore pertinent to inquire why the Soviets take a stand inherently 
illogical, and one can hardly come to any other conclusion than they wish to 
insure themselves against any possible military intervention in order to pursue 
a political strategy and tactic that has, as its object, the eventual conquest, with- 
out war, of the whole of Germany and thereby of Europe. 

To do this they must isolate Germany, for the time being, from any collective 
security agreement, thus creating insecurity in both parts of the divided nation; 
second, they must convince wide sectors of German opinion that the West cannot, 
or will not, protect them militarily ; third, that their aspirations for unity cannot 
be fulfilled by the West; and, fourth, that communism, in its new evolution, is 
acceptable within the European humanistic, freedom-loving, and even Christian 
tradition and that a Germany that accepted the new communism would bring 
peace to all. — 

The error of the West has been to think that the Soviets were planning the 
military conquest of Europe and could be contained by military means. This 
column has never believed so. The military power of the Soviets is rather a 
factor in reserve to further the political, economic, and spiritual conquest of 
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Germany and Europe. The West, bemused by military considerations, has not 
girded itself for any other offensive. 

In this phase communism is more dangerous than in any previous one, for 
it is mobilizing all the arts of seduction, to appeal not to Communists, whose 
numbers, experience shows, cannot radically be increased, but to peace-loving 
idealists, trade-seeking businessmen, and those people, especially in the field of 
intellectual leadershop, who, while they reject communism, also rreject many 
aspects of modern western commercialized culture. Hence the Soviet emphasis 
on cultural exchange. 

This kind of conquest may be a slow process, even though the Soviets have 
the bait of German unity to hold out. But the possibility of its success is being 
greatly underrated, in our opinion, by western statesmen nor is West German 
leadership taking anything like effective enough means to combat it. 


{From the Trenton Evening Times, December 14, 1955] 


Porgy AND Bess rn RuSSIA 
(By Inez Robb) 


A most extraordinary American diplomatic mission, strictly without portfolio, 
will make its debut on the original borsch circuit when George Gershwin’s great 
American folk opera, Porgy and Bess, opens in Leningrad December 26, and then 
moves on to Moscow for an 8-day run beginning January 10. 

“As far as the cultural attaché at the Russian Embassy can discover, this is 
the first American theatrical troupe to visit Russia in the 20th century,’said 
Robert Breen, director of the project, before taking off for Europe and the Iron 
Curtain venture. “American soloists, duos and quartets have appeared there in 
the past, but not an entire American theatrical company.” 

For 42 months, this company has traveled up and down Western Burope, the 
Middle East and South America, always to the most extraordinary acclaim, 
making friends and influencing people in behalf of Uncle Sam. Any American 
tourist who has crossed its path in that time knows what a pro-American impact 
it has had wherever it has performed. 

Just what its impact and reception will be in Russia in the age of the Katzen- 
jammer comedians, Khruschev and Bulganin, no one can predict. But the com- 
pany and Mr. Breen are willing to take a chance. During all of its months 
abroad, this goodwill operatic mission has had United States State Department 
aid only for 31 weeks. 


NO AID IS PROVIDED 


While Porgy and Bess is going to Russia with the blessing of the State Depart- 
ment, it is receiving no Government aid. Mr. Breen’s negotiations with the 
U. 8. S. R. have been fascinating, to say the least, and completely on his own. 

“I haven't the faintest idea what the price of the tickets will be,” said Mr. 
Breen. “That will be fixed by the Russian authorities. But I know that the 
production has already been shifted from the Maly Theater in Leningrad, which 
seats 1,500 persons, to the Palace of Culture, which accommodates 2,500. 

“In Moscow, we are playing in the Stanislavsky Theater, which seats 1,900. 
The Russian government has already sent me working blueprints of the two 
theaters,” he continued unfolding them for my uncomprehending inspection. 
“Just look at the revolving stage. Fifty feet if it’s an inch. What a beauty. 

“The Russians are also providing a 65-piece orchestra in Leningrad and an 
80-piece orchestra in Moscow.” 

The 92-man company, including 3 American interpreters expert in the Russian 
language, will be paid $8,000 per week in American dollars and an additional 
$8,000 per week in rubles or, at the official rate of exchange, 32,000 rubles. 


EXPENSES BEING PAID 


In addition, the Russian Government is paying all transportation costs for the 
company and its 25 tons of scenery within the borders of the U. 8. S. R. and is 
likewise furnishing for free all board and room for the entire company while in 
Russia. 

“T don’t know just what we'll do with the rubles,” Mr. Breen said. “But my 
hunch is that they will melt in the souvenir markets.” 
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{From the Washington Daily News, December 20, 1955] 
TrapE Farrs CALLED RoapsBLockK TO Rep Cotp War TrRIcKsS 


(By Peter Edson) 


Roy F. Williams, director of Uncle Sam’s International Trade Fair program, 
has just returned from a 27,000-mile swing around the world. He looked over 
the fairs in such places as Bogota, Milan, Addis Ababa, Phnom Penh, Karachi, 
and Osaka. 

The fairs make an effective American show window for the world, he says. 
They are not only good business. They are also an important factor in blocking 
the new Soviet cold war maneuvers through international trade competition. 

The fairs let foreign customers compare American-made products and the 
American way of life with what the Communist world has to offer. “Made in 
America” items do not suffer in this comparison. And the sales of American 
products shown at the affairs greatly exceed all others. 

Sometimes the Commies take a look at the American exhibits, then fold up 
their own tents and go home. 

NEW TRICK 


At bogota, the Russians resorted to a new trick. Noticing that American 
exhibits were blossoming out with “sold” signs, the Commies started hanging 
similar labels on their stuff. But inquiries as to just who had bought what, and 
the prices paid, brought no answers, 

There are 135 of these international trade fairs being held this year. Last 
year the United States exhibited at 16 fairs—14 in Burope, Bangkok, and Osaka. 

The number is being stepped up to 25 for the current fiscal year. The Govern- 
ment’s expense runs around $100,000 apiece, or 2,500,000 for the lot. The 
expenses of private American business exhibits run 10 times this amount. 


CRITICISM 


There is some criticism in Congress that United States businesses should not 
be given a free ride on the Government gravy boat to these fairs. It is felt that 
private groups like International Chamber of Commerce or National Association 
of Manufacturers should take over. So far, they’ve made no move to do it. 

Government and private business functions at the trade fairs are really differ- 
ent, Mr. Williams points out. The Government takes over the role of furnishing 
the central display—the informational and propaganda crowd catcher. 

This may be an atoms-for-peace demonstration, color television, Cinerama, 
health, science, farm machinery. 

At Valencia, Spain, United States orange grading, packing, juicing, and powder- 
ing methods were shown. At Bogota, dry milk powder was converted into liquid 
milk and then ice cream. Visitors got a little cone as a free souvenir at the end 
of the production line. Needless to say, that stole the show. 


TECHNIQUE 


The giveaway technique isn’t used much, except where it will create customers 
to show local businessmen there’s a native demand for certain products. Luxury 
items aren’t featured, either, though the Commie countries star them. 

Mass-produced goods that reveal the American standard of living are preferred 
United States exhibits. The American workingman’s house, complete with car 
and mechanical refrigerator, has made a big hit. 

Less spectacular, but far more important from the trade development aspect, 
is the American trade mission sent to each fair. It consists of a team of varied 
business experts. They carry a library of catalogs. They arrive in a country 
several weeks before the trade fair opens. They tour the cities promoting 
two-way trade. That’s where the payoff is found. 


CULTURE WovuLp Bre Best PROPAGANDA 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


In this era of rejuvenated nationalism, each nation becomes increasingly 
conscious of its own culture and wonders how it compares with the cultures 
of other countries. Most people believe that their particular culture is superior 
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to every other. To Europeans, the United States has always seemed to be a 
materialistic country with strong, aggressive men who know how to make 
machines and earn money. We have spent billions on propaganda but have 
made no impression on other countries except that we make better automobiles 
and iceboxes. 

Certainly from the standpoint of music, we are among the most cultured of 
peoples, supporting an extraordinarily large number of remarkable symphony 
and chamber orchestras. While some older composers in this country are 
Europeans who have been naturalized, such Americans as Samuel Barber, Aaron 
Copland, Leonard Bernstein, and others are writing good music in the idiom of 
the day. I speak of music because I am more familiar with this cultural medium 
than I am with some others. 

EFFORTS OF USIA 


It is, from this standpoint, satisfactory to read that the United States Infor- 
mation Agency is devoting so large a part of its effort to the exhibition of 
American culural activities, which deal with fundamentals and not with the 
ephemera of politics or the gloom of economics. Its report for 1955 cites the 
following: 

“One of these events—concerts in the Far East by the Symphony of the Air 
(formerly the NBC Symphony )—was so popular that 2,000 Tokyo students stood 
in line for 27 hours for tickets * * *. 

“The program to demonstrate United States cultural achievements also 
included : 

“USIA’s Music in America exhibit, which drew large crowds in India, England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Sweden. 

“A display of American watercolors in the Philippines * * * Highlights of 
American Painting, which went to 22 cities and towns in Turkey, Norway, 
Ethiopia, and Spain * * *. 

“Salute to France, Paris performances by top American musical and stage 
personalities, and subsequent appearances in other cities by many of these artists. 
Salute attractions included the Philadelphia Orchestra, the New York City 
Ballet, and performances of Medea, Oklahoma, and The Skin of Our Teeth. 

“Concerts by the noted American violinist Isaac Stern in Iceland and Yugo- 
slavia. Near and far eastern concerts of Negro spirituals by the Jubilee Singers. 
Spectacularly successful performances of the opera Porgy and Bess in Europe 
and the Near East.” 

If the new look in diplomacy continues, it might even occur that the Boston 
Symphony might be sent to Soviet Russia which needs a dose of American 
culture to overcome its assumption that the Russians have a monopoly of the 
great composers of this era. True, the Russians have produced in this era 
three of the most remarkable composers of the world, Shostakovich, Kha- 
chaturian, and Prokofiev. I wonder what an impression it would make upon 
the Russian mind to listen to Charles Munch’s immaculate performance of the 
Bach B Minor Mass or the Beethoven Ninth with the choruses and artists who 
did them at Tanglewood. 


COMMANDS RESPECT 


This is better propaganda for the United States because it commands respect 
for our people. The Russians are particularly interested in the ballet, as are 
other Slavie peoples. The United States need not hang its head in shame in this 
field. The USIA could well afford to be advised by so characteristically American 
a ballet master as Ted Shawn, whom I first saw with Ruth St. Denis in China 
about 30 years ago and who then made so profound an impression on Asia that 
their visit was remembered for many years. The Orient has, in each country, 
dancers who often provide the most serious form of entertainment. For in- 
stance, the Chinese classical theater is a form which we would regard as a ballet 
with song and poetry, all done together. Mei Lan-fang who was the greatest ex- 
ponent of this art in my day was tremendously impressed by the American ballet. 

We could do well to send our dancers to India and Indonesia and such coun- 
tries where the dance is highly developed and appreciated. This is sound 
propaganda and ought to be encouraged because it is what other people regard 
as indicative of a living culture. To many Americans, it may be surprising that 
other peoples are astounded that we have only one permanent opera theater and 
that our live theater is so limited. But we have much to show even in these 
fields. 
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{From the News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, January 1955] 
THE ARTS IN INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Kenneth Holland 


The recent tour of South America by Jose Limon and his ballet company, 
made possible by financial support from the United States Government, marks 
a significant new policy trend in Government facilitation of international ex- 
change in artistic fields. Ever since the ill-fated exhibition of modern American 
paintings, sent to Latin America and Europe after World War II, under the 
auspices of the Department of State, and hastily recalled because some Members 
of Congress felt that it was not representative of American art, Government 
agencies have been reluctant to allocate significant sums for artistic exchange. 

The new program, which gives concrete encouragement to private groups 
willing to sponsor appearances of first-rate American performing artists abroad, 
was made possible by the allocation to the State Department in October of $2%4 
million from a special fund of $5 million which the President himself requested 
from Congress. The State Department’s share of the fund has been earmarked 
for use in supplementing private resources available for music, theater, and 
ballet performances by Americans abroad, to help offset the extraordinary costs 
involved in travel to distant countries. While private philanthropists, and even 
individual Government agencies, have on several occasions in the past put up 
guaranties to cover these extra costs, funds will now be available on a planned 
and systematic basis for the first time. 

The American National Theater and Academy, which has had unique ex- 
perience in this field, has been appointed to administer the funds. ANTA was 
previously involved in the presentation abroad of such outstandingly successful 
productions as Porgy and Bess, Oklahoma, Ballet Theater, the Juilliard String 
Quartet, and many others. There is every reason to believe that the new pro- 
gram, emphasizing projects of the highest artistic caliber, will achieve an im- 
portant increase in the number and variety of dramatic, dance, and musical 
productions traveling in foreign countries as examples of American cultural 
achievements. 

In the light of this new impetus to artistic exchange, it is perhaps timely to 
consider once again some of the reasons why the artist, creative as well as per- 
forming, has a valid claim to greater consideration, and a larger share of exist- 
ing resources for educational exchange. 

The argument most frequently heard is that America must demonstrate her 
cultural achievements to a sceptical world to counteract the inroads of world 
Communist propaganda which stresses Soviet cultural achievement and dis- 
parages that of the United States. Certainly a compelling case can be made on 
this ground if we consider the 39,000 artists, scientists. and other intellectuals 
sent abroad by the Soviet Union in 1950, the $150 million reputedly spent by the 
Soviets for cultural propaganda in France alone in the same year, and the 
estimated $1,500 million per year spent for all Soviet and satellite propaganda 
activities. The list of Soviet successes in exporting their artistic and cultural 
products is long, ranging from ballet troupes sent to the major cities of Europe 
and Asia, to the less subtle exhibitions of paintings demonstrating “the joy of 
life in the Soviet Union.” There is every indication, furthermore, that the 
Soviets will continue to expand their use of the arts as a political weapon. 

It seems clear, however, that the case for artistic exchange rests on more 
fundamental grounds than simply counteracting the massive Soviet cultural 
offensive. Quite apart from the Communist threat, there are good reasons for 
encouraging a modest, carefully planned cultural program of the British and 
French types, intended to keep other countries currently informed about our 
artistic achievements in order to promote better understanding of our country 
and people. The British council, for example, sent 12 exhibitions of paintings, 
accompanied by lecturers, to France in 1949 to speak on the history, problems, 
and trends in British art. The urgent need for more programs of this type, 
involving the exchange of persons who can interpret American cultural life 
abroad, is pointed out by Peter Viereck in a recent issue of the Saturday Review: 

“Even in terms of its own pragmatic, political, nonecultural motives * * *. 
America needs to make its serious cultural achievements better known in Europe. 
Or to put the same point in the practical terminology of the teams of know-how 
experts, America must stage a cultural comeback abroad * * *. America is 
more complicated, both better and worse, than the oversimplified stereotype of the 
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twenties, to which most Europeans still cling. Is it not time, through hundred- 
fold multiplication of such exchanges as the Fulbright plan, to let Europeans 
revise their stereotype by freely judging, at first hand, America’s new artistic and 
literary flowering?” 

That the United States is today one of the world centers of the fine arts; that 
we support almost a thousand symphony orchestras, more than 5,000 community 
theater groups, and some 400 art museums; and that paid admissions to serious 
musical performances far exceed baseball receipts—certainly these facts are little 
known in many countries of Europe and Asia. The prevailing stereotype about 
America does not recognize that our artists, writers and intellectuals are as 
representative of one facet of American life as our technologists, known through- 
out the world, are of another. Especially in countries where the creative man 
is traditionally accorded greater respect than the practical one, it is important 
for us to help restore the balance between the export of American talent and the 
export of American gadgets. 

Finally there remains the long-range, humanistic value inherent in artistic 
and cultural exchange—a value based on strengthening bonds of understanding 
among individual human beings and among artists themselves. Great artists 
throughout history have belonged to the entire world, not just to their own cul- 
tures, because the universal appeal of art transcends language and other man- 
made barriers, and makes it a uniquely potent medium for direct communication 
among peoples. This faith in the arts as a means to world understanding is 
expressed by Clarence Derwent, president of ANTA, in his autobiography as 
follows: 

“The ultimate potential of art has never been fully appreciated and it may be 
that what our monarchs and dictators, our statement and politicians, and even 
our generals and admirals have so signally failed to achieve, will one day be 
accomplished by the artists of the world. For it is they alone who speak a com- 
mon language, the language of art, a medium far more universal than any Es- 
peranto can ever hope to be. By virtue of this, it may not be in vain for us to 
look to them for guidance along the golden path of peace to the ultimate goal of 
world unity.” 

The new State Department—ANTA program, facilitating the appearance 
of American performing artists abroad, is indeed a welcome and necessary one. 
There remains, however, a singular lack of opportunity for the creative artist, 
either as individual or in a group, to participate in our international exchange 
programs, which are largely centered around exchanges in scientific, social, and 
technical fields. The number of exchange programs offering opportunities to the 
creative artists can be counted on the fingers of one hand. Under United States 
Government programs in 1953, fellowships were awarded to some 60 foreign 
students, research fellows, and teachers in fine arts fields, out of a total of 2,000 
fellowships in all fields. To this can be added a handful of leaders and special- 
ists, brought over for brief visits. In the other direction, almost 4 times as 
many Americans in the fine arts—some 250—studied abroad under the Ful- 
bright program in 1953, plus a scattering under private grants from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, Woolley Foundation, and a few other groups. 

What can be done to help remedy this situation? Although opportunities for 
Americans still do not meet the demand, the most urgent need is clearly to bring 
more foreign artists bere. There have been for all practical purposes no privately 
sponsored opportunities for younger artists to travel and observe recent artistic 
developments in the United States since the expiration of the Institute’s 3-year 
arts program from 1949-52. We believe that programs of at least 5 years’ dura- 
tion, sponsored both by private organizations and the Government, should be 
established, under which talented young artists from abroad could visit the 
United States, for a period of from 4 to 6 months, either as individuals or in 
groups, and engage in a flexible program of activities suited to their special needs 
and interests. 

This is, of course, only one of the many activities that might be undertaken 
to give concrete expression to our belief that the artist deserves a more important 
place in international educational exchange. But it would represent a construc- 
tive step toward our goal of balancing the present tendency toward concentration 
on short-range economic and political goals, with an equal emphasis on the 
enduring spiritual and human values typified by the arts through the ages. 
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FRANK THOMPSON’s BILL ANSWERS DrEAm or Alp-To-ARTS BACKERS 
{From Labor’s Daily, October 21, 1955] 


WaAsHINGTOoN.—A. lot of currently unemployed musicians, actors, and other 
artists will find jobs, and a lot of communities that today totally lack any kind 
of cultural facilities will get them, if a CIO man named Frank Thompson has 
his way. 

Thompson, in fact, is in a better position than most of his brother unionists 
to do something about his ideas. He’s a Congressman from Trenton, N. J. 

The fledgling Representative has introduced a bill which will come up for 
discussion when Congress opens for business again next January. In it he calls 
for a few things for which advocates of Federal aid to the arts have been fighting 
over a period spanning nearly a century. 

First, Representative Thompson says we should take adv antage of the thaw 
in the cold war that has set in since Geneva. Let’s send touring groups of artists, 
musicians, and actors all over the world, Lets show other nations what we have 
in the way of culture—and, in return, of course, let’s take a peek at what they’ve 
got. 

LETTER TO EISENHOWER 


Thompson was 1 of 5 Democrats who joined hands with 5 Republicans in a 
joint letter urging President Eisenhower to seek ways and means of instituting 
greater cultural exchange with the Soviet Union during his trip to Geneva. This 
idea has been given added weight by an appeal by Senator Kefauver, just re- 
turned from Moscow. 

On the homefront, Thompson's sweeping proposals might in time—with enough 
support from interested civic groups and unions—reshape the pattern of our 
leisure time activities. With new interest centered on the shorter workweek, 
this is an important question. 

What Thompson would do is simple. He would have the Federal Government 
contribute up to $100,000 a year to every State that would be willing to put up 
an equal sum. 


ACCURATE, LIVING EXAMPLE 


This would then be used, along with the State funds, to build such things as 
community art centers where interested citizens could go for classes in painting 
or music ; where plays could be performed by amateur and professional groups ; 
where such crafts as ceramics and: leatherwork could be taught and practiced. 

The bill suggests that such centers ought to be integrated with public housing 
developments. 

For those who question the workability of such a proposal, there is a perfect 
example already in existence. Karamu House, in Cleveland, Ohio, is a privately 
organized institution, but in other respects it is an accurate, living picture of 
what could be done elsewhere under Thompson’s bill. 

A tall, modern brick structure, set in the heart of Cleveland’s shabby Cedar- 
Central district, it provides an oasis for residents who want to learn arts and 
crafts. Its dramatic group is on a par with professional groups elsewhere, and 
their performances bring audiences from all over the city, including the hoity- 
toity suburbs. Its nursery school is admittedly one of the best in the city, and 
scaled in cost for working people. More than one Hollywood star or concert 
musician has passed through its doors—Dorothy Dandridge, to name one. 

The difference between Karamu and what Thompson envisions is that instead 
of having to grub for money through passing a hat, new centers could be built 
on a stable financial footing. As the bill points out, they could become places 
where each State could house research projects studying the cultural and musical 
backgrounds of the particular region it is in. 

A final section of Thompson's bill would accomplish what unions in the fields 
of music and the arts have been clamoring for. It would cut the excessive tax 
now forcing up the price of admissions to cultural events. Thompson and Con- 
zressman Celler have pointed out that by reducing or eliminating the tax burden 
on our lagging arts, the Government would lose only about $7 million a year. 
This, they claim, would be more than made up by increased employment among 
artists, actors, and musicians. 


Cost is minute 


The cost of the Thompson plan? If every State in the Union took advantage 
of it—something that admittedly is out of the question at present—it would cost 
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less than $5 million a year, exclusive of the overseas programs and other pro. 
posals. 

This is less by nearly half a million dollars than the Army has been asking for 
the construction of a single building to add to Fort Leavenworth to help house 
the Command and General Staff College. It is less than the cost of a single piece 
of heavy military equipment, or 244 B—47 jets. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, 


Washington, D. C., September 15, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, MJr., 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Deak Mr. THoMpsON: In the Director’s absence from the city I wish to 
acknowledge and thank you for giving him the opportunity to comment on your 
statement in the Congressional Record of August 2, 1955, on the proposed advisory 
committee on arts and cultural exchange. 

Dr. Waterman has asked me to say that he is in hearty agreement with the 
need for more active participation by the United States in artistic and cultural 
exchange with other nations. He is particularly pleased that the National 
Science Foundation should be represented on the proposed committee. We be- 
lieve that science, particularly basic science, is a fundamental part of the culture 
of our Nation and should be fostered and encouraged from this point of view as 
well as for the results of scientific achievement. 

Sincerely yours, 


JAMES M. MITCHELL, 
Assistant to the Director. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
Arts CENTER PROGRAM, 


New York, N. Y., September 19, 1255. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. THOMPSON: All of us working for the establishment of an arts 
center here at Columbia are greatly pleased by your continued interest in the 
arts as propaganda for American culture. Your idea of a Government-sponsored 
advisory committee on cultural exchange is a good one. 

In view of ANTA’s success in initiating and directing the tours of dramatic 
and musical organizations in many regions abroad, I think some member of 
ANTA would prove to be a valuable addition to your proposed committee. May 
I suggest either Robert Dowling or Robert Schnitzer as the persons most likely 
to give the committee valuable information out of the fullness of their experience. 

Sometime in the not too remote future, I hope that I may have the opportunity 
to talk with you about the questions in which we are both vitally interested. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar JAMES CAMPBELL, 
Administrator. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, 
Madison, October 10, 1955. 
Representative FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. THOMPSON : I appreciate your letter and the accompanying materials 
about your bill, H. R. 6874. This is certainly an important bill and I hope that 
the various academic and cultural agencies are supporting it. You have, no 
doubt, been in touch with the American Council of Learned Societies, the Social 
Science Research Council, the American Council on Education, ete. 

With best wishes for your work, believe me, 

Sincerely, 


MERLE OURTI. 
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{From the New York Herald Tribune, September 25, 1955] 
MUsico AND MUSICIANS 
By Paul Henry Lang 


Our touring orchestras are about to return from their exhibition games 
abroad, but the triumphal notices of their sucesses preceded them and were duly 
displayed by our proud press: “tremendous virtuosity,’ “shattering climaxes,” 
“unmatched precision,” are some of the epithets used. They are undoubtedly 
deserved, but by no means tell the whole story. 

Admittedly, these organizations, sponsored and partly financed by the State 
Department, go abroad with the express purpose of showing that we have not 
only cowpunchers, gangsters, comics, bathing beauties, and athletes, but art 
and artists. But what do the European audiences usually see and hear when 
these superb orchestras appear? Conductors who first came to fame in their 
native Europe, and music that is part of everyday European life. 

I want to make it clear that I am not making the stars twinkle and the stripes 
glow; a critic should judge art solely for what it is, but these trips have 
been organized for a very specific purpose, and I do not see how the venture 
can be justified in the face of the original directives and the results obtained. 


EUROPEAN VIEW 


Burope has an entirely false and simplified picture of our orchestral music. 
According to widespread belief, we buy up the best orchestral players available 
in Burope, engage their best conductors, and pronto, we’ve got everything 
without putting into the enterprise anything but money, of which there is an 
oversupply in these States. This may have been true many years ago, but 
certainly does not obtain these days. Our music schools have filled the ranks 
of our orchestras with excellently trained American musicians, most of whom 
are superior to their counterparts in Europe. This is one of the points that 
should be gotten across. 

The case of the conductors is much more complicated. Again, we do have 
very able American conductors, but since they have little opportunity to operate 
with big-league orchestras they have neither the reputation nor, in some in- 
stances, the experience, of the elderly maestros we import. This is a domestic 
problem that will be solved in due course, and in the meantime we are fortunate 
to have such great artists at the head of our premier orchestras. 

Now, if they refuse to learn new scores and ride the “warhouses” while at 
home, that’s one thing, our public is the loser; but when they are sent abroad 
on a mission it is the height of folly to permit them to indulge in the old laissez- 
faire game. Mr. Ormandy at least made a fair stab at the problem, but the 
New York Philharmonie disregarded the purpose of their European appearances, 
and in some instances actually contributed, even though unwittingly, to the 
canards concerning our music. 


AMERICAN MUSIC 


It is downright silly to be compelled to plead for the inclusion of American 
works in these programs. What is this, a protectionist policy in reverse? Stra- 
tegic materials kept from the enemy? No tariff act has ever been more ruth- 
lessly enforced, no export policy more efficiently controlled, than this embargo 
on American music to Europe. We have a whole bevy of distinguished com- 
posers who can hold their own in any competition. And aside from the fact 
that it is the least one can ask from the conductor of an American orchestra sent 
abroad to demonstrate American music, the foreign audiences naturally expect 
the visitors to show homemade wares. I have been asked time and again when 
in Europe this past summer, “Why don’t they play American music?” 

The irony of the whole business is that aside from the usual “classics” the 
only major works played were by Prokofiev and Shostakovitch which the New 
Yorkers topped off with an encore—Kabalevsky. Even the bonus offering was 
by a Russian. It is almost as if to say, in Berlin or Vienna, which are among 
those “sensitive areas” the State Department likes to placate: “We will show 
you how great the music of the Russians really is; we ourselves have nothing 
of this sort.” 
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A SUGGESTION 


It is with reluctance that all this is written, for I have a good deal of admira- 
tion for the orchestras and conductors involved, but it is impossible to overlook 
the fact that an artistic mission that does have important political over- 
tones which, given the world we live in, cannot be dismissed in the name of 
“pure” art, has been muffed. A very simple outline should be followed by 
American orchestras sent abroad, They should play a work by a living com- 
poser of the country visited and a work by a representative American composer, 
the rest of the program may be given over to the standard repertory. 

The Marshall plan stuff sent abroad bore conspicuous markings demonstrat- 
ing the American origin of the offerings. Congress insisted on that. Under 
the circumstances I don’t see why the principle does not apply to music. 


UNITARIAN Service CoMMITTEE, INC., 
New York, N. Y., September 9, 1955. 
Hon. FRanK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON : I was happy to see in the September 8 issue of 
the Christian Science Monitor, a report on the active part you are playing in 
trying to get an advisory committee set up to plan a cultural exchange with the 
U. 8. 8. R. and some of the satellite countries. 

I have also received a copy of Mr. MacEnnis Moore’s letter to you in which he 
calls attention to his own letter in the New York Times and one written by me. 
I am enclosing a copy of my letter to the New York Times. It is always interest- 
ing to see how a good idea originates in various places that are quite unrelated so 
that one did not initiate the other. I do hope my letter will complement and 
support your effort. 

As you will see in my letter, I suggested the term “cultural” should not be 
thought of too narrowly. I would judge from the list of persons whom you have 
recommended for consideration on the advisory committee that you are thinking 
of this term in its very broadest sense. I would like to suggest that you add to 
your list several women associated closely with some of the leading women’s 
groups. I think of the YWCA and its many fine community leaders. This organ- 
ization has through its international division taken an active part for many years 
now in promoting better relations with other countries and strengthening the 
status of women in other countries. This is certainly of importance in Russia. 
I think also of the fine leadership by the American Association of University 
Women and by the League of Women Voters. 

I wish you every success in your efforts. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Wuomer Frorstap, Associate Director. 


(The letters referred to follow :) 


{From the New York Times, September 4, 1955] 
AMERICAN-SovieT EXCHANGE 
AGENCY’S EXPERIENCE IS CITED IN STRESSING NEED FOR PLANNING 


The recent letter of MacEnnis Moore of the American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service concerning cultural relations with the U. 8. 8S. R. 
discussed the need for careful planning in the development of any program 
of exchange. 

Our experience after World War II showed the value of putting some controls 
on international exchange activities. There is in our present relations with 
the U. 8S. S. R. a danger that because of great anxieties and a tendency to want 
to get things done quickly we will undertake a crash program without coordi- 
nated planning and without proper care in the selection of programs that will 
really contribute to better understanding between the American people and the 
people of the U. 8. 8. R. 


SCOPE OF WORK 


It might be well, to consider setting up a committee in the State Department 
similar to the President’s War Relief Control Board or its successor, the Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. 
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The first of these had licensing and regulatory functions that controlled the 
overseas shipment of relief supplies from 1942 to 1946, The latter was more of 
an advisory and consultative body, yet it did keep out of the foreign relief field 
questionable organizations while permitting a wide variety of legitimate agencies 
to make their valuable contributions. 

American service agencies did and are continuing to do an important work 
abroad which visibly demonstrates the peaceful intentions of the American 
people. Many of these agencies with a sound background of international work 
are members of Mr. Moore’s own organization. 

The Unitarian Service Committee, for example, has been sending teams of 
outstanding doctors and medical scientists abroad on exchange visits since 
1945. They have met with colleagues in other countries, through medical sym- 
posia, visits to research laboratories and hospitals, and in the classrooms and 
operating theaters of medical schools. 

The American team members in these ways have come to know the medical 
leaders of 17 other countries, and their foreign colleagues have returned their 
gestures of friendship by inviting them to their homes, visiting their institutions 
when they came to the United States, and sending their promising young medical 
men to their hospitals, schools and laboratories for further study. 


MEDICAL SPECIALTIES 


On August 1, 1954, the New York Times published an article by Dr. Howard 
Rusk, about a visit by Dr. Karl Evang, of Norway, to the Soviet Union telling 
of the interest of Russian medical men in the development of the medical spe- 
cialties in other countries. Here is an area where the Russians were apparently 
ready for exchange. 

The sharing of medical knowledge may or may not be cultured exchange, de- 
pending on one’s definition of culture. In any event, cultural exchange should 
not be thought of as the sole means of establishing relations between citizens 
of the U. 8. 8. R. and the United States. The better test is: what common 
interests do we have on which an exchange would be profitable to both sides? 

It would be a poor basis of exchange to assume we have nothing to learn. 
But any exchange project needs to be carefully planned and coordinated with 
other efforts. Once started, an exchange with the U. 8S. S. R. may very well 
proliferate in all directions. Now is the time to set up some flexible guidelines. 
We want controlled fusion of ideas and informal relationship of ideas and in- 
formal relationship to result—not an uncontrolled fission. 


[From the New York Times, August 7, 1955] 
CuLTURAL TiEs WITH Russia 


(The writer of the following letter is assistant executive director of the Amer- 
ican Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc.) 


To the Eprtor or THE New York TIMEs: 


In your thoughtful editorial “A Cultural Opportunity,” published on July 31, 
you urged support of a project to make it possible for the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra to visit the U. S. S. R., concluding: “* * * This is a real cultural 
opportunity that should be embraced. Both public and private effort should be 
expended to make the most of it.” 

Then on August 1 you published Harrison BE. Salisbury’s “United States To 
Set Up Unit on Cultural Ties With Soviet Union—State Department Is Deluged 
With Ideas—Two-Way Rise in Contacts Expected,” in which he stated that 
“* * * Tn general proposals made by private groups that have a solid and worth- 
while basis are getting priority.” 

Americans’ participation in international friendship programs in terms of 
men’s and women’s service clubs and other groups, aS well as in organizations 
created to carry out special activities for a given country or area of the world— 
for instance the Asia Foundation—or those bodies which do their good through 
a specialized technique such as the American Library in Paris, has grown a little 
like Topsy. This has been particularly true since the end of World War II. 
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RELIEF WORK GROUPS 


While those agencies created by Americans to carry out relief and rehabilitation 
projects in other countries, as voluntary bodies, created their own clearing- 
house—the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service—in 1943, 
no similar body has been set up by the increasing number of voluntary agencies 
doing something about cultural relations with people in other lands. 

Past experience has shown that Russian-Americans have created many dif- 
ferent groups to do relief work. Among these have been: American Committee 
for Freedom for the Peoples of the U. 8. 8. R., American Society for Russian 
Relief, Fund for the Relief of Russian Scientists and Men of Letters, National 
Alliance of Russian Solidarists, Tolstoy Foundation, United White Russian 
Relief Committee, and others. 

Before a “rash” of new organizations to do something about cultural relations 
with Russian people is formed it would be most helpful if existing groups could 
make a self-evaluation, perhaps with the help of the Department of State, as to 
met and unmet needs. Among the voluntary agencies which could participate 
in such a project would be groups especially concerned with Russians as well as 
those large bodies which make international cultural relations a part of their 
programs, such as the American Association of University Women, General 
Department of the United Church Women of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U. 8S. A., General Federation of Women’s Clubs, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, National Council of Catholic Women, National 
Council of Jewish Women, National Council of Negro Women, etc., as well as 
the American units of international nongovernmental agencies (Junior Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Kiwanis International, Lions International, 
Rotary International, and the United States Chamber of Commerce). 


JOINT PLANNING 


During the process of such evaluation contacts could also be made with U. N. 
specialized agencies and with the Embassy of the U. S. S. R. so as to jointly 
determine the best uses to be made of the resources of voluntary agencies in 
terms of joint planning and action and reduce discouragement and disillusion- 
ment resulting from duplication and wasteful, ill-conceived projects. 

Such a proposed new grouping of existing agencies could also determine 
whether it would serve groups and individuals, outside of its membership, who 
might seek guidance before entering the field of cultural relations as far as the 
Russians are concerned. 

Voluntary agencies have a real job) td d0 as they demonstrate, supplement, and 
interpret-—-working alongside of our Department of State. 


MAcENNIsS Moore, 
NEw York, August 1, 1955. 


New JERSEY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Trenton, N. J., May 2, 1955. 
Congressman FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear THompy: I am pleased to inform you that our executive committee has 
gone on record as in favor of H. R. 5040. You can quote the NJBA as being 
in favor of this legislation wherever it will do some good. I understand that your 
bill is moving along well in the subcommittee. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Freperick L, Hipp, 
Executive Secretary. 


San Francisco, Cair., October 6, 1955. 
Representative FraNK THOMPSON, 


‘House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Drar REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON : How pleased I was to hear that you were 
suggesting a Bureau of Cultural Exchange. In these days of world tensions this 


is most heartening news and I do wish to commend you and wish you every 
success. 


Most sincerely, 
PAULINE 8S. Scort. 
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OAKLAND MUNICIPAL ART MUSEUM, 
OAKLAND, Cair., August 24, 1955. 
Representative FraNK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON: This letter is to register my enthusiastic 
support for H. R. 6874, regarding the establishment of a Federal Advisory Com- 
mission on the Arts. I hope we will see this become a reality in the next session 
and that this letter will be of some assistance to you in helping to bring it about. 

Yours sincerely, 
Paut Mitts, Curator. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
«DEPARTMENT OF ART, 
Wellesley 81, Mass., October 6, 1955. 
Representative FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: The action which you have taken in introducing H. R. 6874 into 
the House of Representatives, has met with general approval here. The en- 
couragement of creative activity and appreciation of the arts is both laudable 
and necessary. The passing of the bill introduced by you would be an important 
step toward furthering cultural interest. 

I hope you will continue your fine work in this line. 

Sincerely yours, 
AGNES A. Appnor, Chairman. 


Satt LAKE Ciry, UTag, 
December 3, 1955. 
Representative FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON: While in New York last week I happened 
to purchase the November issue of the Arts magazine in which your commendable 
project on art is mentioned in an editorial. 

I certainly wish to congratulate you for your drive in Congress for a Federal 
art program, re H. R. 4698, providing for States to develop art programs, to 
encourage artistic and cultural appreciation and to provide for awards of merit, 
initiation of foreign exchange programs, etc. 

As an exponent of the arts in Utah and an active painter. I can appreciate 
the tremendous need for Government support of some kind. In Utah we have 
over 500 artists (not counting amateurs), and with the exception of 1 or 2, 
not 1 is earning a living at the work he loves. I, for one, am in the real-estate 
business, having been in Washington many times in connection with the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. My first interest, however, is in the arts 
and the promotion of artists and the appreciation by the public and their 
recognition of the artists’ place in universal communication through the art 
field. It is an up hill battle, and I hope the time is coming, through efforts such 
as yours, to recognize our national cultural heritage. 

Having just returned from an annual trip to New York in connection with an 
award I received in a national exhibition there, it is obvious the business of art 
is in the Bast, but the real art of America will arise from the grassroots. I hope 
in some small way I can be of assistance in furthering any efforts of yours on a 
national basis. 

I will return to New York in February and hope to make further arrange- 
ments for an exhibition of mine in Norway at the suggestion of the Norwegian 
Information Bureau. It also gave me an idea as to what might be accomplished 
in foreing countries, through art, by exchange exhibits other than from museums. 
American art, so far, is not recognized in Europe as it rightly deserves. How 
is it possible to work out exchange exhibits without too much cost to the artist? 

Much suecess to you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GRAYCE C. SOLOMON. 
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Tue AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS, 
New York 28, N. Y., July 19, 1945. 
Hon. Frank THompson, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. ConGRESSMAN: I have your letter,of the 16th. I should like to come 
to Washington to testify for yours and Congressman Wainwright’s bills, H. R. 
6874 and H. R. 5756, but I am going abroad for a short trip the middle of 
August. 

But I am writing Mr. Lloyd Goodrich, who has headed up the Committee of 
Art and Government as a representative of the trustees of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, and suggesting to him that Ralph Colin, a prominent New York 
attorney, one of our trustees and a trustee of the Museum of Modern Arts, be 
invited to testify as well as Mr. James Schram, a leading merchant of Burlington, 
another of our trustees and also a trustee of the Des Moines Art Center. 

I should have liked to have testified from the grassroots. I lived in New York 
for 35 years and was a founder and a long-time chief editor of Life. I know 
from national experience how greatly the people are interested in the lively arts 
of music, theater, painting, if an editor, from his remote position, can read his 
public. 

Now that I have returned to the Middle West and have traveled through this 
country I know it from personal experience. 

I thought Mr. Lloyd Goodrich’s statement to the committee on July 5 excellent. 
I concur. 

With all good wishes for success in your efforts, 

Sincerely, 
DANIEL LONGWELL. 


Fiorina Gurr Coast Art CENTER, 
Clearwater, Fla., October 10, 1955. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: We have recently received from the president of the 
American Federation of Arts a form communication under date of August 3 
telling of the origin of H. R. 5756 and H. R. 6874. 

We simply want to get on the record as endorsing heartily the contents of both 
of these bills and express the hope that you will do everything in your power 
to see that they become law in due course. 

Sincerely, 
Harry W. Brown, Managing Director. 





THE Forp FounpaATION, 
New York 22, N. Y., July 18, 1955. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. OC. 


Dear Mr. THOmMPsON: I’ve read your bill, H. R. 6874, with great interest. 
As far as the Ford Foundation is concerned, international cultural exchange 
lies outside the bounds of our current program as laid down by the trustees. 
In reviewing some proposals along this line in recent months the trustees have 
reaffirmed their view that consideration of cultural exchange should be deferred 
until sometime in the future. 

From 1948 until 1952 I was in charge of Marshall plan information in Burope 
and I was both impressed and dismayed with the success of Communist-inspired 
efforts in various countries to organize athletic activity (as in many Italian 
communities), to promote cultural organizations (as in Bastern Germany), and 
generally to exploit art, music, and literature for their purposes. You are 
tackling a very difficult and highly controversial subject in proposing Federal 
and State activity in the arts, sports, and recreation. Ideally, I feel that such 
things in principle are best supported by private funds. But under present 
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political circumstances it seems necessary and inevitable that some Government 
support be added. 


I shall follow with great interest congressional discussion of your proposal. 
Sincerely, 
Watpemar A. NIELSEN, 
Assistant to the President. 


WasHineTon 6, D. C., January 29, 1956. 
Hon. Frank THomprson, Jr., 


Congressman of New Jersey, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON : My name is Frederick Fall of 1771 Church St. 
NW., Washington (6), D. C. I am conductor and director of the Department 
of Agriculture Symphony Orchestra of Washington, D. C., which I founded early 
in 1949. This orchestra is a musical group consisting of between 80 and 90 
musicians who give 3 concerts each season at the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Auditorium, United States Department of Agriculture. One of the annual 
features is an opera performance in concert form. 

I am also conductor and artistic director of the Capital Opera Association 
which was formed in 1954 and which is sponsored by the District of Columbia 
Recreation Department. The initial performance of this group on May 11, 12, 
and 18, 1954, consisted of the operatic double bill. The Telephone and The 
Medium, by Gian Carlo Menotti at Roosevelt Auditorium, Washington, D. C. 
We are now in the process of rehearsing Smetana’s opera, The Bartered Bride, 
to be presented under the auspices of the District of Columbia Recreation 
Department during National Music Week in May 1956. 

By background and training I am a professionai musician. Born in Vienna, 
Austria, I held many leading conducting positions with German and Austrian 
opera companies and also conducted many of Burope’s leading symphony 
orchestras. Before coming to the United States in 1937, I was conductor in chief 
of the Vienna Volksoper. In the United States I conducted symphony concerts 
in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, New Orleans, and Dallas, and was for 4 
years conductor of the symphony orchestra in Tyler, Tex. At the same time 
I was also active in the music life of Dallas, Tex., where I conducted symphony 
concerts and operatic performances. 

In support of the bill which Congressman Frank Thompson, Jr. (Democrat, 
New Jersey) has sponsored (H. R. 7973), and the similar or related bills which 
the Education and Labor Committee has under consideration, I would like to 
make the following statement : 

Congressman Thompson’s bill would establish a Federal Advisory Commission 
on the Arts within the Department of Health, Welfare, and Education. It is 
clear that he has given lengthy consideration to the national arts programs of 
European and South American countries which are guided by Government 
agencies because the governments of these countries firmly believe in art as 
an important factor in general education and not just as amusement or enter- 
tainment. I ean testify to this fact since, as an international musician, I have 
intimate knowledge of the fine arts programs of these countries. 

We all r aiz that the cultural development in Burope has its historical 
reasons. However, in spite of the lack of those historical factors in the history 
of America, the United States is now the leading power of the world’s free 
nations, and as such must assert and provide leadership not only in the political 
but in the cultural sphere as well. History has shown that a nation which 
provides leadership only on the political level while neglecting the cultural 
will soon lose its importance and vanish into oblivion. We still live and thrive 
on ancient Greece’s cultural tradition. On the other hand, what is left of 
Genghis Khan’s vast empire but a faint memory in the textbooks of history? 

It seems to me that the time has come for our Government to recognize the 
importance of fostering the arts as a means of education. Now that we have 
achieved the highest living standard the world has ever known, we should 
take steps to diffuse good taste, not only in the fields of what are generally 
called the fine arts, but also in other aspects of our life such as in the develop- 
ment of industrial design, improvement of the artistic qualities of everyday 
commodities, and in the beautification of our public buildings and our cities. 

Congressman Thompson’s bill H. R. 7973, it seems to me, shows keen aware- 
ness of this need. A Federal agency concerned with the fostering and guidance 
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of the arts on a national level would. give a tremendous stimulus to artistic 
activities in all fields of the fine arts on the professional level as well as for 
the amateur, the latter being avery important factor im the cultural life 
of a nation and in the evaluation of its artistic standards. 

Enjoyment of the arts should not be the privilege of a few but should be the 
right of everyone. Education toward this enjoyment by all the people is a 
condition sine qua non. In my opinion, a Federal agency such as proposed 
by Congressman Thompson in his bill would greatly enhance such education. 
Indeed, it seems to me that a democracy such as ours has the duty to make 
education toward the enjoyment of the arts available to all its citizens. 

Congressman Thompson's bill is, in my opinion, one of the most realistic 
2pproaches to the fine arts at the Federal level. It is a far more intelligent 
approach to the education of all the people for a deeper appreciation of the 
arts than has yet been conceived in the history of our country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. FrRepertcK Far. 


AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION, 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
New York, N. Y., September 2, 1955. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Thanks for sending me pages from the Con- 
gressional Record containing your statement in which you suggest Dr. Sammy 
Lee as a member of the proposed advisory committee which would be a part of 
any program for the expansion of cultural, scientific, and social) contacts which 
the Federal Government undertakes. 

We have been working very closely with Harold Howland, Specialist Division, 
International Educational Exchange Service, Department of State, for the past 
2 years. It was on my suggestion that Dr. Sammy Lee was selected for a trip 
through the Far East. It was also on my suggestion that Mal Whitfield, Rev. 
Robert E. Richards, and Harrison Dillard were sent on similar trips to other 
parts of the world, where the United States needs to make friends. The reports 
from the areas visited by these outstanding AAU athletes were to the effect that 
these visits were the most successful goodwill projects ever arranged by the 
Department. 

Following the Pan American games at Mexico City, the State Department 
authorized me to arrange for 2 United States track and field teams to tour—1 in 
Carribean area and the other in South America. We made all the arrangements 
for these touring teams with the cooperation of the State Department. We also 
sent a United States swimming team to Guatemala. The records in the State 
Department will show reports on these trips which are full of evidence of the 
effectiveness of these “athletic ambassadors” in winning friends, gaining the 
respect of those with whom they came in contact and enhancing our prestige. 

A girls’ synchronized swimming team has since visited Guatemala—a mixed 
swimming team—2 girls and 2 men swimmers, with manager and chaperone have 
toured in Finland, Egypt, Turkey, Greece and Italy; a weightlifting team to 
Egypt, Iran, and non (this same team competed in Russia but we financed 
that visit through fads contributed by friends of weightlifting in the United 







ll yalue of such tours, we wrote to the governing body 
of the foreign country ding with the Amateur Athletic Union of the 
United States acquainting them with our plans to have one of our teams yisit 
their country and asking them if they would be willing to provide our team with 
hotel and meals during their visit. In nearly all cases the reply was in the 
affirmative. We also suggested that the State Department refrain from public- 
izing these tours as State Department goodwill tours. As a result we believe the 
maximum goodwill value has resulted. 

Please bear in mind that we have been sending track and field teams, swim- 
mers, boxers, wrestlers, basketball teams, ets., all over the world for the past 25 
years. For the most part these tours have been financed by the country or coun- 
tries extending the invitations. Therefore, the AAU and our athletes have been 
spreading goodwill for the United States for more than a quarter of a century. 

In view of the fact that the Amateur Athletic Union of the United States was 
not mentioned among the organizations which should be represented on the 
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proposed advisory committee, I felt I should take the time to acquaint you with 
one phase of the work we are doing in the interest of our propaganda program. 
Sincerely yours, 
DaNIEL J. FERRIS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Ir WouLD BE TRAGIC IF THE GENEVA CONFERENCE CAUSED Us To SLACKEN OUR 
INFORMATION AND CULTURAL OFFENSIVE—A FEDERAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
CULTURAL INTERCHANGE NEEDED 


Dxtension of remarks of Hon. Frank Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey, in the 
House of Representatives, Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. THompson of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, the president of the Advertising 
Council, a nonprofit organization representing all phases of advertising and dedi- 
cated to the uses of advertising in the public service, recently returned to this 
country after a 6-month study of United States information and propaganda 
methods in the Orient, the Near Hast, and Europe under the auspices of the 
Kisenhower exchange fellowships. The head of this great organization, Mr. 
Theodore 8. Repplier, is the first non-Government American to study our infor- 
mation activities abroad. 

Mr. Repplier has written me in part as follows: 

“I can testify from firsthand experience that sending samples of American 
culture abroad, from art shows, to symphony orchestras, to trade fairs, is a tested 
way to explode the damaging myth that Americans are cultureless dollar chasers. 
Often one American exhibit or performance can create a favorable impression 
that has lasting weight. 

“I heartily concur also with your view that an advisory committee could be 
helpful in counseling on this cultural offensive, although I am sure there are. 
people better qualified to serve than I. 

“It seems to me important that there be wider recognition of the all-important 
fact that the more the danger of atomic warfare recedes, the more certainty 
there is that the ultimate outcome of the struggle between the Communist and 
free worlds will be decided by ideas and ideas alone. 

“It seems to me that victory is increasingly likely to go to the side which most 
successfully projects its ideas and ideals to the rest of the world. It would 
be tragic if the Geneva Conference caused us to slacken our information and 
cultural offensive just when it is beginning to hit its stride. 

“Thank you so very much for your attention to my earlier remarks. And 
congratulations on your grasp of a subject the importance of which is so often 
underrated.” 

In a brilliant speech at the Hotel Pierre, New York City, on June 30, 1955, 
at a meeting of the Advertising Council’s board of directors and guests, Mr. 
Repplier reported on his study of our information methods abroad. He said our 
propaganda offensive needs to sharpen its ideas. Also, we need to draw into 
our propaganda program more of the skills and talents of America. Mr. Rep- 
plier is convinced that no group of professional propagandists, however able, 
can project a true image of the country, at an art exhibit, a trade fair, or any- 
where else. ‘In America we have private organizations—from the Philadelphia 
Symphony to the Advertising Council—whose weight must be added to the idea 
war,” he declared. 

We can win the cold war but we cannot win it in a walk. It is time we started 
running. Mr. Repplier pointed out in his speech that— 

“The idea war needs more firepower. We are terribly outgunned. We now 
spend less than two-tenths of 1 percent of our military budget on propaganda. 
How can we possibly expect that truth can triumph over falsehood with that 
sort of niggardliness? The propaganda appropriation should be greatly 
increased.” 

Mr. Repplier is not alone in making these recommendations. A firm and open 
decision to win the cold war, as the surest way to prevent a hot war, was 
urged upon our Government by Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of the board 
of the Radio Corporation of America, in a memorandum presented to the 
White House on April 5, 1955. Pointing out that the Kremlin’s fixed goal is 
world dominion by means of short of an all-out war, General Sarnoff declared : 

“Logically we have no alternative but to acknowledge the reality of the cold 
war and proceed to turn Moscow’s favorite weapons against world communism. 

65177—56—_26 
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Our political counterstrategy has to be as massive, as intensive, as flexible as 
the enemy’s. 

“The question, in truth, is no longer whether we should engage in the cold 
war. The Soviet drive is forcing us to take countermeasures in any case. The 
question, rather, is whether we should undertake it with a clearheaded deter- 
mination to use all means deemed essential, by governments and by private 
groups, to win the contest.” 

General Sarnoff’s memorandum entitled “Program for a Political O‘fensive 
Against World Communism,” grew out of his discussion of the subject with 
President Eisenhower in Washington on the morning of March 15, and 
announced at the time by James Hagerty, White House press secretary. 

The same afternoon, at the President’s request, General Sarnoff conferred 
with Nelson Rockefeller, special assistant to the President on psychological 
warfare, and officials from the United States Information Agency and the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, At the end of the meeting he undertook to submit 
his views on the subject and a suggested program of action. 

The result was his memorandum, in which he emphasized that “We must go 
from defense to attack in meeting the political, ideological, subversive challenge. 
The problem,” he said, “is one of attaining the requisite magnitude, financing, 
coordination, and continuity of action. The expanded offensive with nonmili- 
tary means must be imbued with a new awareness of the great goal and a 
robust will to reach it.” 

General Sarnoff urged the establishment of a Strategy Board for Political 
Defense, the cold-war equivalent of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the military 
side. As to financing such a strategy board, the general recalled that appro- 
priations over the past 4 years for our military defense averaged approximately 
$45 billion annually. In contrast, he noted, it is significant to note that for the 
fiscal year 1955 the total appropriation for the United States Information 
Agency was $79 million, of which $17 million is available for the worldwide 
activities of the Voice of America. 

As a working hypothesis General Sarnoff suggested that a specific and more 
realistic ration between military and nonmilitary appropriations be worked out: 
say an amount equivalent to 5 or 7% percent of military-defense appropriations 
to be granted to the Strategy Board for Political Defense—this, of course, with- 
out reducing the military budget and not counting foreign military aid and point 
4 types of expenditure. General Sarnoff made this further point: 

“I am convinced that if the American people and their Congress are made fully 
aware of the menace we face, of the urgent need for meeting it, and the possibil- 
ity of doing so by means short of war, they will respond willingly as they have 
always done in times of national crisis. They will realize that no investment 
to win the cold war is exorbitant when measured against the costs of the bomb- 
ing war we seek to head off.” 

In a historic speech at the National Press Club here in Washington, D. C., 
on February 26, 1955, William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in chief of the Hearst 
newspapers, said that our reliance upon armed strength is permitting commu- 
nism to take long strides forward in those fields which we have largely neglected. 
He pointed out that in Russia and the satellite countries “sports, ballet, the 
theater, literature—all are shaped toward aiding communism’s long-range 
scheme of world domination. Top artists know they are not only expected 
to perform but to give their services at clinics where the plastic minds of yeuth- 
ful visitors can be influenced.” 

Like General Sarnoff and Theodore 8S. Repplier, Mr. Hearst advocated the es- 
tablishment of a permanent planning board commissioned to formulate a strategy 
on all fronts for meeting the challenge of competitive coexistence. This board 
should be, he said, scrupulously nonpartisan. It should be culled from the finest 
minds and talents available, both in public and private life. He said on this 
that— 

“It should survey the whole global scene and develop plans for getting the 
peoples of the world on our side. Sports, the theater, educational exchanges— 
no field should be neglected in this competition of the two conflicting systems. 

“Who can doubt that America would emerge on top in any such competition? 

“My suggestion is not blueprinted. It may even be a little vague. But formu- 
lating and implementing it would be the job of the planning group of men and 
women, each devoting time and energy to developing an overall American strategy 
in those nonmilitary fields for 1956—and for the next generation. 

“We have a National Security Council. I would like to see a national com- 
petitive coexistence council to combat communism. 
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“One side or the other is going to win the battle of competitive coexistence. 

“It had better be our side.” 

Everyone and everything we love and cherish is at stake. 

There is, of course, deep and profound concern in the Congress with cold-war 
strategy. Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, of Texas, has called for the “greatest po- 
litical offensive in history to win the cold war’ and Senator Alexander Wiley, 
ranking minority member of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, speaking 
at the Wayne University student forum, has called for all-out support of the 
proposals before the 84th Congress for the establishment of a program of cultural 
interchange with foreign countries to meet the challenge of competitive coexist- 
ence with communism. Hearings have been held on H. R. 6874 and a number of 
related bills which would make such a program a permanent part of the arma- 
ment of our country in this cold-war period and action is expected on them early 
in the second session of this Congress. 

The Congress recently appropriated $5 million to continue the President’s 
emergency fund for participation in international affairs. With funds supplied 
by this fund the United States is fighting the cold war on two new fronts. Both 
are important and on both the Communists have a head start on us. Under the 
program the United States has participated in 15 trade fairs during the current 
year, and more than 23 cultural projects have been undertaken. Among the 
most successful of the cultural programs sent abroad under the fund are Porgy 
and Bess, which toured Europe, and the symphony of the air which was a smash 
hit in Asia. In the sports field, the program includes tours by star athletes who 
have been sent abroad by the State Department in cooperation with the Amateur 
Athletic Union. Trade fairs and cultural activities are areas of the cold war 
which the United States cannot neglect any longer. 

Communist goods exhibited at trade fairs have often been of inferior quality— 
but how are other peoples to know that if there are no United States exhibits 
to make the contrast clear? In the absence of first-rate American participation, 
the Communists have been winning by default. 

In the cultural field it is, again, only a question of giving other peoples an 
opportunity to see, listen, and judge. Here, again, we have the goods. The 
best rebuttal of Communist charges that Americans are uncultured, crass, mate- 
rial-minded barbarians, a favorite Communist propaganda line, is to present our 
country’s cultural programs abroad. For years the Communists have tried to 
present themselves as devoted to the arts, to the better things of life. For years 
troupes of artists from the U. 8. 8. R., and more recently from Communist China, 
have been sent abroad by their governments to make friends and influence people 
for communism. That the Russian ballet, admittedly among the best in the 
world, has its roots in Czarist Russia is ignored. The ballet is Communist, they 
say. It is a potent argument for the Marxian line. Music, art, sports—all are 
grist for the Communist mills. They exploit their artists and sportsmen as they 
exploit everything else, and they have been doing it effectively, make no mistake 
about that. 

In his testimony before the Subcommittee on State, Justice, Judiciary, and re- 
lated agencies of the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representa- 
tives Frank Coniff of the Hearst newspapers had this to say in support of the 
activities being carried on under the President’s emergency fund for participa- 
tion in international affairs: 

“Mr. Rooney. Now, Mr. Coniff, we shall be very glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK CONIFF 


“Mr. Contrr. Thank you, Congressman Rooney, for the opportunity to be here. 
I am sorry Mr. Hearst himself is not here I talked to him yesterday. He is on 
a business trip through Europe, and he said he would certainly be here if his 
schedule had permitted. 

“I have here a report on Russia which I would like to have inserted in the 
Record. These area series of articles which appeared in our newspapers several 
months ago. 

“Mr. Rooney. If you have sufficient copies and will leave them here, we shall 
see that each member of the committee gets one. It costs a lot of money to 
print these, but each member will have an opportunity to read it. 

“Mr. ConirF. This booklet is interesting in view of the fact it was written 
mostly in the week of February 13, which was 5 days after the Malenkov up- 
heaval in Russia, and I think it accurately forecasts the shift in Russian tac- 
tics we have encountered in recent months. We were there at the time the new 
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shift was heralded, when Malenkoy stepped down, and Mr. Khrushchev became 
the chief power in Russia. 

“While we were there we gained the impression that our policy of building 
armed strength had proven a detriment to Russia in any thoughts Russia might 
have of precipitating a third world war as a means of gaining itsend. Anything 
I say is predicated on the belief we should continue to build our strength and 
continue to build our technical proficiency to the extent they will exceed anything 
Russia can bring against us. 

“However, as Mr. Hearst says in this booklet—and again I say this was writ- 
ten at a time when alarmist reports filled most of the air and the press in the 
wake of the disturbance in Russia so that even at the time we were writing this 
we wondered if we were right, and we are gratified we did not give anyone a 
wrong steer—Mr. Hearst says on page 46: 

“*The Soviet Union can’t stand a war with the West within the foreseeable 
future, and therefore won’t start one. I have further predicted that Russia’s 
realistic rulers will exert a cooling influence to keep the Chinese teapot from 
boiling over.’ 

“This was at the time of the Tachen evacuation, when it looked like war would 
break out at any moment. [Continuing reading :] 

“ ‘We're glad the fire in Korea was put out,’ Khrushchev told us. ‘We don’t 
want to see another one start up.’ 

“Mr. Hearst writes: 

“ *The democracies won't start a war with the Soviet Union because it is against 
the very nature of democracy to launch an aggressive war. 

“ "The only spark that might touch off an atomic showdown, as I have repeatedly 
stated, would be the failure of the West to keep up its guard and encourage the 
Kremlin to think we were weak and defenseless.’ 

“Then Mr. Hearst writes—and I think it gets to the core of what you gentle- 
inen are considering here: 

“ ‘Tf I am right in thinking that war is no solution to the current struggle, and 
that Russia will not pull the trigger for varying reasons, then we pass into the 
much more difficult battleground of peace. 

“ “The West is well equipped in any trial at arms. But are we prepared prac- 
eee” and philosophically to surpass communism in the thornier problems of 
peace 

“It was a strange impression to gather in Russia that these leaders who were 
talking so belligerently on the floor of the Supreme Soviet were so anxious to 
convey the impression back here that they were not going to start a war, but 
we did gain the impression that they had the idea that in the coming years 
they could so manipulate events that they would gain an edge on us in this 
cold war, which I think is now more a soft war. A cold war is a form of a hot 
war, and this soft war will be another form of a hard war, a hard war by another 
means, so to speak. 

“In accordance to their own theory, the Russians seem to feel that every form 
of endeavor is subject to the ideological struggle, and a thing like sports and 
the theater and an avenue like literature are weapons to the Russians in this 
struggle with us, 

“If there was any one frightening thing to us in talking to these Russian 
leaders, it was their belief that in coming years communism would gain the 
upper hand, Khrushchev said to us in so many words that communism would 
gain the upper hand in the long run. That is quite jarring to Americans and 
leads to the conclusion that it is up to use to devise a strategy to help in pre- 
paring America for this conflict that the Russians do not think we have a chance 
of winning. They think we are going to ignore most of these fields and leave 
them open to the Russians and to Communist infiltration and Communist prop- 
aganda, and that in our concentration on material things we will ignore these 
things of the spirit. 

“They have taken such a subject as sports and they are taking dead aim on 
the Olympics next year as a source of great prestige for the Communist idea. 
We have enjoyed the fact that America has dominated the Olympic games for 
some time. They hope to appeal to the youth of the world with their athletes 
who, in 1956, and certainly in 1960, will pose a serious threat to our superiority. 

“In the other fields, in the theater and in literature, they are also using their 
own artists and their own performers as agents of Communist imperialism. 
They do it very subtly. The artists know they are subject to the State and 
must carry out their dictates. 
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“It is the impression of Mr. Hearst and Mr. Kingsbury Smith and myself that 
our American artists can help also in winning opinion among our allies, among 
ihe uncommitted nations, and even back of the Iron Curtain we can do a lot to 
dispel the thought that America is concerned only with material things. Some 
headway has already been made in that. 

“It is our belief, after seeing and talking to the Russians and seeing what 
they have in the limited scope of our trip, that America has so much to offer, 
so many fine thing to be seen, and so many more decent and good things to show, 
that we must bring them to bear in whatever way we can in this struggle, which, 
of course, we think will continue within our time and certainly within the 
foreseeable future. 

“T hesitate to inflict an opinion on the committee because the operations of 
Congress are not exactly my purview, but I do think that some start has to be 
made, and in saying this I echo the opinion of Mr. Hearst. Some start has to 
be made first in comprehending the phase of communism we are now entering, 
and secondly, in fashioning the weapons that will aid us in winning this struggle. 

“Mr. Hearst said at the National Press Club, and has repeated in numerous 
statements, the belief that one side or the other one will prevail. We are in 
agreement with Mr. Khrushchev on that, that the second half of this century 
will determine which way of life will gain the upper hand, and our observations— 
Mr. Hearst’s, Mr. Smith’s, and my own—have seen our country emerge into 
world leadership whether it asked for it or not, and we have seen it acquit itself 
of this responsibility in a way which I believe no previous recorded history 
presents any example quite as fine or as magnificent. 

“If I may use Mr. Hearst’s words in approaching this subject, he said we of 
this generation can see very clearly that perhaps we are not in immediate danger, 
for strategic reasons we feel our generation will survive any attempt to over- 
throw it, but he says we have to think of the future years, of our children and 
the kind of world they will live in, and therefore, it becomes necessary to 
organize the planning and the thinking that will enable us to emerge victorious 
in this struggle. 

“It is fundamentai with Mr. Hearst and with our appreciation of what is going 
on in the world that the struggle with communism will last a long time, that 
these contplacent interludes are more difficult to understand and to win than 
the sheer showdown of a shooting war or of a tense period in international 
relations. He wrote in February that the cold war—and we were using the 
term at the time—that the cold war is going to be much more subtle than it 
was under Stalin. Of course at that time we had no means of knowing that 
the moves of the Russians were then in progress, the Austrian settlement and 
the overtures to West Germany and things like that. So it will be more subtle 
and more difficult to understand, and in passing I might say that the Communists 
by their own theory will make any move and condone any move if it helps them 
in their struggle. For instance, Khrushchev and Bulganin went to Belgrade 
recently in a mood that might be interpreted as an apology, with hat in hand, 
but it was not an apology and Tito understood it was a shift and a tactical 
move, 

“We say in here—again pointing out it was written in February when much 
alarmist talk filled the air—we say Russia wants peace because it needs peace. 
It is not equipped for a showdown with us at this time on a shooting basis so 
they are bargaining for time. If there is a part of this booklet we are proud 
of it is chapter 8, dealing with Russia’s weaknesses. Communism in Russia, 
as we saw it, is under great stresses. They have many conflicts that might well 
be insoluble. They have problems which even without a cold war, would still 
remain, and they are having terrible trouble in solving them. 

“I do not want to take too much of your time, but this is all a prelude to 
our thinking that a good deal of planning for the coming phase of what we call 
competitive coexistence is needed. If there is some money available that will 
aid us in this year of 1955 to aceurately anticipate Russian moves, that will 
bring us into contact with them in ways that will not provoke a war but will still 
enable us to make ground in this struggle, we are confident the net result will 
be a gain to the United States. 

“J must apologize for not having our idea of a competitive coexistent council 
in more concrete terms, but, as we say in this book, that would be the task of 
a planning board, to understand the struggle and to perhaps plan the ways of 
bringing it to a successful conclusion. 

“I understand before this committee is a specific recommendation for certain 
moneys to be allotted for cultural endeavors. We believe that any of our artists 
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that go abroad should recognize that in a sense they are American citizens who 
are doing a duty to their country and that their appearance and their perform- 
ance and their conduct will have a direct bearing on the results of our trouble 
with the Communists. We think that they should attempt to get close to the 
people in the countries where they perform, they should be available at clinics 
where the young people who might be interested in the theater or in sports could 
get to them, and it should not be regarded as a triumphant parade or excursion, 
but as a definite contribution to good competitive coexistence. 

“I was reading that Oklahoma will be shown in Europe, and I think that is 
fine, and I understand some dignitary is giving the cast a garden party and that 
it will be the social event of the season. A little social life does not hurt any- 
body, but my opinion is that it will not particularly contribute to our success 
in the ideological struggle; but if it could be arranged, by planning and by 
knowledge of what is going on, for them to see the young people and talk to 
them and answer their questions, I am sure it would be a step forward. 

“We just came back from Russia so full of the belief that the American way 
of life has so much more to offer than the Russian way of life that if we can 
let the people of the world see it, believe me, any comparison is bound to tip 
the balance in our favor. 

“I think I am rambling a little bit here and perhaps getting away from the 
core of what you gentlemen are interested in, but that is our only message, the 
message of Mr. Hearst, that some comparison of what is going on must be grasped 
by our policymakers now, and some means of combating this cold war must be 
devised. 

“Mr. Roonry. Thank you for your very interesting statement. You must 
realize that the committee has the advantage of advice from the State Depart- 
ment from the top level and has access to intelligence, and so forth, in regard 
to the situation between the Soviet Union and the United States today.” 

The conclusion reached by Mr. Hearst, General Sarnoff, and Theodore Rep- 
plier was that our propaganda offensive needs to sharpen its ideas and needs 
to be increased many times in size. Also, that we need to draw into our propa- 
ganda program more of the skills and talents of America. As Mr. Repplier says, 
“In America, we have private organizations—from the Philadelphia Symphony 
to the advertising council—whose weight must be added to the idea war.” 

One place to begin adding the weight of private organizations to our idea war 
would be to bring them in, in an advisory capacity, and thus make them part of, 
any program for the expansion of cultural, scientific, and social contacts which 
the Federal Government undertakes. Authority for this very step is con- 
tained in Public Law 402, 80th Congress, particularly in title VIII, section 801 
(6). In carrying out the purposes of this act the Secretary of State is author- 
ized “to create, with the approval of the Commission on Information and the 
Commission on Educational Exchange, such advisory committees as the Secre- 
tary may decide to be of assistance in formulating his policies for carrying out 
the purposes of this act.” It is my understanding that the powers and author- 
ities granted under this act of the Congress for the appointment of such an 
advisory committee on the arts and cultural exchange have never been exer- 
cised. In any event, now would seem to be a particularly appropriate time to 
create such an advisory committee. 

This advisory committee, if it is appointed, will obvious’y be of great impor- 
tance in our relations with other nations and it should, therefore, be com 
of men of the highest caliber and leadership ability. If I may take the liberty 
of making a few suggestions I would think the following admirably exemplify 
the qualities needed: Theodore 8S. Repplier; Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff; Senators 
Alexander Wiley, H. Alexander Smith, Karl 8. Mundt, Theodore Francis Green; 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr.; Eugene and Agnes B. Meyer, of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald; James C. Petrillo, George Meany; Walter Reuther; Dr. 
Detlev W. Bronk, president, National Academy of Sciences and the National 
Research Council ; Alan T. Waterman, National Science Foundation ; Dr. Leonard 
Carmichael, of the Smithsonian Institution; Dr. Sammy Lee, outstanding Amer- 
ican athlete who recently made a special tour to 12 countries in the Far East to 
tell about the American way of life in behalf of the Department of State; Clar- 
ence E. Pickett, American Friends Service Committee; and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson. 

Also, from the world of business and philanthropy: Nelson Rockefeller, Henry 
Ford II, and Harvey Firestone. From the theater and movies: Robert W. Dow!l- 
ing, president of the congressionally chartered American National Theater and 
Academy ; Dr. Gilbert V. Hartke, president of the American Educational Theater 
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Association; Ralph Becker, of the National Association of Legitimate Theaters; 
and Eric Johnston, president of the Motion Picture Association of America, Inc. ; 
and Lee Norvelle, president of the National Theater Conference. 

From the art world, David E. Finley, Director of the National Gallery of Art; 
Lloyd Goodrich, chairman of the Committee on Government and Art; Henry 
R. Hope, editor of the College Art Journal. 

As architects: Wallace K. Harrison, Pietro Belluschi, Eero Saarinen, and 
Otto Eggers. 

From music: Dr. Howard Hanson, president of the 800,000-member National 
Musie Council; Bruno Walter, conductor; Rudolf Bing, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Co.; Patrick Hayes, chairman of the Cultural Development Committee of 
the Washington Board of Trade; Dr. Frederick Fall, conductor of the United 
States Department of Agriculture Symphony Orchestra and former conductor- 
in-chief of the Vienna Volksoper; and Dr. Warner Lawson, head of the depart- 
ment of music at Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

Also, Milo Christiansen, past president, American Recreation Society. 

For composers and authors: Richard Rogers; Oscar Hammerstein II; Ira 
Gershwin; Norman Dello Joio; Gian-Carlo Menotti; William Faulkner and 
Ernest Hemingway, Nobel prize winners; Harold Spivacke, of the Library of 
Congress ; and Howard Mitchell, conductor of the National Symphony Orchestra, 
Washington, D. C. 


A JorntT COMMITTEE ON UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 
PRoGRAMS NEEDED 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Frank Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey, in the House 
of Representatives, Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. THompson of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, January 16, 1956, I 
introduced a bill, H. R. 8497, to make the President’s fund for participation in 
international affairs a permanent program. This step was in line with the recom- 
mendation of the Senate Appropriations Committee which last year said, in its 
report on the supplemental appropriations bill for 1956, H. R. 7278, that this 
fund should be made a part of the regular budget. I am very pleased to see that 
the President said in his budget message that— 

“In view of the effectiveness of these activities (carried on by the President’s 
emergency fund) legislation will be recommended to authorize them on a continu- 
ing basis.” 

For the past 2 years the Congress has appropriated an annual sum of $5 million 
to the fund, the broad purposes of which are first, the presentation abroad of 
American cultural and athletic attractions by the Department of State; and 
second, United States participation in international trade fairs. The Department 
of Commerce has charge of the trade fair program. To date, the $5 million has 
been divided equally between these two programs. The USIA has done a first- 
rate job of publicizing these programs abroad. 

In the 5 years prior to 1955 the Soviet bloc exhibited at 122 trade fairs at which 
the United States was not represented. With the help of this fund the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been able to take positive steps to overcome this long head 
start by the Communists. On the strictly cultural side our leading artists have 
performed in some 220 major cities of the world and given the lie to the Commu- 
nist line that we are barbarians. At least 12 athletic teams have been sent 
abroad and have been widely hailed. 

The administration refused to finance the Russian trip of Porgy and Bess, our 
most successful cultural export to date. The U. 8S. 8. R. tour of the company is 
being paid for by the Russian Government. The State Department, which ap- 
proved the trip, said it could not afford any financial support. That the Russians, 
instead of our own Government, should be the sole sponsor of this trip is an out- 
standing example of penny-wise and pound-foolish diplomacy. 

The President recommended only a modest increase in appropriations for the 
educational exchange programs of the Department of State which constitute 
a basic element of our long-term effort to attain a better mutual understanding 
with other peoples of the world. Certainly a much larger sum should have been 
recommended for these important activities. 

In the President’s own words he is “recommending a modest increase in 
appropriations for the educational exchange programs of the Department of 
State.” Contrast this with the treatment accorded the information program. 
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In the case of the latter the President recommended that appropriations be 
increased by $48 million from the level in the current fiscal year. 

The vast difference between these two recommendations typifies the Madison 
Avenue approach to the problems of the world, which is the hallmark and the 
most distinguishing characteristic of the present administration. 

I have introduced a joint resolution, House Joint Resolution 474, to establish 
a joint congressional committee to be known as the Joint Committee on United 
States International Exchange of Persons programs. Such a joint committee 
will be able to make an important contribution to the advancement of these 
international exchange programs. 

It gives me great pleasure to be able to say that Senator J. W. Fulbright will 
sponsor this joint resolution in the Senate. 

I am sure that other Members of the House will want to join me in sponsoring 
this legislation. I therefore invite and welcome their cooperation, and I would 
be happy to have similar measures introduced in the House by any of my 
colleagues. 

International exchange of persons has proved a valuable means of developing 
closer cooperation among the nations of the free world. The need for such 
cooperation is every day more aparent. The United States Government is 
using this technique both for building better understanding of our .country 
abroad and for technical cooperation and economic development. Large ex- 
change programs in both fields are now operated by the Department of State. 
Students, teachers, prominent specialists and leaders in many fields are ex- 
changed and outstanding cultural performers are sent abroad under the inter- 
national educational exchange program. The Congress authorized this program 
through the Smith-Mundt Act—Publie Law 402, 80th Congress; the Fulbright 
Act—Public Law 584, 79th Congress; and several other acts. American tech- 
nical experts are sent abroad and foreign nationals are brought to the United 
States for training under the International Cooperation Administration—for- 
merly FOA and point 4. 

The Congress receives reports from the Secretary of State on these programs 
and reviews their operation annually in connection with appropriations. The 
Smith-Mundt Act also provides for a United States Advisory Commission on 
Edueational Exchange which reports directly to the Congress on a semiannual 
basis. 

Each of these programs is reviewed separately, and by different committees 
of the Congress. Each of these programs is extremely complex both from the 
point of view of administration and source of funds. Each use dollars and 
foreign currencies and rely to a large extent on the efficient use of similar 
private resources in the United States. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that some confusion has persisted in the Con- 
gress as to the relationships between these programs. It is imperative that this 
confusion be eliminated so that both of these efforts can achieve the most useful 
results. 

No concerted or continuing review of these programs and their relationships 
to each other has ever been undertaken by the Congress. Such a review is of the 
utmost importance and would be of inestimable benefit to the Congress. It 
would help all of us to make a more realistic appraisal of these programs. 

The Joint Committee on United States International Exchange of Persons 
Programs which my joint resolution would establish will provide the necessary 
review to insure the most effective planning, operation, and administration of 
these two important facets of our international relations. 

T am confident that the Congress under Democratic control will take the leader- 
ship in these important matters. 

Regarding my bill to make the President’s emergency fund for participation in 
international affairs permanent, it may be useful to recall that a subcommittee 
of the House Education and Labor Committee under Republican leadership in 
1954 rejected 14 hills calling for a similar program saying: “We cannot endorse 
any of them. We do not believe this is a proper area for the expenditure of 
Federal funds.” ‘This position was taken in a report published almost 2 months 
after the Congress had appropriated $5 million for the activities proposed in the 
President’s emergency fund. 

The bills in the House were sponsored by Democratic Members of Congress, 
which apparently made them unacceptable to the Republicans there. However, 
these bills were a serious attempt to develop the program which had been recom- 
mended by the United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange 
beginning in 1951 and semiannually since in its 7th, 8th, and 9th reports to the 
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Congress. The Commission have been ignored by the present administration 
which should have taken positive action regarding them several years ago. With 
With the introduction of my bill, H. R. 6874, and the hearings held on it by the 
Subcommittee on Distinguished Civilian Awards and Cultural Interchange and 
Development under the chairmanship of my distinguished colleague, Representa- 
tive Lee Metcalf, Democrat, of Montana, in the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, the aistration finally has bestirred itself. 

The legis uced in the 83d.¢ ie Dy its Democratic Members for 
the purpose ing a culty ige program was strongly supported 
by one former lican Member of Cougréas who testified in favor of it saying: 

“There is an enormous propaganda weapon which the Russians are using 
against us, wi most telling effect, all over the world. They are posing, and 
getting away as the people of culture, as juxtaposed to us who are painted 
to the world people who don’t care for culture. The Russians are doing 
an enormous job in that. They have sent traveling artists, violinists, pianists, 
whole ballet companies, theater companies, into the big world centers, and they 
have made a very distinct impression. Let us not kid ourselves on that. They 
have made a very distinct impression.” 

Despite this impressive warning the Republican members of the subcommittee 
last year recommended that none of the bills referred to in this report be passed. 

The text of my joint resolution to establish a joint congressional committee 
to be known as the Joint Committee on United States International Exchange 
of Persons programs follows: 


“Joint. resolution to establish a joint congressional committee to be known as the 
Joint Committee on United States International Exchange of Persons 
Programs 


“Resolved, etc., That (a) there shall be a joint congressional committee known 
as the Joint Committee on United States International Exchange of Persons 
Programs (hereinafter in this joint resolution referred to as the ‘joint 
committee’ ). 

“(b) The joint committee shall be composed of 22 members as follows: 

(1) Eleven Members of the Senate, appointed by the President of the Senate, 
as follows: 

“(A) Two from each of the following committees, 1 from the majority and 1 
from the minority party: The Committee on Foreign Relations, the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, and the 
Committee on Government Operations; and 

(“B) Three at large from the Senate, 2 from the majority and 1 from the 
minority party. 

“(2) Eleven Members of the House of Representatives, appointed by the 
Speaker of the House, as follows: 

“(A) Two from each of the following committees, 1 from the majority and 1 
from the minority party: The Committee on Foreign Affairs, the Committee on 
Appropriations, the Committee on Education and Labor, and the Committee on 
Government Operations; and 

“(B) Three at large from the House of Representatives, 2 from the majority 
party and 1 from the minority party. 

“(e) No person appointed by the Speaker of the House under subsection (b) 
(2) (A) shall continue to serve as a member of the joint committee after he has 
ceased to be a member of the committee of the House of Representatives of which 
he was a member when appointed to the joint committee, except that a member 
who has been reelected to the House of Representatives may continue to serve 
as a member of the joint committee notwithstanding the expiration of the 
Congress. 

“(d) A vacancy in the joint committee shall not affect the power of the re- 
maining members to execute the functions of the joint committee, and shall be 
filled in the same manner as in the case of the original selection. 

“(e) The joint committee shall elect a chairman and vice chairman from 
among its members, and the chairmanship and vice chairmanship shall rotate 
between the two Houses with each session of Congress. 

“(f) Subject to applicable provisions of law, the joint committee may appoint 
and fix the compensation of such personnel as it shall determine to be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this joint resolution. 

“(g) The expenses of the joint cominittee shall be paid one-half from the 
contingent fund of the Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives, upon vouchers signed by the chairman or vice chairman. 
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“Sec. 2. (a) The joint committee shall— 

“(1) conduct public hearings on, and cause studies to be made concerning, the 
extent and effectiveness of all United States international exchange of persons 
programs, including the international educational exchange programs authorized 
by section 32 (b) of the Surplus Property Act of 1944 and by the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, the interchange of persons 
under the technical assistance programs carried on by the International Cooper- 
ation Administration, and the cultural presentations programs of the President’s 
Emergency Fund for Participation in International Affairs. 

“(2) cause studies to be made of the relationships among the various United 
States international exchange of persons programs, exclusive of those relating 
to military activities, to insure their most effective planning, operation, admin- 
istration, scope, and effectiveness and to determine their relationship in these 
respects to private programs in the same fields; and 

“(3) provide a continuous, cooperative relationship between the Congress and 
the various United States international exchange of persons programs and similar 
or related programs both public and private in order to foster, encourage, promote, 
and otherwise assist their further growth and development. 

“(b) As used in this joint resolution the term ‘United States international 
exchange of persons program’ Means any program, operated by or financed in 
whole or in part by any department or agency of the Government, involving 
the exchange of persons between the United States and other countries for any 
purposes whatsoever, exclusive of military purposes. 

“Sec. 3. The joint committee shall report to the Congress twice annually 
(beginning on July 1 or January 1 next occurring after the date of the enactment 
of this joint resolution), and at such other times as it deems necessary, on the 
extent and effectiveness of the United States international exchange of persons 
programs; and shall recommend to the President and the Congress steps con- 
sidered necessary to improve the quality of all such programs. 

“Seo. 4. For the purposes of this joint resolution the joint committee, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold such hearings, to 
sit and act at such times and places, to require, by subpena or otherwise, the 
attendance of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and 
documents, to administer such oaths, to take such testimony, to procure such 
printing and binding, and to make such expenditures, as it deems advisable. 
The provisions of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes shall 
apply in case of any failure of any witness to comply with a subpena or to 
testify when summoned under authority of this section.” 


{Congressional Record, January 19, 1956] 


ProPposep PROGRAM FOR PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. Humpurey. Mr. President, I am about to introduce a bill, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may speak on it in excess of the 2 minutes allowed under 
the order which has been entered. 

The PresIpENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Senator from Minnesota 
may proceed. 

Mr. Humpurey. Mr. President, I introduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide for the establishment of a program for United States participation 
in international affairs. This is the program that has been carried on for the 
past 2 years by the President’s emergency fund. It has permitted our participa- 
tion in international trade fairs and other cultural activities and athletic events 
throughout the world. Through the small amounts of money expended on these 
activities we have had great success in countering the high-pressure Communist 
propaganda and participation in international culture, athletic, and commercial 
activities. 

The proposed legislation to establish this as a permanent program is based on 
the recommendation of the Senate Appropriations Committee last year. In its 
report on the supplemental appropriation bill for 1956 the Appropriations Com- 
mittee recommended that the fund should be made a part of the regular budget. 
Representative Frank Thompson, of New Jersey, has introduced this bill in the 
House as H. R. 8497. I would like to say that Congressman Thompson deserves 
the major share of the credit for this proposal. 

I am glad to see that the President joined in supporting this program on a 
meat ecg basis in his budget message to the Congress. He stated to us on 

onday : 
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“In view of the effectiveness of these activities (carried on by the President’s 
emergency fund) legislation will be recommended to authorize them on a con- 
tinuing basis.” 

During the period from 1950 to 1955 the Communist nations participated with 
exhibitions at 122 trade fairs at which the United States was not represented. 
Finally there was a $5 million fund placed at-the disposal of the President to 
permit American participation in ‘these trade fairs. I think we have all read of 
the success we have had with our exhibits at the fairs in which we have since 
participated. 

In addition, the United States has also been able to sponsor appearances of our 
leading American artists and cultural ambassadors in 220 major cities of the 
world. There is no more telling rebuttal than this to the Communist propa- 
ganda that Americans are cultural barbarians. We should continue to answer 
Communist propaganda and at the same time promote good relations with other 
peoples of the world through these exchanges. 

Finally, at least 12 American athletic teams have been assisted in represent- 
ing the United States in international games. They have proved to be splendid 
representatives of the United States abroad. 

I am sure that I do not need to stress to my fellow Senators the importance 
of the programs we have developed under the President’s emergency fund. I 
think we have all read and had other evidence of the success we have achieved 
with these activities. By continuing them under a long-term program we would 
insure a sustained counteroffensive against the Soviet cultural and propaganda 
drive. 

Since the Conference at the summit, the Soviet leaders have switched to a 
dramatic new tactic as part of their ultimate strategy toward achieving world 
domination. They are now emphasizing economic aid, cultural propaganda, and 
psychological devices in an attempt to win the uncommitted peoples of the world. 
We have sought to counter them with assistance to other countries and with 
our United States information programs. In the areas of exchange between 
nations in cultural, athletic, and commercial activities, we have lagged until 
recently. Now that we have recognized the importance of this area of the cold 
war, it is important that we establish the program to carry out these activities 
in a way that will insure our maximum effectiveness in projecting an accurate 
image of American abroad. 

I am sure that all of my colleagues will find the program provided for in the 
bill, which I have just introduced, a most effective approach to carrying on the 
continuing program of cultural, athletic, and commercial activities that will help 
us successfully counter the new Communist offensive. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill be printed in the Record at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill will be printed in the Record. 

The bill (S. 2982) to establish a program for participation in international 
affairs, introduced by Mr. Humphrey, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc.— 

“STATEMENT OF FINDINGS 


“Seorr0on 1. (a) The Congress hereby finds that the program of building 
strength should be widened into a more flexible and imaginative strategy in every 
field and on every front. The Congress further finds that (1) the Communists 
have taken sports and culture and the impressionable years of youth and trans- 
formed them into arenas of the cold war; (2) the Russian athletes are not really 
amateurs, but are professionals trained under government guidance with govern- 
ment help, bonuses, and money prizes; (3) ballet, the theater, and literature are 
all shaped teward aiding communism’s long-range scheme of world domination, 
and from Moscow there radiate troupes of athletes and artists, circulating 
through the Soviet world, the satellites, Red China, India, and the West with 
their gospel of communism; (4) the Communist countries have participated ex- 
tensively in international trade fairs as a further means of propagandizing other 
nations during the cold war, and have had costly and imposing buildings and 
exhibits at such fairs as propaganda for Communist industry, trade, and working 
conditions, while the United States, with the greatest industry, the largest volume 
of trade, and the highest standard of living in the world has until recently been 
conspicuous by its absence from these fairs; (5) the United States should partici- 
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pate actively in international trade fairs in order to counter Communist propa- 
ganda and to impress upon other nations of the world that the great productive 
capacity of the United States is dedicated to peaceful uses and to the improvement 
of mankind’s standard of living; (6) America is proud not only of its material 
achievements but also of its and artists and its cultural achievements; 
(7) the whole global scene sh« be surveyed and plans developed for getting the 
peoples of the world on our side through maximum use of sports, the theater, and 
educational exchanges, and indeed no field should be neglected; and (8) as the 
danger of atomic warfare recedes it becomes more certain that the ultimate 
outcome of the struggle between the Communists and the free world will be 
decided by ideas and ideas alone, and the victory is increasingly likely to go to 
the side which most successfully projects its ideas and ideals to the rest of the 
world. 

“(b) The Congress, approving and endorsing the statements recently made by 
the President in support of the cultural arts, further finds that (1) in the advance- 
ment of the various activities which will make our civilization endure and flourish, 
the Federal Government should do more to give official recognition to the impor- 
tance of the arts and other cultural activities ; (2) there is an important principle 
which we should ever keep in mind—the principle that freedom of the arts is a 
basic freedom, one of the pillars of liberty in our land; (3) there is no aspiration, 
no dream on the horizons of man’s hopes and beliefs and faith, that is so strong 
and so vivid as the dream of lasting peace; there are many things that must be 
understood and many things that must be done if we are to make progress toward 
the realization of that dream, but there is one thing that educators cannot afford 
to forget, and that is his element of understanding as opposed to mere knowledge, 
(4) we must make the effort to understand something of the culture of other 
peoples—their history, their tribulations, and the trials through which they may 
have passed—for unless we understand these things we will never comprehend 
why our motives are so often misunderstood ; and (5) peace is not primarily in the 
hands of elected political leaders ; it is in the hands of the family and the home, 
the church and the school. , 


“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“Src. 2. The purpose of this act is— 

“(1) to strengthen the social and cultural ties which unite us with other 
nations ; 

(2) to demonstrate the cultural interests, developments, and achievements 
of the people of the United States ; 

“(3) to demonstrate the contributions being made by the economic and social 
system of the United States toward a peaceful, easier, and more fruitful life 
for our own people ; and for other people throughout the world: and 

“(4) thereby to assist in the development of friendly, sympathetic, and peace- 
ful relations between the United States and the other countries of the world. 


“DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 


“Sec. 3. (a) The President is authorized to provide for the conduct of tours 
in other countries by athletes and creative and performing artists and groups 
from the United States. In the development of projects and the selection of 
participants for purposes of this act, priority shall be given to (1) individual 
athletes and groups participating in athletic events, (2) professional and ama- 
teur presentations of high-quality dramatic productions, musical comedies, 
operas, and ballet productions, (3) concert groups, (4) individual singers, danc- 
ers, and concert artists, and (5) creative artists working in the fields of writing 
and composing, poetry, architecture, landscape architecture, city and regional 
planning, civic art and design, urban renewal and redevelopment, housing, inte- 
rior design and decoration, motion pictures, still photography, radio and tele- 
vision, hand arts and crafts, painting and sculpture, and the other plastic and 
graphic arts, including architects, playwrights, producers, and scholars, critics, 
and historians of art. 

“(b) The selection of individuals and groups to participate in projects under 
this act shall be determined by the Secretary of State in consultation with the 
Advisory Committee on the Arts created under section 7 and in consultation 
with groups of private citizens who are generally recognized by the public as 
being authoritative in the field concerned. 
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“CULTURAL AND SPORTS PRESENTATIONS; FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 


“Sec. 4. (a) In carrying out the purpose of this act, the President is author- 
ized to provide for United States representation in artistic, dramatic, musical, 
sports, and other cultural festivals, competitions, and similar exhibitions 


abroad. 


“(b) In carrying out the purpose of this act, the President is also authorized 
to provide for United States participation in international trade and industrial 
fairs and other like public or private expositions and demonstrations in foreign 
countries, 


“PARTICIPATION BY PRIVATE AGENCIES 


“Sec. 5. To the maximum extent feasible, (1) private agencies shall be en- 
couraged to participate in carrying out the purpose of this act, and (2) funds 
appropriated pursuant to section 9 shall be used wherever possible to contribute 
toward meeting the expenses of activities carried out under this act through 
normal private channels and by private means. 


“PUBLICITY 


“Sec. 6. It is the sense of the Congress that one of the most important features 
of the program authorized by this Act is the psychological impact it will have 
on the peoples of other nations, and that the projects carried out hereunder 
should be given maximum publicity under title V of the United States Information 
ind Educational Exchange Act of 1948. Funds appropriated pursuant to section 
shall be available for suitable promotional activities and publicity in connec- 
tion with such projects. 


“ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE ARTS 


“Spec. 7. (a) There is hereby created an Advisory Committee on the Arts 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as the “Committee”), consisting of a 
Chairman selected by the United States Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange from among its membership and nine other members appointed by 
the Seeretary of State. In making such appointments the Secretary of State 
shall give due consideration to the recommendations for nomination submitted 
hy leading national organizations in the major art fields. 

“(b) The members of the Committee shall be individuals whose knowledge 
of or experience in, or whose profound interest in, one or more of the arts will 
enable them to assist the United States Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange, the President, and the Secretary of State in performing the functions 
described in subsection (c) of this section. 

“(e) The Committee shall— 

“(1) advise and assist the United States Advisory Commission on HEduca- 
tional Exchange in the discharge of its responsibilities in the field of interna- 
tional educational exchange under title VI of the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, with special reference to the role of the 
arts in such field ; 

(2) advise and assist such Commission in the discharge of its responsibilities 
under the eultural presentations program financed by the President’s Emer- 
vency Fund for International Affairs, insofar as such program contributes 
directly or indirectly to the objectives of the United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948; 

“(3) advise and assist the President and the Secretary of State in the dis- 
charge of their responsibilities under the cultural presentations programs au- 
thorized by and financed under this. Act; 

“(4) advise the Secretary of State concerning cultural activities whenever 
the Secretary considers such assistance necessary to enable him to formulate 
policies for carrying out the purposes of the United States Information and 
Edueational Exchange Act of 1948, coordinating the exercise of its functions 
under this paragraph with the exercise of its functions under paragraph (1) 
of this subsection ; and 

“(5) provide such other advice and assistance in carrying out this Act as 
may be necessary or appropriate. ' 

“(a@) The term of office of each of the members of the Committee appointed 
by the Secretary of State shall be two years; except that the term of office of 
four of the members first appointed shall be one year. 
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“(e) No member of the Committee shall receive any compensation for his 
services as such; but each such member shall be reimbursed for travel expenses 
actually incurred, and paid in lieu of subsistence the per diem rates prescribed 
or established under the Travel Expense Act of 1949, while away from home in 
attendance at meetings of the Committee or in consultation with officials of the 
Government in carrying out the duties of the Committee. 

“(f) Staff and secretarial services for the Committee shall be provided by 
the departmental staff of the United States Advisory Commission on Hduca- 
tional Exchange, with the assistance of the International Educational Exchange 
Service. 

“INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE 


“Sec. 8. The President is authorized to create such interagency committees as 
in his judgment may be of assistance in carrying out the purposes of this Act. 
Such committees shall include individuals having special knowledge and ex- 
perience in the field of the cultural arts as well as individuals whose knowledge 
and experience in other fields will assist in carrying out the program established 
by this Act. The provision of section 214 of the act of May 3, 1945 (59 Stat. 
134; 31 U. S. C. 691), shall be applicable to any interagency committee created 
pursuant to this section. 

“APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 9. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the purpose of this Act.” 





{From Labor’s Daily, December 18, 1955) 


CULTURAL EXCHANGE PLANS Brecin To GATHER SUPPORT 


WaSHINGTON.—One of those oddities about Washington is why the commer- 
cial press has paid so little heed to one of the sharpest ideas liberals have honed 
in many a moon. 

It’s the program of cultural interchange with foreign countries, whose chief 
proponent is Representative Frank (Thompy) Thompson, Jr., freshman Demo- 
crat, of Trenton, N. J. 

Maybe that’s why not much notice has been given to it outside the pages of 
Labor’s Daily—because it mentions the world “cultural,” which in some quarters 
meets with as much disfavor as words like “intellectual,” “egghead,” etc. 

The aim of the program is to put more competition into the worldwide struggle 
known as competitive coexistence by: 

Telling the world of some of the good things about America, and counteracting 
Communist lies which say the United States is a nation of warmongers and 
racists ; 

Encouraging artistic, athletic, recreational, and cultural endeavors, nationally 
and internationally ; and 

Putting the word “culture” ahead of, or at least equal to “‘guns and butter” in 
the world struggle with the Soviet Union. 

Thompson wants to increase the amount of money now being spent—primarily 
through the State Department and the United States Information Service—for 
cultural exchange. He would set up advisory councils, including labor represen- 
tatives, to help determine how this money is spent. The most important single 
cost factor now is transportation. 

Surely such a program strongly backed by labor and some of the outstanding 
Congressmen in the Nation, deserves support. 

The program has strong bipartisan support, although the Democrats seem 
to be carrying the ball. Some of its key features were adopted by the President 
on July 27, 1954, when he asked Congress for, and got $5 million as an “emergency 
fund” to implement exchanges—such as that involving the opera Porgy and Bess 
which is touring Europe now. 

This emergency program was renewed this year. 

But while the President proposes, congressional leaders of his party often 
dispose of such programs. 

Thus it was that the GOP-dominated Subcommittee on Arts, Foundations, and 
Commissiones in 1954 said—after the President’s request—with respect to cul- 
tural exchange programs: “We cannot endorse any of them. We do not believe 
this is a proper area for the expenditure of Federal funds.” 
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DEMO DISSENTS 


The Democrat on the subcommittee, Charles R. Howell, wrote a 32-page 
minority report taking the Republican views to ask—and quoting such GOP 
leaders as Jacob Javits and others in refutation. 

This year the Democratic-dominated Congress—with a Republican President’s 
support—has looked more kindly on culture. A bill to establish a civic and 
cultural center in Washington, for example, was passed and signed into law. 

Meanwhile, many more groups in addition to labor have added their promise 
of support to the proposed national arts, sports, and recreational program. 

Within the past few days, the National Theater Conference pledged full 
support to the bill; the District of Columbia Young Democrats passed a similar 
resolution. The AFL and CIO and a number of national unions are on record 
in support of the idea. 

In the House, those who have cosponsored this or related bills include Usher 
L. Burdick, Republican, North Dakota; Emanuel Celler, Democrat, New York; 
Carroll D. Kearns, Republican, Pennsylvania; Lee Metcalf, Democrat, Montana ; 
Adam C. Powell, Jr., Democrat, New York; Herbert H. Macdonald, Democrat, 
Massachusetts ; Henry 8. Reuss, Democrat, Wisconsin; George M. Rhodes, Demo- 
crat, Pennsylvania; James Roosevelt, Democrat, California; Stuyvesant Wain- 
wright, Republican, New York; John A. Blatnik, Democrat, Minnesota; Richard 
Bolling, Democrat, Missouri; and John F. Shelley, Democrat, California. 

The Senate bill was introduced by Senator James BE. Murray, Democrat, 
Montana. Senators who have indicated support for the idea include Wayne 
Morse, Democrat, Oregon; Theodore F. Green, Democrat, Rhode Island ; Herbert 
H. Lehman, Democrat, New York; Hubert Humphrey, Democrat, Minnesota ; 
Matthew M. Neely, Democrat, West Virginia; Estes Kefauver, Democrat, Ten- 
nessee, aud William Langer, Republican, North Dakota. 


“SATCHMO” LENDS A HAND 


Congressman Thompson, much-decorated World War II veteran, has another 
notable ally—Louis (Satchmo) Armstrong, statesman of jazz. 

As a matter of fact, Thompson introduced the Capital City Five (Dixieland 
band) into his campaign for office last fall. No wonder he’s a friend of culture— 
it helped elect him to Congress. 

There have been a number of pointed reasons given for the setting up of a 
program of cultural exchange, such as the fact that the Soviet Union spends 
an estimated 2 to 3 billion dollars on its party-line propaganda program each 
year, compared to the very few millions spent by the United States. 

Congressman Metcalf said: “We can’t leave it to the copper kings and the 
bankers to sponsor living and vital art for the people of the United States. Art 
is the heritage of all people. * * *” 

A half-dozen liberal Congressmen said jointly: “We consider it of the highest 
importance to destroy the Communist myth that Americans are gum-chewing, 
insensitive, materialistic barbarians. The cultural status of our own country 
must be greatly advanced and at the same time we must let other people know 
the best of our cultural programs.” 

Milton Plumb, CIO director of legislative information, summed up before 
Congress labor’s view in a statement which went largely unnoticed by the press: 

“Other witnesses already have pointed out the importance of this legislation 
as an instrument in the current worldwide struggle between democratic freedom 
and Communist tyranny. As a labor organization, the CIO has had to deal with 
that struggle firsthand. Both in the international labor movement, when we 
left the Communist-dominated World Federation of Trade Unions and helped 
to found the democratic International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, and 
inside the CIO itself, where we voluntarily expelled 11 Communist-dominated 
unions at a total loss of more than a million members, the CIO has faced up to 
this struggle and met it headon. 

“To the men and women of CIO, this struggle has been more than an academic 
exercise. We know that it is real, and that the nature of this struggle is such 
that ultimate victory can never be won merely by superior material power. 

“Far more than being just a struggle in terms of military might the current 
cold war is a struggle to meet’s men’s hungers. 

“Thanks to the wise bipartisan foreign policy which prevailed in the critical 
postwar years and the great wisdom of the men who conceived and carried out 
those revolutionary humanitarian concepts of the Marshall plan and point 4 
programs, the democratic nations of the world succeeded in meeting the first and 
most immediate hungers of war-ravaged mankind—the hunger for food, shelter, 
and clothing. * * * 
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“It is, however, the nature of man to hunger for the things of the spirit as 
well as for things necessary to meet the more primitive hungers of simple 
survival. 

“It is toward meeting some of the more important of the spiritual hungers 
that the bills now before you are addressed.” 


{From the Saturday Review, July 30, 1955] 
AMERICAN CULTURE FOR EXPORT 


The conception held abroad in almost every country that the United States 
is undoubtedly a fabulously wealthy nation but that it lacks any of the cultural 
aspects of life is rapidly disappearing. That it has lasted so long has been our 
own fault, for until this year we have done little or nothing to put an end to it. 
Even a nation so enlightened as France has judged us by the motion pictures 
we have sent abroad, by translations of our novels, and by the more lurid 
aspects of American life revealed in our newspapers. Frenchmen may have 
admired Hollywood’s lavish technique, but films have given the impression that 
our people live in gaudy massions, behave like gangsters, drive around the coun- 
try in enormous automobiles. Europeans may have recognized that our foremost 
writers deserved the acclaim they have received, but they knew the South only 
through William Faulkner’s novels, the Middle West as it was interpreted by 
Sinclair Lewis and later neonaturalists, and the Far West through John Stein- 
beck’s Grapes of Wrath. 

Our first attempt to present a different aspect of American culture was launched 
in January by ANTA, The American National Theater Academy, sponsored by 
our State Department, and hailed by President Eisenhower, who predicted that 
it would be of vast significance to the cause of friendship and understanding 
between the people of America and Western Europe. Most of the funds neces- 
sary for the project were raised from private sources. Known as Salute to 
France, ANTA offered a 2-month program—the theater, the ballet, the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, and an exhibition of 50 years of American art which drew an 
average daily attendance of 2,500 people. 

Salute to France closed on July 7, after 2 successful months, headlined by 
Judith Anderson in her favorite role in Medea, the Rogers and Hammerstein 
musical Oklahoma, Thornton Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth, the New York 
City Ballet directed by George Balanchine, and three concerts of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra conducted by Eugene Ormandy. This large and expensive enterprise 
has indeed exceeded the hopes of its founders. It was a magnificent answer to 
anti-Americanism, which as Robert Sherwood said “has drenched the people 
of Europe with propaganda, first by the Nazis and then by the Communists, an 
answer which says in effect, ‘the Americans have money, they have power, but 
they are uncultured barbarians’.” 

Salute to France was conceived in June of last year. A letter had come to 
the attention of ANTA through diplomatic channels stating that the Minister 
of Fine Arts of France had suggested to Ambassador C. Douglas Dillon that in 
the spring of 1955 America might stage a great festival of the arts in Paris. 
ANTA was at the same time informed that our Government had no funds availa- 
ble for so expensive a project, but was asked politely if it would assume the 
responsibiilty of raising the necessary funds and directing the entire festival. 
The French Government offered to provide the necessary theaters, fully staffed, 
and without charge. 

To the average American it might appear that since the United States Gov- 
ernment has spent billions of dollars to revive the economy of many foreign 
nations, it might be induced to hallmark a few hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to continue a venture which has proved its value. Indeed, President Eisenhower 
in his state of the Union message to Congress last year proposed the establish- 
ment of a Federal Arts Commission to encourage artistic endeavors. “In the 
advancement of the various activities which will make our civilization endure 
and flourish,” he said, “the Federal Government should do more to give official 
recognition to the importance of the arts and other cultural activities.” It 
would seem to be reasonable that, if his idea is accepted by the Government, part 
of the necessary funds should be used to send examples of American art and 
culture to every country where it would be acceptable. But whether or not his 
suggestion is accepted, ANTA’s foreign venture in Paris and elsewhere has led 
to worldwide cultural efforts. The Gershwin-Du Bose Heyward operetta, after 
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a tour in Yugoslavia, Greece, and the Near East opened in the Municipal Theater 
in Rio de Janeiro on July 9 where it was received, according to the New York 
Times with “thunderous applause.” It was also the greatest social event of the 
season. Last May the Symphony of the Air ended a triumphant tour of the 
major cities of Japan, According to a press report a Japanese critic wrote 
that he did not believe there have been any musicians from abroad “who have so 
successfully grasped the heartstrings of the Japanese people.” Thousands of 
people lined up at box offices a day in advance, sleeping on the ground wrapped 
in quilts. The musicians were flown to Okinawa and Korea. This was only 
the beginning of the symphony’s far-eastern tour, which was extended 2 weeks to 
play in Bangkok, Singapore, Colombo, Kuala Lampur, Manila, and Hong Kong. 
The tour was sponsored by ANTA’s exchange program. 

A conception which has in so short a time proved that other nations, aside 
from Russia, are eager to know more of American culture, that they will welcome 
our actors, dancers, and musicians, will applaud them if they deserve it and 
treat them handsomely in the press, should be given every opportunity to expand 
and to prove once and for all time that we do not deserve the reputation of being 
a country without culture of any significance. The day may come when Russia 
and the United States will exchange their art, their drama, music, and ballet. 
The revelation of their different cultures may prove to be a better key to co- 
existence than armies and atomic weapons. 


[From the Saturday Review, July 30, 1955) 
THEATER AS COMMUNICATION 


Exporting theater is one of the most effective ways the people of any nation 
have of communicating with the people of other countries. Who could be more 
winning tourists than the stars, director, and hands of a first-rate show? But 
“communicating” should not be thought of as propagandizing or a gimmick of 
prestige. What communicating means is the finding of mutual points of sim- 
ilarity beneath the surface of life in various lands, and under various systems of 
government, so that the people of the country in which the audience is located 
can come to recognize that foreigners are not strange monsters, but human beings 
with the same basic drives and feelings that they have. 

For instance, on a visit to Soviet-controlled East Berlin last November I 
was touched and encouraged to find what had appeared to me cold citizens 
hostile to Western ideas of compassion and the tenderer emotions audibly sighing 
in sympathy with a sentimental piece of theater. The occasion was the ending 
of Bertholt Brecht’s The Caucasian Circle of Chalk, when a little boy runs across 
the stage into the arms of his adopted mother during a test to decide to which of 
two parents he is tobe awarded. This scene was evoking something fundamental 
to all human beings, independent of any propaganda message printed in the 
program. 

Although this sort of communication should be the purpose of an international 
exchange of theater, there’s more to a show than purity of heart. Someone’s 
got to put up the dough. Governments who spend public funds to make possible 
the sending abroad of plays must sell the project to the people’s representatives 
as more valuable than armament, dams, soil conservation, and other expenditures. 
This makes it strongly tempting for the theater to advertise itself as a cold- 
war weapon. And the fact that the Russian Government has spent nearly $2 
billion on international theater exchange since the end of World War II strength- 
ens the argument that a burst of Gorki must be countered by a volley of Thornton 
Wilder. 

After obtaining funds from a reluctant Congress or from a less reluctant but 
extremely cautious State Department, the next step is to arrive at a decision 
of what to send. And here again, since there is no recognized permanent theater 
company, and no guaranty of a continuation of the exchange program, the cri- 
terion is, “What will make the best impression?’ What's worse is that this last 
question really means, “What will get a favorable reaction from the press of a 
big foreign city?’ Complicating matters is the fact that a great many of our 
best plays are those highly critical of the American way of life, or those delving 
into abnormal behavior, These are put aside as bad ambassadors to people who 
know us—it is feared—only through this one play. Other countries escape this 
dilemma by sending classic drama, which is not representational of contemporary 
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life. But young America has virtually no classic plays of our own to export, and 
no readily identifiable manner with the English classics which distinguishes our 
acting from that of England. 

This year’s advisory panel on the drama set up by the American National 
Theatre and Academy found itself with a thoroughly proved asset in Porgy and 
Bess, and with a subsidy from a special President’s fund this attraction was sent 
to many spots in Europe, the Middle East, and South America, where it could 
otherwise not have afforded to go. As for new productions, the panel was 
pretty well stymied. The State Department contract with ANTA provided only 
for travel expenses and losses incurred because of unfavorable rates of exchange, 
and not for the underwriting of the cost of production itself. For this and other 
reasons Salute to France came to be organized as a gesture of private philan- 
thropy. The ANTA Drama Panel, with the advice of the State Department, 
assisted in making the choices, which in the end turned out to be the least con- 
troversial selections possible. Judith Anderson in Medea presented an Aus- 
tralian-born actress in a Greek play made American through the rewriting of 
our distinguished poet, Robinson Jeffers. The Skin of Our Teeth, a positive- 
thinking play by the broadly cultured Thornton Wilder, seemed an even better 
companion-choice when producer Robert Whitehead was able to persuade Helen 
Hayes and Mary Martin, two of our most extroverted performers, to play the 
leading roles. And to round out the program, Rodgers and Hammerstein’s 
Oklahoma, which combines folk drama and American musical-comedy tech- 
niques, appeared the most likely to all to please a Paris audience to which musi- 
eal comedy is an almost unknown experience. 

The press cuttings from Paris have indicated a mixed reaction to the program. 
With the possible exception of Miss Hayes’ performancee, none of it bowled over 
the French critics as did Porgy and Bess or even as did a Paris production of 
Arthur Miller’s The Crucible earlier this season. On the other hand, we did 
break the cultural ice. If the French have not come to think of us as theatrical 
supermen, they have at least come to know us as spirited theatrical workers. 

But Salute to France is not a good test case. The Paris Festival, of which 
it is a part, is more or less a tourist attraction held at a time of year when a 
large number of theatergoing Parisians are away for the summer. The real prob- 
lem is to break down the barriers of misunderstanding between the people of 
entire foreign populaces and ourselves. This means allocating funds to make 
possible tours into the smaller and less glamorous cities and to more distant and 
more primitive lands. 

The prospect of getting our established stars to undertake extended trips 
of this nature—even if we do succeed in convincing Congress of their desir- 
ability—is dim. A week in Paris is one thing. Three months in Southeast Asia 
at a nominal salary is far less attractive, and not a very sensible step for stars 
whose services are in demand and whose expenses at home are high. 

Fortunately, there is an answer which has proved effective in many countries. 
A subsidized theater company composed mainly of young and unestablished 
players—though often led by 2 or 3 stars who prefer working in repertory— 
could take the American combination of vitality and sincerity to these areas. 
There are in New York today several off-Broadway groups who are proving 
how effective young semipermanent companies can be. Of these, one in par- 
ticular has arrived at a very definite style of its own which makes any work 
it does an artistic achievement that could be exported with pride and con- 
fidence. This is Circle-in-the-Square, which—operating in the round under José 
Quintero’s direction—usually interests visiting artists and critics more than 
almost anything on Broadway. Its recent The King and the Duke, though it 
received a negative reception from the Broadway criticis, is the kind of thing 
that for better or worse is most representative of America, and because it grows 
out of the writings of Mark Twain is about the nearest thing we have to a classic. 
Such a production would be ideal for the smaller cities of Europe and the Asiatic 
countries. It is real, it is honest, and it is more likely to cause unsophisticated 
people to find bonds of experience with us than more pretentious and ambitious 
forms of drama. 

Another possibility—and this is as yet undeveloped is that Actors Studio with 
its newly acquired facilities and its immense pool of young talent may mount 
productions that will utilize our actors’ and directors’ gifts to a greater extent 
and with a greater unity than has heretofore been achieved. If it does it may be 
‘the cementing of a definite American school of acting. 

The ideal solution, of course, would be the setting up of a permanent resident 
company in New York City which would compare favorably with the national 
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companies to be found in the theater capitals of every European country. The 
New York chapter of ANTA has made this project its primary goal and has made 
considerable progress in affiliating it with the Columbia University Arts Center. 
If a permanent resident company can get the support it deserves from both 
private and Government subsidy, it could provide a continuing source of char- 
acteristic American theater at its highest level. It could act as a flagship to 
all of American theater, could tour our own country, and could be sent abroad 
not as propaganda but as a true expression of our way of life. 


[From the Saturday Review, May 14, 1955] 
SALUTE To Music 


By Abram Chasins 


There must be many of us who have followed the sad history of the various 
resolutions and proposals by well-meaning officials and citizens to put Govern- 
ment into the arts— apart from pious verbiage. Now, believe it or not, it turns 
out that the Department of State has, to our startled delight, given the nod to 
the United States Salute to France festival in whcih the Philadelphia Orchestra 
will make its Continental debut under Eugene Ormandy. This is the inaugural 
event of a tour which will take this great American institution through nine 
European countries. 

Until recently the majority of our Government people showed an indifference, 
not to say embarrassing provinciality, where the fine arts were concerned. In 
some instances it seemed almost a matter of open hostility. As a result, we were 
needlessly outwitted and outmaneuvered in the battle for intellectual and esthetic 
prestige throughout the areas of the world where a mature evaluation of such 
symbols of civilization prevails. 

It wasn’t long ago that we were reading of an international art exhibit in South 
America which spurred the cultural forces of virtually every Government, except 
ours, to round up its best artists and their best canvasses and pack them off with 
every blessing and backing. A few of our painters pooled their own resources 
(few pennies, many pictures) and doggedly went down to form a self-subsidized 
and self-appointed United States representation. At the gala opening our titular 
diplomatic “servant” was conspicuously nonpresent. “Where is he?” one of the 
American painters inquired. “Probably out playing golf,” said a native attaché, 
with a patronizing smile. 

To the radio station (WQXR) where I spend my working hours come daily 
reminders of the enviable extent to which artists of even the tiniest and poorest 
countries enjoy the esteem and support of their countrymen and consulates. 
Through such pride in their art and in the furtherance of its cause a people 
restate an eternal truth: that the way to create a worthy future is to build a 
worthy present, and the way to hold on to the treasures of life is to share them. 

Now we are beginning to see light, for, eventually, we too learn. The hard way 
and the slow, but we learn. Despite the persistent and rigid separation of state 
and art in our land, we are all awakening to a belated but welcome realization 
that a nation’s creators and interpreters can be powerful ambassadors; that a 
nation’s art can exemplify its cultural ideals without recourse to ideology, its 
spiritual strength without a show of physical strength. It can implement bonds 
of friendship, and respect, by ties that transcend language and semantics. 

Recently a congressional appropriation was designated specifically for cul- 
tural activities abroad. In Germany the Public Affairs Office of the United 
States High Commissioner is working with limited funds—compensated by the 
devotion of splendid staff—to win friends by encouraging the appearance of 
American musical talent in a land where music is the people’s brot. And there 
is the American National Theater and Academy which has since 1949 been doing 
an heroic job (against imposing odds) through its international exchange 
program. 

The Salute was arranged in response to a suggestion made by the French 
Ministry of Fine Arts to C. Douglas Dillon, our Ambassador to France. He for- 
warded the suggestion to the Department of State which, in turn, approached 
ANTA for organizational assistance. It was the right move, for it is ANTA 
which has been responsible for sending some of our outstanding artists over the 
globe, thus counteracting the conventional notion, in many countries, that all 
Americans are gum-chewing bores. 
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ANTA is largely responsible, not only for the presence of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in Paris, but also for the administrational planning of that orchestra’s 
further appearances abroad, for the forthcoming Kuropean tour of the New 
York Philharmonic, and for the Asiatic tour of the Symphony of the Air. And 
this is only part of a worldwide project of the TEP to build bridges of interna- 
tional understanding with achievements in the arts. ANTA’s broadly impressive 
music, painting, dance, and theater agenda for the Salute has attracted atten- 
tion to all of the festival. Here we are concerned with the symphonic. 

The first musical volley will be fired by the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Ormandy in the Paris Opera on May 19. Two more rounds will follow on May 23 
and 24, with such soloists as William Warfield and Alexander Brailowsky (long 
identified with musie in this country) performing with the orchestra in the 
Palais du Chaillot. Following thesé events in France the orchestra will make a 
broad swing through most of Western Europe: Belgium, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Austria, Switzerland, Germany, and up into Finland. 

Though Ormandy has performed with resident orchestras in many parts of 
Europe, the Salute marks his orchestra’s first appearance in Paris, and also in 
Europe generally. It was an entirely happv idea to present our initial greeting 
this way, in a language mutually intelligible in Paris and Philadelphia. The 
Philadelphia has long been a proud badge of quality performance in our orches- 
tral hierarchy, and it has traveled globally by means of records. (Alexander 
Hilsberg, who rose to become its concertmaster and assistant conductor, has told 
a mutual friend that he first was fired with a desire to join the orchestra— 
or at least hear it play—when he came upon a Stokowski recording in far-off 
Manchuria, after leaving Russia during the revolution.) 

The three programs, we trust, are being planned by Ormandy to represent a 
broad musical perspective of the art of France and the United States. Needless 
to say, no matter what is being played, there will always be a strong interpreta- 
tive personality in command of an unsurpassed instrumental group, a prideful 
part of America’s contribution to the total of Western music. No crystal ball 
is needed to predict its enduring, and we suspect even profound, effect upon the 
hearts and minds and ears of our French friends. 

Orchestras. however, are more than monuments of national pride. They are 
symbols of the entire musical life of their countries. We therefore devoutly 
pray that all our touring orchestras in this year of unprecedented activity plan 
programs that will serve the best musical interests of their country, and ade- 
quately: that they will perform the outstanding music of our best composers 
and present as soloists our leading interpreters; that they will welcome their 
opportunities to counteract the callous discrimination that has been practiced 
upon our native musicians, even at home, in the normal course of their activities. 

Too often in our country the artist has been at best regarded with an im- 
personal respect. The attitude has prevailed that his work might he decorative 
or even admirable but not quite practical and certainly not urgently needed. 
Our artists have too often had too ample reason to doubt their value to their 
fellow citizens, who have found the solution of their lives in graphs and charts 
of the economic, scientific, and industrial worlds, but not in art or in philosophy. 

Perhaps we owe the goad of totalitarianism some wry thanks for teaching that 
artists can rush in where statesmen fear to tread. In circumstances where the 
world is engaged in a struggle between opposite beliefs, it is well for us to 
identify our friends abroad with those aspects of ourselves which are most 
like, least unlike, them—which is to say, of course, with our common heritage of 
Western culture. At last. in a small way at least, it appears that our Govern- 
ment is aware that, in addition to money and planes and bombs, we must pro- 
vide a spiritual strength to oppose the fanatic faith regimented into our 
adversaries. 

Not until democracy becomes an articulate cause can we combat those adver- 
saries suecessfully. Such is the province of the artist, for he exemplifies the 
ability of man to conceive an ideal and bring it to reality without compromise. 
If the work of interpreting and ennobling the aims of man is not a crucial and 
organie work, then the nature and structure of our democracy is indeed ques- 
tionable, and our power to preserve is equally so. 

Nothing that has happened in a long time has been so heartening to musicians 
as the governmental interest in, and sponsorship of, the Salute to France which 
is, inversely, a salute to music as well. In terms of what has been customary in 
the past. it comes close to the 21-gtn category. Thus, it seems apnronriate to 
lift the curtain of anonymity that usually prevails in organizational circles. and 
express our awareness of their efforts, our appreciation of their path-breaking 
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spirit. So, in a saluting mood, we salute Robert W. Dowling for his initiative and 
generosity, Mrs, H, Alwynn Inness-Brown, Ambassador Dillon, and music-lover 
William A. Burden for activity as effective as it has been self-effacing, and in 
the traditional last. but far from least Robert C. Schnitzer, whose managerial 
achievements how encompass the accomplishment of the unaccomplishable. Let 
us hope these praises are echoed in higher places than those to which we have 
access, 


[From the Saturday Review, Januxry 14, 1956] 
FrRoM CATFISH Row To THE KREMLIN 


LENINGRAD (by cable).—Some 80 emissaries from the highly flavored precincts 
of Catfish Row have been meeting with the Russians here in the Soviet Union 
these wintry weeks and the spirit of the greeting they have received lies some- 
where between Geneva and adoration. 

It started the morning the train carrying the American company of “Porgy 
and Bess” arrived in Leningrad from Berlin for a 4-week engagement in Russia. 
Long lines of black-cloaked figures materialized out of the snowy streets. From 
a dozen directions they converged on the station on the dead run. By the time 
the east was ready to detrain there was only a narrow aisle through the mob and 
the players ran the gauntlet, pummeled with flowers and applause all the way. 
Thousands milling in front of the depot stalled the company’s buses, and traffic 
finally had to be rerouted. 

Each evening police are on hand to hold back the curious who stand in the 
snow for a fleeting look or a passing word when the cast leaves the hotel for the 
theater. When the company visited a ballet they were mobbed. Three actors 
ambled into a bustling Leningrad department store and business came to an 
abrupt standstill. Two or three “Porgy” people who pause on a street corner 
will collect a crowd of 50 Russians in seconds, hemming them in so tightly, said 
one actor, he couldn’t get his cigarette up to his mouth. 

When a group of 14 from the company went to the Baptist Church on Christ- 
mas the minister asked for a word from the visitors. One American said a few 
words about being away from home on Christmas but his eyes welled up so he 
started to sing. The rest of the American voices rose up behind him. The con- 
gregation couldn’t applaud in church so they waved their handkerchiefs, then 
they cried in them, and finally for want of another gesture they threw them, 
sodden as they were, toward the emissaries from Catfish Row. 

There is a nightclub in the Astoria Hotel in Leningrad. It is a somber place 
where between danceless serenades from an orchestra Russians sit at tables and 
stare at each other. After the show one night a few of the boys wandered in 
carrying a bongo drum and a trumpet. It ended in a riotous jam session during 
which the Russians joined in a rendition of ‘““‘White Christmas” and drummer 
Jerry Laws led the comrades around the floor singing “When the Saints Come 
Marching Home.” When he sat down they smothered him with kisses and the 
next night the place was packed. Unfortunately, the company had been invited 
elsewhere and the guests were shortly back staring at each other. Moses Lamarr, 
an athletically inclined member of the cast who was once a boxer, liked to work 
out in the park across from the Leningrad Hotel. The kids flocked to see. At 
9 each morning they would be waiting for him and the Negro from New York 
would start his snowy runs with a pint-sized Russian skier holding onto each 
arm. Politically, too, “Porgy” is a silent secret weapon. The sight of Negro 
performers and their white executive staff working and eating side by side has 
caused Russians to stop and ask for an explanation. Says Joseph Crawford, 
the show’s choir director, “The idea that we are here and acting reasonably in- 
telligent is propaganda to begin with. The show we portray onstage is not par- 
ticularly flattering to colored people, but the fact that we ourselves portray it 
and our Government permits it ought to tell them something.” 

The first time the company visited the ballet the Russian ballerinas made the 
American girls open their coats. They saw a modest display of silks, furs, and 
jewelry, enough to make them gasp, worn by United States Negroes, a group 
which has often drawn Soviet sympathy. And when our first cultural export to 
Russia turns out to be a Negro company and the American Ambassador comes 
down from Moscow for the opening the whole idea of the downtrodden plight 
of the American Negro is suddenly wiped out. 

But before the “Porgy” group could be a true political or social success it had 
to be a theatrical success. Bach night the theater fills with a strange audience 
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of sailors, scientists in black skullcaps, black-booted Red Army officers with 
rows of decorations, and women in their dowdy dresses sometimes decorated with 
a modest silver fox. Backstage on a rehearsal piano the Americans are playing 
“Baby, Knock Me a Kiss.” Out front the Russians are poring over the libretto, 
munching green apples, sipping tea out of a glass while the lunch-counter cashier 
totes up prices on an abacus. Then the show is on, and the audience sits for- 
ward almost on the literal edge of its seats. Three hours later the entire as- 
semblage is on its feet, faces bathed in smiles, hands beating out applause for 
curtain calls that run 10 minutes every night. 

If the art form is new and perplexing to Russians the theme is clear. As 
Porgy hitched up his goat at a performance the other night and took off for 
New York in search of Bess, tears streamed down the gray face of a cleaning 
woman who stood in the wings. Says Robert Breen, the show’s producer and 
director, “It’s the overall impact, simple, emotional, and dynamic, in which 
symbols are recognizable.” Many Americans thought the “Porgy’” overtones 
too sordid, doubted the advisability of sending a Negro troupe as our first offer- 
ing. One well-known American journalist was telling me rather heatedly before 
I left for Russia that we should send something like “Oklahoma.” Something 
out of the uncontroversial Midwest that didn’t deal with a minority. However, 
when Germany saw “Oklahoma” they called it “White Horse Inn” in cowboy 
clothes. An East Berlin critic wrote that “Oklahoma” shows how decadent the 
American theater is. While the State Department had expected “Oklahoma” 
to run a year, foreign audiences couldn’t follow it and it closed in 7 weeks. 

The State Department which had sponsored Breen’s “Porgy” group in the 
Mdidle East and Latin America was so unsure about the Russian reaction they 
labeled the project politically premature, pleaded that they had already spent 
too much on the Gershwin folk opera. Breen’s Everyman Opera Co. went to 
Russia on its own. They are losing $4,500 a week in Russia, a loss they hope to 
recoup with donations. The Russians themselves who are providing room, 4 
meals a day, laundry, pressing, haircuts, sightseeing, and tickets to 2 dozen 
operas and ballets to each company member at $50 a week, will stand a 600,000- 
ruble loss on the project. 

Why was “Porgy” invited to Russia? Some American observers think the 
present regime realizes artistic isolation means a kind of staleness. Each Soviet 
policy speech stresses cultural exchange, and the transmigration of Catfish Row 
to the shadow of the Kremlin is making a practice of what the Kremlin has been 
preaching. “Friends?” ask the crowds that ring the actors from America wher- 
ever they go here. “Friends?” It is a hopeful appeal. In a broadcasting studio 
the other night a Moscow announcer was regretting the decline of the Geneva 
spirit. Then he brightened. “Maybe now we will have a ‘Porgy and Bess’ 
spirit,” he said. 





[From the New York Times, November 6, 1955] 
Untrep STATEs Has Secret SoNtc WEAPON—J Azz 


GENEVA, November 5.—America’s secret weapon is a blue note in a minor key. 
Right now its most effective ambassador is Louis (Satchmo) Armstrong. A tell- 
ing propaganda line is the hopped-up tempo of a Dixieland band heard on the 
Voice of America in far-off Tangier. 

This is not a pipedream from a backroom jam session. It is the studied con- 
clusion of a handful of thoughful Americans from Moscow to Madrid. 

Somewhere in the official files of one of Washington’s myriad agencies all this 
has been spelled out. Because nothing has been done about it, more than one 
observant American traveling the continent has remarked: “We don’t know our 
own strength.” 

Cash customers were turned away in droves tonight because Victoria Hall here 
could not accommodate the crowd that wanted to hear “Ole Satchmo” do tricks 
with his trumpet. The disappointed customers were not Swiss “hep cats” but 
sober adults willing to pay almost $4 to hear musical individuality. 

All Europe now seems to find American jazz as necessary as the seasons. Yet 
Europeans don’t bqdunce to the syncopated rhythm of Stan Kenton or Duke 
Ellington and their bands or the still popular recordings of Benny Goodman’s 
quartet. They can swing and sway with Sammy Kaye, but for the most part 
they find in jazz a subject for serious study. 

Theirs is what most Americans would call a long-haired approach. They like 
to contemplate it, dissect it, take it apart to see what makes it what it is. 
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They like to ponder the strength of its individuality and speculate on the quali- 
ties that differentiate it from the folk music of any other country. Somewhere 
along the line they get curious about the kind of people that first contrived it. 

This is not to suggest that Europe has turned its back on the symphony and 
classical composition. Far from it. Wilhelm Backhaus was a sellout here last 
week with Beethoven’s Piano Concerto in C Minor. But not even Walter Giese- 
king could have caused the recent Hamburg rioting by those turned away when 
they pulled in the “Standing room only” sign. 

It was the same in Paris a few days later when Sidney Bechet and his soprano 
saxaphone drew 15,000 Frenchmen to demand equality of opportunity to share 
3,000 seats. Not to be deprived of their chance to demonstrate enthusiasm for 
his individual artistry, the unseated majority “wrecked the joint,” just as the 
Germans did at Hamburg. 

The popularity of jazz and the market for it is a phenomenon that strikes 
Americans returned to the continent after a long absence. Men actually have 
risked their lives to smuggle recordings of it behind the Iron Curtain and by 
methods that the profit motive cannot explain. 

A German Swiss of Zurich came closest to the explanation the other day after 
he had heard Hoagy Carmichael’s “Stardust” from the keyboard of Art Tatum. 

“Jazz is not just an art,” hesaid. “It is a way of life.” 

Whatever the essence of the matter, the remark helps explain why the police 
states gave up the attempt to outlaw jazz as the product of a decadent capitalist 
Nation. In the satellite countries, particularly, authorities learned the hard way 
that it was only the promise of a ragtime band later on that kept the radios tuned 
to their Communist preachments. 

Something of the same strength of musical Americana caused uninhibited 
Moscow children to ask visiting American newsmen a year ago what they knew 
of Bing Crosby and Frank Sinatra. 

More ponderous explanations of the attraction of American jazz are available 
from those in Europe who have given it a lot of thought. One is that the contest 
between musical discipline and individual expression it entails comes close to 
symbolizing the conditions under which people of the atomic age live. 


JAZZ SPECIALISTS ON RADIO 


Whatever the exactions of musical discipline, there can be little question of 
the appreciation throughout Europe of the individuality of expression involved. 
Thus, it is not surprising to switch on a radio and hear a jazz band doing a 
syncopated adaptation of the Cesar Franck symphony or a piece of sacred music 
heard as written only at the Christmas season. 

Tiny Switzerland boasts about a hundred amateur jazz bands, and about 60 of 
these specialize in the Dixieland variety. The radio station of every good-sized 
city has its jazz specialist. 

The biggest movie house in Zurich, like all others, was closed last Sunday, but 
it was packed before noon by the promise of a seven-piece Negro orchestra whose 
repertoire included “Muskrat Ramble,” “High Society,” “When the Saints Go 
Marching In,” and “Royal Garden Blues.” 

Up the street from the movie house is a record shop. The window display 
mixes such names as Toscanini, Horowitz, and Heifetz with Art Tatum, Sauter- 
Finnegand, and Lionel Hampton. On a counter nearby can be obtained an album 
with 10 monographic studies of Louis Armstrong—the trumpeter, the singer, the 
person. His genealogy, discography, and so on. 

A separate record album contains the “evolution of Duke Ellington” from his 
first to his latest recordings, with running commentary on the changes in his 
music as his own personality and that of his musicians evolved over the years, 

Jazz International, a program of the Armed Forces network, and Night 
Train, another network feature from Western Germany, is as familiar through- 
out the Continent as the Ed Sullivan show to American televiewers. Probably 
the greatest American cultural triumph of modern times was the traveling show 
of Porgy and Bess, the American folk opera, which now goes to Moscow. 


AN UNEXPLAINED QUESTION 


What many thoughtful Europeans cannot understand is why the United States 
Government, with all the money it spends for so-called propaganda to promote 
democracy, does not use more of it to subsidize the continental travels of jazz 
bands and the best exponents of the music. 
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_ The average European tour of a musician like Louis Armstrong and his band 
is about 6 weeks. On a profit-and-loss basis he can play only to the biggest 
audiences. Small houses mean deficits that not even devotees like “Satchmo” 
can long endure. 

With a small Government subsidy he might play the smaller intermediate 
towns and his tour stretched to 6 months by train instead of 6 weeks by bus. 

American jazz has now become a universal language. It knows no national 
boundaries, but everybody knows where it comes from and where to leok for 
more. Individual Americans will continue to pack them in and the reasons for 
this are clear. 

The New York Philharmonic Symphony, London’s Symphony, and the Boston 
Pops are no strangers to any European capital. They are appreciated for their 
versatility as much as for their faithful renditions of the classics associated 
with European composers over the centuries. 

But there is not a wide difference between the best symphony orchestras of 
the United States and Europe—not where the masses of the people are concerned. 

But nobody plays jazz like an American. 

That is why Europeans are puzzled when a famous exponent of the art goes 
unnoticed by the official representatives of American life in Europe, whether 
embassies or legations or consulates. 

Sometimes a private American citizen comes to the rescue with a cocktail party 
or simply a visit backstage. 

But like the still-remembered visit to Vienna of Dick Button, the Olympic 
figure-skating champion, such unofficial recognition comes only after the rave 
notices in the newspapers. It is still recalled hereabout that Button was not 
even given United States commissary privileges or permitted to stay at the 
Bristol there, then the official American hotel. 





{From the New York Times, September 10, 1955] 
UNITED STATES WINS FRIENDS BY WARES, ARTS 


Denver, September 9 (AP).—President Eisenhower sent to Congress today a 
report saying that the United States was winning friends throughout the world 
with a $5 million program to display wares and its cultural artists. 

The report deals with this country’s participation in international trade fairs 
in Europe and Japan, and with the appearance abroad of such American attrac- 
tions as the Philadelphia Orchestra, the New York City Ballet, and the stage 
production Oklahoma. 

The report went to Washington from the President’s vacation headquarters 
here for submission to the Senate and House Appropriations Committees. It 
covers activities for the period April 1 through June 30. It was prepared for 
the President under direction of Theodore C. Streibert, Chief of the United States 
Information Agency. : 

MOST ACTIVE PERIOD 


“This has been the most active period to date, not only in the number of proj- 
ects presented but also in the creation of favorable climates of opinion through- 
out the world,” the report declares. 

Described is United States participation in 11 trade fairs, 10 in Burope and 1 
in Japan, with references to participation in 3 fairs held earlier in Europe and 
1 in Thailand. 

“Since the program started some 21%4 million people have visited United States 
central exhibits in 15 fairs,” the report says. “More than 25,000 trade inquiries 
by foreign businessmen have been made at United States Trade Information 
centers at these fairs.” 


AIDED BY 800 COMPANIES 


“Over 800 American firms have patriotically contributed their products for 
display at the United States Government exhibits to demonstrate American in- 
dustrial quality, progress, and power.” 

The report asserts that further benefit derived from the fairs “has been the 
direct contrast stimulated in the minds of the spectators between the nature of 


the goods produced in a free society and those produced under a totalitarian 
economy.” 
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The report speaks of warm receptions given to American cultural artists. For 
example, an unnamed Japanese Cabinet minister is quoted as having said after 
a performance by the Symphony of the Air Orchestra : 

“If America were to withdraw all their security forces from Japan, I am 
sure we would defend your orchestra to the last man.” 

Dealt with are trade fairs held in Milan, Italy; Lyon, France; Liege-Brussels, 
Belgium ; Hannover, Germany; Valencia, Spain; London-Birmingham, England ; 
Tokyo, Paris, Palermo, Italy, and Barcelona, Spain. 


[From the United States Information Agency, Fourth Review of Operations, January 1- 
June 30, 1955] 


“Nothing is more dangerous to our cause than to expect America’s 
message to be heard if we don’t bother to tell it.” 


—Dwight D. Hisenhower. 
HIGHLIGHTS OF THE HALF YEAR 


These were foremost among United States Information Agency activities 
during the first half of 1955: 

The Agency contributed to world understanding of the ratification of 
Western Buropean Union, admission of Germany into NATO, progress 
toward a workable plan of world disarmament, freedom for Austria, and 
democratic gains at the Bangkok and Bandung conferences. 

The Agency energetically carried out its responsibility of achieving 
maximum psychological benefit from activities supported by the President’s 
emergency fund: United States participation in international trade fairs 
(administered by the Department of Commerce) and presentation of 
American cultural attractions to audiences overseas (administered by the 
Department of State). Using press, radio, films, and personal contacts, 
USIS* representatives increased the size of attending crowds and height- 
ened the favorable impression made by these events. 

The Agency stepped up its work of promoting worldwide understanding 
of the United States’ comprehensive Atoms-for-Peace program. 

In the pages that follow, these activities and others are desecribed in greater 
detail. 
AMERICA’S CULTURAL STATURE 


Through all media the Agency acquainted the public in many foreign cities 
with the appearances of United States artists and musicians. 

One of these events—concerts in the Far East by the Symphony of the Air 
(formerly the NBC Symphony )—was so popular that 2,000 Tokyo students stood 
in line for 27 hours for tickets, and a Nippon Times headline proclaimed: “A 
Nation Falls for 94 Men.” 

The program to demonstrate United States cultural achievements also 
included : 

USIA’s Music in America exhibit, which drew large crowds in India, 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Sweden. 

A display of American watercolors in the Philippines, which earned 
highly favorable comment from the Manila Chronicle, tireless critic of the 
United States. 

Highlights of American Painting, which went to 22 cities and towns in 
Turkey, Norway, Ethiopia, and Spain, where Spanish Minister Robert 
Aleover declared that America exports “more than cannons, arms, and 
dollars.” 

Handcrafts of the United States, which brought South Americans evi- 
dence that, as Rio de Janeiro’s Diario Carieca said, “even in the country 
of mass production, the traditional handcrafts peculiar to European 
civilization are maintained.” 

Among other cultural events publicized abroad were: 

Salute to France, Paris performances by top American musical and stage 
personalities, and subsequent appearances in other cities by many of these 
artists. Salute attractions included the Philadelphia Orchestra, the New 


s 1The Agency’s overseas personnel and activities are known as USIS (U. S. Information 
ervice). 
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York City Ballet, and performances of Medea, Oklahoma, and The Skin of 
Our ‘Teeth. 
Concerts by the noted American violinist, Isaac Stern, in Iceland and 
Yugoslavia. 
Near and far eastern concerts of Negro spirituals by the Jubilee Singers. 
Spectacularly successful performances of the opera Porgy and Bess in 
Europe and the Near Bast. 
Of this cultural program, U. 8. News & World Report said: “American per- 
formers are making a good impression and causing many foreigners to revise 
their idea of America as backward in the arts.” 


UNITED STATES AT OVERSEAS TRADE FAIRS 


The Agency gave strong informational support to official United States 
exhibits at 14 international trade fairs. For example: 

The United States exhibit at the Verona fair demonstrated American 
farming methods to a half million Italians. 

In Frankfurt, thousands saw a typical American home. 

In Paris, the United States exhibit caused the French Minister of Industry 
and Commerce to observe: “It brings us a lesson in optimism from a people 
whom we believed a short time ago to be threatened by a depression—which 
never occurred.” 





{From Think, June 1955] 
AMERICAN CULTURE GOrS ABROAD 
(By George Freedley ) 


OUR INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM NOW BRINGS THE BEST OF UNITED STATES 
DRAMA AND MUSIC TO PEOPLES OF MANY FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Last year President Bisenhower recognized the need to have our country repre- 
sented in international artistic affairs and trade meetings and fairs. Therefore 
he asked and received a sum which was to be divided between the two aspects 
of a program designed to display the culture and industry of the United States 
in foreign countries so that their citizens might see firsthand what is going on 
in contemporary America. 

Recognizing the fine work of the American National Theater and Academy 
in organizing the several Berlin International festivals, the Government asked 
ANTA to take over the international exchange program. As a tax-free, Con- 
gress-chartered organization; dedicated to the promotion of theater in this 
country, it was a natural choice. Also, it was able to call upon its members 
and officers, including for the most part individuals prominent in the theater 
or closely identified with its activities. 

The first achievement came in the dance field. A demonstration of this cul- 
tural program flowered in South America, in Rio de Janeiro for the Inter- 
American Economic Conference, then in Sio Paulo, and later in Montevideo for 
the UNESCO Conference. José Limon was released from his teaching commit- 
ments at the Juilliard School of Music to do a month’s tour with his dance com- 
pany, which had to be reassembled. 

Porgy and Bess, which was launched on an extensive foreign tour last winter, 
has proved to be one of America’s most popular exports. It has won plaudits 
for America in many countries, including Yugoslavia, Greece, Israel, and Egypt. 
The company even performed at La Scala in Milan where it was the first Ameri- 
can dramaticomusical troupe invited to appear. The members of this superb 
acting and singing cast have been splendid ambassadors of good will offstage 
as well as on. They have met with the people, been entertained in their homes 
and have made themselves well liked just as much as they liked their hosts 
and their spontaneous hospitality. 

Though not a part of the IEP, the privately supported Salute to France has 
much of the same personnel involved, and this program, staged in Paris this 
May and June, was designed for further diplomatic and cultural use in the 
rest of Europe and the Near East by the IEP. The Salute to France will be a 
part of the summer-long Paris International Festival. The whole project is 
supported by private funds but the projection into other countries will be 
federally financed. 
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For 12 years France has looked forward to the time when it could see the 
American musical Oklahoma in its capital city. The time scheduled is for 
2 weeks in June. A special company, supervised by Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein II, was booked, with Shirley Jones as Laurey, the role she plays 
in the forthcoming film version. Later Oklahoma will also be sent to Rome 
for a run this summer where it has not been seen previously. 

The drama will be admirably represented by Judith Anderson in her greatest 
performance, Robinson Jeffers’ superb version of the Medea legend under Guthrie 
McClintic’s direction. No less than Helen Hays is appearing abroad as Mrs. 
Antrobus, a role Thornton Wilder might have created for her, in The Skin of 
Our Teeth. She will be joined by the recent star of the musical Peter Pan, 
Mary Martin, who will fly from innocence to sophistication as the worldly- 
wise maid, Sabrina. Florence Reed is enacting her original role, and George 
Abbott has deserted momentarily his position as one of America’s finest stage 
directors to assume an acting role, that of Mr. Antrobus. Thus Hurope will be 
able to see some of America’s most admired and beloved stars in two of our 
greatest plays. 

In addition to these exciting productions, Dorothy Sands, a “one-woman” 
show, will present her Styles in Acting and her American Theater, perhaps even 
in the Near Bast and the Orient. Cornelia Otis Skinner will be seen in Iceland 
as well as in Latin America during the summer. 

One of the most interesting [iP plans is that for a tour by Dr. Randolph 
Edmonds, the grand old man of Negro educational treater and head of the drama 
department at Florida A. & M. He is to form a Negro college troupe to visit 
Central Africa. Dr. Edmonds has many classmates and students scattered 
through Liberia, Nigeria, Ethiopia, and Kenya who await such a tour with 
pleasurable anticipation. 

Music also has an important place in this program. Many of its artists, par- 
ticularly good ones who yet lack international reputations, are being routed 
through 21 cities in Brazil and 19 cities in north Africa where opera companies, 
orchestras, and famous soloists might readily bog down for purely economic 
reasons. The National Music League, through the cooperation of La Jeunesse 
Musicale, will send five of our up-and-coming concert artists touring through 
France, north Africa, and Brazil. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, under the baton of Kugene Ormandy, opened the 
Salute to France at the celebrated Paris Opera on May 19. Two additional 
concerts were planned at the Palais de Chaillot. The orchestra plays at least 
on American musical work wherever it appears. Afterward in Paris, the New 
York City Ballet Company, under the artistic direction of George Balanchine, 
will open an all-American ballet season which promises to be a particular 
delight for French balletomanes. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchesta will tour South America if plans are 
successful. The Symphony of the Air will tour Japan and the Orient, including 
India. The Metropolitan Interracial Choir will travel over the Far and Near 
Kast. 

All in all, this is an impressive array of artistic output on America’s part. 
And it will be used to show what our accomplishments are. In a world where it 
is increasingly important for free men to exchange ideas, ideas on cultural 
matters have their importance. If we are to have the peace we hope for, 
then it is important to have world peace through world trade, and this includes 
exchange of everything which has to do with our best efforts. 


STATEMENT OF Dr. Max KaApLan, UNIVERSITY or ILLINOIS 


It is a great privilege to submit these comments in support of a bill whose 
significance reaches far down into the lives of every American, every community, 
and indeed, into the very meaning of democratic values and processes. Art has 
entirely too long been considered by many of us as something on the periphery, 
something which is created by strange people with something called talent, and 
enjoyed by people who are trained, or who are “long-hairs”, or who have nothing 
better to do, or perhaps, something which has no place in an industrialized 
society. Our leaders, our intellectuals, our educators, have often looked to 
Europe for artistic models, and such writers as T. S. Eliott have argued that 
only in a strong class society can there be a great art; thus they have, in a 
real sense, insisted that creative values, have no inherent place in our way of 
life. 
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Now, this is not the time or place for the detailed analysis which these issues 
raise. Two kinds of thinking are required: one, analysis of the dynamic changes 
going on in our society—such factors as increased leisure, consideration of 
recreation programs in industry, the quest for security by millions of individuals 
who. have been called by observers, the uprooted, the alienated, the outer- 
directed ; the immense developments and implications. of our mass education in 
the arts; transformations in population ages; and so on. These changes mean, 
in relation to the arts, a transition into a maturing society, and an America 
which develops its own characteristics, its own patterns of creative thought. 

A second approach is simply to look at the facts, which reveal an amazing 
growth of listeners and watchers of the arts, and more important, millions of 
men and women who are actively painting, singing, playing, writing. Previous 
testimony to the bill at hand, both in the past few days and in July 1955, has 
summarized in figures and cases this truth: that while in terms of professional 
artistic life there are many economic problems, in respect to the amateur there 
has never been as active a period in American life. 

Now, these two approaches, in analysis and in review of the facts, have occu- 
pied the pages of a volume which may be published by this spring, called Art in 
a Changing America, and which was originally a series of radio talks presented 
over the University of Illinois radio, In those pages, I argue that there are, 
indeed, tremendous opportunities in our way of life for creative values of the arts, 
if only the potentials are recognized, grasped, organized, Like mineral riches 
in the soil which remain untapped, inherent riches in creative living are simi- 
larly unused and valueless unless they are tapped and processed. 

It is not enough just to realize potential. It is not enough to have the thou- 
sands of school groups singing, playing, acting, painting. It is simply not 
‘enough that hundreds of organizations throughout the country are active in 
organizing one project or another. With all of these, perhaps really because 
there is so much activity in all corners of the land, more than ever before what 
is needed is a central clearing agency, a source of research and stimulation, an 
official stand by our collective agency—government—so that some order, cohe- 
sion, leadership emerges. This is why H. R. 7973 is of such importance. It comes 
at a moment in our history when personal and group needs increasingly focus 
our attention on the ends of life, on activities to create stronger families, on 
leisure and recreational pursuits which are stimulating, challenging. 

Whether the particular provisions of the bill which would set up a Federal 
commission to provide the needed clearinghouse and central information, there 
must be inherent in such framework several basic assumptions, The Commission 
must, I firmly believe, assume that the local community—a cultural community, 
that is, not necessarily a political jurisdiction—is a dynamic entity with its 
own unique traditions. This community must have access to leadership from 
the outside, but never be placed in a position of subordination to the ideas or 
pressures from the outside. 

Again, the most important new creative force in our land is the college and 
university. Here, on hundreds or thousands of campuses, are to be found magni- 
ficent orchestras, creative dance groups, theaters, exhibitions of contemporary 
art. Here are new focal points which are often very close to their own regions. 
I think, for instance, of the workshops on community arts organized by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. I think of the magnificent art departments of my own uni- 
versity, Illinois, of Indiana, and of those organizations which perform great 
literature, provide creative homes for our finest artists. 

I think, too, of such groups as the American Music Conference in Chicago, or 
the 25,000 members who sing old American tunes through their fine barbershop 
group (SPEBSQSA, Inc.) ; I know that the Los Angeles County Arts Commission 
is carrying on a national survey of the arts, as is the American Symphony 
Orchestra League; I had the honor to serve recently as the chairman of three 
sessions On music and community in the St. Louis meetings of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association; a few days ago I met with directors of the new arts center 
program being set up by Columbia University. It happens that I am chairman 
of a national commission on music and community for the Music Educators 
National Conference. Some of the other national agencies which are vitally 
concerned with the arts and which should provide the leadership around which 
community groups could coalesce are the American Educational Theater Asso- 
ciation, the College Art Association, the American Musicological Society, the 
National Art Education Association, the National Music Council, and the Ameri- 
can National Theater and Academy. 
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My hope is that with all’ of this, some unity of objectives can be attained 
through the type of Government agency envisaged in H. R. 7973. And until such 
a Federal instrumentality is established, it is my fervent belief that these many 
agencies, working on behalf of all the arts, will see fit to come together on 
a regional basis to inventory their activities, and develop common understanding. 
Until some such voluntary coordination takes place, haphazard cooperation is 
all that can be expected. Imagine the overwhelming advantage could they all 
be brought together in the future by a Government agency which is sympathetic 
to the aims of all, does not interfere with their own programs, yet can bring to 
bear all of the resources of the Government, both in its domestic and its inter- 
national relationships. 

Finally, I submit that a basic effort must be made by those who think through 
the legislation under consideration to think of people on the level of people, not 
as masses, and of communities as more than aggregates of individuals, but as 
possibilities and contexts for complete living. With this last point in mind, 
I take the liberty of attaching a section from the volume mentioned earlier, Art 
in a Changing America. It is the story of my own community, Champaign- 
Urbana. It is only one case study of the hundreds which can be cited in all 
portions of the United States. This community, and many others like it, could 
have used guidance from the outside, yet it had few places to which to turn. 
Its own experiences might be of interest to others; yet no one central authority 
exists to which such materials can be submitted. This summer, it shall be my 
good fortune to lead a group of Americans to Europe, to observe cross-cultural 
patterns of leisure. The arts will be an important part of our observations. In 
ingland, for instance, I will expect that a town comparable to Champaign- 
Urbana will, in fact, have government officers to whom it may turn for guidance. 
In Denmark, I shall also expect such aids for local programs. Perhaps those of 
us who go shall return with renewed vigor to develop our own resources. We 


shall pray that our own vast Federal Government may, in time, be not the least 
of such resources. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
Princeton, N. J., February 2, 1956. 
Hon, FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. THompson : I greatly appreciate your sending me a copy of your bill 
H. R. 7973 which Mr. Fred G. Hussey had called to my attention last week when 
I was in Washington. I find your bill extremely interesting, and I appreciate 
the opportunity to make a few comments upon it. 

I should like to endorse heartily your general proposition “that the encourage- 
ment of the arts, while primarily a matter for private and local initiative, is an 
appropriate matter of concern to the United States Government.” Certainly it 
is true that the fine arts and literature provide in our education the strongest 
counterinfluences to communism or to any totalitarian point of view. Being 
concerned with products of individual thought and creative power, they teach us 
that it is the inexhaustible variety of individual genius, unrepressed by the 
dogmas of a superstate that has chiefly contributed to the richness and variety of 
life in western and American culture—richness and variety which can only exist 
within the framework of freedom in a democratic society. 

Your bill seems to me to hold great possibilities for encouraging Government 
support of creative activity in the arts in the United States. I would hope that 
an Advisory Commission on the Arts within the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare might lead in time to the establishment of a full-bodied Na- 
tional Arts Commission, but in the meantime the Advisory Commission could be 
extremely useful, and its establishment would greatly contribute to our national 
prestige among those free European nations whose governments support the arts. 
I believe that the sum of $100,000 might well be appropriated for the first year 
of the Advisory Commission’s activities. With adequate funds and with a body 
of well-chosen and devoted Commissioners, the Advisory Commission should be- 
able to render valuable and constructive service to many important cultural 
aspects of our national life. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours faithfully, 


RENSSELAER W. LEE, 
Chairman, Department of Art and Archaeology. 
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New York, N. Y., February 1, 1956. 
Hon. FRanK THOMPSON, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Mr. THompson: It was a privilege to speak before Subcommittee No. 4 
of House Judiciary Committee, January 26 on behalf of your bill H. R. 7128. I 
hope that the subcommittee was persuaded of the wisdom and justice of the case. 

I was prepared to stay over for the hearing scheduled for 2 p. m. on your bill 
H. R. 7973 before the Committee on Education and Labor. I went to your office 
to find details and was told the hearing would be held at 9 a. m. the following 
morning. 

Previous commitments in New York made it impossible for me to stay over. 

I am presenting your bill H. R. 7973 at a meeting of National Guild of Com- 
munity Music Schools in New York February 25 and also at Music Committee of 
National Council of Women February 17 for their study and independent action. 

It is gratifying to know that we have such firm champions of the arts as you 
and some of your colleagues. 

Very sincerely yours, 


GRACE SPOFFORD. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS, 


New York 27, N. Y., August 3, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 


Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON : I have a copy of your letter of July 16 writ- 
ten to Miss Mary Adeline McKibbin, chairman of the Legislative Committee of 
the National Art Education Association. May I tell you how gratified I am with 
the bills which you are proposing regarding Government support of the arts. I 
feel this matter has very great relevance at this time. 

I appreciate, also, your suggesting my possibility of testifying at future hear- 
ings. I shall be glad to do whatever I can on behalf of the fine arts bills. How- 
ever, because of my responsibilities here and plans for the immediate future, I 
could not arrange to come to Washington before some time in October. This 
may or may not coincide with the proposed hearing dates. In any event, I shall 
do what I can to support the measures which you are proposing. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWIN ZIEGFELD, 
Head of Department. 


PRINCETON, N. J., January 30, 1956. 
Congressman FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sire: As the secretary of Ballet Repertory Guild, Inc., I am very inter- 
ested in the fine arts bill H. R. 7973. Please be assured that you have my fullest 
support and approval. 

Ballet Repertory Guild, Inc. (117 West 54th Street, New York City) is a 
national organization dedicated to the ideal of raising the standards in teaching 
ballet and in furthering public knowledge in the art of ballet. For this reason 
we feel that the fine arts bill should be passed. 

Would you be so kind as to send me a copy of this bill, that I may send it 
on to other interested persons? With many thanks. 

Yours sincerely, 


Miia GIBBONS. 
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BALLet Repertory GUILD, INc., 


New York 19, N. Y., January 31, 1956. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, 


House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: We want to take the opportunity to express 
our interest in your bill H. R. 7973 and to heartily endorse it. 

It is our firm belief that every American who is interested in the cultural 
advancement of our Nation should support this bill. 

As American ballet dancers of reputation and leading dance educators we 
have long felt the need of Government support and encouragement of the arts 
comparable to that of the European nations. 

Ballet Repertory Guild is a national association of leading ballet teachers 
who are dedicated to raising the standards of ballet teaching in our country 
and to foster the public interest and knowledge of this art. Every member of 
Ballet Repertory Guild wishes to go on’ record as supporting your bill. 

We are, ourselves, directors of one of the major ballet schools in the United 
States, which enjoys an international reputation as one of the top professional 
schools of our country. For 25 years we have devoted ourselves to the art of 
ballet. We have toured this country as concert artists and have been featured 
dancers with opera and ballet companies not only in the United States but in 
Europe and South America as well. For the past 10 years we have been engaged 
in teaching the youngsters of our country the traditions of the art of ballet 
and in training ballet teachers to higher standards of excellence. The name 
of Thalia Mara is widely known as the author of two textbooks on ballet pub- 
lished by Doubleday Co. and as a contributing editor of Dance Magazine which 
monthly features one of her articles on ballet pedagogy and technique. 

It is our conviction based on the experience of our years of dancing and 
teaching that despite the individual efforts which are being made to establish 
a truly great American ballet, this goal cannot be achieved without the encourage- 
ment and aid of the Government of our country. This is a necessity if we are 
to compete with the other nations of the world on their own footing. 

We should like to point out the importance of the arts in world prestige today. 
The artists of each country are the best good will ambassadors to be found and 


this is fully recognized by such country as Great Britain which has formally 
recognized the valuable contribution in this respect, of its ballet stars, by con- 
ferring on them the Order of the British Empire. For example, Dame Ninette 
de Valois, Dame Margot Fonteyn, and Frederick Ashton, O. B. B. 
The passage of such a bill as yours would certainly be the first step toward 
a goal which is very much to the public interest and welfare. 
Sincerely yours, 


THALIA MARA, 
ARTHUR MAHONEY. 


Tue AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATER AND ACADEMY, 
New York, N. Y., January 31, 1956. 
COMMITTEE ON EpucATION AND LaAzor, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: The purpose of this letter is to urge your favorable considera- 
tion of H. R. 7973 introduced by Congressman Frank Thompson, of New Jersey. 

This bill, to provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission 
on the Arts, has been long awaited by those of us who recognize the importance 
of the cultural arts to the American way of life. The establishment of such 
a commission would be an important and vital step toward silencing our political 
enemies abroad who continually attempt to picture us as having no concept 
of the place of culture in a modern civilization, but prefer instead to place our 
emphasis upon our more materialistic possessions. 

The American National Theater and Academy, of whose boa-d of directors I 
have the honor to be chairman, has, since the granting of its congressional 
charter, been vitally interested in fostering the arts and especially the theater 
in this country. Knowing the work that still is before us in bringing our 
native talent and culture before the world, we feel that Federal recognition of 
this important field in this manner would be of infinite value in coordinating 
individual efforts toward a common goal. The bringing together of acknowl- 
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edged experts in these several related fields on such an advisory commission, for 
the purpose of undertaking studies and preparing reports for future activity. 
and to advise our Federal agencies concerned with such activities, would be a 
major advance in strengthening our position in relation to the other countries 
throughout the world. 

In the field of international cultural exchange, the American National Theater 
& Academy serves as the appointed professional agent of the State Department in 
administering the President's emergency fund for assisting American performing 
artists to tour abroad, This part of ANTA’s activity has in the last 2 years 
contributed markedly favorable results in increasing American prestige abroad, 
and in combating the propaganda of our enemies that we are a nation of ma- 
terialists and opportunists, without an appreciation of things of the spirit. 

In carrying out this program, ANTA depends for suitable artists upon the 
privately sponsored orchestras, dance companies, and theatrical groups, as well as 
soloists developed by our Nation. The success of the program is directly de- 
pendent upon the caliber of the performers available. It must be apparent, 
therefore, that any action on the part of Congress which strengthens the per- 
forming arts within our country, also increases the effectiveness of this new 
diplomatic tool abroad. 

In the struggle for men’s minds, we are competing culturally with nations 
that have a long tradition of governmental support of the arts. The vitality 
of the American private enterprise system has provided us with performers 
of quality second to none, but it becomes apparent as this phase of the world 
debate grows more important, that those of our countrymen who have devoted 
their lives and their talents to enlarging our cultural life in the fields of n..1sIic, 
drama, and dance will need the encouragement and support to be derived from 
the establishment of the suggested Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts, 

I trust that you will agree with my views and will work toward the eventual 
passage of this bill into law. 

Thanking you for your consideration, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
Rosert W. Dow 1ina, 
Chairman of the Board. 





STATEMENT oF Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, A RERESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE StTaTe or New York 


Mr. Chairman, the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts 
which is provided for in my bill, H,. R. 6713, would be a major step forward in 
the growing concept that we are coming of age in our cultural development. 
Actually, to have the fine arts represented in our Cabinet would make of this 
development an established fact, and permit the growth to continue with the 
blessing of the family, so to speak. To call this a blessing, is not an idle thought, 
for we know that our Government has recognized the need and the success of all 
our cultural exchange programs in combating the war of ideas so prevalent in 
our world. To give the fine arts a place in the sun, will make it easier to see 
them, to feel them, and to foster them. 

The Commission envisaged in this bill would be part of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and would be composed of private citizens, 
devoted to and experienced in one or more of the arts. It would be their lot to 
study the activities we are presently engaged in to promote wider participation 
and appreciation of the arts, and to undertake further studies and make specific 
recommendations thereon which would encourage creative activity both in the 
performance and the understanding of the world of art. 

From my experience with many of the private citizens whose careers and 
interests are identified with the arts, I know that there is a wealth here that 
is largely untapped—a wealth of vision, creatiyeness, and dedication—eager for 
the opportunity to serve our Nation’s best interests. To take advantage of this 
wonderful resource to enrich our own general welfare, is a step we should not 
hesitate to take. The battle of ideas which we are now engaged in fighting with 
the Soviet Union and her satellites is one which must be fought on many fronts. 
Here, at least, is one way the battle can be fought which can add to our own 
happiness and benefit. 

I know that many organizations connected with the arts are actively sponsoring 
this legislation, and I am certain that their best offices would be extended to the 
Commission at all times. 
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Many of us have introduced bills repeatedly, proposing ways and means by 
which the treasures of the arts can find their rightful place in the scheme of 
living of this Nation. I believe the bill to establish a Federal Advisory Com- 
mission on the Arts would be a most exemplary step in this direction. 


ARTIsTs EQUITY ASSOCIATION, 
New York 17, N. Y., February 1, 1956. 
Hon. Lee METCALF, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sik: For our committee on art in Government may we hereby 
affirm our approval of bills H. R. 7973 and H. R. 8921. We furthermore feel these 
almost identical bills would be strengthened if the suggested Commission mem- 
bership of 21 were enlarged to 24 to include 3 eminent persons from the fine arts. 

We also believe the method of selecting the Chairman of the Commission as 
provided in H. R. 2891 is preferable to that in H. R. 7973. 

Assuring you of our cooperation and support. 

We remain very sincerely, 

EMLEN ETTING, 
President. 
RutH REEVES, 
Chairman of the Government in Art Committee. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Torspert H. Macponatp, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FrRoM THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Chairman, please accept my appreciation for the courtesy graciously ex- 
tended by you and other distinguished members of the House Education and 
Labor Subcommittee on Distinguished Civilian Award and Cultural Interchange 
and Development in granting me this opportunity to testify with reference to the 
important question presently pending for your consideration. 

Having recently returned from both Europe and Asia and after extensive 
study of our international problems, I am thoroughly convinced that if we are 
to win the cold war which we are now engaged in we must immediately step up 
our political offensive. If we do not follow this pattern I am afraid we will 
witness communism moving ahead of us in fields other than military. I am 
happy to say that I am not alone in taking this view for there are many dis- 
tinguished Members of the Senate and House who agree with me wholeheartedly. 
It seems that every American who has returned from Russia has expressed the 
fact that our western program of building armed strength should be widened 
into a more flexible and imaginative strategy for competitive coexistence with 
the Communists in every field and on every front. Not long ago William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Jr., of the Hearst newspapers, returned from Russia and pointed 
out the steps that were being taken by the Communists to gain support for their 
ideology in fields apart from the military. I say to the members of the subcom- 
mittee that this country should not be caught off base in this particular phase 
of the struggle to win the cold war. It is true beyond question that communism is 
moving ahead in many fields that our present strategy overlooks. Sports, ballet, 
the theater, literature—all are being shaped toward aiding communism’s long- 
range scheme of world domination. I agree with our international experts who 
say we should seek to convey to the world—to our allies, to the uncommitted 
countries especially, and to the Russians, if possible—the idea that America is 
not only proud of its motorcars, its bathtubs, and other material benefits, but 
also of its cultural achievements. 

I want to emphasize at this point that I am tremendously pleased that with 
funds supplied by the President's emergency fund, the United States is fighting 
the cold war on these new fronts. They are important, for the Communists have 
a head start on us. Under the President's program, policies and procedures for 
the United States cultural offensive are now established and in active operation. 
As of May 19, 1955, I am assured that 23 projects were underway and I am sure 
there are more since then. Among the groups that have already been sent over- 
seas to win new friends for us are Porgy and Bess, the NBC Symphony of the 
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Air, the New York City Ballet, and the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy.. We are also participating in foreign trade fairs and under 
the program made possible last year by the $5 million emergency fund, the United 
States was represented at 15 fairs by July 1, 1955. 

It is clear to me, having traveled throughout Burope, including the countries 
of Yugoslavia, and Spain, on five -eceasions and just recentiy having returned 
from the Far East, that some of the best salesmen for the American way of 
life have been American athletes sent abroad by the Amateur Athletic Union in 
cooperation with the State Department. In several cases, this country has 
found that a single visit from an outstanding American of Negro or orienta] 
descent has done more to win friends for the United States than formal diplomacy 
or handouts of economic aid have been able to do. The good will envoys include 
people like Jesse Owens and Harrison Dillard, the gdeat Negro Olympic cham- 
pions, who got tumultous receptions in tours of Africa, South America and Asia. 
I want to say at this point that while I was in Southeast Asia, I had the oppor- 
tunity to see Jesse Owens and I can truthfully say that the tremendous reception 
which Owens received in the Phillipines, Indonesia, and other Asian countries 
was heartwarming. He proved himself to be a truly great ambassador of good 
will and made friends by the thousands for the United States. It is through 
activities such as this that we will ultimately break down and solve many of 
the problems which seem to constantly confront us. The amity and under- 
standing developed in the exchange of visits help build a strong foundation for 
international peace. 

The two-time Olympic diving champion, Maj. Sammy Lee, an Army doctor of 
Korean parentage, was similarly hailed when he performed in the land of his 
ancestors. Still another good will athlete is the Reverend Robert Richards, 
the preacher who won the Olympic pole vault title in 1952. 

The projects and programs supported by the emergency fund, which was 
authorized by the 83d Congress, have been planned with the specific interests 
in mind of the areas to which the traveling artists and athletes are sent. The 
projects are handled in this country by the State Department and are publicized 
overseas by the United, States Information Agency, Our participation in trade 
exhibitions is managed by the United States Department of Commerce, though 
the major responsibility for exhibits rests with the exhibitors. The Federal 
contribution is only “seed” money but without that encouragement by the 
Government the participation of American business would be uncertain. 

In a memorandum presented to the White House on April 5, 1955, Brig. Gen. 
David Sarnoff, of the Radio Corporation of America, advocated the expenditure 
of up to $3 billion a year in order to make certain we, rather than the Russians, 
win the cold war. He said, in the memorandum, that “before essaying a break- 
down of cold-war methods and techniques, we should recognize that many of 
them are already being used, and often effectively. Nothing now underway 
needs to be abandoned. The problem is one of attaining the requisite magnitude, 
financing, coordination, and continuity—all geared to the long-range objectives 
of the undertaking.” I agree with General Sarnoff in the establishment of a 
strategy board of political defense, the cold war equivalent of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on the military side, and functioning directly under the President. He 
also felt. that the planning board should be commissioned to formulate strategy 
on all fronts for meeting the challenge of competitive coexistence with com- 
munism, Likewise, it was thought that this board should develop plans for 
getting the peoples of the world on our side. Sports, the theater, educational 
exchange—no field should be neglected in this competition of the two conflicting 
systems. Pointing out that the Kremlin’s fixed goal is world domination by 
means short of an all-out war, General Sarnoff declared that: “Logically we 
have no alternative but to acknowledge the reality of the cold war and proceed 
to turn Moscow’s favorite weapons against world communism. Our political 
counterstrategy has to be as massive, as intensive, as flexible as the enemy’s.” 

With, this in mind let me say that my bill would establish on a permanent 
basis. the program for development of cultural programs and projects involv 
ing the interchange of creative and performing artists and athletes with 
other, countries. My bill would also establish a commission to advise the 
Government on ways to encourage artistic and cultural endeavor and appre 
ciation. Under my bill grants would be made to States for an inyentory 0! 
existing programs in the arts and to survey the need for additional materials 
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States would be encouraged to submit plans and each State would be allowed 
up to $100,000 a year for a program. Likewise, my bill calls for a reduction 
in Federal taxes for sports events with savings used to aid preparation for 
the Olympics. H. R. #6777 emphasizes the tremendous importance that athletics 
and sports plays in the cold war plans of the Russians. While this country 
of ours is as shortminded as any in the world, the Russians have added a new 
dimension to our amateur spoxts concept, that of winning at any cost. In order 
to try to keep our place as a leader in the world of sports, so that propaganda 
might not be made by the Russians in outdistancing us in a field which is an 
international common denominator—that of competitive sports—we must fight 
together with a common goal to prevent this. I have come to the conclusion 
that the battle of competitive coexistence has entered a new phase that calls 
for a quietly aggressive presentation of all the good things America has to offer 
and stands for. By this I mean by word, by picture, by exhibit, by groups of 
artists, and especially athletes to spread the story that this is indeed a land of 
plenty in industry, culture, sports—which are, after all, products of freedom. 
I, therefore, urge the members of committee to enact my bill, H. R. 6777, which 
will make a permanent part of our national life the program which has been 
developed and supported by the President’s emergency fund. 

It seems to be that sending performing athletes and artists abroad for the sole 
purpose of selling American culture and combating propaganda is not enough. 
Such performances should be promoted, rather, to share our cultural heritage 
with others and to show samples of our talent, for the cultures of various 
countries are a common meeting ground. 

In Vienna, Austria, last May, James C. Petrillo, president of the American 
Federation of Musicians, said the role of the Marshall plan and other foreign-aid 
programs in stimulating a cultural revival in Europe was a rebuttal of Com- 
munist charges that Americans are all money grabbers. He complained, however, 
that the Federal Government was failing to do as much to help musicians at 
home as it is doing abroad. He urged direct Government subsidies to make it 
unnecessary for the United States cultural institutions to pass the hat to stay 
alive. 

If the subject of subsidy of music and the performing arts in this country is to 
be ruled out then we must take a long, hard look at ways in which the Federal 
Government can assist the arts short of subsidy. In Cleveland a few months 
ago the musicians union said that repeal of the Federal amusement tax, which 
in some fields amounts to 20 percent, would restore an estimated 50,000 jobs to 
musicians. Mr. Henry Kaiser, testifying for the American Federation of Musi- 
cians before a subcommittee of the House Education and Labor Committee in 
June of 1954, showed that technological unemployment as a result of the sound 
track had separated 22,000 musicians from steady employment in the movie 
houses. The technological unemployment of musicians caused by the sound 
track was matched by the technological unemployment of actors caused by the 
development of the movies. The rise of this industry closed the living theater 
from coast to coast displacing actors and actresses by the thousands with their 
celluloid images. Canned music and celluloid actors had come to stay. It is 
interesting to note that the advance of technology has now given us television 
which is closing movie houses from coast to coast in turn. The movies have 
always striven for popular entertainment. 

My bill does not contemplate any form of Federal subsidy of these arts and 
athletics, and I am not at all sure that Federal subsidy of these arts and athletics 
is desirable or wanted by the groups concerned. My bill is specifically designed 
to encourage greatly increased financial support of the arts, sports, and recrea- 
tion in our very rich country by private individuals, businessmen foundations, 
and State and local Governments. It provides “seed” money to pry loose greater 
contributions because it gives needed impetus. In our country most people are 
happy to pay for matters of this kind. The prestige of the Federal Government 
is worth many times the small amount provided in the bill which develops a plan 
for the cultural programs of our country to finance their own growth and de- 
velopment. 

In conclusion permit me to state that there is no doubt in my mind but that 
my bill and other similar proposals now pending before you will receive thorough 
and conscientious study from your committee. Their ramifications will certainly 
be weighed carefully, and examined closely. It is my further hope, however, 
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that the committee will recommend to the Congress a strong program such as I 
have proposed for cultural interchange with foreign countries in order to meet 
the challenge of competitive coexistence with communism. I say to you that by 
enacting my bill it will bring about a better understanding among the world’s 
peoples and may permit us all within the span of our lifetime to live in peace. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE M, RHODES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Chairman, I welcome this opportunity of presenting my views favoring the 
enactment of H. R. 7973, a bill to provide for the establishment of a Federal 
Advisory Commission on the Arts. This bill is similar to title II of my bill, 
H. R. 3700, which I introduced last year. 

There is a demonstrated need to grant formal recognition to the arts as having 
a legitimate place in the life of our people. The establishment of a Federal 
Advisory Commission on the Arts is the logical first step toward the realization of 
this goal. 

One measure of the progress of a civilization is its widespread participation in 
and appreciation of the arts. As a world leader in diplomacy, business, trade, 
seience, and technology, the United States can no longer afford to overlook the 
significant contributions made by our citizens in such fields as music, drama, 
literature, architecture, painting, sculpture, and the dance. 

Although a relatively young country, we have rapidly added much to our own 
heritage, drawing upon the cultures of many generations of immigrants who 
brought to America a portion of their own love of the arts. Americans are 
creative and imaginative. The continued growth and development of the arts in 
this country must, however, have the encouragement and recognition of our 
Government. 

The need for affirmative action has been recognized by Members of Congress 
from both sides of the aisle as well as by prominent citizens in all walks of life. 
It was also clearly stated by President Eisenhower in his 1955 state of the Union 
address in the following terms: 

“In the advancement of the various activities which will make our civilization 
endure and flourish, the Federal Government should do more to give official 
recognition to the importance of the arts and other cultural activities. I shall 
recommend the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts 
within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, to advise the Federal 
Government on ways to encourage artistic and cultural endeavor and apprecia- 
tion.” 

Mr. Chairman, the broad objectives of H. R. 7973 are in the best traditions of our 
democratic way of life. The establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on 
the Arts would give the American people a stake in helping to promote artistic 
and cultural endeavor and appreciation on the part of all of our people. 

Unfortunately, this aspect of the arts has been ignored or overlooked under the 
present system whereby a few patrons of the arts set themselves up as the sole 
judges of what is worthy of being considered as representative of American art 
and culture. For example, regulations governing the exhibition of paintings in 
the National Gallery of Art in our Nation’s Capital are so restrictive that a painter 
must be deceased at least 20 years before his work can even be considered for 
public showing in the gallery. It has been estimated that about 75 to 80 percent 
of the funds expended for art by our American museums goes toward the purchase 
of the art of other countries and earlier centuries. An American composer finds 
it difficult even today to have an original composition of his played by a major 
orchestra or produced by a major opera company. 

Experience has shown that domination of the arts by a few wealthy indi- 
viduals is a repressive and undemocratic practice, stifling the initiative and 
recognition of American artists. One of the strongest bulwarks of this older 
conception of art is the National Gallery of Art and the present Commission 
of Fine Arts. Many students of government seriously question whether Amer- 
ica’s only great national art gallery should be a gallery so deeply wedded to 
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this art concept.. To illustrate this point, I would like to insert at the con- 
clusion of my remarks an interesting series of articles from the newspaper 
Labor’s Daily, which describes the origins of the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington. The articles were written by George B. Holcomb, staff writer for 
the newspaper. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud of the accomplishments of my State of Pennsyl- 
vania in the field of art and other cultural endeavor. We have the University 
of Pennsylvania School of Music, the Bethlehem Choir, the Curtis Institute, the 
drama departments of Pennsylvania State University, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and the Carnegie Institute of Technology, the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts and numerous symphony orchestras. 

Pnactment of H. R. 7973 would open the door to a rebirth of our artistic and 
cultural activities. It would stimulate renewed interest, participation, and 
appreciation of the contributions of our living artists. It would provide worth- 
while outlets for the use of leisure time by millions of our aged citizens and 
encourage others to embark on a variety of creative endeavors. Finally, this 
legislation is necessary to give official Government sanction and prestige to our 
legitimate interest and concern in the future course of our artistic development 
and the continued growth of our rich cultural heritage. 





ANDY MELLON AND Guost SAvep Rich MAN tHe Most 
(By G. B. Holeomb) 


Part I 


Wasnineton.—On Tuesday, December 20, the Hisenhower administration will 
cannonize one of its political saints—the billionaire Secretary of the Treasury 
who helped skid the Nation into its worst depression—Andrew W. Mellon. 

If the administration wished to identify itself with gigantic, legalized tax 
evasions, conflict of interest between business and Government, and the trickle- 
down theory of taxation, it could find no more appropriate symbol than “Uncle 
Andy,” as he was referred to by President Harding. 

Andrew Mellon was the richest man ever to hold a Government office. And 
when others were jailed or rejected from office for mixing business with Gov- 
ernment—as in the Teapot Dome scandel—Mellon continued in his shy, modest 
and scrupulous way. 


WROTE TAX LAWS 


There was nothing flagrantly illegal in the way he avoided taxes—his boys 
wrote the tax laws. 

Yet Uncle Andy was only the leading figurehead on the advocates of the trickle- 
down tax theory. If authorship of the book were the sole reason for the Tues- 
day ceremonies, then the Republican Party really should be honoring Mellon’s 
ghost—a ghost who walks. 

The ghost, incidentally, is still on the Federal payroll, and in a different cause— 
art. 

The story of the associations between Mellon and his ghost is one of the bits 
of history which has escaped most people. It is related here because it reveals 
much about the man whom the Nation will honor Tuesday. 


STARTED ART GALLERY 


It would be comforting to remember oply that Andrew Melion helped start the 
National Gallery of Art and supplied some $50 million worth of paintings to 
furnish it. 

But in the process there also has been a close connection with his managing 
to free himself from a charge by the F. D, Roosevelt administration that he 
owed $2.5 million in back taxes to the United States Treasury. 

It was Mellon’s ghost, the ghost who walks, who also helped get that little 
item cleared up, through a settlement for $668,000 after Melion’s death in 1937. 

It was Mellon’s ghost who assisted the old man in his duties as supervisor 
over the collection of the Nation’s taxes and over its banking system. 
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It was Mellon’s ghost who has helped divert some $150 million worth of paint- 
ings into the National Gallery of Art, thus making it world-renowned. 


HERE’S THE GHOST 


The ghost is Dayid E. Finley, director of the gallery and chairman of the 
Federal Commission of Fine Arts. He was born in 1890 at York, S.C. He plans 
to retire next year, culminating a career as the millionaires’ friend. 

The Saturday Evening Post once described him as a “small, slender, almost 
birdlike man with a continual smile and chirp.” 

But his brain is not that of a bird, for Finley wrote Andrew Mellon’s book on 
taxation in 10 days. 

And Finley had enough knowhow to get millionaires to build up their tax 
deductions, through gifts of paintings by artists who must be at least 20 years 
deceased. (This requirement is supposed to make sure that only famous artists’ 
works are shown.) 


SOMETHING FISHY 


But, as the Post recorded: 

“Of course, there are a few detractors of Finley, disappointed rivals in other 
museums, mostly, who sourly insist that Federal inheritance and gift taxes have 
been a big help to him. 

“They point out that a millionaire with a really valuable collection of paint- 
ings must choose eventually between giving it away or saddling his heirs with a 
staggering tax burden. 

“Since Federal taxes are larger than most State taxes in this respect, it is 
often cheaper to make such a gift to the national gallery than to a local insti- 
tution.” 

As it was put by the late Chester Dale (utilities and investment banker and 
magnate): 

“There are just about three things you can do with your money when you 
have as much as I have. You can give a building to a university or church. 
Or you ean go in for jewelry, damned expensive, and I don’t care for it, anyway.” 


ART’S MORE FUN 


“Or you can spend it on art, which costs even more than the others, but is a 
lot more fun. That’s why I chose art.” 

There are other charities, but apparently Dale couldn’t think of them at the 
moment. 

The tax burden on his heirs, if Andrew Mellon hadn’t given away his $50 
million worth of paintings, would have been onerous indeed. 

Raphael’s Alba Madonna cost the old man $1,166,000. Many of the paintings 
cost several hundreds of thousand apiece. 

He paid $8 million to the Soviet Government for 23 paintings in 1930. (One of 
them was Titian’s Toilet of Venus, “a very nude painting which Mellon never 
would have hung in his home,” the Post said, and which cost $544,320.) 

These paintings from Russia were hidden for a number of years, and Mellon 
and his ghost flatly denied that they existed. The oils were kept in a vault of 
the Corcoran Gallery in Washington during this period. 

One reason for his secrecy, speculated the Satevepost, “may have been the 
depression which settled over the country after the stock market collapse of 1929. 

“It probably would not have been good politics for the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury publicly to spend millions for rare paintings, at a time when the Government 
was swamped with unemployment, bank failures, and general distress.” 

In 1982, Andrew Mellon, in his seventies, was removed by President Hoover 
from his post as head of the Treasury Department, and was made Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 

His ghost went with him, of course. 


GHOST LOSES JOB 


In 1933, that man, Roosevelt, entered the White House, and Mellon stopped 
being Ambassador to Great Britain. Although Finely originally entered Gov- 
ernment service under a Democratic administration (Woodrow Wilson’s), he too, 
lost his job when the Democratic broom began sweeping. 

He was rehired—to his present position—in 1937. 
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But meanwhile, he and Donald D. Shepard set up a law office in Washington 
early in 19383. By sheer coincidence, their chief client was Andrew Mellon, and 
their first big case was on his behalf against the Treasury Department. 

One reason the New Deal was hated and feared among certain financial circles 
was because it sometimes cracked down on tax evaders. It went so far as to 
accuse Mellon of cheating the Treasury out of $3,089,000 in taxes while Mellon 
was guardian of taxation—in the one year 1931. 


MAGNANIMOUS OFFER 


Finley and associates fought the cuse until 1987, with the settlement men- 
tioned above. 

In between the time the New Deal began that case and its conclusion, Mellon 
drafted a letter to President Roosevelt offering his entire art collection and 
money to build and equip a gallery for the “peepul” of the Nation. 

There are some who say this was a kind of deal. 

At any rate, President Roosevelt obviously saw this as an excellent method 
to add to the prestige of the Capital and to enhance the cultural heritage of the 
Nation. He readily agreed to the Mellon offer. 


FINLEY THERE, OF COURSE 


Finley was on hand to give any assistance he could. 

On March 24, 1987, Congress set up the National Gallery, and ground was 
broken for the 182,000-ton pink marble mausoleum shortly afterward, about the 
time Andrew Mellon died. 

It is modeled after the Emperor Hadrian’s Pantheon in Rome, but is much 
larger. 

David Finley’s biggest triumph over the years probably was getting the huge 
collection of Pennsylvania Dutchman, Samuel H. Kress, the five-and-dime store 
king who bought paintings by the hundreds. 

Until his death, 8S. H. Kress was the president of the board of trustees of the 
National Gallery. 


TrICKLE-Down THEORY TRICKLED Us SMACK INTO HISTORIC DEPRESSION 
(By G. B. Holcomb) 
Part II 


WasuIiNoton.—Unlike the man who put it down on paper under the pseudonym 
of Andrew M. Mellon, former Secretary of the Treasury, the trickle-down theory 
of taxation has not operated in seclusion. 

David (the millionaires’ friend) Finley may not be well known, but his theory 
is just as popular now at it was when he authored Taxation: The People’s 
Business, in 1924, and said Mellon wrote it. 

This theory, as most active labor members know, promotes the idea that 
income taxes should be greatly reduced on corporations and large incomes. 

This is to provide incentive for more investments, so that prosperity can roll 
on boomingly forever—with only a few inevitable setbacks. 

As Saturday Evening Post pointed out in an article a few years ago: 


“USHERED IN DEPRESSION 


“This scheme of taxation was followed, in fact, right up to the great collapse 
of 1929. 

“Finley, despite his Democratic upbringing, put it into such eloquent and per- 
suasive words that Mellon was delighted, 

He lifted Finley out of his routine job and made him special assistant. 
Today, there are hundreds and probably thousands of ‘special assistants’ in Wash- 
ington, but Finley might claim to be the granddaddy of them all.” 

The tax book was widely used as a Republican campaign document in 1924. 

It came about as a result of Finley’s main duty under Mellon, which was 
to answer letters from citizens wanting explanations on tax matters. 

He suggested that a book on the subject might be helpful in heading off so 
many inquiries, and Mellon agreed. The book was published by Macmillan of New 
York. It contains 227 pages of relatively large type. 
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Some of the evidence that the trickle-down theory is just as much alive today 
as it was in the twenties is quoted on this page. 

There are many who believe the theory, which has been occasionally called 
“Mellonism,” may have been a major factor in causing the disastrous depres- 
sion of the thirties. 

President Truman maintained this in 1953 before a Labor Day rally of 
Michigan unions affiliated with the AFL and CIO. Said the doughty Mis- 
sourian: 

“The main answer to the question of what caused the depression is, I think, 
that in 1929 we had a very unhealthy distribution of the national income. 


TOO MUCH AT TOP 


“The people at the top had more than they could use, and the rest of the 
people did not have enough purchasing power to buy the output of our fac- 
tories and farms. 

“The big boom of the twenties increased the income of the top 5 percent of the 
people, but it actually decreased the income of the remaining 95 percent. Stock 
issues were boomed to fantastic heights by speculation,” Truman said. 

“But even when the speculators were rolling in profits, agriculture was in a 
depression. 

“Workers, teachers, professional people were at the mercy of a speculative 
bubble, blown by the few in the interest of the few. 

“The Government, controlled by the very groups who were doing the specu- 
lating, was entirely helpless. All that Mr. Wilson could suggest as the disaster 
approached was that it looked like a good time to buy bonds,” Truman told the 
rally. 

“But no one had any money to buy bonds, and Mellon didn’t know how to 
give the poor people any money, either. Naturally, the national economy couldn’t 
go ahead in this lopsided fashion and it collapsed.” 

The New Deal, according to Truman, “stopped wild speculation. We taxed in 
accordance with ability to pay. We enacted minimum-wage laws and social- 
security laws. 

“We helped agriculture and small business. We moved to develop the great nat- 
ural resources of the country in the interest not of a few exploiters but of all the 
people. 

“And, not least, we saw to it that the American labor movement got an even 
break with its employers in bargaining for decent wages and better working 
conditions, in order to raise the general standard of living in America,” Truman 
said. 

He said, “We did this in spite of the most bitter opposition. And, according 
to the leading Republicans, this was ‘socialism.’ 

“It used to be called ‘galloping socialism,’ but now I understand it is more 
fashionable to call New Deal measures, like the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
‘creeping socialism.’ My friends, they’re both pure nonsense.” 

Truman said the New Deal proved that depressions and recessions are not 
necessary. 

“And what is the reason. A major factor, this article (in Life magazine) 
says: ‘is that we are constantly redistributing the national income into the 
pockets of the less prosperous’.” 


WHO COULD HAVE THOUGHT 


“Well, my friends,” said Truman, “I never thought I’d see the day when 
Life magazine would praise us for that, but there it is, in black and white. 
And you can see the same kind of article in everything from the Sunday supple- 
ments to the Wall Street Journal,” he said. 

“And all this was possible because the Democratic Party did not believe in a 
sharply divided class society in America. We believed in a government that 
belongs to all the people, and an economic system that benefits all the people.” 

Truman claimed, “That is what saved us and saved our system of free enter- 
prise and capitalism at a time when other countries have fallen into socialism 
or communism or fascism.” 
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A HANDFUL 


Today, in 1955, there are only a few men in the Hisenhower administration 
who continue to say that prosperity can be maintained only by continuing 
social security, jobless compensation programs, Federal projects, and taxation 
according to ability to pay. 

But the spirit of Mellonism, as put down in a small book by his ghost, David 
Finley, lives on. The Saturday Evening Post described Finley as “the million- 
aire’s best friend,” and “little David, the rich man’s pal.” 

There is little doubt but that the Post knew whereof it spoke, for the trickle- 
down theory is surely no friend of the poor. 


7 
MILLION AIRE’S Son, MELLON Grew RicHER IN DepREssION 


(By G. B. Holcomb) 
Part III 


WASHINGTON.—Taxes on the rich encourage tax avoidance, according to spokes- 
men for the upper income brackets. 

Back in 1924, David EB. Finley, the man behind Andrew W. Mellon, quoted 
approvingly in the book, Taxation: The People’s Business, the following state- 
ment by a Yale University economics professor : 

“Who will be responsible for the further degradation of the income tax? We 
shall not be able to blame the rich. They escape, for the most part, by legal 
avoidance, not by illegal evasion.” 

These were among reasons advanced by Mellon then and by his disciples today 
for drastic surtax reductions. 

Mellon was very successful, but then he had longer to work at it than Secre- 
tary of the Treasury George Humphrey has had; Mellon was in that office for 
11 years. 

Mellon might have looked better in public if he had stayed out of the Cabinet. 
But the memory of him seems to be suffering little, what with the 3-cent stamp 
issued to honor him on December 20. 


WHY DID HE CONSENT? 


Just why did Mellon consent to go down to Washington, as he put it? 

Maybe he got bored in Pittsburgh with his millions and minions. 

Andy, 1 of 8 children, was the chief heir-by-nature of his father, a successful 
judge. The judge hired his son at $75 a month when he was 18. This was the 
last time he received a salary until he became Secretary of the Treasury. 

By the time he was 30, Andrew was in charge of most of the Mellon family’s 
interests in coal, land, steel, and banking. 

By 1920, he was a lonely man. His children were away at school, and his 
wife had left him to get away from money grubbing, it was said. 

So he welcomed the chance to join the administration of Warren Gamaliel 
Harding. President Harding decided that anyone with as much money as 
Mellon would make a good treasurer. 


OOH, THOSE CONNECTIONS 


When he got to Washington, Mellon was surprised to learn that he couldn't 
serve in various Treasury capacities, such as Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, without first divesting himself of his business connections. 

This was easily done—and still is. 

Mellon resigned from 51 boards of directors and scores of corporation offices. 

He “sold” his bank stock to his brother, Richard B. Mellon, for $10,520,495. 

In return for this sale, he took a “note” bearing a return of 514 percent interest. 
By coincidence this was just the same as the amount of dividends being paid on 
the stock. 

This was one of the oddest notes in existence. The interest rate fluctuated 
up and down—just as did the dividend rate. Mostly it went up. 
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Within a few years, according to David Loth in this book, Public Plunder, 
Richard Mellon netted $300,000 from the stocks—in addition to the interest which 
he had paid to Andrew. So Richard gave the $300,000 to Andrew, too. 


FORTUNE GROWS 


In those days the slogan may well have been, “What's good for Mellon is good 
for America.” 

The business community needed a man it could trust in the Treasury. It got 
him. 

And while he was in the Cabinet, Andrew Mellon’s fortune grew from a mere 
$600 or $700 million to some $2 billion, during the depth of the depression. 

Andrew Mellon led the great crusade to take ghe burden of repressive taxes off 
of the shoulders of the downtrodden rich. The crusaders pointed out that victims 
of high taxes had to pay as much as 65 percent in surtaxes on the biggest fortunes. 

The fact that few of them paid it—Mellon paid in taxes only about 3 percent 
of his total income in 1931—was ignored. 

During Harding’s tenure, Mellon succeeded in getting a law through Congress 
to reduce the income taxes. According to Loth, Mellon’s tax savings as a result 
of that law amounted to $500,000 a year. 

Under the old rates, during the slump of 1921, he paid $1,492,883 in taxes, The 
next year he paid $950,958, under the new law. 


JUST A BEGINNING 


But this was only the beginning. Mellon requested and got a letter from one of 
his subordinates, a Bureau of Internal Revenue Commissioner, David H. Blair, 
“setting forth some of the various ways by which an individual may legally avoid 
tax * * * prepared by a member of the income tax unit of this Bureau.” 

This was written in the covering letter to Mellon. The various ways numbered 
a dozen. 

Here are the results of one of these loopholes : 

In earlier years, Mellon paid $6 million for some Pittsburgh Coal Co. stocks. 
In 1931, he noticed that the stock market value of these stocks, because of the 
depression, had dropped to $500,000. 

This then, could become a loss of $5% million on his 1931 income tax return, 
provided he sold the stocks at the low figure. 

So Mellon sold the stocks to the Union Trust Co., headed by one of Mellon’s men. 
Then 118 days later, one of the Mellon holding companies repurchased the stocks 
at the same price plus 118 days’ worth of interest at 6 percent. But the loss 
stayed on the tax return. 

BUSINESS FRIENDS 


That some of Mellon’s friends in the business world also shared in this legal 
avoidance of taxes can be assumed on the basis of the billions in refunds paid out 
during those years. 

And, wrote Loth, “Uncle Andy and his companies shared to the extent of at 
least $7 billion. Papers relating to the Standard Steel Car Co.’s request for an 
amortization allowance of more than $3 million bore a notation: “This is a Mellon 
company.’ It got what it asked * * *.” 

Mellon’s boys were active on other fronts. Aluminum Company of America, 
enjoying a near-perfect monopoly, narrowly escaped a congressional investiga- 
tion—by only two votes—thanks to its heroic defender, Senator Reed of Pennsy]- 
vania, recognized Mellon spokesman in Congress. 

The South American nation, Colombia, sought to cancel a concession it had 
granted to Gulf Oil, a Mellon company. 

Suddenly Colombia became a bad risk, and could get no more loans out of 
National City Bank in New York. 

Andrew Mellon, as Secretary of Treasury, later assured the President of 
Colombia that Colombia’s credit might be better if it settled its difficulties with 
Gulf Oil. 

This is history, mostly forgotten. 

And on Tuesday, the Nation will honor this mostly forgotten man, Andrew 
Mellon, with a 3-cent stamp. It is altogether fitting and proper that he should 
be well remembered. 
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Lasor EcoNoMIsts Give Lig to TricKite-DowNn Tax PLAN 
(By G. B. Holcomb) 
Part IV 


WaAsHINGTON.—The trickle-down theory of economics will be just as much an 
issue next year as it has been during every recent political season. 

Its strongest proponents are the National Association of Manufacturers and 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Chamber spokesman Emerson P. Schmidt put it this way in a report issued 
last month : 

“That we can maintain prosperity and progress without new investment is 
doubtful. 

“If its benefits trickle, flow, and spread all around * * * there should be no 
complaint. * * * 

“High and uncertain taxes on investment and achievement can be among the 
chief factors which will hold us to lower scales of living than those we could 
achieve.” 

MAKES MORE SENSE 


Yet Prof. William L. Cary, of Columbia University, recently told a congressional 
comittee that the large investor probably constitutes the most important bene- 
ficiary of preferential treatment in tax laws. 

This was substantiated by Prof. J. Keith Butters, of Harvard, who said, “The 
evidence indicates that, as a group, individuals in the upper income percentiles 
are still accumulating large amounts of new investable funds despite existing 
tax rates.” 

Peter Henle, AFL economist, writing in the current issue of the Federationist, 
said that the Federal tax laws, far from treating the upper-income groups and 
corporations unfairly, actually contain special privileges for such taxpayers. 

“There is every evidence that low-income families bear a disproportionately 
high share of the tax burden,” he reported. 

Henle urged a return to the principle that the burden of taxes should fall 
according to ability to pay. 


CLOSE LOOPHOLES 


While Congress possibly should consider cutting taxes for the lower-income 
groups, it should at the same time try to put an end to some of the loopholes fav- 
oring upper income groups, he wrote. 

CIO Research and Education Director Stanley Ruttenberg pointed out recently 
that during the past 2 decades, growing corporation tax rates, for example, seem 
to have had little effect on investment. 

What's more, even though the tax rate dropped in 1954, so did business expendi- 
tures for new plant and equipment. 

Past experience indicates, said Ruttenberg, that it is the money spent by con- 
sumers which is the biggest factor in fostering and holding prosperity. 

In other words, the tax rate on business and high incomes has less effect on 
the economy than the corporation spokesmen like to admit. 

Thus the emphasis in Government policies should be to see that those consumer 
expenditures are not interrupted or abruptly reduced, but constantly and steadily 
expanded, liberals say. 


TRICKLES: 1924 anp 1954 


1924: TREASURY SECRETARY MELLON 


“A sound tax policy must take into consideration three factors. It must pro- 
duce sufficient revenue for the Government ; it must lessen, so far as. possible, the 
burden of taxation on those least able to bear it; and it must also remove those 
influences which might retard the continued steady development of business and 
industry on which, in the last analysis, so much of our prosperity depends.” 
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1954: TREASURY SECRETARY HUMPHREY 


“In addition to the $5 billion tax cuts of January 1, we are recommending a 
general revision of the tax system. It will do two principal things: 

“(1) It will make the tax burden fairer for millions of individuals by removing 
the more serious tax inequities and complications. 

(2) It will stimulate production and create bigger payrolls and more and 
better jobs by reducing restraints and by encouraging initiative and investment.” 

Mr. Merca.r. Then this will conclude the hearings on these related 
bills that were referred to this subcommittee. The record will be kept 
open for 1 week from today for further statements, further extensions, 
and any other matters that members of the committee or otherwise care 
to present, at which time we will prepare the printed record. 

The hearings on this subcommittee are adjourned. 

peep 8 at 11:30 a. m., the committee was recessed, subject to 

e 


the call of the Chair.) 











